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SOME  INVESTMENT,  DEPRECIATION,  SAVINGS  AND  CAPITAL 
PRODUCTIVITY  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 


By 

H.  D.  Huggins 

Scheme  and  Ohigin  of  Study 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  worker  especially  concerned  with  the  economics 
of  the  [XK)rer“  cxiuntries  to  become  preoccupied  with  the  mechanism  of  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  How  does  the  mechanism  start  to  pick  up  speed?  If  it 
starts  what  are  some  of  the  combinations  that  make  it  stop  or  go?  The 
present  study  takes  a  specific  group  of  relationships  which  include,  as  a 
major  factor,  depreciation.  The  scheme  of  the  study  is  to  compute  different 
values  for  depreciation  practice,  rates  of  growth,  rates  of  savings,  ratios 
ol  capital  productivity,  types  of  replacement  policy;  and  then  to  examine 
some  possible  associations  with  these  relationships.  The  study  obtaine<i 
its  stimulation  primarily  from  the  work  done  by  Domar  on  depreciation  and 
accelerated  depreciation  (4,  5),  by  Eisner  on  accelerated  depreciation  (6)  and 
by  Schiff  (16)  who  projjosetl  certain  modifications  of  the  Domar  and  Eisner 
positions. 

Introduction 

An  important  force  in  economic  growth  is  investment.  The  availability 
or  capital  in  the  poorer  communities  of  the  world  is  a  source  of  much  doubt. 
Some,  representing  one  school  of  thought,  consider  it  dangerous,  economic¬ 
ally  and  socially,  for  capital  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities  into  such 
communities;  they  consider  it  safer  that  invesbnent  should  essentially  be  de¬ 
rived  internally  —  to  utilize  the  labour  resources  now  existing  in  those 
countries  and  so  gradually  to  build  up  new  forms  of  capital.  There 
are  others  who,  while  agreeing  that  domestic  savings  should  be  exploited 
to  the  full,  point  to  the  part,  historically,  that  international  investment  has 
played  in  economic  expansion  and  urge  a  similar  role  for  the  present  and 
future.  Unfortunately,  the  stream  of  international  investment  is  now  almost 
a  trickle.  Britain  became  a  net  importer  of  capital**.  The  United  States, 
virtually  the  only  capital  exporter  after  the  second  World  War,  was  provid¬ 
ing  countries  outside  Europe  with  only  about  one-third  of  the  capital  which 

>E.  A.  G.  Robinson  (15)  suggests  that  the  word  ‘poorer’  is  preferable  to  and  can  usually  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  ‘economically  underdeveloped’. 

bTheru  is  a  reservation  to  this  statement.  Most  of  the  foreign  investment  now  taking  place 
is  a  reinvestment  of  overseas  earnings.  Today,  therefore,  in  an  unsophisticated  sense  the 
statement  is  not  correct,  even  after  allowing  for  American  aid.  In  the  past  18  months  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  sterling  liabilities. 
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liritain,  France  and  Germany  sent  abroad  in  the  period  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  first  World  War,  The  indication  is  that,  however  much  the 
poorer  communities  wish  it  or  however  industriously  they  seek  it,  capital 
adequate  for  rapid  growth  will  be  hard  to  obtain. 

With  such  a  background  it  seems  a  worthwhile  exercise  to  examine 
some  possible  implications  for  capital  formation  under  conditions  of  econo¬ 
mic  growth  in  a  poor  community.  Recent  work  has  drawn  attention  to  de¬ 
preciation  and  the  part  it  plays  in  capital  growth.  The  normal  business 
practice  is  for  the  capital  assets  required  in  the  productive  processes  of  an 
enterprise  to  be  listed  in  the  balance  sheet  and  for  the  original  value  of  the 
assets  to  be  ‘written  off’  by  annual  instalments  in  the  form  of  depreciation 
allowances.  In  the  course  of  time  the  assets  wear  out  and  the  depre¬ 
ciation  funds  set  aside  during  the  life  of  the  assets  are  used  for  replacement. 
With  stable  prices  and  in  a  static  economy,  replacement  and  depreciation 
are  identities.  The  conclusions  are  not  the  same  in  a  growing  economy  and 
this  paper  attempts  to  pursue  the  analysis  in  the  dynamic  sibiation.  In 
Part  II  an  examination  is  made  of  savings-depreciation-investment-replace- 
nient  relationships  and  their  inter-action  on  the  order  of  foreign  borrowing 
required  for  investment  under  different  assumptions  for  rates  of  growth, 
rates  of  savings,  capital-income  ratios,  depreciation  practice.  •  In  Part  I 
tliere  is  a  brief  presentation,  in  more  general  terms,  of  the  numerical  re¬ 
lationships  derived  in  Part  II. 


PART  I 

Investment-Savixgs-Depreciation  Relationships 
The  General  Cask 

The  general  case  is  here  presented  with  the  aid  of  a  series  of  simple 
algebraic  equations.  For  these  certain  symbols  and  simplifying  assump¬ 
tions  are  required  and  are  indicated  below. 

Assumptions: 

] .  Depreciation  charges  are  made  by  the  ‘straight-line’  method  and  a 
given  proportion  of  the  original  cost  of  each  asset  is  put  to  the  depre¬ 
ciation  fund  during  the  amortization  period  and  there  is  no  scrap  value. 

2.  Each  capital  asset  has  a  definite  life  span,  the  amortization  period  is 
the  same  for  each  asset  and  all  assets  have  the  same  life  span. 

3.  Assets  are  retired  and  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  amortization  period. 
(The  case  is  also  discussed  where  assets  in  varying  proportions  are  re¬ 
placed  before  the  retirement  period  ends.) 

4.  The  motivating  force  in  the  system  is  investment  for  which  different 
values  of  rate  of  growth  are  substituted  in  the  model,  it  being  taken 
that  a  given  rate  of  growth  remains  constant  during  the  period  of  the 
model. 

5.  Prices  remain  coristant 
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Some  of  these  assumptions,  while  simplifying  our  task,  present  in  some 
aspects  an  unrealistic  picture.  For  example  the  assumption  of  constant 
prices  has  no  justification  in  the  present  day  world.  In  fairness  however  it 
should  be  mentioned  here  that  some  of  the  implications  of  rising  prices  are 
indicated  in  the  discussion. 

Symbols: 

1  =  first  year’s  investment, 

m  =  life  span  of  each  capital  asset. 

t  =  period  (in  years)  under  consideration. 

b  =  capital-income  ratio. 

a  =  the  part  of  income  saved. 

r  =  actual  rate  of  growth  of  investment;  thus  the  second  year’s  invest¬ 

ment  =  /  (1  -j-  r) 

p  =  part  of  investment  for  which  depreciation  expenses  can  logically 
be  set  aside. 

t  =  rate  of  interest  on  foreign  borrowings. 

Analysis: 

In  year  1  investment  must  be  derived  either  on  an  empirical  basis  or  by 
estimation.  This  investment  rises  at  the  rate  of  r  each  year, 

Then: 

Investment  in  year  t  =  I  (1  r)*-^  . (I) 

The  logical  definition  of  capital  stock  in  year  t  is  the  total  investment 
accrued  less  total  depreciation  accrued  up  to  year  t.  Nevertheless  the  cur¬ 
rent  output  of  a  physical  asset  does  not  decrease  proportionately  with  its 
depreciated  value  but,  in  fact,  in  terms  of  the  assumptions  remains  constant 
throughout  the  life  span  of  the  asset.  This  is  a  reasonable  first  approxima¬ 
tion,  and  a  more  simplified  definition  for  working  purposes  is  that  capital 
stock  in  year  t  is  the  accumulation  of  all  investment  up  to  year  t.  The  former 
definition,  with  the  same  assumptions,  would  merely  mean  that  the  capital- 
income  ratio  would  so  vary  as  to  produce  an  identical  final  result. 

Then: 

t 

Capital  stock  in  year  f  =  I  §(1  +  r)*-^ 

=  1  —  which  we  shall 

f  f  j  denote  as  Sf _ (2) 

The  depreciation  in  any  year  is  the  capital  stock  for  that  year  divided 
bv  the  period  of  amortization. 

St 

Depreciation  in  year  t  —  — 
m 

It  is  shown  below  that  not  all  investment  is  subject  to  depreciation  and 
it  is  indicated  above  that  p  denotes  the  proportion  of  investment  subject  to 
depreciation. 
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adjusted  depreciation  in  year  t  =  —  S,  .  (3) 

m 

Savings  in  any  year  is  tlie  capital  stock  divided  by  the  capital-ina)me 
r.itio  multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  income  saved. 

a 

savings  in  year  t  =  —  St .  (4) 

b 

Tlie  annual  savings  derived  from  the  capital  stock  accumulated  in  the 
period  before  the  date  on  which  active  economic  growth  begins,  is  taken 
as  a  c-onstant,  which  we  shall  denote  as  C  .  (5) 

Total  savings  and  depreciation  in  year  t 


=  C  + 


/  p 

«  \ 

( ~  + 

-) 

\  m 

b  / 

S, 


(6) 


The  foreign  borrowings  in  year  f  is  the  difference  between  the  iiu’est- 
ment  in  year  t  and  the  total  savings  and  depreciation  for  that  year, 
.'.foreign  borrowings  in  year  t 


=  7(1  +  ry-^  -  C 


\m  h/ 

vings  from  ye; 


(7) 


Aecumulated  foreign  borrowings  from  year  1  to  f 


t  j 

il 

tC  _  7#  -  -h 

-  I 

’  \m 

b  / 

1  ( 

r)'  + 

1  _ 

1 

=  t 


7'- +  +  . 

\  m  b  /  ^ 

reign  borrowings  in  year  t 


—  St  -  tc 
Interest  on  total  foreign  borrowings  in  year  t 


(«) 


(9) 


S, 

Total  product  in  vear  t  =  —  . 

h 

Figures  for  Case  iii  ( accelerated  depreciation )  cannot  be  calcu¬ 
lated  directly  from  the  etjuations  of  the  general  case  but  have  been  derived 
by  individual  computation,  since  incorporation  of  accelerated  depreciation  in 
the  general  case  would  present  many  cumbersome  difficidties.  This  also 
applies  to  an  extension  of  the  model  to  a  period  when  t  is  greater  than  the 
hie  span  of  the  assets. 
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PART  II 

Investment-Savings-Depreciation  Relationships 
The  PABTicin^AR  Case 

In  tlie  particular  case  various  relationships  are  examined  in  numerical 
terms  and  this  is  done  with  the  aid  of  a  series  of  ratios.  The  ratios  com¬ 
puted  include:  total  savings  to  investment;  depreciation  to  investment;  an¬ 
nual  foreign  borrowing  to  investment;  total  savings  to  depreciation;  foreign 
borrowing  accumulated  to  total  product;  interest  on  foreign  borrowing  to 
total  product. 

As  an  aid  to  the  consideration  of  the  relationships  in  empirical  terms 
there  are  a  few  basic  assumptions.  While  these  assumptions  are  not  founded 
on  as  firm  a  foundation  as  one  would  like,  an  increasing  number  of  the 
poorer  territories,  including  those  in  the  Caribbean,  have  prepared  or  are 
preparing  estimates  of  population,  capital  formation,  production  and  in¬ 
come.  While,  for  example,  using  income  estimates,  one  does  not  wish  to 
attach  undue  significance  to  the  content  of  the  figures  and  there  is  no  sug¬ 
gestion  tliat  the  inenme  estimates  are  an  evaluation  of  total  welfare  or  even 
Uiat  they  are  much  more  than  ambitious  approximations  of  the  goods  and 
services  produced  by  the  economy*. 

The  basic  assumptions  apply  to  an  imaginary  community  which  is  poor 
compared,  say,  with  the  western  democracies  and  Australasia,  but  which 
has  a  well  developed  market  economy.  The  ratio  of  land  to  population  is 
low,  that  is,  the  pressure  of  population  is  high’’.  Terms  like  ‘high’  are  vague 
but  certain  specific  comparisons,  even  if  only  indicative,  are  possible.  Some 
territories  in  the  Caribbean,  which  now  carry  a  peasant  population  pressure 
of  about  300  per  square  mile,  would  carry  between  50  and  100  if  cxmclTtions 
^\ere  comparable  to  European  peasant  standards. 

A  programme  for  accelerated  economic  development  is  starting.  The 
basic  figures  in  the  model  applying  to  levels  of  employTnent,  income,  popu¬ 
lation  approximate  estimates  which  have  been  put  forwiord  under  c'onditions 
of  ‘under-development’.  It  is  assumed  that  the  imaginary  territory  is  rela¬ 
tively  small,  has  a  total  population  of  1.5  m.  and  an  annual  gross  product  of 
about  £60  a  head.  A  6  per  cent  level  of  savings  on  the  capital  stock  ac- 

•If  one  assumes  that  the  community  is  oriented  towards  a  market  economy,  then  an  income 
figure  which  is  very  low  does  suggest  a  poor  supply  of  material  goods  with  implications  for 
social  welfare  conditions.  The  association  can  be  taken  further  by  other  indications  of  social 
welfare,  like  quality  of  food  consumed,  quantity  and  quality  of  textiles  used.  Available  in¬ 
formation  substantiates  the  view  that,  with  the  facilities  of  transport  and  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  there  is  fair  correspondence  in  a  market  economy  between  per  capita  income  and  such 
indices  of  social  welfare  as  the  daily  caloric  and  protein  intake  and  the  quantities  of  cotton, 
rayon,  wool  and  textiles  available  to  the  individual  (8). 

bUp  to  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  about  T3  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  population 
was  in  agriculture.  According  to  the  census  figures  available,  the  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  agriculture  in  the  Caribbean  is  apparently  lower  than  the  above  figure.  It  was 
estimated  that  in  Jamaica  the  percentage  of  the  population  in  agriculture  was  44,  in  British 
Guiana  42,  in  Puerto  Rico  39,  and  in  other  units  listed  somewhat  lower. 
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cumulated  up  to  year  0  is  assumed  to  be  available  for  investment.  No  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  for  depreciation  accruals  from  the  capital  stock  in  year  0 
lor  purposes  of  capital  expansion  in  the  year  1  and  onwards.  If  one  is  to 
estimate  depreciation  funds  available  from  the  capital  stock  in  year  0  there 
would  be  various  problems  about  the  structure  of  the  capital  stock  and  the 
nature  of  the  replacement  demands.  Thus  the  proportion  of  the  capital 
stock  allocated  to  the  agricultural  sector  would  affect  the  depreciation  re¬ 
lationships,  since  it  is  probable  that,  apart  from  the  plantation  economy,  much 
of  the  agricultural  enterprise  in  underdeveloped  territories  makes  little  for¬ 
mal  provision  for  depreciation.  Problems  of  this  kind  make  difficult  an\- 
plausible  estimate  of  depreciation  funds  which  would  be  available  from  capi¬ 
tal  stock  in  year  0  after  the  replacement  commitments  of  earlier  vears  are 
met.  Admittedly  this  omission  of  depreciation  funds,  for  use  in  capital  ex¬ 
pansion  in  year  1  and  after,  presents  a  less  favourable  picture  for  internal 
financing  than  may  be  the  case,  but  the  introduction  of  depreciation  accnials 
from  earlier  capital  stock  seems  to  present  quite  major  complications. 

Of  the  annual  natural  increase  in  the  gainfully  occupiable  population, 
10,000  are  estimated  to  seek  employment  locally.  The  population  is  increas¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.  Some  46  per  cent  of  the  population  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  in  agriculture  and  some  54  per  cent  out  of  it;  the  population 
increase  is  evenly  distributed.  Therefore  these  10,000  in  the  first  year  will 
consist  of  an  increase  of  4,600  in  the  agricultural  sector  and  5,4(K)  in  the 
non-agricultural  sector.  The  increase  in  the  agricultural  sector  will,  under 
normal  circumstances,  either  have  to  find  emplovment  in  agriculture  or  be 
absorbed  into  the  already  formidable  unemployment  pool.  The  latter  al¬ 
ternative  for  social,  political  and  economic  rea.sons  is  undesirable.  That 
leaves  the  alternative  of  finding  emplovment  in  agriculture,  but  since  the 
pressure  of  population  on  the  land  is  high  the  absorption  of  more  people 
into  agriculture  will  lead  simply  to  more  underemployment  or  disguised  un¬ 
employment.  Employment  opportunities  will  therefore  have  to  be  created 
outside  agriculhire.  This  model  assumes  that  the  new  workers  originating 
m  agriculture  cannot  find  employment  in  agriculture  and  are  transferred 
into  productive  enterprises  which  are  expanded  to  rweive  them.  While  it 
is  arbitrar\’  to  assume  that  the  number  transferred  into  these  enterprises  is 
(■qual  to  the  increase  in  agriculture,  the  figure  does  provide  a  convenient 
basis  for  the  model;  a  lower  figure  would  accept  deteriorating  employment 
standards  and  a  higher  figure  may  be  too  ambitious. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  new  workers  originating  in  the  non-agricul- 
tiiral  sector  is  estimated  to  find  opportunit)'  in  the  expanding  tertiary  ser¬ 
vices.  As  indicated,  agriculture  is  not  expected  to  increase  its  employment 
opportunities,  but  should,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  growing  needs  of  the 
community,  raise  its  production.  This  will  recpnre  increased  investment. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  central  point  of  the  study 
( investment-depreciation-replacement  relationships )  the  agricultural  and 
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tertiary  sectors  are  not  discussed  in  this  paper  but  are  left  for  treatment  else¬ 
where.  The  study  concentrates  on  certain  aspects  of  growth  connected 
with  the  diversification  of  the  economy  through  the  establishment  of  pro- 
tluctive  enterprises  in  the  secondary  manufactures  sector. 

Case  i 

In  Case  i,  the  estimated  proportion  of  capital  for  which  depreciation 
is  allowable,  and  a  capital  coefficient  of  6,  are  held  constant.  Calculations 
are  made  for  investment,  depreciation,  savings,  foreign  borrowing  required, 
interest  on  foreign  borrowing  and  total  product  for  combinations  of  varying 
rates  of  savings  (6  and  8  per  cent),  varying  rates  of  growth  (2,  3,  and  4  per 
cent)  . 

Investment  and  savings.  The  model  makes  a  start  by  first  determining 
the  estimated  investment  retjuired  to  create  employment  opportunities  for 
the  workers  who  are  to  be  absorbed  into  new  secondary  industry  enter¬ 
prises.* 

A  nile-of-thumb  method,  used  here  for  computing  the  investment  needs 
in  the  sector,  is  to  arrive  at  a  likely  cost  per  worker  to  be  absorbed  and  then 
to  multiply  this  cost  by  the  number  of  workers  who  are  to  be  engaged.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  this  cost  will  vary.  In  a  capital-poor  economy  where  relatively 
tew  manufacturing  industries  exist,  investment  in  new  enterprises  does  not 
necessarily  yield  high  marginal  productivity.  In  point  of  fact  —  and  per¬ 
haps  precisely  because  c^f  past  capital  poverW  —  investment  in  new  enterprises 
will  require  a  higher  standard  of  services  and  these  can  be  forthcoming  only 
vith  still  further  investment.  The  investment  per  worker  absorbed  in 
manufactures  has  been  here  taken  at  £1,250'*. 

Gross  savings  in  the  more  industrialized  countries  of  the  world  varv  be¬ 
tween  10  and  20  per  cent  of  income.  The  rate  in  the  poorer  countries  is 
probably  in  the  vicinity  of  6-10  per  cent^.  In  the  present  model  several 
values  of  rates  of  saving  are  experimented  with  but,  in  Case  i,  values  are 

oGaimcross  (1 )  draws  attention  to  the  dominant  imsition  of  capital  in  theories  of  production 
and  distribution  and  to  the  danger  of  expecting  it  necessarily  to  be  equally  important  in  the 
theory  of  economic  groMh.  He  points  to  the  situation  that  can  arise  where  investment  has 
lagged  l>ehind  the  productive  use  of  capital  at  the  going  rates  of  interest,  and  where  technical 
knowledge  in  successful  use  elsewhere  has  not  been  applied;  in  such  circumstances  new  sup¬ 
plies  of  capital,  whether  borrowed  from  abroad  or  accumulated  at  home  through  the  use  of 
surplus  labour  can  play  an  important  part,  but  not  necessarily  so.  The  problem,  he  argues, 
is  often  as  much  one  of  organization  as  of  capital  creation.  Limiting  factors  can  be  training 
management  and  men,  creating  new  attitudes  towards  industry,  using  innovations  that  require 
little  capital  and  using  the  l>enefits  to  finance  investment  elsewhere.  It  is  clear  that  the  present 
paper,  attempting  merely  to  study,  as  it  were,  the  anatomy  of  the  growth  mechanism,  as¬ 
sumes  the  vital  factors  or  processes  ( which  Caimeross  emphasizes )  to  be  functioning.  The 
assumption  is  a  majt)r  one  since  the  conditions  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  real  world. 

hSeveral  workers  have  arrived  at  a  ‘guesstimate’  of  such  a  cost  and  while  none  is  other  than 
tentative,  the  figure  used  by  Lewis  (II)  was  £1,300  per  worker.  This  assumes  th.it  the  en¬ 
terprises  will  be  weighted  in  favour  of  the  light  industries  type.  Such  an  estimate  also  en¬ 
visages  a  preponderance  of  labour-oriented  industries. 

cCo-operatives.  post  office  savings  banks,  building  societies  and  similar  organizations  are  re¬ 
sponsible  in  these  communities  for  savings  amounting  to  probably  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
national  product. 
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presented  only  for  rates  of  6  and  8  per  cent.  Internal  savings  are  far  short 
of  desired  investment  and  the  divergencies  become  greater  in  absolute  terms 
though  smaller  proportionately;  proportionately,  because  investment  in¬ 
creases  at  a  normal  geometric  rate  while  savings  increase  at  a  geometric 
rate  of  a  cumulative  stock. 

If  investment  funds  are  to  depend  on  these  low  rates  of  savings  only, 
the  outlook  is  dismal.  Savings,  if  as  low  as  6  per  cent,  at  no  time  in  Case  i 
provide  as  much  as  half  of  the  investment  funds,  and  the  faster  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  the  lower  the  proportion  of  investment  funds  which  come 
from  savings.  Thus,  in  year  30,  48  per  cent  of  investment  is  provided  from 
savings  for  a  2  per  cent  rate  of  growth  compared  with  32  per  cent  when  the 
I  ate  of  growth  is  4  per  cent.  Even  when  the  rate  of  savings  rises  to  8  per 
cent  (Table  1)  the  proportion  of  investment  which  has  to  be  met  from  other 
sources  is  still  impressively  large.  This  is  the  kind  of  factor  that  makes  the 
circle  all  the  more  vicious  for  a  poor  c-ountry.  Because  a  territory  is  poor 
and  the  industrial  sector  poorly  developed  (12),  the  level  of  savings  out  of 
present  income  cannot  be  high  enough  to  make  required  investment  pos¬ 
sible.  While  it  is  obvious  that  the  higher  the  rate  of  savings  the  higher  the 
proportion  of  investment  which  can  come  from  internal  savings,  the  faster 
tlie  rate  of  growth  the  lower  the  proiX)rtion  financed  from  internal  savings 
(Table  1). 

Depreciation.  Based  on  investment  sums  are  put  aside  for  depreciation 
charges.  These  are  conceivably  wholly  applicable  to  capital  expansion  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  in  which  replacement  commitments  do  not  arise.  The  as¬ 
sumption  in  Case  i  is  that  depreciation  funds  are  set  aside  by  normal  ac¬ 
counting  practice  and  are  not  required  for  replacement  until  year  30  plus  1.“ 
Since  a  life  span  of  about  30  years  applies  to  the  United  States  there  is  an 
cU'gument  for  a  shorter  period  in  the  case  of  a  society  unaccustometl  to  the 
care  and  operation  of  mechanical  equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  poor 
society  it  is  probable  that  replacement  equipment  is  operated  together  with 
(ratlier  than  instead  of)  old  equipment  more  than  would  be  the  case  in  a 
richer  community. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  proportion  of  investment  funds  which 
might  properly  be  regarded  as  ax’ailable  for  depreciation  charges.  On  only 
a  part,  80  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  are  depreciation  charges  allowed  in 
the  model.'’  The  depreciation  fund  calculated  in  this  way  makes  up  an  im- 

aAdmittedly,  all  investment  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  put  aside  depreciation  charges.  While 
some  forms  of  investment  like  privately  owned  and  occupied  residences  may  not  formally 
put  aside  depreciation  at  all,  mortgage  commitments  probably  more  than  compensate  by  en¬ 
forcing  the  setting  aside  of  savings  of  an  even  higher  order  than  would  be  involved  under 
normal  business  procedure. 

bln  the  United  States,  fixed  assets  of  industrials  make  up  some  70  per  cent  of  the  total  as¬ 
sets  (14).  The  report.  Economic  Development  in  Selected  Countries  (IS)  refers  in  1947  to 
the  consolidated  balance  sheet  of  the  subsidiary  companies  started  by  the  Puerto  Rico  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  Company.  In  these  the  fixed  assets  make  up  72  per  cent  of  total 
assets  (including  current  and  other).  In  a  Report  on  Ten-Year  Industrial  Plan  for  Puerto 
Rico  (13)  proposals  and  estimates  are  put  forward  for  an  expanded  programme  for  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises  which  are  to  be  established,  among  other  things,  to  use  the  island’s  labour 
force  more  effectively.  The  report  is  Irased  on  the  experience  of  the  island’s  “previous  eight 
years  industrialization  programme”  and  in  the  budget,  investment  for  “buildings,  houses  and 
equipment”  make  up  80  tier  cent  of  the  total;  the  higher  percentage  of  fixed  assets  is  due 
mainly  to  an  inclusion  in  the  programme  of  funds  tor  buildings— not  only  for  equipment 
but  also  for  housing  technicians  and  other  personnel. 
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portant  part  of  the  investment  total.  It  is  seen  that  under  the  conditions  of 
the  model,  depreciation  accruals  tend  to  form  a  larger  proportion  of  invest¬ 
ment  as  capital  stock  grows  over  time.  For  a  3  per  cent  rate  of  growth 
depreciation  is  23  per  cent  of  investment  in  the  tenth  year;  41  per  cent  in 
the  twentieth  and  54  per  cent  in  the  thirtieth;  this  proportion  while  con¬ 
siderable  is  not  unreasonable.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
according  to  Kuznets  the  proportion  of  depreciation  to  gross  investment  in 
tlie  United  States  was  about  60  per  cent  (9).  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
proportion  ranged  from  60  to  69  per  cent  between  1929  and  1934. 

The  faster  the  rate  of  economic  growth  the  lower  is  the  ratio  of  depre¬ 
ciation  to  investment.  Thus  in  year  20  depreciation  funds  make  up  45  per 
cent  of  investment  funds  for  a  2  per  cent  rate  of  growth  but  only  38  per 
cent  for  a  4  per  cent  rate  of  growth.  As  will  be  shown  later  a  compensating 
factor  here  is  that  a  higher  rate  of  growth,  while  resulting  in  a  lower  ratio 
of  depreciation  to  investment,  leads  to  a  higher  proportion  of  investment 
funds  being  available  for  expansion  after  replacement  requirements  are  met. 
In  the  short  run,  a  slower  rate  of  growth  is  advantageous,  but  a  faster  rate  of 
growth,  while  continuing  to  be  more  difficult,  regains  some  of  the  advant¬ 
ages  in  the  long  run  when  the  replacement  element  comes  into  play. 

In  Case  i,  depreciation  funds  allocated  for  new  investment  are  consid¬ 
erably  greater  than  savings  generated  by  capital  stock.  In  year  10,  for' 
example,  the  depreciation  fund  available  for  that  year  is  some  three  times 
the  savings  generated  at  a  6  per  cent  rate  of  saving,  and  twice  the  savings 
when  the  rate  of  saving  is  raised  to  8  per  cent.  Rates  of  growth  ranging 
from  2  to  4  per  cent  a  year  maintain  this  relationship.  This  relationship  is 
masked  in  the  model  during  the  early  years  since  some  of  the  savings  which 
come  from  capital  accumulated  before  year  1  are  included  in  the  total  savings 
stream.  This  explains  why  even  up  to  year  10  the  savings  total  is  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  depreciation. 

Another  factor  explaining  the  depreciation-savings  relationship  is  the 
capital-inc'ome  ratio;  this  is  inversely  proportional  to  income  and  a  higher 
capital-income  ratio  yields  a  lower  income  with  a  resulting  lower  volume 
of  savings.  Since  depreciation  is  a  direct  function  of  capital  invested  and 
is  independent  of  the  capital-income  ratio,  a  high  capital-income  ratio  of  6 
to  1  as  used  in  Case  1  should  result  in  a  higher  proportion  of  depreciation 
to  savings  than  in  an  economy  where  there  is  a  lower  capital-income  ratio 
(e.g.  a  U.S.  ratio  of  3  to  1).“ 

Foreign  borrowing  and  total  product.  A  debt  owed  to  outsiders  repre¬ 
sents  the  sum  which  must  be  secured  from  abroad  after  internal  savings  and 
depreciation  accruals  have  been  utilized  to  meet  the  given  order  of  invest¬ 
ment.  The  size  of  the  borrowings  which  are  secured  from  abroad  is  signi- 

aln  the  U.S.  the  depreciation  charges  given  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  for  the 
periods  1929-40  and  1947-51  were  in  the  ratio  to  personal  savings  of  almost  3  to  1;  the 
rate  of  iiersonal  savings,  being  some  4-6  per  cent  of  national  product,  is  therefore  almost  as 
high  as  that  assumed  for  total  savings  in  this  model. 
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ficant  both  before  they  are  obtained  and  after.  It  is  a  problem  beforehand 
because  one  of  the  major  difficulties  of  the  poorer  territories  is  that  of  secur¬ 
ing  those  investment  funds  which  have  to  be  borrowed  from  abroad. 
The  size  of  foreign  borrowings  is  significant  also  after  these  have  lieen 
obtained,  since,  owed  outside  of  the  community,  they  are  a  very  real  burden 
on  the  economy.  The  society  is  forced  to  ship  goods  and  services  abroad 
to  pay  for  interest  charges.  If  this  debt  were  owed  internally  the  problem, 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  would  be  different,  interest  charges  wouUi 
be  passed,  as  it  were,  from  one  hand  to  the  other  of  the  society  and  there 
would  be  no  direct  loss  of  goods  and  services;  interest  would  be  paid  out 
of  taxation.  The  size  of  the  foreign  borrowings  has  therefore  to  be  scruti¬ 
nized  with  great  care.  It  is  assumed  that  the  difficulties  of  borrowing  funds 
are  brushed  aside.  E.xternally  derived  funds  are  substantial  (Table  1). 
Thus  in  year  1  over  half  the  investment  funds  have  to  be  sought  abroad  but 
by  the  tenth  year  tlie  relationship  has  become  more  favourable  and  only 
about  a  third  of  the  funds  are  so  derived.  This  trend  continues  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years. 

Understandably  the  faster  the  rate  of  growth  the  heavier  is  foreign  bor¬ 
rowing.  Thus  a  4  per  cent  rate  of  growth  (with  a  6  per  cent  rate  of  sav¬ 
ing)  required  in  year  20  about  27  per  cent  of  investment  funds  to  come 
from  abroad  compared  with  only  8  per  cent  for  a  2  per  cent  rate  of  growth. 
In  year  30  while  a  2  per  cent  rate  of  growth  can  be  financed  from  internal 
sources,  a  4  per  cent  rate  of  growth  still  requires  foreign  sources  to  provide 
20  per  cent  of  investment  funds.  One  can  see  how  significant  an  improved 
late  of  saving  can  be.  If  year  20  is  taken  as  an  example,  a  4  per  cent  rate 
of  growth,  with  8  per  cent  saving,  requires  22  per  cent  of  inxestment  funds 
from  abroad  compared  with  27  per  cent  for  a  6  per  cent  le\’el  of  saving. 

A  method  of  seeing  the  order  of  foreign  borrowing  in  perspective  is  to 
make  comparison  with  the  total  product  generated  by  investment  in  the 
sector.  Under  the  conditions  of  Case  i  dependence  on  foreign  borrowing 
continues  for  all  rates  of  growth,  and  throughout  the  period  the  accumu¬ 
lated  debt  has  a  high  ratio  to  the  total  product.  This  is  especially  high  in 
the  early  years.  By  year  30  this  ratio  has  fallen  to  1.4  from  2.5  in  year  10 
for  a  6  per  cent  rate  of  saving  and  a  3  per  cent  rate  of  growth.  For  an  8 
per  cent  rate  of  saving  the  corresjionding  ratio  has  fallen  to  1.1  from  2.4. 
It  is  only  for  the  2  per  cent  rate  of  growth  that  the  accumulated  foreign 
debt  is  small  enough  to  be  smaller  than  the  total  product  by  year  30.  For 
an  8  per  cent  rate  of  saving,  the  thirtieth  year’s  total  product  is  more  than 
1.5  times  the  debt  accumulated  up  to  that  period. 

Interest  is  calculated  on  foreign  borrowing  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  the 
facilitating  assumption  being  that  government  borrowing  makes  such  a  low 
rate  possible.  In  Case  i,  interest  on  foreign  borrowing  is  a  heavy  charge 
on  the  economy.  With  a  6  per  cent  rate  of  saving  and  3  per  cent  rate  of 
growtli  the  interest  charges  amount  to  about  9  per  cent  in  the  first  year,  to 
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about  8  in  the  tenth  and  to  about  5.7  per  cent  in  the  twentieth.  While  with 
the  same  rate  of  growth  an  8  per  cent  rate  of  saving  makes  the  interest 
charges  a  little  less  onerous  (i.e.  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  product) 
the  charges  are  still  heavy.  Thus  interest  charges  on  the  accumulated  debt 
in  the  twentieth  year  are  some  5  per  cent  of  total  product.  The  most  fav¬ 
ourable  combination  of  values  presented  (a  2  per  cent  rate  of  growth  with 
an  8  per  cent  rate  of  saving)  ends  with  the  thirtieth  year’s  interest  on  ac- 
ciimidated  debt  being  under  2  per  cent  of  the  year’s  total  product.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  the  last  years  of  the  model  the  accumulated  debt,  while 
s«)me  8  times  that  in  the  first  yeiur,  and  while  therefore  having  increased 
greatly,  is  less  than  one  fourth  as  great,  in  relation  to  the  total  product,  as 
in  the  first  years. 

The  economic  difficulties  facing  the  community  if  it  is  to  succeed  in 
a  programme  based  on  the  assumptions  of  Case  i  of  the  model  are  indeed 
great,  in  practical  terms  almost  insuperable.  The  capital  coefficient  which 
here  applies,  i.e.  6,  clearly  makes  a  generous  allowance  for  ancillary  invest 
ment  necessary  for  manufacturing  production  or  for  the  reproducible  capi¬ 
tal  element.  For  a  territory  in  which  there  has  already  been  a  good  deal 
of  investment  in  basic  services,  the  allowance  may  be  an  over-generous  one. 
The  capital  coefficient  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States  in 
iS80  was  only  1.5  (2).  In  the  early  years  before  the  programme  gains 
momentum  the  gross  product  earned  in  the  sector  goes,  in  substantial  mea¬ 
sure,  to  meet  interest  on  foreign  borrowings. 

Case  it 

In  Case  ii  (Table  2)  the  main  assumptions  in  the  model  are  the  same 
as  in  Case  i;  the  new  departure  in  Case  ii  is  that  the  capital-income  ratio, 
which  in  Case  i  was  taken  as  6:1,  in  Case  ii  is  4:1.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  the  lowering  of  tliis  ratio  for  those  groups  of  the  poorer 
territories  which  are,  compared  with  some  iweas,  relatively  ad\’anced  in  re¬ 
gard  to  past  investment  of  reproducible  capital.  The  reasons  are  discussed 
in  the  section  on  capital-income  ratios  below. 

A  higher  productivity  of  capital  affects  the  final  relationships  primarih’ 
because  higher  income  generated  results  in  higher  .savings.  The  figures  il¬ 
lustrate  the  degree  to  which  savings,  as  apart  from  depreciation  accruals, 
play  an  important  part  in  capital  formation  if  there  is  a  higher  productivity 
of  capital.  While  the  depreciation  element  is  not  affected  by  the  capital-in¬ 
come  ratio,  the  savings  element  is;  a  lower  ratio  leads  to  higher  savings  and 
makes  higher  internal  capital  formation  possible.  Thus  by  the  tsventieth  year 
savings  and  depreciation  (with  a  capital-income  ratio  of  4:1,  and  8  per  cent 
rate  of  savings  and  3  per  cent  rate  of  growth)  make  up  97  per  cent  of 
the  investment  requuirements,  but  (with  a  capital-income  ratio  of  6:1,  the 
same  rates  of  savings  and  growth )  make  up  only  87  per  cent  of  investment  re¬ 
quirements.  In  the  case  of  a  2  per  cent  rate  of  growth,  savings  and  depre- 


Tablk  2.  Investment  Relationships  in  Case  li;  Constant  Capital-Income  Ratio  of  4:1 


Tablk  2.  Investment  Relationships  in  Case  ii;  Constant  Capital-Income  Ratio  of  4:1 
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ciation  meet  investment  needs  in  full  by  the  twentieth  year  and  are  able 
to  start  contributing  to  the  reduction  of  the  foreign  debt  accumulated  in 
past  years;  this  does  not  happen  in  the  twentieth  year  wit’'  any  combination 
of  variables  provided  there  is  a  6:1  capital -income  ratio. 

These  relationships  show  why  the  programme  is  better  in  outlook  and 
appears  more  feasible  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community  in  Case  ii 
than  in  Case  i.  For  a  3  per  cent  rate  of  growth  and  8  per  cent  rate  of 
saving,  investment  required  to  meet  the  employment  levels  set  is  such  that 
the  accumulatetl  borrowings  from  abroad  eventually  bec'ome  nearly  9  times 
the  loans  in  the  first  year  but  in  the  same  time  the  income  has  increased 
nearly  50  times.  In  consequence  the  accumulated  foreign  borrowings  while 
growing  have  a  manageable  relationship  with  the  total  product;  the  value 
added  in  the  thirtieth  vear  is  nearly  three  times  the  accumidated  debt  for 
the  whole  thirty-year  period;  in  Case  i,  the  total  product  for  the  comparable 
variables  was  less  than  the  accumulated  borrowings.  The  higher  savings 
lead  to  lower  foreign  borrowings  and  lower  interest  payments;  in  conse¬ 
quence  interest  payments  become  a  much  less  formidable  problem  than  in 
Case  i.  It  is  clear  that  capital  productivity  is  a  significant  factor. 

Case  Hi 

In  Case  iii  the  rate  of  savings  is  kept  constant  at  6  per  cent.  Calcula¬ 
tions  are  then  based  on  combinations  of  varying  capital  coefficients  (6  and  4) 
and  varying  rates  of  growth  (2, 3,  and  4  per  cent).  The  departure  from  Cases  i 
and  ii  is  that  the  element  of  accelerated  depreciation  is  introduced:  the  capital 
value  is  written  off  (in  15  years)  before  the  physical  life  of  the  asset  e.xpires 
(in  30  years).  Since  accelerated  depreciation  charges  can  be  met  only  if  re¬ 
latively  high  profits  are  earned,  the  proportion  of  capital  stock  which  is  taken 
as  a  basis  for  depreciation  charges  is  reduced  from  the  80  per  cent  used  in 
Cases  i  and  ii  to  65  per  cent  in  Case  iii.  A  reduction  in  the  projiortion  of  capi¬ 
tal  stock  chargeable  with  depreciation  tends  to  modify  the  effects  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  accelerated  depreciation  element.  The  assumptions  in 
Case  iii— accelerated  depreciation  and  a  lower  proportion  of  capital  for 
which  depreciation  is  allowable— increase  the  resemblance  to  conditions  of 
economic  growth  in  the  real  world. 

The  higher  capital  productivit)-,  a  ratio  of  4:1  compared  with  6:1,  shows 
itself  in  the  higher  savings.  The  accelerated  depreciation  results  in  a  higher 
level  of  accumulation  of  depreciation  funds  in  the  early  years  with  a  re¬ 
sulting  improvement  in  capital  formation  from  local  sources.  Thus  for  a 
3  per  cent  rate  of  growth  normal  depreciation  (on  80  per  cent  of  capital 
stock)  provides  3  per  cent  of  investment  funds  in  year  1  and  23  per  cent  in 
\’ear  10  in  both  Cases  i  and  ii;  the  corresponding  figures  for  Case  iii  (with 
its  accelerated  depreciation  on  only  65  per  cent  of  capital  stock)  are  4  per 
cent  and  38  per  cent. 

The  final  relationships,  as  indicated  by  foreign  borrowings  and  total 
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product,  present  a  more  liopeful  picture  and  manageable  situation  than  does 
either  Case  i  or  Case  ii.  With  a  2  per  cent  rate  of  growth  and  a  capital- 
income  ratio  of  4:1  accumulated  foreign  borrowings  in  the  tenth  year  are 
just  slightly  higher  than  the  total  product  of  that  year.  By  the  tw'entiet’i 
year  the  accumidated  foreign  borrowings  are  about  a  third  of  the  total 
product.  By  that  time  the  savings  and  depreciation  funds  have  met  the 
investment  requirements  and  it  becomes  possible  to  start  retlucing  foreign 
commitments;  the  interest  on  the  foreign  borrowings  is  only  1  per  cent  of 
total  product. 

Auxiliary  notes  on  certain  inter-relationships. 

Under  Case  ii  the  question  of  capital-income  ratio  arose  and  under 
Case  iii  that  of  accelerated  depreciation.  These  and  the  impli<|ations  for 
replacement  deserve  further  consideration. 

Capital-income  ratio 

The  problem  of  estimating,  even  crudely,  capital-income  ratios  for 
[Korer  areas  is  not  one  only  of  measurement  but  of  definition  of  capital 
values.  This  makes  inter-country  comparisons  difficult.  One  method  of 
approach  is  to  examine  the  inter-relationships  in  the  cMrlicT  stages  of  the 
more  advanced  economies.  This  has  the  reservation  that  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  social  and  economic  circumstances  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
industrialized  countries  enable  very  relevant  conclusions  to  be  drawn  for  the 
poor  countries  today. 

Apart  from  this  reservation,  figures  for  a  a)nsiderable  period  back  ha\  e 
to  be  secured  if  one  wishes  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  trend  the  capital-income 
ratios  have  taken,  but,  even  in  the  industrialized  countries,  the  data  on  these 
ratios  are  scare.  One  country  for  which  there  is  some  information  is  the 
United  States,  and  Creamer  (2)  gives  figures  for  all  manufacturhig  from 
1880  to  1948.  These  figures,  in  1929  prices,  range  from  1.5  in  1880  to  2.0 
in  1919.  There  was  a  steady  rise  from  1880  to  1914  in  the  amount  of  capital 
required  per  dollar  of  output.  The  amount  of  capital  inx’ested  per  dollar  of 
output  began  to  fall  in  1914  and  continued  until  1948.  These  figures  re¬ 
late  only  to  capital  in  manufacturing  industries  and  do  not  represent  what 
may  be  termed  the  reproducible  capital-income  ratio.  An  estimate  of  the 
reproducible  capital-income  ratio  is  given  by  Hansen  (7).  These  ratios, 
as  can  be  ex|x*cted,  are  higher  than  those  for  manufacturing  investment 
given  bv  Creamer  and  are  3.0  from  1889  to  1898,  3.1  from  1899  to  1908,  3.3 
from  1909  to  1918,  2.9  from  1919  to  1928  and  2.5  for  19.50.  The  range  be¬ 
tween  the  highest  and  lowest  is  lower  than  those  given  by  Creamer.  In  the 
Hansen  figures  there  are  the  same  trends  (a  rise  from  1880-1914  and  a  fall 
from  1914-1948)  as  in  the  series  given  by  Creamer.  Fluctuations  in  the 
capital-income  ratios,  although  occurring,  have  been  mild  and  the  ratios  ap¬ 
pear  to  remain  constant  for  long  periods. 

A  rising  trend  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  American  economv  was 
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also  experienced  in  Europe  between  1880  and  1914.  The  figure  for  Great 
Britain  rose  from  4.5  in  1865  to  over  6  in  1895  and  remained  constant  until 
1913.  For  France  the  figure  rose  from  under  4  in  1850  to  about  6  by  1900 
and  almost  7  by  1913.  Kuznets  (10)  observes  that  for  roughly  the  same 
dates  1880-1944  (but  excluding  the  first  World  War  and  later  years)  the 
capital-output  ratios  for  the  more  advanced  economies  were  noticeably 
higher  tlian  for  the  younger  countries.  About  1913  the  ratios  were  over  6 
in  France  and  Great  Britain,  about  5  in  tlie  Netherlands**,  over  4.5  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  close  to  3  in  the  United  States,  Ganada  and  Australia.  In  ex¬ 
plaining  the  difference  between  the  older  and  younger  countries  he  draws 
attention  to  the  overseas  payments  of  the  older  European  countries  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  high  ratio  of  principal  to  jield  of  these  investments  tended 
to  raise  tlie  total  capital-national  income  ratio.  In  tlie  older  European 
countries,  tlie  capital-output  ratio  was  raised  by  a  high  rate  of  savings— 
due  perhaps  to  factors  such  as  inequalities  of  income,  lower  social  mobihty, 
lower  rates  of  increase  of  national  inc-ome.  The  situation  in  the  younger 
c-ountries  was  just  the  opposite  of  this. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  evaluate  the  position  for  the  advanced  countries  it  is 
more  so  for  the  poor  countries.  One  has  seen  figures  of  2  to  2.5  for  Latin 
.America  and  a  figure  of  2  for  South  .Africa.  Honduras  has  detailed  figures 
which  come  from  a  census  of  manufactures  taken  in  1950  and  the  figures 
fur  tlie  overall  totals  are: 


Industries  studied 


Capital- V'alue  added 


.All  enterprise 
(except  home 
work-shops ) 

1.67 


5  or  more 
employees 


2.27 


Less  tlian  6 
employees 
(except  home 
work-shops) 
0.36 


If  the  American  reproducible  capital-income  ratio  (3.0)  in  the  1890  s 
and  tlie  capital-value  addctl  ratio  (1.7)  for  1890  (all  in  1929  prices)  are 
used  as  a  rough  index,  the  reproducible  capital-income  ratio  for  Honduras 
in  1950  would  lie  4.0.  The  figure  for  Honduras  to  which  this  intlex  is  ap- 
phed  is  2.27— that  of  the  capital-value  added  ratio  for  “5  or  more  employees”. 
The  fixed  capital-income  ratio  for  Jamaica  based  on  the  1946  Census  of 
Manufactures  is  1.27  (3). 

A  capital-income  ratio  of  4:1  was  tried  in  Cases  ii  and  iii  as  being  pos¬ 
sibly  applicable  to  a  newly  developing  economy  in  which  there  has  been 
a  fair  degree  of  reproducible  capital  already  invested  and  where  there  is  a 
c'onscious  policy  to  encourage  labour-oriented  enterprises. 

Accelerated  depreciation 

During  recent  times  an  increasingly  popular  measure  for  encouraging 

«A  1954  figure  given  by  Tliervooren  for  Holland  is  3.5  (17). 
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rapid  investment  is  accelerated  depreciation  (5).  Thus,  during  the  second 
World  War,  the  United  States  Government  allowed  investors  favourable 
accelerated  depreciation  allowances  as  a  means  of  encouraging  new  invest¬ 
ment.  In  Jamaica,  a  ‘pioneer’  manufacturer  may,  in  five  years,  set  off 
against  income  arising  from  the  enterprise  a  sum  equivalent  to  his  capital 
invested.  Trinidad,  Puerto  Rico,  Nigeria  and  others  have  corresponding 
provision.  Much  of  the  emphasis  laid  on  an  incentive  of  this  kind  relates 
to  the  attractions  of  tax  exemption  which  however  may  often  be  merely  a 
postponement  of  tax  payment.  Postponement  can  be  of  material  assistance 
in  the  young  life  of  an  enterprise  even  while  resulting  ultimately  in  higher 
taxation.  Higher  taxation  is  of  course  possible  under  conditions  of  progres¬ 
sive  taxation,  continued  profits  and  no  depreciation  credit  allowances. 

The  incentive  of  accelerated  depreciation  has,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  investment,  other  and  more  attractive  features  than  tax  exemption.  The 
important  social  advantage  of  accelerated  depreciation  arises  in  a  dynamic 
situation  when  under  conditions  of  active  economic  growth  the  entrepreneui 
has  clear  attractions  for  ploughing  his  depreciation  fund  back  into  new  capi¬ 
tal  expansion.  He  can  reduce  the  risk  of  investment  in  fixed  capital  since 
this  can  in  large  measure  be  written  off  via  income  tax  exemption.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  there  are  disadvantages;  the 
revenue  losses  in  normal  taxation  may  be  quite  considerable  in  the  early 
years  although  there  is  no  i’eason  why  re\’enue  in  the  community  should 
depend  on  this  form  of  taxation  for  any  gi\'en  amount.  Another  implication 
of  accelerated  depreciation  is  the  tendency  to  accentuate  economic  fluctua¬ 
tions:  enouraging  expansion  when  conditions  are  buoyant  and  profits  high; 
ineffective  or  even  deflationary  at  other  times  by  encouraging  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  investment  for  the  future  when  profits  may  be  expected  to  be  higher. 
The  shorter  the  period  allowed  for  writing  off  the  capital,  the  more  generous 
are  the  potential  conditions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  entrepreneur.  Op¬ 
ponents  of  the  measure  base  their  criticism  on  this  alleged  over-generosity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  period  of  accelerated  depreciation,  if  too  long— i.e, 
the  amount  written  off  annually  being  too  small— loses  much  of  its  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  entrepreneur;  and  the  element  of  attractiveness  is  important. 
Various  writers  have  jwinted  out  that  the  effectiveness  of  tax  exemption 
measures,  in  inducing  investment,  is  to  a  large  degree  psychological.  If  the 
element  of  attractiveness  is  as  important  as  is  believed,  it  is  probably  not 
enough  to  lower  the  amortization  period  from  30  or  20  years  to  10  vears  if 
the  measure  is  to  induce  new  investors.  On  the  one  hand  a  too  short  period 
for  accelerated  depreciation  is  over  liberal  to  new  business;  on  the  other,  a 
too  long  period  can  be  unattractive  to  the  new  investor. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  shorter  the  period  taken  for  accelerated 
depreciation,  the  higher  is  the  proportion  of  capital  expansion  which  can 
come  from  the  depreciation  fund.  With  a  3  per  cent  rate  of  growth  a 
change  from  a  5-year  to  a  10-year  period  will  reduce  the  projwrtion— of  the 
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accelerated  depreciation  fund  to  the  normal  straight  line  depreciation  fund 
calculated  on  a  30-year  life— from  141  to  131  per  cent.  Despite  this,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  other  features  in  the  model  being  dominated  by  the 
accelerated  depreciation  element,  only  an  attenuated  form  of  accelerated  de 
preciation  based  on  the  relatively  long  period  of  15  years  is  introduced  in 
Case  iii. 

Replacement 

(a)  Replacement  at  expiration  of  life  of  assets.  In  Cases  i,  ii  and  iii  the 
assumption  is  that  the  life  of  equipment  is  30  years,  that  replacement  will 
not  take  place  in  the  period,  that  all  the  capital  assets  will  wear  out  in  the 
thirtieth  year  and  that  the  problem  of  replacement  arises  only  in  the  year 
30  plus  1.  Since  prices  remain  constant  the  cost  of  the  replacement  in  the 
tliirty-first  year  will  be  the  investment  made  in  the  first  year.  In  the  in¬ 
terval  the  annual  depreciation  allocation  has  accumulated  and  is  finally 
equal  to  replacement.  If  there  were  no  growth  in  the  economy,  the  depre¬ 
ciation  fund  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  replacement  nee^.  In  this 
model  growth  has  taken  'place  at  varying  rates  of  2,  3  and  4  per  cent  a  year; 
in  consequence  the  depreciation  fund  accumulated  in  the  30  years  exceeds 
the  replacement  requirements.  The  faster  the  rate  of  growth  the  lower  is 
the  proportion  of  the  depreciation  fund  required  to  meet  replacements. 
Thus  the  equations  giving  the  general  relationships  show  (Table  4)  that 
with  a  life  span  of  assets  of  30  years  a  2  per  cent  rate  of  growth  requires 
some  73  per  cent  of  the  accumulated  depreciation  fund  to  meet  replace¬ 
ments  compared  with  62  per  cent  of  the  depreciation  fund  for  a  3  per  cent 
rate  of  growth  and  52  per  cent  of  the  depreciation  fund  for  a  4  per  cent 
rate  of  growth.  This  would  mean  that  for  2,  3  and  4  per  cent  rates  of 
growth  the  proportion  of  depreciation  funds  available  for  capital  expansion 
after  replacements  had  been  met  was  27  per  cent,  38  per  cent  and  48  per 
cent  respectively.  The  magnitude  of  what  is  ‘left  over’  after  replacement 
is  met— and  is  thus  available  for  expansion— is  a  function  of  the  rate  of 
growth  and  the  life  span  of  the  equipment  (Table  4). 

Table  4  throws  some  light  on  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  a 
faster  compared  with  a  slower  rate  of  growth.  The  faster  the  rate  of  growth, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  higher  the  ratio  of  investment  funds  to  de¬ 
preciation  funds  in  the  short  run;  in  the  long  run  the  fact  that  higher  rates 
of  growth  are  associated  with  a  lower  ratio  of  replacement  to  investment 
tends  to  compensate.  Provided  the  initial  difficulties  can  be  met,  a  faster 
late  of  growth  has  advantages  which  develop  over  time. 

In  order  to  study  the  implications  when  replacement  requirements  arise 
lor  consideration  under  the  assumptions  of  the  model,  computations  were 
made  (Tables  5  and  6)  for  periods  immediately  succeeding  the  30  years 
of  the  model.  In  the  expiration  year  plus  1,  the  problem  has  to  be  faced. 
Growth  and  internal  supplies  of  investment  will  receive  a  check.  Instead 
of  all  depreciation  funds  being  available  for  e.xpansion,  only  depreciation 
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Table  4.  Relationship!)  at  the  End  or  Ljee  Span  of  Assets  Between  Depreciation, 
Cross  Investment,  Replacement,  Rate  of  Growth  and  Life  Span  of  Assetso 


Product  of  rate  of  growth 
of  investment  and 
life  of  assets  (b) 

Depreciation/ 
gross  investment 

Replacement/ 
gross  investment 

Rcplacemant/ 

depreciation 

0.1 

95 

91 

96 

0.3 

86 

74 

86 

0.5 

78 

61 

78 

0.6 

75 

55 

73 

0.7 

71 

50 

70 

0.8 

69 

45 

65 

0.9 

66 

41 

62 

1.0 

63 

37 

59 

1.1 

60 

34 

57 

1.2 

58 

30 

52 

1.5 

51 

23 

45 

funds,  less  the  replacement  of  the  capital  assets  made  in  year  1,  will  be 
available.  Admittedly,  the  acceleration  principle  would  have  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  with  if  there  were  a  levelling  off  in  the  supply  of  investment  funt. 
in  the  period  after  the  expiration  of  the  30  years;  but  these  implications  art 
not  for  discussion  here.  Despite  this  check  the  depreciation  allocation  in 
the  thirty-first  year  is  far  above  the  replacement  requirements,  even  though 
the  investments  indicated  for  the  last  ^  years  have  taken  place. 

Figures  are  shown  in  Tables  5  and  6  for  combinations  of  different 
values  of  the  variables-rates  of  growth  (2,  3  and  4  per  cent),  rates  of  sav¬ 
ing  (6  and  8  per  cent),  capital  coefficients  (4  and  6).  The  results  shown 
range  from  a  low  rate  of  savings  combined  with  a  high  capital  coefficient 
( C )  to  the  more  favourable  situation  of  a  higher  rate  of  savings  ( 8  per  cent ) 
combined  with  a  low  capital  coefficient  (4).  With  the  lower  rates  of  saving 
and  a  high  capital  t'oefficient,  foreign  borrowings  become  unattractively 
liigh.  With  such  a  combination  growth  even  at  2  per  cent  would  present 
considerable  difficulty.  With  a  rate  of  saving  of  8  per  cent  and  a  capital 
coefficient  of  4,  the  picture  becomes  distinctly  less  dismal.  Thus  in  year 
35  for  a  3  per  cent  rate  of  growth,  the  ratio  of  accumulated  foreign  borrow¬ 
ings  to  the  national  product  in  tliat  year  is  0.4.  The  implication  of  this  is 
that  (in  the  absence  of  innovation  or  discovery  during  tlie  life  span  of  the 
assets  which  could  affect  the  situation  significandy)  higher  rates  of  saving 
and/or  better  use  of  capital  than  the  lower  limits  here  considered  are  re¬ 
quired  if  economic  growth  of  even  2  per  cent  a  year  is  to  be  attained.  It 

aThese  can  be  derived  from  the  equations  below  where  R  =  Replacement,  G  =  Gross  in¬ 
vestment,  D  =  Depreciation,  r  =  rate  of  economic  growth  and  m  =  life  span  of  capital 
assets  {4)-. 

1 

1  -  - 

1  (1  -f  f)" 

R/G  =  -  and  D/G  =  - 

(1  -4-  r)**  rm 

The  compulations  assume  that  total  investment  sets  aside  a  depreciation  allowance. 
When  this  assumption  is  modified  (as  in  Cases  i,  ii  and  iii)  and  only  a  part  of  investment 
sets  aside  depreciation  funds,  the  relationships  would  clearly  be  also  modified.  Nevertheless 
in  order  to  avoid  inconvenient  complications  we  retain  the  assumption  in  these  equations 
that  total  investment  makes  provision  for  depreciation. 
l‘This  column  is  the  product  of  the  life  of  the  assets  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  investment. 
Thus  a  30  years  life  with  a  2  per  cent  (i.e.,  .02)  rate  of  growth  gives  a  product  of  0.6. 


Table  5.  Relationships  When  Replacements  Met  in  Full  after  Expiration  of  Life 
OF  Assets,-  Constant  Capital-Income  Ratio  6:1 
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is  only  with  the  most  favourable  combination  (2  per  cent  rate  of  growtli, 
capital-income  ratio  of  4:1,  8  per  cent  rate  of  saving)  that  the  relationship 
of  foreign  borrowings  to  total  product  improves  from  year  35  to  40.  Never¬ 
theless  in  year  35  when  the  replacement  problem  is  being  faced  squarely, 
the  ratio  of  borrowings  to  product  is  in  each  case  more  favourable  than  in 
year  20  when  no  replacements  had  yet  been  met. 

The  model  has  assumed  constant  prices  in  its  interpretation  of  replace¬ 
ment  relationships,  but  if  prices  change,  the  cost  of  replacement  later  will 
no  longer  necessarily  be  equal  to  the  original  investment.  Higher  prices 
will  therefore  raise  the  magnitude  of  the  replacement  depreciation  ratio 
and  thus  increase  the  proportion  of  depreciation  requiretl  for  replacement; 
they  will  similarly  lower  the  depreciation  investment  ratio  and  decrease  the 
volume  of  expansion  which  can  be  generated  by  allocated  depreciation  funds. 
Nevertheless,  even  if  prices  rise  at  the  rate  they  have  done  for  the  last  90 
years  (a  rough  rate  of  2  per  cent)  there  will  still  be  a  balance  left  over 
irom  the  depreciation  fund,  after  replacements  have  been  met,  to  promote 
expansion*.  The  interplay  of  changing  prices  and  the  use  of  depreciation 
funds  can  accentuate  inflation  effects  during  periods  of  rising  prices  and 
deflation  in  the  reverse  conditions.  On  the  other  hand  the  existing  depre¬ 
ciation  practice  is  to  understate  profits  during  depressions  and  to  overstate 
them  at  other  times.  This,  by  reducing  income  tax  liabilities  in  the  one 
case  and  increasing  them  in  the  other,  has  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  eco¬ 
nomy  {4). 

While  these  various  considerations  are  important,  a  point  for  emphasis 
in  this  discussion  is  that,  for  a  community  starting  on  a  period  of  rapid  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  there  is  a  first  stage  during  which  the  question  of  replace- 
nient  is  conceivably  not  important;  the  community'  enjoys,  as  it  were,  a 
breathing  spell  and  can  use  its  depreciation  funds  for  capital  expansion. 
This  is  in  part  an  explanation  of  the  economic  expansion  which  has  got  under 
way  in  some  communities.  The  degree  to  which  these  funds  will  be  avail¬ 
able  will  largely  depend  on  replacement  policy,  and  replacement  policy  less 
favourable  than  that  assumed  in  this  session  is  discussed  under  (b)  belov 

(b)  Replacement  in  part  during  life  of  assets.  The  assumptions  thus  bar 
are  that  capital  assets  are  not  replaced  until  the  expiration  date  of  their  life 
and  until  they  are  physically  used  up.  In  order  to  examine  the  case  where 
a  different  replacement  policy  exists  and  where  replacements  may  be  made 
earlier  the  figures  in  Tables  7,  8  and  9  were  prepared.  Schiff  argues  that  in 

aAn  equation  which  throws  some  light  on  the  relationship  is: 

rm  (1  -t-  e)"*  m  (u  +  e)  ( 1  -H  e)" 
n/D  = - = - 

(1  r)"  [1  +  (u  -(-  e)]«  -1 

The  only  variables  additional  to  those  shown  in  the  footnote  a  (p.  20)  are  the  rate  of  rise 
in  prices,  e  and  the  real  rate  of  growth,  u.  If  the  rate  of  increase  in  prices  annually  is  2  per 
cent,  then  R/D  =  .82.  Therefore  with  an  increase  in  prices  of  2  per  cent  annually,  re¬ 
placement  requirements  would  be  82  per  cent  of  the  depreciation  fund;  18  per  cent  of  the 
fund  would  be  left  over  and  available  for  capital  expansion. 


Table  7.  Relationships  When  Different  Values  of  Replacement  Met  during  Life 
OF  Assets  and  the  Residue  Met  at  Expiration  of  Life  of  Assets; 
Constant  Rate  of  Saving  of  8  Per  Cent 
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the  real  world  the  serviceability  of  most  assets  gradually  undergoes  erosion 
and  the  effects  become  visible  soon  after  the  goods  go  into  service  (16). 
Deterioration  encourages  the  entrepreneur  to  invest  in  new  assets  and  to 
allocate  to  them  the  more  exacting  functions  performed  at  an  earlier  stage 
by  the  original  assets.  There  is  therefore  in  general  a  gradual  functional 
displacement  and  fractional  replacement  which  normally  begins  before  the 
good  is  retired  and  written  off.  Because  of  the  technical  obsolescence  ele¬ 
ment  this  practice  is  widespread,  and  replacement,  finally  and  at  a  moment 
of  time  on  a  basis  of  physical  expiration,  is  unusual. 

The  assumptions  in  Tables  7,  8  and  9  as  before  are:  depreciation  ac- 
cnials  begin  immediately  after  installation  on  a  straight  line  basis;  the  ser- 
\  ice  life  span  of  the  asset  is  30  years.  The  rate  of  growth  is  held  constant 
at  3  per  cent.  There  are  combinations  of  variables  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  values:  rate  of  growth,  3  per  cent;  rates  of  savings  8,  12  and 
15  per  cent;  capital  coefficients  6  and  4.  The  chief  point  of  departure 
i;.  that  it  is  now  assumed  that  there  are  varying  fractions  of  the  estimated 
depreciation  accruals  available  for  depreciation  at  the  end  of  the 
life  of  the  assets;  the  remaining  portion  of  depreciation  accruals  i.s  used 
up  during  the  life  of  the  assets  for  replacement.  Thus  in  the  first  line  of 
'fables  7,  8  and  9,  ratios  are  given  for  the  assumption  that  80  per  cent  of  de- 
[)reciation  accruals  are  used  for  replacement  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  the 
assets  (i.e.,  in  year  30  plus  1);  20  per  cent  of  the  assets  is  replaced  during 
life  of  assets  (i.e.  bet^veen  years  1  and  30).  This  ranges  to  the  assumption 
of  ratios  of  20  per  cent  replacement  at  the  end  and  80  per  cent  replacement 
during  the  life  of  the  assets.  The  calculations  are  based  on  a  uniform 
spread  of  replacement  throughout  the  life  of  the  assets  and  this  assumption, 
admittedly  an  over-simplification,  has  in  its  favour  that  it  is  fairly  close  to 
what  happens  in  practice. 

Theoreticallv  and  for  a  3  per  cent  rate  of  growth,  with  30  years  life, 
total  replacement,  if  made  only  at  end  of  life  of  assets,  consumes  about  59 
per  cent  of  depreciation  fund.  The  corresponding  figures,  if  20  per  cent 
and  40  per  c'ent  of  replacement  are  made  during  life  of  assets  (i.e.  80  per 
cent  and  60  per  cent  replacement  at  end  of  life  of  assets),  iu'e  69  per  cent 
and  77  per  cent  respectively.  If  the  capital-income  ratio  is  as  low  as  6  and 
if  20  per  cent  of  replacement  is  made  during  life  of  assets  the  foreign  borrow¬ 
ings  to  total  product  ratio  is,  for  at  least  the  first  20  years,  over 
2  for  an  8  per  cent  rate  of  saving.  Investment  increasing  at  3  per 
cent  appears  to  be  too  rapid  to  be  manageable  as  long  as  depreciation 
[)olicy  calls  for  anything  over  20  per  cent  of  replacement  during  the 
life  of  assets.  Even  when  the  level  of  savings  is  as  high  as  15 
per  cent  the  requirement  for  funds  additional  to  internal  supplies  for 
capital  formation  are  uncomfortably  large  and  it  is  not  easy  for  an  under¬ 
developed  economy  to  reach  levels  of  saving  of  15  per  cent.  Thus  in  year 
20,  with  15  per  cent  savings,  even  when  only  20  per  cent  of  assets  are  re- 


Table  8.  Relationships  When  Diffehent  Values  of  Replacement  Met  dubing  Life 
OF  Assets  and  the  Residue  Met  at  Expiration  of  Life  of  Assets; 

Constant  Rate  of  Saving  of  12  Per  Cent 
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Table  9.  Relationships  When  Different  Values  of  Replacement  Met  during  Life 
OF  Assets  and  the  Residue  Met  at  Expiration  of  Life  of  Assets; 


Table  9.  Relationships  When  Different  Values  of  Replacement  Met  during  Life 
OF  Assets  and  the  Residue  Met  at  Expiration  of  Life  of  Assets; 

Constant  Rate  of  Saving  of  15  Per  Cent 
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placed  before  retirement  the  ratio  of  foreign  borrowings  to  total  product 
is  1.4.  The  tables  show  the  improved  relationships  when  capital-income 
ratio  falls  and/or  the  level  of  saving  rises.  It  is  clear  that  the  higher  the 
proportion  of  replacement  made  during  the  life  span  of  the  assets  the  lower 
the  proportion  of  current  depreciation  accnials  available  for  capital  expan¬ 
sion.  For  the  financing  of  the  required  capital  expansion  to  be  possible  one 
alternative  is  higher  levels  of  foreign  borrowings  which,  as  pointed  out  above 
has  many  limitations.  The  alternative  is  to  increase  the  level  of  internal 
savings,  and  this  explains  why  in  this  section  higher  levels  of  savings  (8 
12  and  15  per  cent)  have  been  tried  in  the  combinations. 

Conclusions  and  Summary 

The  economically  underdeveloped  territories  support  some  eight-tenths 
of  the  world  population  and  have  some  three-tenths  of  its  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  territories  population  pressure 
is  not  a  dominating  factor— for  instance  in  Latin  America,  parts  of  Africa, 
Oceania.  In  other  areas  population  pressure  is  of  such  urgency  and  un- 
emplovment  so  massive  that  they  loom  large  in  the  thinking  of  those  con¬ 
cerning  themselves  with  economic  growth;  such  areas  include  Asia,  parts 
of  North  Africa,  much  of  the  Caribbean. 

The  problem  of  economic  growth  in  the  communities  with  excess  popu¬ 
lation  have  their  own  peculiar  quality.  In  an  economy  which  is  primarily  a 
market  one  the  problem  is  essentially  that  of  increasing  production  and  de¬ 
creasing  underemployment  and  unemployment.  Even  the  Keynesian  eco¬ 
nomics,  whose  analysis  has  done  so  much  to  throw  light  on  the  problems  of 
unemployment  (the  assumption  is  unlimited  labour  at  current  prices),  as¬ 
sumes  also  unlimited  land  and  unlimited  capital.  As  far  as  land  is  con¬ 
cerned  there  are  many  examples  in  the  underdeveloped  territories  to  show 
that  the  limits  of  land  in  agricultural  production  can  be  extended  by  irriga¬ 
tion,  reclamation  and  agricultural  extension.  In  measures  for  development, 
therefore,  there  is  need  for  emphasis  on  increasing  agricultural  producti^ty 
and  agricultural  production.  Most  of  the  measures  for  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment,  like  those  for  other  development,  are  largely  conditioned  by  avail¬ 
ability  and  proper  use  of  capital.  In  addition  to  the  emphasis  on  increased 
agricultural  production  there  is  need  for  diversification  of  the  economies  of 
these  types  of  communities  for  the  expansion  of  new  productive  enterprises 
which  are  ^  required  if  the  unemployment  problem  is  to  be  tackled.  These 
enterprises  are  complementary  to  agricultural  development  since  one  of  the 
major  factors  making  higher  productivity  possible  is  the  low  marginal  fac¬ 
tor;  better  management  is  associated  with  farms  of  an  economic  size  and 
farms  of  economic  size  are  likely  to  evolve  in  peasant  areas  with  reduced 
pressure  on  the  land.  Investment  in  the  growth  of  productive  enterprises 
has  received  primary  attention  in  this  paper. 

The  assumption  that  capital  is  unlimited,  even  if  admissible  for  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  more  advanced  countries,  cannot  apply  to  the  type  of  territory 
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which  the  present  paper  has  in  mind.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  major 
concerns  of  those  attempting  to  study  economic  growth  in  the  under¬ 
developed  territories  is  the  limited  nature  of  investment  funds.  Much  of 
the  work  being  done  in  the  field  of  economic  policy  relates  to  efforts  to 
increase  the  supply  of  investment  funds,  and  some  of  the  work  in  economic 
analysis  relates  to  the  use  of  these  funds  and  to  capital  accumulation  in 
general. 

The  study  examines,  essentially,  the  problem  of  investment  and  the 
sources  of  its  supply.  It  attempts  to  examine  some  of  the  processes  which 
can  go  on  during  periods  of  active  economic  growth.  The  models  present 
relationships  in  the  form  of  ratios  for  combinations  of  values  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  variables;  ratios  of  growth  in  capital  investment,  rates  of  saving, 
capital  coeflBcients,  proportions  of  replacement  to  be  made  during  the  life 
of  the  assets.  I  use  certain  approximations  as  a  basis  for  the  assumptions 
underlying  the  calculations— which  provide  as  realistic  a  series  of  combin¬ 
ations  as  my  acquaintance  with  the  literature  makes  possible.  The  models 
start  off  with  orders  of  investment,  the  basis  of  which  is  explained;  and  in¬ 
vestment  is  the  propeUing  force  in  the  analysis.  Three  values  of  rate  of 
growth  of  investment  are  introduced  in  the  models.  Except  under  the  most 
favourable  of  the  assumptions  of  these  models  a  rate  of  growth  as  high  as 
4  per  cent  a  year  makes  the  financing  problem  formidable. 

The  figures  indicate  some  of  the  implications  of  depreciation  and  re¬ 
placement  interaction  in  the  capital  formation  of  a  poor  but  expanding 
economy.  If  economic  growth  is  active  and  if  prices  are  constant  (or  even 
if  there  is  moderate  inflation)  depreciation  is  not  identical  with  replace¬ 
ment.  The  depreciation  fund  is  greater.  Other  things  being  equal  the 
more  rapid  the  rate  of  economic  growth  the  greater  is  the  divergence.  An 
outcome  of  this  is  that  under  certain  conditions  depreciation  funds  can  be 
a  powerful  factor  in  contributing  to  capital  expansion.  This  is  not  as  simple 
as  it  sounds,  and  one  is  confronted  with  the  egg-hen  type  of  relationship: 
depreciation  funds  can  contribute  substantially  to  rapid  capital  expansion 
but  can  do  so  best  if  rapid  capital  expansion  is  itself  under  way.  Economic 
development  is  often  said  to  be  like  a  snowball;  once  it  gets  a  start  and  be¬ 
gins  to  move  it  can  gain  in  size  as  it  progresses.  The  depreciation  relation¬ 
ships  introduce  a  nuance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  snowball  metaphor:  the 
snowball  can  grow  through  external  additions  and  also  through  internal 
accretions. 

The  depreciation  relationships  are  based  on  two  sets  of  assumptions. 
The  first  set  is  in  common  with  those  made  by  Domar  and  Eisner  (4,  5,  6): 
straight  line  depreciation;  the  period  of  amortization  the  same  in  the  case 
of  all  assets;  replacement  at  the  expiration  of  life  of  assets.  The  ratios  show 
how  significant  depreciation  funds  can  be  in  capital  expansion;  for  the  lower 
levels  of  capital  productivity  and  rates  of  savings,  depreciation  accruals  make 
up  a  greater  portion  of  investment  needs  than,  do  normal  savings.  Relation- 
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ships  are  also  shown  with  accelerated  depreciation  which  further  increases 
the  significance  of  depreciation’s  contribution  in  the  early  years  to  capital 
expansion.  In  order  to  explore  the  effects  of  differing  replacement  policies 
some  of  the  assumptions  suggested  by  Schiff  (16)  were  also  inb'oduced;  the 
replacement  of  varying  proportions  of  capital  assets  during  the  life  of  the 
assets  and  only  the  remainder  replaced  at  the  retirement  date  of  the  assets. 
These  assumptions  reduce  the  capital  accruals  available  for  capital  expan¬ 
sion  and  draw  attention  to  the  rate  of  savings  which,  for  a  given  propensity 
to  save,  is  so  largely  dependent  on  capital  productivity.  The  values  of  sav¬ 
ings  on  which  the  calculations  are  based  range,  in  most  instances,  from  the 
low  rates  typical  of  the  poorer  territories  to  the  higher  levels  of  savings 
found  in  the  richer  c-ountries.  An  outcome  of  this  study  has  been  to  draw 
attention  both  to  the  level  of  saving  attainable  but  also  to  that  relevant  fac¬ 
tor,  capital  productivity.  In  the  study  of  economic  growth  in  the  poor 
countries  v.'here  sources  of  internal  financing  must  necessarily  be  important, 
the  capital  productivity-savings-depreciation-replacement  relationships  pro¬ 
mise  rewarding  results  as  more  is  known  about  them. 

A  rough  gauge  of  the  feasibility  of  the  programme  in  practical  terms  is 
the  ratio  of  foreign  borrowings  required  (in  excess  of  internal  financing) 
to  income  generated  by  the  investment.  There  are  some  implications  of  the 
assumption  of  dependence  on  foreign  borrowings.  Conceivably  an  invest¬ 
ment  programme  could  be  undertaken  without  or  with  limited  dependence 
on  foreign  borrowing,  either  deliberate  or  induced;  import  and  currency 
controls  would  be  involved.  The  investment  would  generate  purchasing 
power  inside  the  economy,  raising  incomes  until  the  necessary  savings  had 
been  achieved.  The  weakness  would  be  that  if  there  were  severe  inelas¬ 
ticities,  notably  in  food  supplies,  savings  would  be  derived  through  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  profits  in  a  price  inflation.  This  happened  in  Chile.  To  the 
extent  that  there  was  elasticity  of  resources  one  could  raise  part  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  internally.  The  discussion  here  imphes  a  reliance  on  foreign  capital 
which  would  not  necessarily  always  apply  to  the  poorer  territories  which  do 
not  easily  secure  investment  funds  from  abroad;  there  are  some  territories 
in  which  the  pressure  on  supply  has  not  yet  reached  inflationary  proportions. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  possible  to  envisage,  under  some  indications,  higher 
levels  of  savings  than  are  assumed  in  most  parts  of  this  paper. 

An  indication  of  the  significance  of  capital  productivity  is  given.  If  the 
level  of  savings  is  held  constant  at  6  per  cent  a  change  in  the  capital  coeffi¬ 
cient  from  6  to  4  changes  the  proportion  of  internal  savings  to  investment 
in  year  20  and  at  a  2  per  cent  rate  of  growth  from  47  per  cent  to  56  per 
cent. 

One  of  the  simplifying  assumptions  of  the  study  is  that  loans  are  ob¬ 
tained  through  public  sources  and  at  a  relatively  low  rate  of  interest.®  If 

aThe  third  annual  report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Colombo  Plan  reports  that 
overseas  aid  in  the  last  year  amounted  to  £390  m.  and  that  nearly  two-thirds  was  in  the 
form  of  outright  grants.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  imaginary  territory  will  be  able  to  get 
free  grants  at  will  but  that  liberal  rates  of  interest  may  be  sought. 
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this  assumption  that  borrowing  is  done  through  Government  sources  were 
lelaxed  the  alternative  would  be  in  the  main  to  attract  entrepreneurs  who 
would  bring  to  the  c-ommunity  branch  enterprises,  some  capital,  some  know¬ 
how  and  some  market  outlets.  Such  an  assumption  might  involve  a  re-ex¬ 
amination  of  the  interest  rates  on  foreign  borrowing,  and  would  certainly 
introduce  the  problem  of  export  of  profits  in  addition  to  tlie  other  external 
transactions  tacitly  assumed  in  the  preface— payment  of  interest  and  repay¬ 
ment  of  foreign  loans.  It  did  not  seem  feasible  to  deal  with  these  further 
complications  in  this  paper. 
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SOME  IMPLICATIONS  OF  AN  INVESTMENT-DEPRECIATION 

MODEL 


BY 

C.  E.  CuMPER 

This  note  is  based  on  a  slightly  simplified  version  of  the  model  de¬ 
veloped  by  H.  D.  Huggins  in  his  paper  “Some  Investment,  Depreciation, 
Savings  and  Capital  Productivity  Relationships  in  Economic  Growth” 
(p.  1).  It  explores  the  effect  of  variations  in  tlie  assumed  values  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  parameters  on  the  length  of  time  which  can  be  expected  to 
elapse  before  an  investment  programme  of  the  ty|)e  considered  in  that 
paper  can  be  supported  by  the  savings  generated  within  the  economy. 

The  assumptions  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  Huggins  except  that: 

(i)  the  rate  of  growth  of  investment  is  taken  as  3  per  cent  (r  =  .03). 

(ii)  depreciation  is  charged  on  all  investment. 

(iii)  no  net  savings  are  available  within  the  economy  other  than  those 
generated  by  the  investment  programme. 

It  is  further  assumed  that  the  investment  programme  can  be  regardetl 
as  self-supporting  when  the  net  savings  in  the  economy  (including  depreci¬ 
ation)  becoming  available  in  the  course  of  a  year  become  equal  to  the  in¬ 
vestment  for  that  year  together  with  the  interest  on  foreign  borrowing  under¬ 
taken  in  connection  with  the  investment  programme. 

The  following  symbols  are  used: 

It  =  investment  in  year  t 

At  =  savings  in  year  t  (excluding  depreciation) 

a  =  proportion  of  income  saved 

b  =  capital-income  ratio 

Di  =  depreciation  charges  in  year  t 

m  =  life  span  of  each  capital  asset 

Nf  =  interest  on  foreign  borrowings  in  year  t 

i  =  rate  of  interest  on  foreign  borrowings 

f  =  rate  of  growth  of  investment 

The  requirement  for  the  investment  programme  Incoming  self-supiiort- 
ing  is  then: 

.At  -j-  Df  ^  If  -j- 
or  At  -j-  Df  —  N  t  ^  1$ 
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By  the  conditions  of  the  model  these  quantities  are  defined  by: 
a  t 

At  =  _  7,  s  (1  -f  f)« 

b  1 

t 

or  setting  kt  =  S  (1  +  f)'-', 

1 

a 

At  =  /i  —  kt 

b 

It  1  , 

Dt  =  -  h  S  (1  +  r)‘-‘.  =  -  7,  k, 

ml  m 

f  I  /a  1\  t 

Nt  =  i  /.  S](l  +  4-  -  )  s  (1  4-  r)*-* 

1  i  \b  m)  1 

t  /a  1\. 

—  Ii  i  k  —  It  i  sf  —  “t”*"!  k 

1  \b  mj. 
t 

or  setting  Kt  =  5-  fcj 

N,  =  I.  (ikt)  -  7,  -  4- 

\b  mj 

I,  =  7,  (1  -f  r)*-^ 

The  quantity  /j  being  common  to  all  these,  the  requirement  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  programme  being  self-sup[X)rting  is  therefore: 

a  1  ^  \ 

(-  -|-  -  —  i)  kt  ^  (1  +  '■)*“* 

b  m  \b  m/ 

Figures  1  to  3  show  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  curves  reiircsenting 
the  two  sides  of  this  equation  for  various  values  of  u/b,  m  and  i. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  savings -depreciation  curves  are 
notional  both  beyond  their  intersection  with  the  investment  curve  and  beyond 
the  point  t  =  m,  since  at  these  |X)ints  the  conditions  of  the  model  cease  to 
hold. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  consideration  need  be  given  in  this  context 
to  values  of  a,  the  proportion  of  income  saved,  greater  than  0.12,  while  the 
most  probable  values  of  b,  the  capital-income  ratio,  lie  between  3  and  6. 
The  range  of  a/b  is  therefore  from  .003  to  .040.  Figure  1  show's  the  curves 
for  seven  values  of  a/b  from  .005  to  .035,  on  the  assumption  that 
1/m  =  i  =  .03.  It  can  Ije  seen  tliat  only  with  values  of  a/b  greater  than 
.025  is  the  crucial  condition  fulfilled  that  the  curves  intersect  before  t  =  m, 
and  that  for  the  lowest  value  showm  the  curves  are  roughiv  parallel,  indicat- 
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ing  tliat  the  amount  of  new  foreign  borrowing  needed  to  maintain  the  riite 
of  growth  is  constant  from  year  to  year. 

Values  of  a/b 


h  = 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

.02 

.007 

.005 

.004 

.003 

.04 

.013 

.010 

.008 

.007 

.06 

.020 

.015 

.012 

.010 

.08 

.027 

.020 

.016 

.013 

.10 

.033 

.025 

.020 

.017 

.12 

.040 

.030 

.024 

.020 

In  Figure  2  it  is  assumed  that  a/b  =  .025  and  1/m  =  .03.  It  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  consider  a  range  of  i  greater  than  .03  -  .07  (i.e.  interest 
rates  on  foreign  borrowings  of  from  3  to  7  per  cent).  It  can  be  seen  that 
tlie  effect  on  the  savings  curve  of  changes  in  i  of  this  order  is  slight. 

In  Figure  3  it  is  assumed  a/b  =  .020,  .025  and  .030  and  i  =  .03,  while 
m  (the  life  span  of  each  asset)  varies  from  16.7  to  50  years.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  savings  cur\'e  is  displaced  to  the  left  with  low  values  of  /«,  but 
that  this  displacement  is  apparently  proportional  to  m,  so  that  the  power 
of  the  model  to  satisfy  the  condition  that  the  curves  intersect  before  the 
point  t  =  m  is  not  affected. 

So  far  as  this  limited  examination  goes,  therefore,  it  seems  that  the 
jK>wer  of  this  model  to  satisfy  the  im}X)rtant  condition  that  the  annual  sav¬ 
ings  and  depreciation  made  available  by  the  investment  programme  become 
.sufficient  to  cover  the  annual  current  expenditure  on  the  programme  before 
the  end  of  the  life  of  the  first  capital  assets  laid  down  is  not  sensiti\e  to 
interest  rates  or  to  the  length  of  the  replacement  period  but  is  sensitive  to 
the  quantity  a/b  and  so  to  the  components  of  that  quantity.  The  proportion 
of  income  saved  and  the  income  derived  from  each  unit  of  investment  are 
therefore  confirmed  as  practically  important  quantities  in  judging  the  prob¬ 
able  success  of  an  investment  programme. 
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THE  NEW  JAMAICAN  EMIGRATION 


BY 

W.  F.  Maunder 
Introduction 

This  paper  presents  the  results  of  two  surveys  carried  out  in  the  early 
part  of  October,  1954,  of  Jamaican  emigrants  leaving  for  the  United 
Kingdom;  one  relates  to  a  party  leaving  by  sea  and  the  other  by  air.“  The 
surveys  were  designed  to  answer  certain  simple  yet  basic  questions,  and 
the  fact  that  the  information  yielded  may  be  superficial  for  many  purposes 
is  overshadowed  by  the  complete  lack  of  any  data  on  the  subject.  This 
movement  is  one  which  is  exciting  considerable  interest,  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  Jamaica,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  an 
unambitious  study  of  this  type  none  the  less  has  a  high  marginal  value.  In 
fact,  it  was  originally  planned**  as  a  supplement  to  an  employment  studv, 
and  the  orientation  of  approach  is  to  determine  what  the  Jamaican  labour 
force  is  losing  by  emigration. 

The  schedule  ( reproduced  in  Appendix  I )  was  completed  at  the  King¬ 
ston  wharf  and  at  Palisadoes  Airport,  in  the  two  cases  respectively,  at  the 
actual  time  of  departure.  Lines  of  clerks  were  located  in  continuation  of 
the  ordinary  passenger  processing  procedure,  and  before  passengers  finallv 
embarked  a  one-way  exit  door  check  ensured  that  everybody  had  been 
cleared,  not  only  by  Customs  and  Immigration  officials  but  by  the  survev 
interviewers.  A  distinct  advantage  of  this  system  was  that  the  problem  of 
non-response  did  not  arise  at  all  and  that  co-operation  was  readily  forth¬ 
coming.  A  disadvantage  was  that  interviewing  time  had  to  be  strictly 
limited  and  the  average  time  per  schedule  was  of  the  order  of  two  minutes. 
Fortunately  the  interviewing  team  was  well  experienced  in  similar  work  and 
the  schedule  was  designed  on  the  box  system  to  facilitate  rapid  recording. 
In  all,  265  schedules  were  completed  for  the  group  leaving  by  sea  anil  508 
for  the  group  travelling  by  air. 

The  definition  of  an  emigrant  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  has  been 
that  formulated  by  Isaacs  (8):  i.e.,  as  the  movement  of  a  free  individual 
with  the  intention  of  effecting  a  lasting  change  in  residence.  In  practice 

aAIthough  the  surveys  were  financed  entirely  by  the  Institute,  they  were  conducted  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Jamaica.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Director  of  Statistical  Services  for  helpful  criticism  on  the  design  of  the  surveys,  and  to 
certain  members  of  his  staff  who  aided  in  its  execution;  particularly  to  Mrs.  V.  Murphy,  who 
took  the  administrative  arrangements  under  her  wing,  and  to  Mr.  O.  C.  Francis,  who  assisted 
in  supervising  the  interviewing. 

1-At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Prest. 
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die  distinction  had  to  be  based  on  the  person  s  own  declaration  that  |they 
were  going  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  seek  work,  and  no  schedules  were 
completed  for  passengers  who  stated  they  were  travelling  for  business, 
[)leasure,  educational  or  other  similar  pinposes. 

Whilst  no  attempt  is  made  systematically  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the 
present  migratory  movement  some  background  material  is  presented  in  the 
following  section  in  order  to  give  some  kind  of  perspective  to  its  significance. 

Some  Demographic  History 

The  problems  of  past  migratory  movements  affecting  the  British  West 
Indies  must  be  approached  with  considerable  care  as  Kuczynski  (9)  has 
shown.  Inter-censal  population  estimates  based  on  natural  increase  and  net 
migration  data  have  frequently  in  the  past  been  subject  to  such  a  margin 
of  error  when  checked  against  census  data  that  opinion  on  the  direction  of 
migration  has  been  completely  reversed. 

In  Jamaica,  although  the  first  census  was  taken  in  1844,  registration  of 
births  and  deaths  was  not  instituted  until  1878  and  even  then  was  not 
complete  for  some  time  after.  Inferences  about  migratory  movements  from 
official  Jamaican  sources  are,  therefore,  uncertain  up  to  19(X>*  but  can  be 
supplemented  by  other  fragmentary  data  to  yield  an  outline  of  the  period 
from  1881. 

Based  on  inter-censal  periods  the  following,  which  should  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  Table  1,  is  the  broad  pattern  of  events: 

(a)  1881  to  1891— a  period  of  emigration;  a  natural  increase  of  some  84,000 
or  greater  was  offset  by  a  migration  of  some  25,000  or  greater.  A  great 
part  of  the  net  migration  was  achieved  in  the  first  6  years,  mainly  by 
the  movement  of  labourers  to  Colon  to  aid  in  the  Isthmus  canal  project. 
In  the  last  four  years  although  there  was  a  reverse  flow  from  the 
Isthmus  it  was  counteracted  by  a  movement  to  Costa  Rica, 
t'b)  1891  to  1911*’— another  period  of  emigration  overall;  whilst  the  natural 
increase  (235,000)  was  proportionately  greater,  emigration  (43,000) 
was  relatively  less  than  in  the  preceding  period.  Until  the  United 
States  Government  acquired  the  Canal  property  in  1904  and  recom¬ 
menced  operations,  the  outward  movement  was  negligible  and,  hence, 
practically  the  whole  movement  occurred  in  the  last  seven  years  of  the 
period  and  was  directed  towards  Panama. 

(c)  1911  to  1921— the  great  period  of  Jamaican  emigration;  a  net  outivard 
movement  of  77,000  offset  a  major  part  of  the  natural  increase  (104.000  ). 
It  would  appear  that  the  main  impetus  of  the  Panamanian  emigration 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  beginning  of  the  period‘’  but  there  was 
aSee  Census  of  Jamaica,  1943  (3)  pp.  XXVII  et  seq. 
hA  census  was  not  taken  in  1901. 

^Following  Kuczynski’s  manipulations  with  records  of  deaths  by  birthplace  which  arc  avail¬ 
able  for  Panama,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  that  the  total  emigration  to  Panama  from  Jamaica 
was  of  the  order  of  40,000,  using  the  same  assumptions  as  he  employs  (see  Kuczynski  (9), 
pp.  6  et  seq.).  By  a  similar  procedure  one  may  extend  the  argument  to  venture  the  state¬ 
ment  that  some  3.5,000  of  this  total  was  arrived  at  by  1911, 
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probably  a  continuing  flow  of  replacements  for  labour  force  wastage 
up  to  1915.  Another  outlet  which  developed  during  the  middle  of  the 
period  was  to  the  United  States,  but  data  are  very  meagre*.  The 
third  and  most  important  receiving  country  was  Cuba  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  flow  became  of  major  proportions  after  1916*’.  Costa 
Rica  also  appears  to  have  been  a  receiving  country. 

(d)  1921  to  1943'— a  period  of  immigration;  the  natural  increase  to  353,000 
was  supplemented  by  a  net  immigration  of  26,000.  The  accepted  view  is 
that  emigration  came  to  a  halt  during  these  decades  and  in  addition  a 
considerable  number  of  previous  emigrants  returned  to  Jamaica.  The 
latter  movement  appears  to  have  occurred  chiefly  in  the  years  1926- 
1933. 

(e)  1943  to  1954'*— another  period  of  emigration:  a  natural  increase  of  some 
330,000  has  been  offset  by  a  net  emigration  of  some  33,000.  This  latter 
figure  is  composed  of  two  distinct  components;  the  first  is  tlie  large 
movement  of  contract  workers  and  others  to  the  United  States  since  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  World  War.  The  second  is  the  migration  to 
the  United  Kingdom  which  has  chiuacterized  the  early  50’s.  Detailed 


Table  1.  Migratory  Movements  Since  1881. 


Census  Dates 

Natural 

increase 

Net 

migration* 

Rate  of 
growth 
(annual 
average ) 

Direction,  timing  and 
estimated  distribution 

of  outward  flow  | 

(a) 

1881-1891 

83,526 

-24,839 

1.01 

Colon: 

1881-87: 

18,000 

Costa  Rica: 

1887-91: 

7,000(?) 

(b) 

1891-1911 

235,730 

-43,838 

1.50 

Panama: 

1904-11: 

35,000 

Costa  Rica: 

1901-10: 

8,000 

(c) 

1911-1921 

103,812 

-77,077 

0.32 

Panama: 

1911-15: 

5,000 

U.S.: 

1914-18: 

7,000(?) 

Cuba: 

1916-20: 

60,000 

Costa  Rica : 

1901-09: 

5,000 

(d) 

1921-1943 

353,179 

+  25,766 

2.01 

(e) 

1943-1954 1 

327,586 

-32,716 

1.99 

U.S.: 

1943-45: 

20,000 

U.K.: 

1949-54: 

13,000(?) 

‘Net 

migration  is 

computed  as 

inter-censal  increase  niint(.« 

natural  increase. 

tThe  information  presented  in  this  column  has  been  inferred  from  various  sources,  as  discussed  in 
the  text  and  footnotes.  It  is  intended  to  indicate  approximate  orders  of  magnitude  only  and  the 
more  doubtful  sosessments  are  marked  with  a  question  mark. 
fl954  figures  are  based  on  the  Registrar  General’s  end  of  year  estimates. 

Sources;  Registrar  General’s  Report,  1951  (10);  Unpublished  material  supplied  by  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  the  Registrar  General. 


aFrom  United  States  census  material  Kuczynski  (9)  shows  the  increase  in  West  Indian  bom 
residents  (excluding  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  U,S.  Virgin  Islands)  to  be  of  the  order  of  3(1,000 
over  the  decade.  In  these  circumstances  Jamaican  emigration  to  the  U.S.  is  unlikely  to  have 
exceeded  10,000;  in  Table  1,  calculated  as  a  residual,  it  is  entered  as  7,000(?). 

bArrivals  from  Jamaica  reported  in  Cuba  are  of  the  order  of  80,000;  allowing  for  those  who 
returned  (roughly  20,000)  the  net  migration  to  Cuba  could  well  have  been  of  the  order  of 
60,000  although  Jamaican  sources  record  it  as  only  40,000. 

cNo  census  was  taken  in  1931  and  the  1941  census  was  deferred  imtil  1943. 

dit  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  end  census  point  to  check  figures  in  this  section. 
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consideration  is  given  to  the  question  of  the  volume  of  this  movement 

in  the  next  section. 

A  central  fact  which  emerges  from  Table  1  is  the  high  rate  of  growth 
which  has  been  attained  since  1921— a  situation  which  is,  of  course,  well 
known.  As  Bowen  (1)  has  pointed  out  a  rate  of  growth  of  2  per  cent  per 
annum  for  a  country  without  unexploited  resources,  cannot  be  sustained  for 
any  long  period  of  time  without  a  dangerous  situation  developing.  An  even¬ 
tual  food  supply  problem  can  be  met  only  by  an  increased  value  of  exports 
in  terms  of  the  cost  of  food  imports  or  by  a  substantial  increase  in  agricid- 
tural  productivity.  It  may  suffice  here  to  say,  without  entering  into  a 
discussion  of  these  possibilities,  that  there  are  no  grounds  at  present 
apparent  for  accepting  either  as  a  solution.  In  fact  the  problem  has  been 
discussed  ad  nauseam  in  a  series  of  reports  and  other  publications  and  no¬ 
body  has  foreseen  any  easy  answer. 

It  has  been  many  times  recognized  that  migration  might  be  a  vital 
point  in  this  situation  and  the  first  impression  of  the  data  given  above  is 
tliat  it  has  played  an  important  part  in  influencing  the  rate  of  growth  over 
the  whole  of  the  period  covered.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
net  outward  migration  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing  as  its  net  effect  on 
population  growth.  Several  factors  work  in  contrary  directions,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  assert  unambiguously  what  the  population  growth  would  have 
been  if  the  migration  had  not  taken  place.  This  point  is  examinetl  in  some 
detail  in  the  final  section  after  the  data  yielded  by  the  surveys  have  been 
assessed. 

Moreover,  total  population  movement  is  a  crude  criterion  for  judging  the 
desirability  or  otherwise  of  emigration.  Clearly  the  effects  of  emigration  on 
an  economy  depend  not  only  on  the  size  of  the  outflow  but  on  the  a)m- 
}X)sition  of  the  migrant  group.  For  example,  for  a  community  aiming  at 
economic  development,  particidarly  in  an  industrial  form,  the  removal  of 
skilled  tradesmen  might  be  a  serious  handicap  whereas  the  loss  of  the  same 
ii.imber  of  farm  labourers  might  be  an  advantage.  It  is  questions  of  this 
kind  that  the  surveys  were  directed  towards  answering. 

Present  Volume  Of  Movement. 

The  surveys  were  not  designed  to  yield  information  about  the  size  of 
the  present  flow  of  emigrants  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Furthermore,  there 
are  no  official  statistics  available  from  which  any  direct  indication  can  be 
obtained.  In  order  to  estimate  the  net  emigration  to  the  United  Kingdom 
one  is  driven  to  employ  indirect  methods. 

Table  2  gives  the  official  migration  figures  since  1943  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  starting  point. 

For  present  purposes  the  figures  given  in  Table  2  suffer  from  three  major 
disadvantages.  The  first  is  that  West  Indian  migration  statistics  have  a 
suspect  historv.  Kuczynsld  ("9)  has  shown  that  there  has  been  repeated 
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Table  2.  Jamaican  Migration  1943-1954. 


Year 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Excess 

Males 

of  departures  over 

Females 

arrivals. 

Total 

1943 

20,117 

22,584 

2,192 

275 

2,467 

1944 

22,661 

36,289 

11,910 

1,718 

13,628 

1945 

37,167 

32,580 

-5,671 

1,084 

-4,.587 

1946 

25,882 

23,545 

-2,849 

512 

-2,337 

1947 

24,685 

22,845 

-2,092 

252 

-1,840 

1948 

23,008 

25,001 

1,450 

543 

1,993 

1949 

27,779 

28,097 

-619 

957 

318 

1950 

32,922 

34,633 

1,029 

682 

1,711 

1951 

39,648 

44,107 

3,345 

1,114 

4,459 

1952 

46,156 

.50,036 

1,942 

1,938 

3,880 

1953 

52,811 

57,094 

2,435 

1,848 

4,283 

1954  • 

54,384 

65,015 

5,091 

5,540 

10,631 

"First  three-quarters  at  annual  rate. 
Source:  Central  Bureau  of  Statistiot. 


underestimation  of  emigration  behveen  census  points.^  The  Jamaican  re¬ 
cord  has  not  been  as  bad  as  that  of  some  of  the  other  territories  but  the 
same  tendency  has  been  undeniably  present.  The  determination  of  error 
in  the  figures  shown  cannot  be  made  until  the  next  census  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  net  emigration  given  represents  a  lower  limit.  The  seamd 
disadvantage  is  that  the  immediate  and  not  the  ultimate  origin  or  destination 
is  recorded  which  means  that  a  person  travelling  to  X  \’ia  Y  is  shown  as 
travelling  to  Y.  The  third  difficulty  is  that  the  departures  are  not  broken 
down  according  to  type  to  enable  emigrants  proper  to  be  distinguished  from 
visitors,  intransit  travellers  and  those  going  abroad  on  temporary  trips.  The 
last  disability  is  to  some  extent  remedied  b)'  information  available  in  the 
Digest  of  Statistics  No.  12  (6)  regarding  arrivals  and  departures  bv  birth¬ 
place.  Thus,  over  the  period  1945-52,  the  net  outward  movement  of  Ja¬ 
maicans  is  shown  as  approximately  4,100  compared  with  a  total  emigration 
of  some  3,600  for  the  same  period  from  Table  2.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
tliat  the  movement  of  ‘extraneous’  bodies  in  either  direction  substantially 
cancels  out. 

Since  it  is  believed  that  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  the  major  receiving  countries  over  the  period  1943-54,  it  is  possible  to 
narrow  our  considerations  somewhat. 

Oppportunities  for  emigration  to  the  United  States,  apart  from  the 
contract  workers  schemes,  are  limited  but  are  of  much  greater  significance 
than  the  current  sub-quota  of  100  per  year  would  suggest.  Figures  supplied 
by  the  United  States  Consul-General  in  Jamaica  show  that  some  6,000 
immigrant  visas  were  issued  between  July  1949  and  December  1954  (which 
is  as  far  as  the  Consulate  records  extend)  and  from  an  examination  of 
trends  it  would  appear  that  the  total  for  the  whole  period  194.3-54  would 

aDeath  registrations  are  accepted  as  the  must  accurate  class  of  data  and  then  birth  registrations 
and  records  of  departures,  in  that  order.  It  will  be  seen  readily  that  to  take  account  of 
birth  registration  errors  (which  would  take  the  fonn  of  under-renistration)  can  only  increase 
the  (downward)  error  in  departure  counts.  Incidentally,  if  census  figures  are  questioned,  it 
may  be  observed  that  much  the  same  holds  true;  one  would  look  for  a  progressively  more 
complete  enumeration. 
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be  of  the  order  of  10,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  do  not 

include  the  contract  workers.  Moreover  since  the  new  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  entry  into  the  United  States  came  into  force  in  1952,  the  number  of 
non-immigrant  visas  issued  by  the  Consulate-General  has  doubled. 
There  are  obvious  grounds  for  supposing  that  a  large  part  of  this  increase 
could  be  attributed  to  those  intending  to  violate  their  non-immigrant  status 
by  establishing  permanent  residence;  in  this  case  the  total  flow  to  the  United 
States  could  be  increased  by  as  much  as  4,000.  Further,  data  supplied  by 
Ihe  Ministry  of  Labour  show  that  a  fair  proportion  of  contract  workers  stay 
on  in  the  States  after  the  expiration  of  their  contracts;  whilst  only  3,763 
were  still  on  contract  at  the  end  of  1954,  the  total  e.xcess  of  departures  over 
tetums  for  the  whole  period  was  6,122.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  total  net  emigration  to  the  United  States,  both  contract  workers  and 

others,  was  probably  of  the  order  of  20,000  over  the  period  1943-54. 

There  is  no  available  evidence  of  either  emigration  or  immigration  to 
and  from  other  areas  on  a  substantial  scale,  and  the  best  working  hyjxjthesis 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  volume  of  movement  to  the  United  Kingdom  is 
lepresented  by  the  difference  between  the  total  (net)  outflow  and  the 
movement  to  the  United  States.  On  this  basis  it  would  appear  that  the 
movement  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  small  before  1954,  probably  never 
much  exceeding  1,000  a  year®;  the  best  estimate  for  19.54  itself  would 
then  be  about  9,000.  Whilst  this  estimate  is  corroborated  by  the 
general  experience  of  local  travel  agents’’  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
that  any  violent  error  can  be  involved,  it  is  clearly  worthwhile  to  trace  any 
independent  checks  that  are  available.  Accordingly  a  search  has  been  made 
through  the  files  of  the  daily  press  to  note  records  of  departures  for  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1954  and  the  results  are  given  in  Table  3.  These 
figures  are  intended  to  relate  to  the  permanent  emigrants  only  but  there  is, 
of  course,  no  guarantee  that  the  figures  are  either  accurate  or  complete. 

The  tentative  figure  of  9,000  compares  reasonably  with  the  data  given 
in  Table  3  and  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  1954  rate  is  maintained  or 
exceeded  in  future  years,  the  volume  of  migration  is  of  first  rate  significance 


Table  3.  Press  Records  of  E.migrants  Departing  for  the  U.K.  19.54,  by  Quarters 


1954 

Number  of  emigrants 

By  sea 

By  air 

Total 

1st  Quarter 

— 

1,349 

1,349 

2nd  Quarter 

62 

1,355 

1,417 

3rd  Quarter 

2,180 

536 

2,716 

4th  Quarter 

700 

1,577 

2,277 

Total 

2,942 

4,817 

7,759 

Source:  Compiled  from  Daily  Gleaner  reports  (5). 


i>The  1951  Census  1  ikt  cent  Sample  Tables  (2)  records  15,200  U.K.  residents  as  of  British 
West  Indian  birth.  The  Jamaican  share  is  unlikely  to  have  exceeded  half  of  this  total. 

t>Several  new  agencies  were  opened  in  1954  to  cope  with  the  traffic. 
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lo  the  Jamaican  economy.  Historically  (see  Table  1)  the  1954  rate  makes 
the  ciurent  movement  as  important  as  any  that  has  occurred  in  the  past. 
When  set  against  a  natural  increase  of  the  order  of  30,000  per  annum  it 
is  again  seen  to  be  substantial.  It  is  even  more  striking  when  set  against 
the  ciurent  annual  increment  in  the  labour  force,  which  Huggins  (7)  has 
set  at  12,000  per  year.  Numerically  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  significance  of 
the  present  migration  rate.  No  simple  conclusions  can  be  reached,  however, 
from  total  figures  of  this  kind,  as  different  effects  will  be  generated  depending 
on  the  composition  of  the  emigrant  group  and  on  many  other  factors.  The 
survey  data  presented  in  this  paper  will  serve  to  make  some  of  these  con¬ 
siderations  more  precise. 

Composition  of  the  Subvey  Gboups 
In  Table  4  below  is  given  the  composition  of  the  survey  groups  by  sex 
and  age. 

Table  4.  Ace  and  Sex  Composition  of  Emigrants 
( Feroentage  distribution  ) 


Age  group 

Sea 

Air 

Jamaica* 

1951 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

0-13 

( Children  not 

separated ) 

5 

(Children  not  separated)  1 

35 

14  -  19 

8 

7 

7 

7 

12 

8 

10 

20  -  24 

19 

13 

15 

27 

27 

27 

9 

25  -  29 

24 

24 

22 

20 

21 

20 

8 

30  -  34 

24 

21 

21 

21 

15 

19 

7 

35  -  39 

7 

13 

10 

10 

10 

10 

7 

40  -  49 

13 

18 

15 

12 

14 

12 

11 

50  -  59 

4 

3 

4 

4 

- 

3 

7 

60  + 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

6 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number 

135 

130 

280 

344 

164 

514 

- 

Mean  age 

31.3  yrs. 

32.8  yrs. 

31.1yrs. 

30.9  yrs. 

24.4  yrs. 

29.9  yrs. 

26.1  yrs. 

*Age  distribution  for  the  whole  population  as  giv.m  in  the  Registrar  General’s  Reimrt  for  1951  (10). 


The  selective  nature  of  the  emigrant  groups  is  at  once  evident— a  very 
low  proportion  of  children,  a  young  average  age®,  a  low  proportion  of  those 
over  50  years  of  age  and,  in  the  case  of  the  air  group,  a  marked  unbalance 
in  die  sex  ratio. 

A  question  which  at  once  arises  is  to  determine  what  differences  in 
characteristics  between  the  two  groups  emerge;  this  is  important  primarily 
in  affecting  whatever  overall  estimates  can  be  made  by  regarding  them  as 
simple  random  samples  of  the  1954  departures.  Difierences  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  and  in  mean  age  can  be  ignored 
as  they  are  unimportant  whether  or  not  statistically  significant.  Most  im¬ 
portant  is  the  sex  ratio;  the  usual  binomial  test  applied  to  the  proportion 
of  males  in  the  two  samples  shows  that  the  difference  is  4.6  times  its 

aWhilst  the  mean  age  for  the  Jamaican  population  (1951)  is  26.1  years,  this  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  high  proportion  of  children.  The  mean  age  for  the  population  aged  14  years 
and  over  is  36.6  years  which  shows  a  highly  significant  difference  from  the  combined  sample 
estimate  of  the  mean  age  of  emigrants  for  the  same  age  range. 
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standard  error  and  the  inference  is  that  it  is  markedly  higher  for  groups  leav¬ 
ing  by  air.  It  is  not  surprising,  of  course,  to  find  a  selective  influence  at  work 
differentiating  the  air  and  sea  groups;  in  fact,  it  was  because  such  possible 
differences  were  suspected  in  advance,  that  the  survey  was  planned  in  this 
way.  Nor  does  the  situation  give  rise  to  any  particular  difficulties  in  itself. 
The  vital  point  is  the  hypothesis  that  both  groups  can  be  treated  individually 
as  simple  random  samples  of  the  respective  air  and  sea  total  departures  for 
1954.  There  are  obvious  reasons  for  suspecting  changes  over  time  and 
the  samples  taken  in  October  may  or  may  not  be  representative  of  the  whole 
year.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  in  these  circumstances  is  to  consider 
each  case  on  its  merits. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  children  and  mean  ages  it  is  highh’ 
unlikely  that  these  characteristics  have  varied  to  any  extent  that  would 
modify  assessments  based  on  the  data.  The  sex  ratio  is  of  greater  moment; 
several  reasons  may  be  adjudged  for  postulating  a  substantial  change  as 
the  flow  of  emigrants  accumulates,  fn  Table  2  males  represent  48  per  cent 
of  the  total  net  emigration  in  1954,  but,  since  it  may  conceal  counteracting 
flows,  it  is  no  definite  guide  to  the  U.K.  proportion.  However,  such  general 
knowledge  as  is  available  does  not  indicate  that  any  substantial  unbalance 
exists  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  one  might  expect,  therefore,  that  the 
proportion  should  lie  between,  say,  40  per  cent  and  60  per  cent.  Using  the 
survey  proportions  and  weighting  them  according  to  the  sea-air  weights 
given  by  Table  3  yields  a  male  figure  of  58  per  cent.  This  is  an  admittedly 
shaky  estimate  but  it  seems  to  be  the  best  available.  It  should  be  observed 
that  given  the  weighting  and  the  assumption  of  simple  random  sampling 
from  the  air  and  sea  departures,  the  sampling  error  is  not  very  important  in 
itself.  For  the  estimated  variance,  of  p,  the  overall  proportion  of  males  is: 

var  (p)  =  var  (pi)  +  var  (po) 

(where  Wi,  pi,  W2,  pa,  are  the  weights  and  male  proportions  of 
tihe  sea  and  air  groups  respectively) 

-  .0(X)3a51 

Hence,  the  standard  error  of  the  percentage  is  1.75  per  cent  but  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  figure  in  the  present  instance. 

It  is  evident  from  Table  4  that  both  males  and  females  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  within  the  reproductive  ages  and  the  question  of  the  disposal  of 
children  is  important.  Table  5  indicates  that  the  vast  majority  of  emigrants 
leave  their  children  in  Jamaica  and  this  raises  the  possibility  of  substantial 
remittances  flowing  back  into  the  island  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
hard  to  say  how  far  this  will  prove  to  be  so;  the  majority  of  the  children 
do  not  come  from  legal  unions  and  some  may  have  been  abandoned  by  their 
fathers  long  ago. 

The  air  and  sea  groups  are  not  separately  identified  in  Table  5  as  the 
picture  is  much  the  same  in  both  c&ses. 
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Table  5.  Marital  Status  and  Disposition  of  Children 
(Air  and  sea  groups  combined) 


Children 

Numbers 

of  emigrants 

disposing 

of  children  in  manner  indicated 

Males 

Single 

Married 

Females 

Single 

Married 

Total 

None 

182 

39 

130 

31 

382 

All  left  in  Jamaica 

145 

109 

79 

43 

376 

All  accompanying 

1 

1 

5 

3 

10 

Some  left  and  some 

accompanying 

- 

2 

1 

2 

5 

Total 

328 

151 

215 

79 

773 

The  dichotomy  on  marital  status  employed  on  the  schedule  was  defined 
so  that  ‘married’  meant  a  current  legal  union  and  ‘single’  all  other  conditions. 
Using  information  from  the  1945  Census  (3),  the  most  recent  data  available, 
tlie  expected  proportions  of  married  persons  for  groups  with  the  age  struc¬ 
tures  exhibited  by  the  samples,  are  21.3  per  cent  and  25.4  per  cent  for 
males  and  females  respectively.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  sample  proportion 
for  males  (31.5  per  cent)  exceeds  the  expected  value  by  4.8  times  its  standard 
error  and  the  female  figure  (25.9  per  cent)  by  0.6  of  its  standard  error. 
Despite  this  significant  excess  in  the  percentage  of  married  males  it  may 
be  observed  that  family  groups  were  rare;  only  5  per  cent  of  all  males  were 
accompanied  by  either  a  wife  or  a  common-law  wife.  Nor  is  there  any 
greater  tendency  for  married  parents  than  for  others  to  take  their  children 
with  them. 


Table  6.  Children  Left  in  Jamaica 


Family  status  of 
emigrant 

Size 

group  of  children  left 

in  Jamaica 

Average  no. 
of  children 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  + 

Single  males 

183 

55 

52 

20 

12 

6 

0.9 

Married  males 

40 

18 

21 

25 

18 

29 

2.5 

Single  females 

135 

39 

19 

10 

7 

5 

0.8 

Married  females 

34 

16 

13 

7 

5 

4 

1.4 

All 

392 

128 

105 

62 

42 

44 

1.2 

It  would  appear  from  Table  0  that  on  the  whole  emigrants  have  fewer 
ciiildren  than  is  general  in  the  population.  The  only  comparative  data 
available  are  from  the  1943  Census  (3)  which  permit  calculation  of  the 
average  number  of  children  living  for  females  of  all  ages;  the  figures  are 
3.9  and  2.7  for  married  and  single  females  (on  the  survey  definition)  re¬ 
spectively.  It  should  be  observed  that  neither  the  census  nor  the  survey 
figures  relate  necessarily  to  children  of  the  existing  union;  consequently  an 
approximate  equality  in  the  averages  for  married  males  and  marri^  females 
cannot  be  assumed  for  the  population.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Jamaican  family  structure,  no  immediate  significance  can 
be  attached  to  the  marital  status  classification.  One  of  its  chief  uses  in  the 
present  context,  however,  is  as  an  indication  of  the  economic  standing  of 
emigrants.  Those  contracting  legal  unions  are  usually  the  more  prosperous 
and  the  better  educated  both  generally  and  in  craft  skills.  A  relatively  high 
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proportion  of  marriages  coupled  with  a  lower  average  number  of  children 
is,  therefore,  a  pointer  of  some  interest.  The  selective  nature  of  the  current 
emigration  is  further  emphasized. 

Finally,  the  geographical  composition  of  both  samples  is  shown  in 
Table  7  below. 


Table  7.  Parish  of  Birthplace  and  of  Last  Residence 
(Both  surveys  combined) 


Lait  Refidenoe 
BirthpUce 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(H) 

(12) 

Total 

(1) 

Kingston 

and  St.  Andrew 

113 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

119 

(2) 

St  Ann 

45 

15 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

66 

|3) 

St.  Catherine 

59 

1 

43 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

1 

1, 

- 

110 

l4) 

St.  EUzabeth 

28 

- 

1 

41 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

74 

(5) 

St.  James 
and  Trelawny 

24 

1 

15 

— 

1 

1 

1 

43 

(6) 

St.  Mary 

4U 

- 

2 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

51 

i7) 

St.  Thomas 

22 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

18 

8 

- 

1 

- 

- 

50 

(8) 

Clarendon 

38 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

68 

(9) 

Manchester 

38 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

18 

1 

- 

- 

64 

(iO) 

Portland 

22 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

17 

1 

- 

42 

Ul) 

Hanover  and 

W  estmorelaiid 

40 

2 

1 

2 

1 

36 

_ 

82 

(12) 

Elsewhere 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

I'utal 

472 

17 

55 

43 

17 

10 

25 

47 

22 

23 

41 

1 

773 

Interviewers  were  carefully  instructed  to  enter  the  parish  of  last  per¬ 
manent  residence  and  not,  for  e.xample,  to  record  it  as  Kingston  for  those 
people  who  had  come  there  simply  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  their 
emigration.  How  well  this  instruction  was  carried  out  in  view  of  the  brief 
interviewing  time  available,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Accepting  the  figures  at 
their  face  value  leads  to  a  conclusion  of  some  importance.  Both  the  pro- 
jwrtion  of  those  born  in  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  and  of  those  giving  this 
location  as  their  last  permanent  residence  is  in  excess  of  the  expected  value 
on  the  assumption  of  random  sampling  with  equal  probability  from  the  whole 
island.  The  survey  proportions  are  16  per  cent  and  61  per  cent  respectivelv; 
the  1943  Census  (3)  shows  only  11  per  cent  of  the  population  at  that  time 
Ixim  in  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew,  while  the  Registrar-General’s  Report,  1951, 
\10)  shows  only  21  per  cent  resident  in  the  area.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  1954  population  would  show  an  appreciably  higher  percentage  of  those 
lx)rn  in  the  two  urban  parishes  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  (a  5  per  cent  e.xcess  which  is  approximately  4  times  its  standard 
error)  would  still  not  be  significant.  About  the  significance  of  the  excess 
lor  last  residence  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  the  data  are  valid;  and  even 
allowing  for  a  certain  amount  of  one  direction  interviewing  error  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  unlikely  to  be  shaken. 
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It  can  be  said  with  fair  confidence  then  that  a  person  born  in  Kingston‘' 
is  more  likely  to  emigrate  than  one  born  elsewhere  and  that  a  Kingston 
resident  is  considerably  more  likely  to  do  so  than  a  rural  resident.  To  some 
extent  the  migration  can  be  seen  as  two-stage— an  internal  move  from  the 
country  to  Kingston  and  then  a  second  move  abroad**.  The  first  movement 
is,  of  course,  greatly  more  important  numerically. 

Employment  And  Related  Charactfjustics 
The  results  presented  in  this  section  suffer  from  a  lack  of  contemporary 
comparative  material  by  which  to  gauge  their  significance.  When  the  Sample 
Survey  of  Population,  1953,  is  tabulated  and  available  then  much  of  the 
material  will  be  directly  comparable  as  the  same  occupational,  industrial 
and  other  coding  has  been  used;  the  same  applies  to  the  author’s  own  study 
of  employment  in  Kingston  (three  samples  1953/54). 

The  obvious  background  factor  of  importance  in  the  employment  field 
is  education  since  it  has  a  considerable  determining  influence  on  either  oc 
cupation  or  occupational  potential. 


Table  8.  Educational  Levels  of  Emigrants 


Grade 

Peramtage 

attaining 

grade 

shown 

Sea 

RFOUP 

Air  group 

Jamaica 

(1943)» 

Male 

Female  Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Junior  A 

2 

- 

3 

2/ 

23 

23 

1st,  2nd  &  3rd  year  elementary 

10 

9 

17 

9 

4th,  5th  &  6th  year  elementary 

70 

72 

71 

69 

44 

49 

Practical 

4 

7 

3 

7 

1 

1 

Secondary  lower 

2 

8 

2 

7 

1 

2 

Secondary  upper 

13 

5 

3 

6 

1 

1 

Pre-professional 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

Others  t 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

23 

Votal 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

•From  Census  (3)  data. 

f  Nearly  all  of  this  group  represents  no  formal  education. 


The  evidence  of  Table  8  is  that  the  emigrants  are  educationally  a 
superior  group— so  evident  is  the  difference  that  a  test  of  significance  is 
superfluous.  Particularly  striking  are  the  relatively  high  percentages  of 
those  with  practical  training  or  secondary  education  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  has  probably  been  a  considerable  advance  in  standards 
for  the  general  population  since  1943  which  would  go  some  way  to  offset 
the  disparit)’,  chiefly  in  the  former  group.  None  the  less  it  may  well  be  that 
Jamaica  is  losing  more  of  them  than  it  can  afford  since  those  with  practical 
trainings  are  a  valuable  source  for  recruiting  skilled  tradesmen. 

a’rhe  intended  significance  of  the  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  classification  is,  of  course,  to  re¬ 
present  the  Kingston  metroiiolitan  area.  It  is  true  that  some  definitely  rural  districts  are 
included  by  taking  the  whole  of  both  parishes.  However,  whiLst  the  Registrar  General’s 
Report,  19.51,  (10)  estimates  the  ixipulation  at  a  little  less  than  305,000,  the  Sample  Survey 
of  Population,  1953,  resulted  in  an  estimate  of  295,000  for  a  precisely  defined  metropolitan 
area.  Allowing  for  some  growth  between  1951  and  1953  it  is  none  the  less  evident  that 
the  rural  element  is  negligible  for  the  purposes  at  hand, 
bit  is  not  suggested  that  there  is  any  conscious  intention  governing  this  pattern. 

^Practical  training  was  defined  as  having  attended  a  course  at  a  commercial,  technical  or  in¬ 
dustrial  school. 
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A  difference  which  represents  an  improbable  chance  effect  is  that  be¬ 
tween  the  males  of  the  air  and  sea  groups;  whilst  only  12  per  cent  of  the 
latter  fall  in  the  two  lowest  grades,  20  per  cent  of  the  former  are  included. 

Table  9  shows  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  two  samples  com¬ 
bined  and,  inter  alia,  it  serves  as  a  check  on  the  geographical  origins  of  the 
emigrants  given  in  the  previous  section.  Using  the  proportion  in  the  chief 
rural  occupation,  agriculture,  as  a  test,  it  is  seen  that  farmers,  fishermen 
and  farm  labourers  account  for  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  combined  'total. 
Clearly  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  finding  that  only  39  per  cent  had 
Iheir  last  permanent  residence  outside  Kingston. 

Interpretation  of  the  data  on  earnings  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 


Table  9.  Occupations  and  Eahnincs* 
(Both  surveys  combined) 


Occupational  Number 

group 

%  leaving 
job  to 
emigrate 

Job  left  to  emigrate 

%  of  Average 

total  earnings 

(sh.  per 
week) 

Job  left 

%  of 
total 

previously 

Average 
earnings 
( sh.  per 
wk.) 

%  distri¬ 
bution  in 
1943f 

Males 

( 1 )  Unskilled  labourers 

22 

36 

4 

69/. 

6 

46/- 

14 

(2)  Personal  service 
occupations 

20 

55 

6 

46/- 

4 

58/- 

5 

( 3 )  Farmers,  fishermen, 
farm  workers 

95 

36 

18 

35/- 

25 

36/- 

55 

( 4 )  Semi-skilled  workers 

36 

58 

11 

60/- 

6 

81/. 

5 

(5)  Handicraft  workers 

57 

44 

14 

43/- 

13 

38/- 

5 

(6)  Skilled  tradesmen 

154 

40 

34 

72/- 

38 

63/- 

8 

(7)  Shop  and  clerical 
workers 

36 

58 

11 

61/- 

6 

85/- 

7 

( 8 )  Miscellaneous 

8 

25 

1 

47/- 

2 

130/- 

1 

Croups  ( 1 )  to  ( 8 ) 

428 

43 

100 

57/- 

100 

56/- 

100 

(9)  No  occupation,  but 
work  sought  in  1954 

14 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(10)  No  occupation,  no 

work  sought  in  1954 

37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Croups  (1)  to  (10) 

479 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Females 

(11)  Personal  service 
occupations 

34 

47 

17 

23/- 

15 

18/- 

48 

(12)  Semi-skilled  workers 

14 

64 

9 

47/. 

4 

73/- 

2 

(13)  Handicraft  workers 

122 

40 

52 

36/- 

60 

32/- 

12 

(14)  Shop  and  clerical 
workers 

32 

50 

17 

57/. 

13 

31/- 

7 

(15)  Miscellaneous 

15 

33 

5 

31/- 

8 

38/- 

31 

Croups  (11)  to  (15) 

217 

44 

100 

38/- 

100 

32/- 

100 

(16)  No  occupation,  but 

work  sought  in  1954 

11 

(17)  No  occupation,  no 

work  sought  in  1954 

66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Croups  (11)  to  (17) 

294 

32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*The  declared  occupation  and  earnings  of  the  last  job  the  emigrant  had. 

(An  approximate  redassification  of  the  material  given  in  the  1943  census  (1)  on  the  gainfully  occupied 
|..>puiation;  those  who  had  never  had  any  job  were  excluded  even  if  seeking  work. 
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comparative  information.  The  difference  between  male  and  female  earn¬ 
ings  is  clear  and  there  is  a  suspicion  that  those  who  vacated  their  jobs  in 
order  to  emigrate  were  slightly  better  off  on  average  than  those  who  had 
left  or  lost  their  jobs  previously.  In  general  the  average  earnings  shown 
are  not  high  but  even  so  they  may  be  above  the  island  average.  Fig.  1 
is  a  bold  attempt  to  gain  some  kind  of  assessment  of  the  relative  position 
of  emigrants.  The  distribution  of  earnings  for  males  at  work  during  an 
early  week  in  December,  1942  from  the  1943  Census  (3)  has  been  readjusted 
using  the  change  in  retail  prices  reflected  by  the  Cost-of-Living  index.  In 
other  words  the  diagram  shows  the  1942  distribution  of  earnings  at  1954 
prices  and  this  may  not  necessarily  be  the  same  thing  as  the  1954  distribution 
even  assuming  that  earnings  have  risen  pari  passu  with  prices.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  general  knowledge  does  suggest  that  the  resulting 
picture  is  not  vastly  wide  of  the  mark.  It  may  be  incorrect  to  assume  a 
significant  difiFerence  between  the  sample  average  and  the  population  mean 
—the  latter  could  easily  be  shifted  up  a  few  shillings  by  modifying  our 
assumptions— but  there  is  a  distinct  suggestion  that  emigrants  occupy  a 
central  position.  Both  the  lowest  and  highest  ranges  are  comparatively 
under-represented  which  is  by  no  means  an  illogical  finding. 

The  indication  is  that  emigrants  tend  to  come  from  the  upper  ranks  of 
the  working  class  and  this  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  occupational  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  1943  data  for  gainfully  occupied  population  of  the  island 
may  still  be  taken  as  a  rough  guide  to  the  1954  position;  undoubtedly  there 
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will  have  been  changes  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  they  will  have  been 
so  great  as  to  invalidate  the  main  conclusions. 

The  most  important  point  is  that  the  less  skilled  group  are  under  re¬ 
presented  and  the  more  skilled  over  represented.  Similarly,  the  position  with 
regard  to  agriculture  and  urban  occupations  appears  to  be  quite  the  reverse  ot 
that  of  the  general  population. 

The  distribution  of  previous  employment  according  to  industry  adds 


Table  10.  Industrial  Classification  and  Earnings. 
(Both  surveys  combined)  Percentage  distributions 


Industrial  Group 

Emigrants 

1943 

Census* 

Average  eamtngs 

1  >^igrants ) 

Sb.  per  week 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Agricuhure  and  fishing 

23 

— 

57 

25 

37/- 

_ 

.Manufacturing 

31 

61 

11 

14 

58/- 

34/- 

Building  and 
construction 

10 

_ 

10 

2 

54/- 

Commerce  and  public 
utilities 

15 

8 

6 

12 

67/- 

35/- 

Services 

10 

23 

7 

43 

67/- 

37/- 

Transport,  storage 

4 

- 

3 

- 

86/- 

- 

and  communications 
Unclassified 

8 

8 

7 

3 

66/- 

31/- 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

57/- 

35/- 

'Gainfully  ooeupied  popuUHou. 


little  fresh  knowledge  to  that  already  derived  from  the  occupational  dis¬ 
tribution.  One  point  calls  for  comment  and  that  is  that  the  high  proportion 
of  women  in  the  manufacturing  group  is  accounted  for  in  major  part  by 
tliose  whose  occupation  was  defined  as  ‘handicraft’  workers;  the  majority 
in  fact  were  dressmakers  and  milliners. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  11  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  emigrants 
own  personal  land,  and  even  so  that  holdings  of  more  than  five  acres  are 
uncommon.  On  the  other  hand  a  considerable  number  possess  a  stake  in 
‘family  land’  (land  owned  by  a  family  group  which  is  a  customary  and 
not  a  legal  institution)"  although  it  is  evident  the  total  number  of  people 
possessing  such  rights  as  a  group  is  so  large  that  it  represents  a  slender 
economic  asset. 


Table  11.  Land  Ownership 
(Both  surveys  combined) 


Size  of  holding 

Personal 

land 

Family 

land 

Total  number  of 
others  with  shares 
in  family  land 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

None 

398 

269 

330 

223 

- 

- 

Less  than  1  acre 

1  acre  &  less  than 

25 

16 

34 

21 

168 

105 

5  acres 

42 

9 

46 

18 

244 

85 

5  acres  or  more 

14 

- 

69 

32 

368 

188 

Total 

479 

294 

•  479 

294 

780 

378 

•A  full  account  of  the  arrangement  is  given  by  Edith  Clarice  (4), 
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It  is  with  regard  to  Tables  12  and  13,  showing  the  employment  and 
unemployment  records  of  emigrants,  that  the  lack  of  any  comparative 
material  is  most  severely  felt.  The  question  whether  emigrants  have  ex¬ 
perienced  more  or  less  unemployment  than  the  general  average  is  impossible 
to  answer  with  any  certainty  at  the  moment.  There  is  a  complicating  factor 
to  Table  12  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  and  that  is  that  emigrants  are 
likely  to  have  deliberately  worked  less  than  they  could  have  done  over  the 
nine  months  shown  in  order  to  leave  themselves  free  for  making  their  travel 
arrangements.  Hence,  Table  13  showing  unemployment  (i.e.  periods  for 
which  the  respondent  was  without  work  but  desiring  it)  over  the  same 
months  of  1954,  is  an  essential  complement  to  the  interpretation  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  correct  framework  for  the  figures  of  Tables  12  and  13  is  also 
somewhat  dubious;  it  will  be  seen  in  Table  9  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  emigrants  who  declared  no  previous  occupation  and  no  period 
for  which  they  were  seeking  work  in  1954  (items  10  and  17  respectively). 
Taking  these  declarations  at  their  face  value  the  normal  procetlure  would 
be  to  exclude  them  from  the  labour  force  and  to  base  considerations  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  unemployment  solely  on  the  latter  aggregate.  In  the  present 
instance  there  are,  however,  objections  to  this  course;  in  the  first  place  the 
schedule  was  completed  only  for  those  who  indicated  that  they  were  going 
to  the  United  Kingdom  to  find  work.  An  exception  was  made  for  women 


Table  12.  Employment  in  1954,  January  to  September. 
(Both  surveys  combined)  Percentage  distribution 


Period  employed 

All  14  years  and  over 

Members  of  labour  force 
in  1954 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

No  employment 

27 

52 

37 

21 

39 

27 

Less  than  1  month 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 

4 

1  month  and  less  than  3  months 

7 

3 

5 

7 

4 

6 

3  months  and  less  than  5  months 

10 

5 

8 

11 

7 

9 

5  months  and  lesa  than  7  months 

11 

13 

12 

12 

17 

14 

7  months  and  over* 

41 

24 

34 

44 

31 

40 

All  periods 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

•Since  the  surveys  were  made  in  early  October  this  Kroiip  could  exceed  nine  months  by  a  few  days. 

Table  13.  Unemployment  in  1954,  January  to  September. 

( Both  surveys  combined )  Percentage  distribution 


Period  unemployed 

All 

14  years  and 

over 

Members 

fa 

of  labour 
1954 

force 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

No  unemployment 

65 

74 

68 

62 

67 

63 

Less  than  1  month 

6 

2 

4 

6 

3 

5 

1  month  and  less  than  3  months 

5 

3 

4 

5 

4 

5 

3  months  and  less  than  5  months 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

5  months  and  less  than  7  months 

6 

4 

5 

7 

5 

6 

7  months  and  over* 

13 

11 

12 

14 

14 

14 

All  periods 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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travelling  to  join  their  partners  but  this  is  unlikely  to  be  a  significant  factor; 
the  small  number  of  children  accompanying  parents  suggests  that  all  the 
emigrants  will,  in  fact,  seek  work.  Moreover,  it  is  a  familiar  feature  of  the 
Jamaican  employment  situation  that  there  is  a  considerable  marginal  group 
of  people  who  float  in  and  out  of  the  labour  force  on  the  conventional  de¬ 
finition,  and  although  ‘seeking’  work  was  interpreted  in  a  broad  sense  as 
‘wanting’  work  and  not  necessarily  actively  seeking,  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  regard  the  distinction  revealed  by  the  survey  data  as  clear-cut  and  per- 
MKinent.  In  these  circumstances  the  whole  group  must  be  conceived  as  at 
least  a  strong  potential  part  of  the  Jamaican  labour  force.  The  figures  in 
T  ables  12  and  13  have,  therefore,  been  presented  in  two  ways. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  same  point  arises  again  in  c'onnection 
with  those  in  the  labour  force  at  some  time  during  1954.  Whilst  27  per 
cent  of  the  latter  total  represent  no  employment  during  the  year  only  14 
per  cent  state  unemployment  for  7  months  or  over  and  63  per  cent  are 
shown  having  no  period  of  unemployment.  The  difference  is  explained  by 
periods  when  the  emigrant  was  neither  working  nor  seeking  work. 

The  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  way  in  which  to  summarize  the  find¬ 
ings  under  this  head  is  to  examine  the  utilization  of  the  available  total  of 
rnan-months  of  labour  for  all  individuals  in  both  samples  combined.  This 
analysis  is  given  in  Table  14. 

The  summary  in  Table  14  is  derived  from  the  distributions  shown  in 
the  previous  tables  and  in  view  of  the  crude  grouping,  the  figures  are,  of 
course,  approximations  only. 

To  the  uninitiated  observer  the  unemployment  proportion,  18  per  cent 
for  men  and  women  together,  may  appear  excessively  high.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  evidence  immediately  available  to  suggest  that  it  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  general  population*.  However,  in  the  case  of  emigrants  it  may 
well  be  that  the  proportion  is  inflated  by  those  making  half-hearted  attempts 
at  employment  seeking,  having  already  formed  the  intention  of  emigrating. 
This  caution  must  be  stressed  in  view  of  a  general  tendency  to  attribute  to 

*The  observer  familiar  with  a  western  industrialized  employment  pattern  will  undoubtedly 
find  that  the  Jamaican  situation  presents  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  How  do  people  whose 
av  erage  earnings  are  under  £3  per  week  when  in  employment  live  when  they  spend  less 
half  their  available  time  at  work?  The  answer  is  by  no  means  obvious  to  the  informed  ob¬ 
server  but  certain  factors  may  be  adumbrated.  First,  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing 
tliat  the  declared  employment  periods  only  include  more  or  less  regular  jobs  and  exclude  various 
side-lines  which  are  pursued  for  profit  in  one  form  or  another.  The  Jamaican  term  ‘scuffling’ 
quite  aptly  describes  this  kind  of  activity  from  which  the  Autolycus  touch  is  not  entirely 
absent.  Next,  even  for  those  with  an  urban  location  there  are  strong  rural  ties,  as  the  present 
survey  data  have  shown,  and  for  them  a  source  of  supply  of  local  products  exists  either  on 
a  gift  or  loan  basis.  There  are  also  certain  tree  crops  such  as  the  ackee,  the  mango,  the 
breadfruit  and  the  guava  which  are  virtually  free  goods  during  their  season;  moreover  these 
trees  extend  well  into  the  Kingston  area.  There  also  exists  a  good  deal  of  mutual  aid  which 
is  admittedly  a  matter  of  the  poor  Uving  off  each  other.  Finally,  there  is  the  ubiquitous  credit 
system  upon  which  every  grocery  and  most  other  suppliers  work.  ’Thus,  although  providence 
is  not  a  notable  characteristic  of  the  people,  they  do  in  fact  manage  to  spread  their  sustainance 
over  both  periods  of  employment  and  unemployment.  Moreover,  as  the  data  show,  this  is 
partly  a  voluntary  arrangement  on  the  face  of  things.  However,  the  exact  connotation  that 
should  be  attached  to  ‘voluntary’  in  this  context  is  a  matter  of  some  sociological  subtlety. 
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Table  14.  Labour  Utilization  of  Man-Months,  January  to  September,  1954 
(Both  surveys  combined)  Percentage  distribution 


Mode  of  utiUzatioa 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Employment 

50 

33 

43 

Unemployment 

15 

18 

Not  working  nor  seeking  work: 

(i)  ii^  tbe  labour  force  in  1954 

23 

29 

25 

(ii)  nut  of  the  labour  force  in  1954 

8 

23 

13 

Total 

100 

100 

unemployment  the  direct  and  chief  motive  for  emigration.  Clearly  it  is  a 
factor  intricately  associated  with  the  phenomena  but  it  should  not  be  glibly 
assumed  that  the  emigrants  themselves  are  necessarily  those  with  the  worst 
unemployment  record.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  the  educational 
and  occupational  characteristics  discussed  above  militate  against  such  a 
conclusion. 

The  difference  between  male  and  female  experience  is  striking  and  it 
is,  of  course,  statistically  significant.  As  employment  opportunities  are 
fewer  for  women  than  men  it  is  likely  to  be  a  general  population  charac¬ 
teristic. 

Considerations  that  have  been  advanced  above  also  apply  to  Table  15, 
and  although  the  persons  included  are  those  who  did  not  specifically  leave 
their  jobs  in  order  to  emigrate  yet  in  some  cases  the  decision  may  have  been 
taken  soon  afterwards  and  induced  them  to  neglect  seeking  further  wor.k 

Table  15.  Length  of  Time  Elapsing  since  Last  Job 
(Both  surveys  combined:  those  who  did  not  leave  their  employment  in 


order  to 

emigrate ) 

Period  since  last  Job 

Percentaae  of  total) 

MalM 

Females 

Total 

Less  than  6  months 

21 

19 

20 

6  months  and  less  than  12  months 

50 

38 

46 

12  months  and  less  than  18  months 

15 

25 

18 

18  months  and  less  than  36  months 

11 

5 

9 

36  months  and  over 

3 

14 

7 

All  periods 

100 

100 

100 

{The  total  of  these  shown  on  lines  (1)  to  (8) 

and  (11)  to 

(15),  'Job  left  previously’ 

column  of 

Table  9. 

The  proportion  of  those  who  left  their  jobs  a  year  or  more  previous  to 
emigration  is  quite  high  (34  per  cent)  and  the  influence  of  future  emigration 
plans  could  have  hardly  been  of  great  importance  with  them.  In  particular 
the  odd  7  per  cent  who  had  not  worked  for  3  years  or  more  may  constitute 
a  category  of  unemployables. 

In  general  all  the  data  on  employment  yielded  by  the  surveys  should 
be  regarded  in  the  first  instance,  until  comparative  material  is  available,  as 
no  more  likely  to  be  indicative  of  the  characteristics  of  emigrants  in  par¬ 
ticular  than  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  island  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  recorded  at  this  point  that  the  surveys  showed 
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a  negligible  proportion  claiming  to  have  definite  jobs  arranged  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  only  36  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Travel  Arrangements 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  surveys  to  enquire  into  either  the  motiv¬ 
ation  of  the  emigrants  in  leaving  Jamaica  or  into  any  other  sociological 
aspects.  The  two  final  questions  on  the  schedule— which  form  the  material 
of  this  section— whilst  impinging  on  such  wider  issues  were  included  prim¬ 
arily  with  the  idea  that  the  data  might  be  useful  in  indicating  something 
alx>ut  the  mechanics  of  the  movement  and  so  in  assessing  its  future  course. 

First,  in  Table  16,  is  shown  the  declared  method  of  financing  the  voyage. 


Table  16.  Source  op  Passage  Money 
Percentage  distribution 


Source 

Sea  group 

Air  group 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Own  resources 

24 

11 

18 

25 

18 

23 

Gift 

21 

37 

29 

14 

41 

23 

Loan 

21 

20 

21 

29 

20 

26 

Own  resources  and  gift 

13 

5 

9 

4 

4 

4 

Own  resources  and  loan 

16 

20 

18 

20 

10 

17 

Gift  and  loan 

1 

6 

4 

5 

3 

4 

Own  resources,  gift  and  loan 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

It  is  noticeable  that  among  the  women  the  proportion  paying  their 
passage  from  their  own  resources  is  much  lower  and  the  proportion  receiving 
it  as  a  gift  is  much  higher  than  for  the  males.  Even  so  the  proportion  of 
males  where  the  passage  has  been  paid  as  a  gift  with  no  obligations  of 
return  is  surprisingly  high.  A  conjectural  inference  is  that  women  may  be 
joining  their  partners  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  receiving  their  passage 
from  that  end;  the  men  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  more  commonly  financed 
by  their  family  in  Jamaica.  In  the  case  of  the  sea  group  it  is  known  from 
the  shipping  company  concerned  that  25  per  cent  of  the  passages  were  paid 
in  London  and,  of  course,  in  addition  to  this  others  may  have  received  remit¬ 
tances  with  which  they  made  their  own  arrangements.  It  cannot  be  assumed 
that  all  these  transactions  represented  gifts,  however,  and  part  of  them 
would  fall  in  the  loan  category. 

The  passage  money  represents  no  small  investment  for  people  wTiose 
earnings  are  extremely  modest.  The  sea  passages  varied  between  f,49-£,58 
(for  those  who  lx)oked  before  an  increase  occurred  in  March,  1954)  and 
between  £65- £75  for  the  remainder.  Air  passages  were  somewhat  dearer 
at  £80  or  £85.  It  is  evident  that  people  with  average  earnings  of  under 
£3  per  week,  many  of  whom  having  had  irregular  employment  at  that, 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  accumulating  such  a  sum  from  current  income 
and  the  low  proportion  paying  for  their  passage  out  of  their  own  resources, 
about  a  fifth  overall,  is  hardly  surprising.  Similarly,  about  a  half  (45  pet 
cent  and  50  per  cent  for  the  sea  and  air  groups  respectively)  had  to  obtain 
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H  loan  for  part  or  whole  of  their  passage,  wliich  emphasizes  the  same  point. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  sale  of  possessions  rather  than  savings  from 
current  income  is  an  important  factor  and  the  category  ‘own  resources’  in¬ 
cludes  both  methods  without  distinction.  In  particular  the  sale  of  land  is 
u  possible  resource  but  the  picture  built  up  over  the  previous  sections  does 
not  lend  much  weight  to  the  idea  of  such  a  happening  on  a  large  scale. 
The  small  proportion  coming  from  rural  areas,  the  low  numbers  with  previous 
occupations  in  agriculture  and  even  the  small  numbers  owning  land  (though 
this  is  ambiguous)  all  tend  to  discountenance  the  theory  of  farm  holdings 
being  sold  up  as  the  main  method  of  financing  the  migration. 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  terms  on  which  loans  are  made  to  emigrants 
or  even  who  makes  them,  but  in  so  far  as  this  is  an  important  method  ot 
passage  payment,  it  could  be  expected  to  exercise  some  selective  influence. 
The  wise  lender  would  think  of  security  in  some  form  or  another  and  he  is 
less  likely  to  back  the  intending  emigrant  with  outstanding  ^x>or  chances 
of  making  good. 

The  tendency  for  the  migration  to  become  at  least  in  part  self-financing 
is  evident  from  the  proportion  of  sea  passages  paid  in  London  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  arrangements  is  further  illustrated  by  Table  17. 

Nearly  70  per  cent  of  both  groups  had  relatives  and  friends  awaiting 
them  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  cumulative  character  of  the  present 


Table  17.  Contacts  in  the  United  Kingdom 
( Both  surveys  combined )  Percentage  distribution 


CouUct 

Sea  group 

Air  group 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Relatives 

21 

38 

30 

30 

49 

36 

Friends 

44 

28 

37 

41 

21 

34 

Address! 

30 

33 

32 

25 

28 

26 

Nu  contact 

4 

- 

2 

4 

2 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

fAn  address  of 

a  person  to  contact 

in  the  United 

Kingdom. 

migratory  movement  is  at  once  evident.  It  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  pattern 
in  all  free  migrations  and  the  mechanism  is  too  obvious  to  require  further 
comment.  One  of  its  significances  in  this  instance  is  to  gauge  the  point  of 
progress  of  the  movement,  and  Table  17  indicates  that  it  is  in  its  secondary 
stage;  the  snow  ball  effect  is  well  under  way. 

There  is  an  interesting  comparison  between  males  and  females  revealed; 
if  one  considers  the  list  of  contacts  to  be  in  descending  order  of  securitv 
then  male  enterprise  shows  up  over  female  timidity. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Briefly  to  restate  the  main  findings  of  the  surveys  the  following  points 
may  be  listed,  but  they  should  be  read  bearing  in  mind  the  limitations 
inherent  in  the  survey; 

( a )  A  migration  of  the  order  of  10,000  a  year  appears  to  be  the  current  rate. 
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(b)  The  maintenance  of  such  a  rate  over  a  period  of  years  would  mark  the 
movement  as  one  of  first  class  significance  to  the  Jamaican  economy, 
judged  both  historically  and  in  the  light  of  the  contemporary  situation. 

(c)  The  emigrants  are  drawn  predominantly  from  the  reproductive  age 
groups. 

(d)  Family  groups  are  rare  and  the  number  of  children  accompanying  their 
parents  is  negligible. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  males  is  higher  than  that  of  females. 

(1)  The  emigrants  are  chiefly  urban  in  immediate  origin  although  many 
are  of  rural  birth,  indicating  a  two-stage  migratory  movement. 

(g)  In  educational  attainment  and  in  occupational  skill  they  are  above  the 
island  average. 

(h)  In  economic  status  they  seem  to  represent  a  central  group,  both  the 
poorest  and  the  best-off  being  excluded. 

(1)  Although  their  employment  experience  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1954 
was  poor  judged  by  the  standards  of  an  industrialized  economy,  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  whether  or  not  it  was  worse  than  that  of  the  general 
population. 

(j)  Nearly  all  emigrants  have  some  form  of  contact  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(k) Only  a  negligible  fraction  have  definite  jobs  arranged  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(l)  Loans  are  an  important  method  of  financing  the  movement  and  only  a 
minority  pay  all  their  expenses  from  their  own  resources. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  in  this  study  to  evaluate  motives  inducing 
people  to  emigrate.  None  the  less,  and  although  motivation  is  a  most  com¬ 
plex  question,  there  is  small  reason  to  doubt  that  in  general  economic  factors 
are  the  most  important.  Given  two  countries  with  (1)  a  similar  orientation 
of  tastes  and  preferences  (2)  similar  cultural  and  physical  situations  (3)  free 
movement  between  them,  then  differences  in  real  wage  levels  may  be 
expected  to  set  up  a  potential  of  labour  flow  between  them.  The  strength 
of  the  potential  will  be  a  function  of  the  difference  in  real  wage  levels  alone. 
In  so  far  as  the  three  conditions  do  not  hold  this  potential  will  be  impeded 
or  suppressed.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Jamaica  the  potential  is  strong  enough  to  pass  the  impedence  produced 
by  a  partial  breakdown  of  these  postulates. 

The  final  task  in  this  paper  is  briefly  to  indicate  some  [wssible  effects 
of  emigration  from  the  aspect  of  the  Jamaican  economy  in  the  light  of  the 
survey  findings.  Various  population  theories  have  been  put  forward  from 
the  time  of  Malthus  and  interest  in  the  subject  is  still  strong.  Unfortunately 
there  is  little  enlightenment  to  be  gained  from  any  of  them  when  faced 
with  a  specific  instance.  Isaacs  (8)  has  made  it  plain  that  “we  can  hardly 
expect  any  population  theory  to  provide  us  with  a  ready-made  answer  as  to 
the  effect  of  migration”,  and  he  quotes  Thompson  (11)  with  approval:  “It 
is  folly  to  search  for  a  simple  law  of  population  growth;  what  should  receive 
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attention  is  rather  the  factors  which  determine  its  growth  in  a  particular 
community  at  a  particular  time”.  In  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive 
corpus  of  population  theory  it  is  clear  that  no  precise  evaluation  of  the 
eftects  of  migration  can  be  made;  one  can  merely  assess  influences  anu 
counter-influences. 

Dealing  first  with  the  direct  demographic  effects,  the  fundamental 
question  is,  what  is  the  ultimate  net  result  of  the  emigration  in  terms  ol 
total  population  size?  As  soon  as  the  issue  is  formulated  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  our  neat  segregation  of  demographic  and  economic  effects 
breaks  down;  there  is  mutual  reaction  between  them.  The  present  rate  of 
emigration  is  sizeable  and  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  an  appreciable  and 
direct  impact  on  the  employment  situation,  at  least  within  certain  parts  of 
tlie  island,  notably  the  industrialized  one;  so  we  shall  assume  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  population  has  an  enhanced  income,  resulting  in  the  first 
place  from  more  employment  per  head  rather  than  wage  increases.  The 
short-run  effect  is  then  likely  to  be  an  increase  in  the  birth-rate  brought 
about  by  a  rise  in  the  marriage  rate*.  It  will,  however,  be  the  age  specific 
birth  rates  that  are  affected  in  this  manner  and  the  disproportionate  with¬ 
drawals  from  the  high  fertility  age  groups  will  retard  the  rise  in  the  crude 
rate.  The  net  effect  on  the  death  rate  is  more  dubious;  the  infant  mortality 
rate  may  well  be  supposed  to  fall  in  this  situation  whilst  the  death  rate  over¬ 
all  will  tend  to  rise  because  the  selective  emigration  has  drained  off  a  dispro- 
{wrtionate  number  of  people  in  the  younger  age  groups  with  the  lowest  age 
specific  death  rates.  Even  if  the  balance  of  these  trends  is  to  produce  a  net 
fall  in  the  death  rate  and  hence,  coupled  with  the  rise  in  the  birth  rate,  a 
clear  rise  in  the  rate  of  natural  increase,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  tlie 
latter  is  operating  on  a  total  population  reduced  by  the  emigration.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  absolute  increase  may  be,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  be,  less 
than  that  which  would  have  occurred  if  the  emigration  had  not  taken  place. 
There  is  then  not  much  hesitation  in  concluding  that  the  present  rate  of 
tmigration  is  giving  a  measure  of  relief  in  the  short  run. 

More  important  than  the  purely  numerical  effects  will  be  the  shift  in 
population  distribution  from  the  middle  age  ranges  (20-35  years)  to  the 
children;  the  countervailing  tendencies  will  not  immediately  influence  the 
assumed  rise  in  income  per  head  since  children  cannot  compete  for  employ¬ 
ment. 

What  of  the  long-run  effects?  It  is  here  that  the  economic  variables 
are  even  more  germane.  The  most  plausible  generalization  about  popula¬ 
tion  trends  is  that  which  associates  a  fall  in  fertility  with  increased  prosperity 
after  a  certain  point.  The  assumption  in  the  short-run  case  was  that  a 
constant  (real)  wage  bill  (or  one  increasing  only  fast  enough  to  match 
the  new  entrants  into  the  labour  force)  was  shared  among  fewer  workers. 

■Although  something  like  two-thirds  of  all  births  are  illegitimate  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  legal  unions  is  greater  than  that  of  irregular  anions.  The  generally  accepted  tendency 
is  that  an  increase  in  legal  unions  is  associated  with  increased  prosperity  in  Jamaica. 
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This  action  of  itself  is  most  unlikely  to  take  the  economy  past  the  critical 
jx>int  where  the  birth-rate  becomes  a  decreasing  function  of  real  income. 
Indeed  the  short-run  effects  could  well  reverse  themselves  when  the  post¬ 
emigration  cohort  of  children  find  their  way  into  the  labour  force*. 

In  these  circumstances  plans  for  stimulating  economic  development,  in- 

I  eluding  a  considerable  degree  of  industrialization,  are  therefore  of  great 
importance.  Many  factors,  such  as  the  availability  of  capital,  management, 
technical  knowledge  and  so  on,  have  been  emphasized  from  time  to  time 
in  the  literature;  but  whatever  their  relative  importance  it  is  clear  that  re¬ 
sources  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labour  are  equally  pertinent.  It  is  at 
tliis  point  that  plans  may  be  most  vulnerable  and  the  selective  nature  of 
the  present  emigration  is  of  great  significance  in  this  context.  The  type  of 
labour  required  most  urgently  for  industrialization  is  primarily  the  category 
being  drained  out  of  the  island.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  narrower  con¬ 
siderations  on  the  occupational  level  but  of  broader  factors  such  as  educa¬ 
tional  qualifications  and,  probably,  personal  qualities  like  initiative  and  the 
I  desire  for  self-improvement.  The  seeming  paradox  may  be  observed  that 
j  whilst  their  departure  lowers  the  Jamaican  average  levels,  e.g.  in  educational 
!  attainments,  it  also  tends  to  lower  the  corresponding  average  levels  in  the 
»  United  Kingdom.  On  this  criterion  the  movement  is  of  benefit  to  neither 

I  area. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  emigration  may  well  be  militating  against 
a  lasting  solution  to  the  ‘demo-economic’  problems  that  confront  Jamaica. 
A  limit  has  ultimately  to  be  placed  to  population  growth  and  there  are  better 
methods  than  emigration. 
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aTo  envisage  this  process  being  offset  by  even  larger  emigration,  say,  to  the  point  where  it 
equals  natural  increases,  is  to  envisage  stagnation. 
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APPENDIX  I 
Emigration  Enquiry 

(Conducted  jointly  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and 
Economic  Research,  U.C.W.I.,  and  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics.) 

This  schedule  is  to  be  completetl  in  respect  of  every 
adult  who  indicates  either  that  he/she  is  going  to  the  U.K. 
to  find  work,  or  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  that  she  is  going 
to  join  her  husband  or  fiance  who  has  already  emigrated, 
even  though  she  herself  does  not  intend  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment. 

1.  Age  last  birthday  in  years: . 

2.  Sex:  Male 

Female 

3.  Marital  condition:  Single 

Married 

4.  Accompanied  on  voyage  by  wife  or  common 
wife: 

Yes 
No 

5.  Children  of  respondent: 

number  accompanying  . 

number  staying  in  Jamaica  . 

6.  Place  of  birth: 

Kingston  and  St.  Andrew 
St.  Ann 
St.  Catherine 
St.  Elizabeth 
St.  James  and  Trelawny 
St.  Mary 
St.  Thomas 
Clarendon 
Manchester 
Portland 

Hanover  and  Westmoreland 
Elsewhere 

7.  Last  permanent  residence: 

Kingston  and  St.  Andrew 
St.  Ann 


□□  nmnnnrnnmn  □□  rnmn 
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St.  Catherine 

St.  Elizabeth 

St.  James  and  Trelawny 

St.  Mary 

St.  Thomas 

Clarendon 

Manchester 

Portland 

Hanover  and  Westmoreland 
Elsewhere 

8.  Educational  standard: 

Junior  A  1st  Standard/book 
Middle  division  (elem. )  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd  book,  or  standard 
Upper  division  (elem.)  4th,  5th  and 
6th  book  or  standard 
Practical  training,  including  technical 
and  commercial 

Secondary  lower,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and 
4th  forms 

Secondary  upper,  5th  and  6th  forms 

Pre-professional 

Professional 

No  formal  education 


9.  Did  respondent  give  up  a  regular  job  in  orde 
emigrate? 

Yes  □ 

No  □ 

If  yes,  state: 

Occupation  . 

Employer  . 

Weekly  earnings  . 

If  no,  state: 

Last  occupation  . 

Employer  . 

Weekly  earnings  . 

Date  of  leaving  . 


□  □  □  □  nmm  f 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Number  of  months  worked  since  New  Year: 


None 

Less  than  1  month 
”3  months 
”  ”  5  ” 

”  ”  7 

”  ”  9  ” 

How  long  out  of  work  and  looking  for  work 

New  Year? 

None 

Less  than  1  month 
3  months 
”  ”  5 

”  ”  7  ” 

”  ”9 


Land  ownership: 
None 

Less  than  1  acre 
Less  than  5  acres 
over  5  acres 


Personal  Family  Land 


B 


If  owning  family  land,  number  of 

persons  with  share  . 

Is  a  definite  job  fixed  in  the  U.K.? 

Yes 

No 

If  so,  specify  . 

Contacts  in  the  U.K.: 


B 


Yes  No 


Relatives 

Personal  friends 

Address  of  person  to  contact 

Payment  for  passage: 

From  own  resources 
By  gift  (not  to  be  repaid) 
Loan  (to  be  repaid) 


B 
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LAND  TENURE  IN  THREE  NEGRO  VILLAGES  IN 

BRITISH  GUIANA 


BY 

Raymond  T.  Smith 
Introduction 


This  paper  describes  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  three  Negro  village 
communities  in  the  coastal  area  of  British  Guiana.  It  is  intended  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  statement  of  the  situation  and  does  not  deal  with  the  subject  from 
a  comparative  theoretical  point  of  view.  All  three  villages  are  fairly  long- 
established  and  came  into  being  when  groups  of  ex-slaves  purchased  the 
land  shortly  after  emancipab'on  around  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  information  presented  here  was  collected  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  months  field  study  in  1951-53. 

The  three  villages  are  situated  in  the  counties  of  Berbice,  Demerara 
and  Essequibo,  and  will  be  referred  to  by  the  fictitious  names  of  August 
Town,  Perseverance  and  Better  Hope.  Whilst  they  are  referred  to  as  ‘Negro’ 
villages,  they  all  contain  a  small  proportion  of  persons  who  are  either  East 
Indian,  Portuguese,  Chinese  or  Coloured,  the  latter  term  being  used  for  per¬ 
sons  of  mixed  descent  (except  mixed  East  Indian-Negro).  August  Town 
has  the  largest  population  with  approximately  1,7(X)  persons;  Better  Hope 
has  appro.ximately  1,000  persons;  and  Perseverance  is  the  smallest  with  ap¬ 
proximately  700  persons. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  three  villages  derive  their  livelihood 
partly  from  farming  activities  within  the  village,  and  partly  from  working 
as  unskilled  labourers  on  the  sugar  estates,  at  the  bauxite  mines,  and  in  the 
gold  and  diamond  fields.  There  is  also  unskilled  work  available  with  the 
Public  Works  Department,  and  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  have  steady 
cmplovment  in  Government  Service  or  in  the  sugar  factories.®  Despite  this, 
one  is  justified  in  regarding  the  villages  as  solidary  localized  groupings  with 
relatively  little  internal  hierarchical  social  differentiation,  but  being  them¬ 
selves  differentiated  as  lower  class  Negro  communities  in  the  system  of 
social  stratification  of  the  wlony  as  a  whole. 

Each  village  is  a  territorial  as  well  as  a  social  unit,  and  this  paper  vv’ill 
deal  with  the  relations  between  the  people  and  the  land  they  live  on  and 

aBettcr  Hope  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  villages  where  persons  work  regularly  in  the  sugar 
factories.  In  this  village  there  is  a  group  of  highly  skilled  teehnieians  known  as  sugar 
Ixtilers  who  earn  relativity  high  wages  and  enjoy  |xisitiuns  of  prestige  in  the  village  on  this 
aecowit. 
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cultivate.  A  part  of  this  relationship  consists  of  the  way  in  which  interests 
in  land  are  controlled,  exchanged  and  transmitted,  and  of  course  these  trans^ 
actions  are  governed  by  systems  of  control  which  have  general  social  ac¬ 
ceptance.  In  an  admirable  article  on  land  tenure,  Simpson  says: 

“I  siiREest  that  a  simple  anti  understandable  approach  is,  like  the  English  lawyer’s, 
to  regard  land  itself  as  incapable  of  owncisliip  and  that  it  is  only  interests  in  land 
which  can  be  ownetl.  The  interests  in  land  can  be  likened  to  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
not  all  of  the  same  length  or  thickness.  All  the  sticks  (i.e.  the  whole  bundle)  can 
be  owned  by  one  man,  or  separate  sticks  can  be  owned  by  separate  persons.  Two  or 
more  persons  can  own  one  stick  or  the  owner  can  be  a  group  of  persons  such  as  a 
family,  a  clan,  a  village  or  a  tribe.  There  can  in  fact  be  many  interests  in  land 
ranging!  from  the  right,  say,  of  a  village  to  collect  nuts  from  a  nearby  forest  right 
up  to  what  tile  English  lawyer  woidd  call  “a  fee  simple  absolute  in  possession”.  Each 
interest  can  be  precisely  described  in  simple  plain  language  and  will  correspond  with 
or  be  comparable  to  some  type  of  interest  in  land  familiar  to  land-lawyers,  but  called 
by  different  names  in  different  systems  of  law”  (6). 

It  is  proposed  to  adopt  Simpson’s  approach  and  describe  interests,  or 
rights,  without  using  legal  terminology. 

The  major  portion  of  the  land  occupied  by  all  three  villages  was  ori¬ 
ginally  alienated  by  the  Dutch  to  private  individuals  prior  to  1803.  There 
itre  607  square  miles  of  such  land  along  the  coast  and  banks  of  the  principal 
rivers,  but  practically  none  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  the 
original  proprietors.  This  land  was  disposed  of  long  ago  either  to  groups  of 
ex -slaves,  to  large  corporations  operating  the  present  day  sugar  estates,  or  to 
the  Government  which  has  established  several  large  land  settlements.  The 
ancestors  of  our  present  day  villagers  acquired  freehold  title  after  emanci¬ 
pation  by  purchasing  it  from  the  previous  estate  owners.  The  way  in  which 
these  sales  came  to  be  made,  and  the  general  method  of  purchase  have  been 
described  by  Farley  (3).  This  freehold  land  forms  the  main  territorial  locus 
of  the  villages  and  leasehold  Crown  lands  extend  the  farming  boundaries 
inland  in  the  case  of  August  Towm. 

Colony  Law  in  Relation  to  Land 

A  brief  description  of  the  legal  system  of  land  tenure  in  British  Cuiaiui 
is  given  in  Caribbean  Land  Tenure  Symposium  (1),  but  the  outlines  will 
be  recapitulated  here. 

In  1916  by  the  passing  of  the  Civil  Law  of  British  Guiana  Ordinance, 
effect  was  given  to  the  adoption  of  English  common  law  for  the  whole 
colony,  but  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  law  relating  to  movable 
and  immovable  proper!)',  which  remained  essentially  the  same  as  under  the 
Koman-Dutch  code.  This  latter  is  much  simpler  than  the  traditional  English 
system,  and  its  main  features  are  that  all  conveyances  of  land  must  be  re¬ 
gistered  in  an  office  called  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  and  that  registration  of 
title  is  normal  proof  of  its  ownership.  This  system  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  Torrens  system,  (6,  p.57)  and  the  title  ‘Registry  of  Deeds’  is  perhaps 
confusing  if  the  function  of  this  office  is  to  maintain  a  register  showing  title. 
Both  the  transferor  and  the  transferee  have  to  sign  a  document  of  transfer, 
or  transport,  which  is  registered. 
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Whenever  title  to  land  is  changed  by  the  normal  method  of  transport, 
and  registered  with  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  provision  is  made  for  the  transfer 
to  be  advertised  in  one  daily  newspaper,  and  in  the  Official  Gazette,  in 
order  to  ensure  publicity. 

Joint  ownership  of  rights  in  land  is  visualized  as  two  or  more  persons 
holding  shares  in  a  piece  of  land,  the  shares  not  being  defined  by  any  divid¬ 
ing  line  in  the  property  itself.  This  is  an  important  concept  of  joint  owner¬ 
ship  which  is  widely  held  in  the  villages. 

There  are  various  other  provisions  in  law  relating  to  encumbrances  of 
property,  leases,  rental,  prescriptive  rights  and  so  on,  but  these  are  not  of 
immediate  concern  at  this  point.  Rights  of  possession  are  enforced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  litigation  over  disputed  rights  can  be  an  expensive  pro¬ 
cess.  In  practice  Negro  villagers  rarely  take  disputes  to  court,  and  there 
are  other  mechanisms  of  control  which  operate  with  effect. 

Development  of  Village  Administration  and  the  Working 
OF  THE  Local  Government  System 

We  may  begin  by  considering  the  case  of  August  Town.  When  the 
village  lands  were  first  acquired  in  1841,  title  was  granted  for  the  joint 
possession  of  all  the  shareholders  represented  by  two  of  their  number  who 
signed  the  transport  on  behalf  of  all  the  others.  This  was  the  common 
practice  throughout  the  colony.  So  far  as  title  was  concerned,  all  the  share¬ 
holders  enjoyed  joint  freehold  rights  of  tenure,  and  there  was  no  registered 
sub-division  of  the  property.  However,  the  villagers  divided  the  land 
between  themselves,  each  shareholder  being  allotted  rectangular  portions  of 
land  in  the  cultivation  and  dwelling  areas,  and  retaining  undivided  rights 
in  the  burial  ground,  pasture  and  ‘wood-bush’  where  firewood  could  be 
gathered.  All  the  drainage  trenches,  dams,  sluices  and  so  on  were  joint 
property  and  their  maintenance  was  a  joint  responsibility.® 

Individual  rights  in  village  lands  always  carried  a  responsibility  to 
ctmtribute  labour  or  money  towards  village  works.  The  plots  of  land  al¬ 
lotted  to  individual  proprietors  were  defined  by  small  drainage  trenches  and 
natiu’al  objects  such  as  clumps  of  bush  or  trees,  and  the  rights  in  these 
plots  were  defined  by  custom.  As  time  went  by  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  enforce  the  obligations  binding  upon  proprietors.  The  original 
‘shares’  consisting  of  a  definite  number  of  lots  in  the  cultivation  and  dwelling 
areas,  gradually  became  divided  amongst  a  number  of  descendants,  and 
disputes  within  the  community  became  more  frequent.  Neglect  of  the 
drainage  and  irrigation  system  was  almost  inevitable  when  men’s  interests 
lay  primarily  in  working  for  cash  wages  outside  the  village,  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  area  was  almost  completely  abandoned  in  August  Town  at  one  stage 
in  its  history.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  most  similar  villages  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  indeed  of  most  similar  agricultural  blocks  in  British 
Guiana  where  financial  resources  on  the  one  hand  and  unified  control  on 

•For  a  description  of  tlie  lay-out  of  Guianese  villages  see  Smith,  R.T.  (7), 
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tlie  other  have  not  been  combined  to  exclude  sea  water  from  the  front  and 
flood  water  from  the  back. 

In  1925  August  Town  was  brought  into  the  local  Government  system 
when  over  50  per  cent  of  the  proprietors  (i.e.  persons  having  rights  of  pos¬ 
session  in  the  village  lands)  applied  to  the  colonial  Government  for  incor¬ 
poration.  When  this  happened  two  major  steps  were  taken.  The  central 
Government  made  monetary  grants  and  loans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
drainage  and  irrigation  system,  and  the  village  lands  were  partitioned  and 
assessed.  A  land  partition  is  exactly  the  same  as  Simpson’s  “Systematic  Ad- 
judication’YS,  p.53).  A  sworn  land  surveyor  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Lands  and  Mines  measures  each  bed  and  after  hearing  all  claims  and 
examining  documentary  evidence  such  as  wills  and  bills  of  sale,  he  deter¬ 
mines  who  shall  be  registered  as  the  title  holder.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  he  does  not  ‘grant’  title;  he  merely  determines  who  is  the  rightful  title 
holder.  Where  disputes  arise,  provision  is  made  for  appeals  against  the 
decisions  of  the  partitioning  officer.  When  the  partition  is  complete  a  cadas¬ 
tral  plan  is  prepared  showing  every  plot  of  land,  and  this  serves  as  a  basic 
reference  for  assessment  of  rates  and  so  forth.  Each  freeholder  is  given 
documentary  evidence  of  his  or  her  title,  and  this  is  registered  both  in  the 
Deeds  Registry  and  in  the  village  Assessment  Book.  A  partition  such  as 
this  effectively  destroys  the  old  original  divisions  of  the  village  lands,  de¬ 
fines  the  existing  state  of  land  holdings  and  makes  explicit  at  one  point  in 
time  the  rights  and  claims  of  living  individuals  in  the  village  land.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  in  law  for  the  continuing  re-definition  of  these  rights  to  title 
through  the  processes  of  registration  of  transport,  but  it  is  not  always  re¬ 
sorted  to,  for  the  customary  ways  of  doing  things  do  not  die  easily. 

Incorporation  into  the  local  Government  system  implies  more  than 
the  making  of  a  grant  or  loan,  and  the  partition  of  the  village  lands.  Pri¬ 
marily  it  means  the  introduction  of  a  legally  sanctioned  system  of  village 
administration  controlled  by  the  central  Government.  The  basis  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  had  been  worked  out  in  August  Town  under  the  previous  regime  where 
elected  village  headmen  kept  a  register  of  ‘proprietors’  who  were  liable  to 
contribute  labour  or  cash  to  the  upkeep  of  the  village  dams,  trenches,  sluices, 
etc.  'These  headmen  were  responsible  to  all  the  proprietors,  who  occasion¬ 
ally  held  meetings  to  discuss  village  affairs,  and  so  on.  Under  the  new 
system  a  council  of  nine  persons  was  appointed  by  the  central  Government, 
the  value  of  each  bed  of  land  was  assessed  and  entered  in  the  Assessment 
Book,  and  the  council  was  empowered  to  levy  a  rate,  the  proceeds  from 
which  were  to  be  used  to  pay  the  wages  of  an  overseer,  sluice  watchman 
and  two  rangers,  and  to  pay  for  labour  to  carry  out  any  necessary  communal 
works  in  the  village.  Although  this  merely  represents  a  rationalization  of 
the  previous  system  it  involves  certain  fundamental  changes,  amongst  which 
the  transfer  of  managerial  function  from  the  elected  headmen  to  the  new 
chairman  and  councillors  is  the  most  important.  The  old  headmen  were 
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farmers  and  proprietors,  whereas  the  new  chairman  and  leading  men  on 
the  council  tended  to  be  school-teachers  or  even  persons  not  belonging  to 
the  village  at  all,  though  this  was  rare. 

Both  Perseverance  and  Better  Hope  went  through  the  same  processes 
of  development  as  August  Town,  though  Perseverance  was  partitioned  as 
recently  as  1950,  and  Better  Hope  was  administered  by  a  ehairinan  aiul 
council  as  an  inc-orporated  village  before  1900. 

It  will  be  useful  now  to  examine  the  main  outlines  of  the  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment  system  as  it  exists  today,  and  the  powers  of  the  village  councils 
in  relation  to  the  land  within  tlie  boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction. 

The  whole  of  the  rural  areas  of  the  coastlands  come  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  Central  Board,  known  as  the  Local  Government  Board,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  appointed  by  tlie  Governor  of  the  colony.  This  Board  has  the 
power  to  declare  any  district  to  be  a  ‘village  district’,  a  ‘country  district’  or 
a  ‘nual  district’,  as  it  thinks  fit.  A  village  district  has  a  partially  elected 
and  partially  nominated  council  (usually  6  elected  and  3  nominated  mem¬ 
bers),  a  country  district  has  a  wholly  nominated  council  and  a  rural  dis¬ 
trict  comes  under  the  direct  control  of  tlie  Board.  At  the  time  of  the  1946 
census  there  were  32  village  districts  with  a  total  population  of  61,361, 
and  63  country  districts  with  a  total  population  of  44,267.  Superficially 
at  least,  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  larger  communities 
are  more  likely  to  have  attained  village  district  status.  There  are  many 
small  settlements  which  remain  fairly  autonomous  as  regards  their  admin- 
uitration,  if  any,  and  the  communities  resident  on  sugar  plantations  are  man¬ 
aged  by  the  company  controlling  the  plantation  (often  advised  by  a  joint 
committee  of  residents  and  company  representatives). 

August  Town  and  Perseverance  are  both  country  districts,  and  Better 
Hope  is  a  village  district.  The  council,  whether  nominated  or  partially 
elected,  is  known  as  the  ‘Local  Authority’  and  it  is  invested  with  power 
to  levy  rates  on  land  and/or  buildings  within  its  boundaries,  and  to  take 
action  to  recover  rates  in  case  of  non-payment.  Rates  are  monies  payable 
by  tide  holders  and/or  owners  of  buildings,  to  the  Local  Authority  to  enable 
it  to  administer  the  village  and  maintain  the  drainage  and  irrigation  works 
in  good  order.  Section  121  of  the  Local  Government  Ordimince  (1945)  lays 
down  the  liability  for  and  mode  of  recovery  of  rates  (5).  The  principal  in¬ 
strument  provided  by  this  ordinance  is  the  power  to  seize  either  buildings 
or  land  and  put  them  up  for  public  auction  in  ortler  to  recover  outstanding 
rates.  The  powers  granted  to  the  Local  Authority  under  this  section  of  the 
Ordinance  are  used  sparingly,  but  the  threat  of  loss  of  land  is  often  enough 
to  enforce  payment  of  rates.  It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  rights  in 
village  land  are  subject  to  considerable  limitation,  and  the  individual  title- 
holder  is  by  no  means  free  to  use  Iris  land  or  neglect  it  as  he  wishes,  for  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community  are  held  to  over-ride  individual  interests 
in  this  respect. 
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In  point  of  fact  it  is  usually  the  District  Commissioner,  acting  as  the 
agent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  who  puts  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Local  Authorities  to  take  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  rates.  This  Cen¬ 
tral  Board  has  almost  absolute  power  in  that  it  can  take  over  completely 
the  management  of  any  village  which  does  not  fulfil  tlie  requirements  of 
the  Ordinance,  and  it  uses  its  powers  quite  extensively  in  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  ineflScient  councils.  The  Board  has  to  approve  every  estimate 
made  by  a  Local  Authority,  and  it  very  often  amends  these  Ijefore  approv¬ 
ing  them.  The  District  Commissioner,  acting  as  the  servant  of  the  Board, 
is  responsible  for  holding  the  funds  of  each  l,ocal  Authority  within  his  area, 
and  all  expenditure  has  to  be  authorized  by  his  oflBce.  In  practice  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Commissioner  is  forced  to  exercise  the  closest  supervision  over  the  Local 
Authorities  in  his  area  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Many  local  authorities  do  manage  their 
affairs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  of  course,  but  so  long  as  there  is  an 
hierarchy  of  control,  situations  must  arise  in  which  the  superordinate  body 
has  to  over-rule  the  decisions  of  the  subordinate  ones. 

In  a  famous  minute  written  in  1930  (2),  Sir  Edward  Denham,  then 
Governor  of  the  colony,  laid  down  that  the  function  of  the  District  Com¬ 
missioner  was  to  exercise  the  maximum  of  persuasion  with  the  minimum  of 
coercion,  so  far  as  the  local  authorities  were  concerned.  This  nice  distinc¬ 
tion  may  be  of  some  use  in  directing  the  District  Commissioner  toward  the 
path  of  diplomacy,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  his  efficiency  is  judged 
to  some  extent  by  the  efficiency  of  the  rate  collections  in  his  district.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  villages  are  incapable  of  complete  self-government,  not 
because  of  the  quality  of  their  inhabitants  but  because  they  are  too  small 
to  support  the  necessary  administrative  machinery  and  to  provide  the  drain¬ 
age  works  necessary  for  agricultural  occupation.  This  has  always  been  then- 
handicap  and  it  is  fully  realized  by  many  persons  in  and  out  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Village  ct)uncils  would  have  some  functions  to  perform  under  any 
system  of  administration,  but  it  would  be  more  realistic  to  build  up  the 
l-nions  of  Ix)cal  Authorities®  into  fully  democratic  institutions  controlling 
tlie  administrative  machinery  of  the  Local  Government  Department  in  the 
various  districts.  There  would  be  many  difficulties  involved,  not  least  of 
which  is  the  solidarity  and  separatism  of  the  various  villages,  but  since  the 
majority  of  villagers  already  regard  their  village  council  as  little  more  than 
tlie  tool  of  ‘Government’,  the  transition  may  not  be  too  difficult.  Once  re- 
heved  of  the  onerous  responsibility  of  maintaining  drainage  and  irrigation 
works,  the  village  councils  would  be  free  to  devote  their  energies  to  the 


•These  are  district  bodies  formed  with  a  view  to  enabling  members  of  all  the  local  authorities 
in  a  distrirt  to  meet  and  discuss  common  problems.  They  have  no  executive  functions  at 
the  present  time,  but  their  quarterly  meetings  provide  an  iK-casion  for  all  the  Government 
officers  in  the  district  (such  as  the  District  Commissioner,  Agricultural  Officer,  Social  Welfare 
Officer,  Sanitary  Inspector,  etc.)  to  meet  representatives  of  the  local  authorities  and  hear 
their  problems  and  suggestions. 
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provision  of  other  local  amenities,  and  they  could  be  granted  a  fixed  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  local  rate  for  this  purpose. 

In  theory  then,  each  village  is  divided  into  plots  of  land,  each  indivi¬ 
dually  held  by  one  or  more  persons  possessing  legal  title,  and  there  is  a 
residue  of  land  comprising  pasture,  drainage  trenches,  dams,  streets,  burial 
ground  and  playing  field,  title  to  which  is  held  by  the  Local  Authority, 
and  rights  to  the  use  of  which  are  possessed  by  all  rate-paying  villagers. 
The  village  is  taken  to  be  the  natural  unit  of  local  government  and  its 
council  has  authority  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  use  of  land  and  to  require 
e.ach  proprietor  to  contribute  towards  the  upkeep  of  communal  resources, 
particularly  drainage  and  irrigation  works.  In  turn  the  village  council  is 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  whose  officers  exer¬ 
cise  supervisory  functions.  The  philosophy  underlying  the  whole  local  gov¬ 
ernment  system  is  that  the  villagers  are  not  yet  capable  of  managing  their 
own  affairs,  and  that  until  such  time  as  they  are  more  ‘advanced’  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  has  to  exercise  supervision.  This  is  a  dubious  philosophy, 
and  the  real  problem  lies  in  establishing  a  hierarchy  of  control  in  which 
each  level  will  be  equipped  with  the  necessary  resources  Ixjth  in  money  and 
administrative  machinery  to  deal  effectively  with  the  tasks  it  is  expected 
to  perform. 

Methods  of  Transmission  of  Rights  over  Village  Lands 

(ij)  By  Sale. 

The  buying  and  selling  of  land  between  villagers  is  fairly  common,  and 
during  his  lifetime  an  individual  may  accumulate  a  considerable  number 
of  scattered  plots.  Plots  rarely  amount  to  more  than  about  one  acre  in  any 
of  the  villages  and  the  majority  are  still  smaller.  There  is  very  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  acquire  possession  of  a  number  of  adjacent  holdings  in  order  to 
have  a  consolidated  large  holding,  but  in  the  case  of  rice  land  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  cash  crop  some  consolidation  does  seem  to  be  taking  place.  The 
possession  of  land  does  not  in  itself  confer  status  within  the  village,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  absence  of  large  difi^erentials  in  the  size  of  land  holdings 
leflects  the  egalitarian  stabis  structure  of  the  village  group,  and  it  is  only 
outside  the  village  community  proper  that  persons  holding  large  areas  of 
land  and  possessing  a  pronounced  difference  in  wealth  are  found.  The  few 
persons  living  in  these  villages  who  operate  large  areas  of  land  are  usually 
non-Negroes,  and  their  land-holdings  do  not  form  part  of  the  village  free- 
liold  lands,  and  so  need  not  be  considered  here. 

Prior  to  the  partition  of  the  village  lands,  the  hvo  parties  to  a  sale 
would  often  draw  up  a  ‘paper’  or  receipt  for  the  money  passed  over,  and 
this  would  suffice  to  effect  the  transfer.  Often  the  transfer  would  be  by 
mutual  agreement  only.  Even  today,  no  other  formality  than  the  drawing 
up  of  a  receipt  may  be  entered  into,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  an 
attempt  is  made  to  effect  a  legal  transfer  of  title.  Because  the  expenses  of 
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retaining  a  lawyer  to  draw  up  a  bill  of  sale  and  apply  for  the  transaction  to 
be  registered  in  the  Deeds  Registry  is  quite  high,  a  customary  method  of 
securing  registered  title,  which  involves  the  co-operation  of  the  Local  Au¬ 
thority,  has  developed  and  is  described  below.  This  method  is  often  used 
whenever  it  is  desired  to  effect  a  change  of  title,  and  not  only  in  cases  where 
a  sale  has  been  made. 

The  person  wishing  to  acquire  title  makes  an  arrangement  with  the 
village  overseer  to  allow  the  rates  due  on  the  land  in  question  to  fall  into 
arrears.  The  overseer  then  exercises  the  authority  conferred  under  Section 
121  of  the  Local  Government  Ordinance  (1945)  to  arrange  for  the  lot  to  be 
executed  upon  and  put  up  for  public  auction  for  the  recovery  of  the  out¬ 
standing  rates.  The  person  wishing  to  acquire  title  goes  along  to  the  sale 
[mrchases  the  land  (virtually  from  himself)  and  is  granted  a  legal  title  at 
a  very  small  cost.  There  are  certain  hazards  involved  in  this  procedure  since 
one  can  never  be  quite  sure  what  may  happen  at  a  public  auction,  but  the 
method  is  widely  used.  Strictly  speaking  this  involves  the  use  of  govern¬ 
ment  machinery  by  private  individuals  for  the  transaction  of  private  busi¬ 
ness;  but  it  is  clear  that  some  provision  for  the  proper  transfer  of  title  is 
necessary  without  involving  poor  people  in  unduly  heavy  legal  expenses  and 
this  method  serves  quite  well,  and  is  understood  by  the  majority  of  villagers. 
(b)  By  Gift. 

When  a  young  man  sets  up  a  household  in  the  village  he  will  norm¬ 
ally  require  a  lot  on  which  to  build  a  house.  He  may  buy  a  vacant  lot,  or 
he  may  be  given  a  plot  on  which  to  build  by  a  member  of  his  family,  and 
niore  usually  by  a  member  on  whose  property  he  would  normally  have  a 
claim  if  that  person  were  to  die  intestate. 

The  spatial  distribution  of  households  shows  quite  clearly  that  the  tend¬ 
ency  is  for  a  young  couple  to  build  their  house  away  from  the  lots  occupied 
by  both  the  man’s  and  the  woman’s  parents.  The  ability  to  purchase  house 
lots  facilitates  this  scatter  and  helps  to  prevent  the  development  of  extended 
families  occupying  a  close  cluster  of  house  lots.  The  multi-lateral  nature 
cf  the  operative  kinship  ties  in  the  village,  and  the  fact  that  women  both 
own  and  inherit  land,  means  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  any  individual  land¬ 
holder  has  acquired  beds  of  land  which  are  widely  scattered,  having  been 
held  by  many  different  households  at  one  time  and  another. 

A  man  who  is  getting  old,  and  has  acquired  a  collection  of  parcels  of 
land  during  his  life-time  often  decides  to  distribute  them  before  his  death, 
usually  amongst  his  potential  heirs.  This  relieves  him  of  the  burden  of 
paying  the  rates  on  land  which  he  is  no  longer  able  to  work. 

Legal  title  to  land  transferred  by  gift  is  usually  acquired  as  described 
on  page  70  though  the  transfer  may  not  be  recorded  at  all,  the  recipients 
merely  taking  over  the  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  rates.  This  res- 
ivmsibility  may  be  recognized  by  the  village  overseer,  but  officially  he 
cannot  alter  the  name  in  the  Assessment  Book  until  the  new  title  has  been 
made  legal. 
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(c)  By  WiU. 

This  method  of  transfer  is  essentially  the  same  as  transfer  by  gift,  except 
tlmt  it  does  not  take  place  until  after  the  donor  has  died.  In  practice,  only 
a  few  villagers  make  wills,  for  a  part  of  the  property  may  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  before  death,  and  as  the  customary  rules  of  inheritance  are  usually 
adhered  to,  serious  disputes  rarely  arise.  Where  disputes  seem  likely  to 
occur,  a  potential  heir  may  persuade  an  ageing  person  to  make  a  will  in 
order  to  ensure  amity  later  on.  Testamentary  succession  will  be  upheld  by 
the  courts  if  the  will  is  properly  made,  but  it  is  rarely  found  necessary  to 
apply  to  the  courts  in  order  to  have  the  terms  of  a  will  enforced. 

(d)  Inheritance. 

By  inheritance  is  meant  that  transfer  of  rights  over  property  which 
lakes  place  when  a  property  holder  dies  intestate.  Rules  of  inheritance  are 
those  rules  defining  the  manner  in  which  such  rights  should  be  distributed. 

The  rules  of  inheritance  with  which  this  study  is  concerned  are  prim¬ 
arily  customary  rules  sanctioned  by  tradition  and  public  opinion  in  the  vil¬ 
lages.  The  basic  concept  in  these  rules  is  the  idea  that  all  full  siblings 
have  equal  rights  to  equal  shares  of  the  property  of  their  parents,  if  those 
parents  die  intestate.  However,  this  is  merely  the  foundation  of  the  rules 
and  there  are  many  elaborations  on  it.  If  a  man  dies  intestate  leaving  a 
widow  and  adult  children,  then,  according  to  the  law,  his  estate  should  be 
divided  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  to  his  widow  and  two-thirds  to  be 
divided  equally  amongst  his  legitimate  children.  In  fact  what  usually  hap¬ 
pens  is  that  the  widow  takes  control  of  the  estate  and  divides  it  according 
to  customary  practice.  Certainly  all  the  man’s  legitimate  children  have  a 
customary  right  to  equal  shares,  but  the  land  may  be  divided  according 
to  ‘need’,  those  whose  needs  are  less  receiving  merely  a  token  share.  If 
she  is  a  reasonable  woman  the  widow  may  decide  to  give  a  portion  of  land 
to  one  or  more  of  the  man’s  ‘outside’  children  (i.e.  his  illegitimate  children 
by  women  other  than  the  one  with  whom  he  has  actually  been  living).  The 
property  may  be  divided  according  to  ‘need’  while  the  title  may  be  retained 
as  joint  ownership,  so  that  those  who  do  not  need  to  use  the  land  at  the 
time,  may  still  retain  undivided  rights  in  it  which  they  can  transmit  by  will 
or  inheritance  to  their  own  children. 

A  further  modification  is  introduced  when  the  deceased  has  reared  a 
child  which  may  not  be  his  own  begotten  child,  but  may  nevertheless  be 
treated  as  one  for  the  purposes  of  inheritance.  This  most  frequently  occurs 
when  a  man  and  woman  have  reared  a  daughter’s  child,  and  then  treat  it 
as  a  full  heir  to  the  property,  and  the  customary  rules  of  inheritance  de¬ 
finitely  recognize  that  such  a  grandchild  has  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  pro¬ 
perty. 

The  principal  inheritors  are  those  persons  who  have  stood  in  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  son  or  daughter  to  the  deceased  by  virtue  of  having  been  reared 
by  him,  irrespective  of  exact  biological  or  legal  relationship.  Inheritance 
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follows  the  same  pattern  whether  the  deceased  is  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  the 
surviving  spouse  acts  for  the  children  as  a  trustee  of  that  portion  of  the 
estate  which  is  not  transmitted  directly  to  them. 

Where  a  couple  live  together  in  a  common-law  marriage  and  the  male 
partner  dies  intestate,  the  same  customary  rules  apply,  but  the  common-law 
wife  and  her  children  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  invoke  the  law  to  substantiate 
their  claim.  If  the  common-law  union  has  been  of  short  duration,  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  siblings  of  the  deceased  may  step  in  and  claim  the 
dead  man’s  property,  but  this  would  be  a  marginal  case.  Where  the  union 
has  been  long  established,  such  a  situation  would  not  arise,  and  if  it  did 
then  in  all  probability  the  courts  would  uphold  the  claims  of  the  widow,  as 
would  public  opinion  in  the  village. 

With  such  a  large  number  of  heirs  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  a 
high  degree  of  fragmentation  of  land  holdings.  This  is  certainly  the  case, 
for  even  before  lots  are  subdivided  they  are,  technically  speaking,  little 
irw.re  than  ‘fragments’.  But  excessive  sub-division  is  circumvented  in  several 
ways.  Because  there  is  no  great  pressure  on  land®,  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
lots  in  ways  other  than  by  sub-division  of  existing  lots,  and  the  continual 
transference  of  lots  by  purchase,  gift,  etc.,  bears  this  out.  There  is  also 
a  legal  ban  on  dividing  any  registered  lot  into  more  than  four  equal 
portions  or  into  pieces  of  less  than  one  fifteenth  of  an  acre.  This  legal  pro¬ 
vision  only  refers  to  division  for  the  purpose  of  granting  individual  title, 
and  it  would  still  be  possible  for  persons  to  be  using  smaller  areas  than  this, 
but  in  fact  they  rarely  do.  The  Roman-Dutch  system  of  allowing  persons 
to  retain  undivided  rights  in  a  plot  of  land  also  means  that  one  heir  may 
be  using  the  land  whilst  his  co-heirs  retain  their  rights  with  the  possibility 
of  exercising  them  at  some  future  date,  or  passing  them  on  to  someone  else. 

With  regard  to  the  inheritance  of  houses,  the  surviving  spouse  continues 
to  own  and  occupy  the  house.  When  there  is  no  surviving  spouse  the  per¬ 
son  will  usually  give  an  indication  of  who  shall  succeed  to  possession,  and 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  this  is  the  person  who  has  ‘cared’  for  the  de¬ 
ceased  prior  to  death.  In  a  few  cases  the  house  may  be  regarded  as  the 
joint  property  of  the  surviving  legitimate  children,  and  may  even  be  dis¬ 
mantled  and  the  timber  distributed  amongst  them,  but  this  is  rare.  It  is 
an  accepted  custom  that  occupation  of  the  house  constitutes  a  basis  for 
rights  of  possession,  and  so  the  person  living  with  the  deceased  prior  to 
death  has  first  claim. 

The  lack  of  strong  feelings  about  rights  of  inheritance  is  illustrated  by  . 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  explicit  rules  forbidding  alienation  of  rights  over 
property  which  the  potential  heirs  would  have  a  just  expectation  of  acquiring 
on  the  death  of  the  owner.  It  is  true  that  children  would  feel  aggrieved 
if  their  parents  disposed  of  all  their  land  to  ‘strangers’  but  if  it  had  been. 

aTliis  reference  is  to  the  particular  villages  being  considered  here,  not  to  the  colony  or  coast- 
lands  as  a  whole. 
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sold  to  meet  the  needs  of  ordinary  living  they  would  show  little  concern. 
There  is  no  conception  of  a  collection  of  parcels  of  land  being  passed  intact 
from  one  generation  to  another,  except  at  the  level  of  the  village  itself, 
where  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  village  as  a  whole  should  pass  intact  from 
generation  to  generation  of  its  Negro  inhabitants;  but  we  shall  deal  with 
tills  later. 

ye)  By  Prescription. 

Acquisition  of  prescriptive  rights  to  property  is  of  little  significance 
within  the  village,  since  a  person  could  hardly  occupy  land  for  the  required 
jieriod  of  33*/3  years  without  the  title  holder’s  consent,  or  without  his  know¬ 
ing  of  it,  and  if  the  title  holder  did  not  take  action  to  recover  his  rights 
then  the  matter  would  be  treated  as  if  a  gift  had  been  made.  It  may  hap¬ 
pen  that  a  person  has  a  better  claim  to  title  than  another  but  has  not  been 
in  occupation  of  the  land,  and  so  forfeits  his  claim  to  the  person  who  has 
lieen  in  occupation  and  who  has  thereby  acquired  prescriptive  rights.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  rare. 

(f)  Lending  and  Renting  of  Land. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  persons  to  allow  fellow  villagers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  kinsmen,  to  use  a  plot  of  land  for  the  purjx)se  of  growing  a  crop 
or  building  a  house;  and  in  the  case  of  a  loan  of  this  kind  there  is  no  transfer 
of  title  rights.  The  borrower  will  normally  pay  the  rates  due  on  the  land 
for  the  period  during  which  he  is  using  it,  and  very  often  he  will  present 
the  lender  with  a  small  part  of  any  crop  that  is  grown  as  a  token  of  appre¬ 
ciation. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  those  cases  where  a  person  has 
borrowed  and  is  using  a  piece  of  land,  and  those  cases  where  a  person  has 
been  given  a  piece  of  land  without  having  acquired  legal  title.  In  the 
former  case  there  is  a  definite  expectation  that  the  person  holding  title  will 
claim  back  the  land  at  a  future  date,  whereas  in  the  latter  case  a  transfer 
of  rights  of  possession  has  been  made  and  there  is  no  expectation  of  return. 
However,  this  distinction  may  be  difficult  to  make  in  many  cases,  since 
loaned  land  may  eventually  be  given  to  the  borrower  when  the  title  holder 
decides  he  has  no  further  use  for  it  himself.  This  would  normally  depend 
on  the  borrower’s  relationship  to  the  holder,  and  whether  or  not  he  were 
a  potential  heir. 

The  renting  of  land  between  villagers  is  not  common,  since  by  and 
large,  there  is  no  real  land  shortage.  Land  outside  the  village  boundaries 
is  sometimes  rented  by  villagers,  particularly  for  rice  cultivation,  and  much 
of  it  is  Crown  land.  So  far  as  freehold  land  is  concerned,  the  few  cases 
of  renting  that  do  occur  are  principally  cases  where  beds  of  land  are  rented 
to  ‘outsiders’,  and  this  is  a  more  frequent  practice  in  Better  Hope  than  in 
the  other  two  villages.  The  rents  charged  are  not  high,  and  usually  just 
c«)ver  the  amount  of  the  rates  which  have  to  be  paid,  leaving  very  Uttle 
margin  of  profit  to  the  owner. 
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Alienation  of  Rights  over  Land  to  Persons  not  Born 
IN  THE  Village 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  a  definite  feeling  in  all  three  villages 
that  rights  over  village  lands  should  be  retained  by  the  members  of  the 
village  community  and  not  alienated  to  outsiders,  particularly  East  Indians." 
This  is  most  pronounced  in  August  Town,  where  definite  measures  are  taken 
to  prevent  such  alienation.  If  a  man  marries  a  village  girl  and  comes  to 
live  in  the  village  he  is  at  first  regarded  as  a  ‘stranger’,  but  of  course  he  will 
need  land  on  which  to  build  a  house  and  start  a  farm,  and  he  will  experience 
nr.  difficulty  in  getting  it.  He  will  however,  experience  difficulty  in  ac-quir- 
iiig  title  to  the  land  until  such  time  as  he  has  become  relatively  well  as¬ 
similated  to  the  village  group.  Title  will  normally  be  given  in  his  wife’s 
name  at  first,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  rights  of  jxissession 
being  alienated  to  an  ‘outsider’,  and  particularly  to  a  speculative  East  Indian, 
without  her  knowledge  and  that  of  her  ‘family’.  This  control  as  to  which 
l>ersons  should  be  granted  title  is  possible  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
title  is  normally  obtained  (as  outlined  on  p.  70)  and  it  may  be  impopsed  as 
a  condition  of  sale  or  gift. 

In  actual  practice,  title  to  some  plots  of  land  in  all  three  villages  is  held 
by  East  Indians  or  by  persons  who  do  not  live  in  the  village  and  were  not 
born  there.  In  Better  Hope  this  process  of  alienation  of  rights  to  ‘outsiders’ 
has  gone  farthest,  but  this  is  compatible  with  the  fact  that  tins  village  is 
the  least  cohesive  of  the  three  as  a  distinct  local  group.  It  has  also  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  non-Negro  inhabitants. 

Factors  Associated  with  Actual  Utilization  of  Village  Lands 

So  far  this  paper  has  been  concerned  with  the  system  of  rights  of  pos¬ 
session  and  rights  to  title,  and  the  various  methods  by  which  these  rights 
may  be  transferred.  It  will  now  be  useful  to  consider  the  question  of  how 
the  land  in  the  village  is  actually  used,  and  by  whom  it  is  used.  Malinowski 
made  this  distinction  between  possession  and  use  long  ago  (4).  This  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  Perseverance,  for  in  this  village  a  par¬ 
tition  was  effected,  and  titles  to  individuals’  holdings  given,  only  one  year 
before  the  field  work  was  carried  out,  so  that  one  would  expect  the  least 
number  of  anomalous  titles  in  this  village.  (Fewer  persons  will  actually 
have  rights  of  possession  over  land  which  is  registered  in  other  people’s 
names). 

Perseverance  farm  lands  are  divided  into  two  distinct  areas,  one  com¬ 
prising  213.76  acres  on  which  rice  is  grown,  and  one  comprising  357.88 
acres  of  which  part  is  used  for  growing  ‘provisions’,  etc.,  the  other  part  being 
under  bush.  Rice  land  is  in  greater  demand  than  the  other  type  of  land, 
and  so  the  two  areas  will  be  treated  separately. 

•The  same  feeling  is  common  in  East  Indian  villages  vis-a-vis  Negroes,  but  the  expansion  of 
East  Indian  land-holding  and  the  Indians'  greater  interest  in  farming  means  that  attention  is 
usually  focussed  on  Negro  resistance  to  alienation. 
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In  Tables  1  and  2  the  situation  is  summarized.  In  the  rice  area  (Table  1) 
all  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  none  of  it  being  abandoned  to  bush,  so 
that  there  are  no  cases  where  only  a  part  of  a  bed  is  under  cultivation.  A 
“bed’  is  taken  to  be  a  portion  of  land  which  is  separately  registered  as  one 
unit,  i.e.  some  person  or  group  of  persons  possess  title  to  it,  and  it  is  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  village  Assessment  Book  against  their  name  or  names.  An  ‘in¬ 
dividual  planting’  is  a  portion  of  land  being  worked  as  a  distinct  unit  by 
one  person,  or  very  infrequently  by  a  group  of  persons;  one  registered  ‘bed’ 
may  comprise  several  ‘individual  plantings’,  but  not  vice-versa  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  these  tables.  (In  practice  one  person  may  be  cultivating  two  or 
more  adjacent  beds  as  one  unit  but  they  are  taken  as  separate  plantings 
for  the  purpose  of  these  tables.) 

Table  1.  Rights  of  Possession  ano  Use  of  Rice  Land:  Perseverance 

No.  of  registered  beds  119 

No.  of  individual  plantings  (aver,  size  =  1.25  acres) 

No.  of  persons  planting  (aver,  area  per  person  =  1.54  acres) 

No.  of  beds  used  solely  by  registered  title  holder 
No.  of  beds  or  parts  of  beds  rented 
No.  of  beds  or  parts  of  beds  lent  to  kinsfolk 

No.  of  beds  which  are  subdivided  40 

No.  of  beds  with  joint  titles  22 

■Includes  beds  registered  in  name  of  a  deceased  jierson. 


Table  2.  Rights  of  Possession  and  Use  of  Provision  Land:  Perseverance 

No.  of  registered  beds  324 

No.  of  individual  plantingsa  137 

(Total  area  under  cultivation  _  76  acres; 
aver,  area  per  planting  =  .55  acres,  approx.) 

No.  of  beds  totally  abandonedh  180 

No.  of  beds  or  parts  of  beds  worked  by  title  holder  41 

No.  of  beds  or  parts  of  beds  rented  13 

No.  of  beds  or  parts  of  beds  lent  to  kinsfolk  56 

No.  of  beds  with  joint  title  38 


a  These  are  on  117  reiristered  beds.  In  the  majority  of  cases  only  a  part  of  the  lot  is  under  culti¬ 
vation.  There  are  27  beds  or  parts  of  beds  planted  in  coconuts  which  have  not  IxM-n  included.  The 
crop  on  all  except  a  few  of  the  heds  is  ‘mixed  provisions’.  One  bed  <1.76  acres)  is  planted  in 
oranges. 

b  One  or  two  of  these  beds  have  a  few  scattered  fruit  trees  growing  on  them  (mainly  mangoes). 

Several  points  emerge  from  these  tables.  In  the  rice  area  there  are 
00  more  individual  plantings  than  there  are  separately  registered  beds,  and 
of  the  registered  beds  only  36  are  used  solely  by  the  registered  title  holder, 
the  rest  either  being  whollv  lent  or  rented,  or  being  subdivided  into  several 
plantings,  some  of  which  are  lent  or  rented.  It  is  clear  that  the  lending  of 
land  is  common,  and  more  frequent  than  is  renting,  even  though  rice-land 
is  in  fairly  high  demand,  and  many  people  have  to  go  outside  the  village 
to  rent  it.  40  beds  are  sub-divided  into  two  or  more  portions.  All  land  in 
both  sections  which  is  lent,  is  lent  to  kinsfolk.  In  the  provision  section  180 
Ifeds  are  totally  abandoned  to  bush,  but  of  the  rest  many  are  only  partially 
cultivated.  Again  the  number  of  cases  where  a  piece  of  land  is  lent  to 
kinsfolk  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  cases  where  land  is  rented,  and 
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only  41  cases  occur  where  the  land  is  actually  being  worked  by  the  person 
having  legal  title  to  it.  In  a  few  cases  the  land  will  actually  have  been 
given  to  the  person  using  it,  or  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  it  will 
be  given  to,  willed  to,  or  inherited  by  that  person. 

In  regard  to  the  type  of  kinship  relations  obtaining  between  title  holders' 
and  users  of  land  the  following  table  shows  quite  clearly  that  sons,  daugh¬ 
ters,  brothers  and  sisters  are  the  |H*rsons  to  whom  land  is  most  fretjuently 
lent.  It  shoidd  be  noted  that  these  numbers  refer  to  the  number  of  lots 
held  and  used  by  various  kin  and  not  to  the  number  of  persons  involved. 
Thus  the  large  number  of  male-held  lots  lent  to  brothers  is  partially  accounted 
for  by  one  man  who  holds  a  large  number  of  beds  which  are  being  used 
by  his  two  brothers  whilst  he  is  in  the  United  States. 

Table  3.  Relationship  of  Users  to  Title  Holders  of  Rice  and 
Provision  Land:  PEHSEVERANCEa 

Helatiunship  No.  of  cases 


Where 

title  holder 

Where  title  holder 

is 

female 

is  male 

Son 

6 

18 

Daughter 

2 

10 

Brother  or  brother’s  child 

2 

40 

Sister  or  sister’s  child 

6 

13 

Son’s  wife 

0 

1 

Daughter’s  husband 

1 

6 

Son’s  son 

0 

3 

Son’s  daughter 

1 

0 

Daughter’s  son 

6 

Daughter’s  daughter 

0 

2 

Spouse 

0 

2 

Husband’s  brother 

2 

0 

Wife’s  father 

0 

1 

Wife’s  brothers 

0 

2 

Matri-lateral  kinsman 

5 

7 

Patri-lateral  kinsman 

0 

3 

a  Includes  cases  where  land  is  held  on 

joint 

title  and  indk'.ites  re 

latiuiiship  to  deceased  person  in 

whose  name  land  is  registered. 

The  largest  category  of 

kin 

relations  after 

siblings,  children  and 

grandchildren  is  that  of  matri-lateral  kin  which  corresiwnds  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  of  kinship  ties  {!).  .\lthough  at  the  time  of  the  field  study  the 
land  mentioned  in  this  table  was  being  ‘lent’  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
in  a  number  of  cases  it  would  eventually  be  given,  willed  to  or  inherited  by 
the  user.  This  is  particidarly  true  in  the  case  of  sons,  daughters  and  grand¬ 
children  of  the  title  holder,  who  may  be  considered  as  potential  heirs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  inheritance.  In  some  cases  this  had  already  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry,  but  the  land  was  still  registered  in  the 
name  of  the  deceased  person. 

Table  4  gives  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  units  of  land  under  discussion 
and  it  is  clear  that  individual  plantings  are  usually  ejuite  small  in  area, 
and  generally  less  than  one  acre. 
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Table  4.  Size  of  All  Farm  Beds  (Rice,  Provisions,  Abandoned,  etc.): 
Perseverance 


Under  .5  acre 

66 

.5  to  1  acre 

144 

1  to  2  acres 

143 

2  to  3  acres 

64 

Total  no. 

3  to  4  acres 

21 

registered 

4  to  5  acres  ■ 

1 

lots  =  443 

5  to  6  acres 

3 

6  to  7  acres 

1 

N'.B.  Larger  lots  are  usually  subdivided  for  purposes  of  cultivation. 

ViLij^cERS  Rights  over  Lands  outside  the  Village  Boundaries 

Apart  from  their  freehold  land,  villagers  use  a  certain  amount  of  land 
which  does  not  form  part  of  the  \'illage  lands  proper.  August  Town  rice 
growers  rent  large  blocks  of  land  just  behind  the  village  back  dam.  This  is 
Crown  land  and  the  lease  is  held  communally  in  the  same  way  as  the  original 
transport  to  the  village  lands  was  held,  two  men  being  appointed  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  names  of  all  the  other  lessees  being  enteretl  on  the  lease 
(o).  The  lands  are  then  allotted  in  strips.  There  are  three  blocks  of  this 
type  of  rice  land,  one  behind  each  section  of  the  village,  and  the  one  behind 
Belle  Vue  section  is  leased  in  the  name  of  the  village  council. 

Behind  Troy  section  189  acres  of  Crown  land  are  leased  by  64  people, 
represented  by  two  of  their  members.  The  lease  was  officially  granted  in 
1941,  although  rice  had  been  planted  on  the  land  for  about  17  years  prior 
to  this  date.  Although  the  terms  of  the  lease  state  that  there  should  be 
no  sub-letting  of  this  land,  it  does  in  fact  take  place,  and  there  are  far  more 
than  64  individual  cultivations.  The  sub-letting  is  mainly  between  kinsfolk, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  kind  of  sub-division  could  be  prevented. 
Even  on  Land  Settlements  where  economic  holdings  of  5  acres  or  more  are 
leased  to  settlers,  no  efficient  method  of  preventing  sub-division  of  holdings 
between  kinsfolk  has  been  found.  The  same  conditions  obtain  in  regard 
to  94  acres  behind  St.  Paul’s  section  which  are  leased  by  49  persons,  some 
of  them  also  being  shareholders  in  the  Troy  and  Belle  Vue  Crown  lands. 
I'he  253  acres  behind  Belle  Vue  are  leased  in  the  name  of  the  village  coun¬ 
cil  and  have  44  official  shareholders.  Thus  the  total  area  of  Crown  land 
under  rice  cultivation  is  536  acres  and  this  is  theoretically  divided  between 
157  shareholders.  In  fact  some  persons  hold  shares  in  all  three  sections, 
and  there  are  more  persons  actually  cultivating  portions  of  land  than  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  number  of  shareholders,  so  that  the  average  of  3.41  acres  per 
share  over  the  three  sections,  can  serve  as  no  more  than  a  rough  guide  to 
tlie  amount  of  rice  land  cultivated  bv  each  farmer. 

The  rental  for  this  land  is  only  20  cents*  per  acre  per  annum,  but  the 
shareholders  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  empoldering  and  fencing  the  land. 
They  usually  hold  a  meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of  their  representatives, 
decide  what  work  shall  be  done,  and  raise  the  money  by  contributing 

a$  (B.W.I.)  =  4/2d. 
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bags  of  ‘padi’  after  the  harvest.  This  padi  is  sold  by  the  representative 
and  the  money  used  to  pay  for  materials  and  labour. 

Behind  these  three  blocks  of  rice  land,  further  blocks  of  Crown  land  are 
rented  for  cattle  grazing.  These  lands  are  rented  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  all  persons  holding  a  share  are  entitled  to  graze  their  cattle  in  this 
area. 

Neither  Perseverance  nor  Better  Hope  has  this  type  of  co-operative 
renting  of  Crown  lands,  but  14  men  from  Perseverance  rent  large  blocks  of 
Crown  land  about  SH  miles  from  the  village.  This  is  relatively  undeveloped 
land  which  costs  them  30  cents  per  acre  per  annum  and  it  is  used  in  the 
following  way; 

Crown  Land  rented  at  Location  A,  51*  miles  from  Perseverance. 


Mr. 

Z 

rents 

40  acres 

8 

acres 

planted 

in  rice 

20 

acres 

used  for 

cattle  grazing 

Mr. 

Y 

rents 

30  acres  . . 

9 

acres 

planted 

in  rice 

Mr. 

X 

rents 

5  acres  . . 

5 

acres 

planted 

in  rice 

Mr. 

W 

rents 

5  acres  . . 

5 

acres 

planted 

in  rice 

Mr. 

V 

rents 

15  acres  . . 

15 

acres 

planted 

in  rice 

Mr. 

U 

rents 

15  acres  . . 

..  15 

acres 

planted 

in  rice 

Crown  Land  rented  at  Location  B,  5J*  miles  from  Perseverance 


Mr.  X  and 

2  brothers  rent  100  acres  . .  not  used 

Mr.  T.  rents  100  acres  .  .  . .  a  few  coconuts  planted  recently 

Mr.  S.  rents  25  acres  . .  . .  one  acre  planted  in  coconuts 

This  land  has  neither  drainage  on  the  landward  side  nor  sea  defence. 


Crown  Land  rented  at  Location  C,  adjoining  Perseverance 


Mr.  R.  rents  5  acres  . .  • .  . .  all  planted  in  rice 

Mr.  Q  rents  5  acres  . .  . .  . .  all  planted  in  rice 

Mr.  P.  rents  10  acres  . .  . .  . .  all  planted  in  rice 

Mr.  O  rents  10  acres  . .  • .  . .  all  planted  in  rice 

So  far  freehold  land  and  Crown  land  alone  have  been  considered,  and 
the  renting  of  this  land  had  almost  invariably  been  between  villagers.  The 
inhabitants  of  August  Town  and  Perseverance  also  rent  land  from  other 
private  land  holders  outside  the  village,  mainly  for  rice  cultivation  and  for 
cattle  grazing.  There  is  a  privately  owned  estate  ‘within’  the  borders  of 
August  Town,  and  one  on  its  western  boundary*.  The  one  ‘within’  August 
Town  has  188  acres  of  rice  grown  on  it,  and  of  this,  36  acres  is  grown  by 
the  owners.  The  other  152  acres  are  rented  out  at  $6.00  per  acre  per  year, 
most  of  it  being  rented  by  August  Town  residents.  They  also  rent  land 
from  other  private  estate  owners  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  terms  being 

aThese  are  blocks  of  land  which  were  purchased  by  single  buyers  and  they  do  not  constitute 
a  part  of  the  village  lands.  Both  estates  are  owned  by  non-Negro  families. 
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about  the  same.  There  is  practically  no  share-cropping  type  of  rental  in 
any  of  the  villages. 

Perseverance  residents  rent  this  kind  of  land  and  use  it  as  follows: 
Private  Estate  at  Location  D,  3/4  miles  from  Perseverance; 

Rice  Ixind: 

5  villasers  (3  men  and  2  women)  rent  tlie  following  5  areas  of  land  wliich  are 
totally  planted  in  riee: 

(i)  41*  acres  (ii)  2  acres  (iii)  8  acres  (iv)  1  acre  (v)  2)1  acres 

Rent  for  tliis  land  is  $8.00  per  acre  per  crop. 

I'rovision  Land: 

4  villagers  (all  men)  rent  the  hdlowing  4  areas  of  land  which  are  planted  in  provisions: 
(i)  3  acres  (ii)  1)1  acres  (iii)  1  acre  (iv)  h  acre. 

Kent  for  this  land  is  $4.00  per  acre  per  crop  (H  year). 


Private  Estate  at  Location  E,  1  mile  from  Perseverance: 


3  villagers  (all  men)  rent  the  following  3  areas  of  land  which  are  totally  planted  in 
rice: 

(i)  1  acre  (ii)  %  acre  (iii)  1  acre. 

Rent  for  this  land  is  $8.00  per  acre  per  crop. 


Private  Estate  at  Location  F,  1  mile  from  Perseverance: 


13  villagers  (11  men  and  2  women )  rent  the  following  13  areas  of  land  which 
are  totally  planted  in  rice: 

(i)  1)1  acres  (ii)  2)1  acres  (iii)  )1  acre  (iv)  )1  acre  (v)  1)1  acres 
(vi)  1)1  acres  (vii)  )1  acre  (viii)  1  acre  (Lx)  1)1  acres  (x)  1  acre 
(xi)  1  acre  (xii)  1  acre  (xiii)  1  acre. 

Rent  for  this  land  is  $8.06  per  acre  per  crop. 


Private  Estate  at  Location  G,  2  miles  from  Perseverance: 


6  villagers  ( 5  men  and  1  woman )  rent  the  following  6  areas  of  land  which  are  totally 
planted  in  rice: 

(i)  2)1  acres  (ii)  1)1  acres  (iii)  1)1  acres 
(iv)  1)1  acres  (v)  1  acre  (vi)  1  acre. 

Rent  for  this  land  is  $8.00  per  acre  per  crop. 


Private  Estate  at  Location  H,  adjoining  Perseverance: 

5  villagers  (all  men)  rent  the  following  5  areas  of  land  wliich  are  planted  in  rice: 
(i)  3  acres  (ii)  2  acres  (iii)  2  acres  (iv)  1  acre  (v)  1  acre. 

Rent  on  this  land  is  $4.(K)  to  S.5.(K)  per  acre  depending  on  how  good  the  crop  is. 
There  is  no  drainage  or  irrigation  provided  on  this  land. 
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Perseverance  cattle  owners  have  either  to  graze  their  cattle  on  the  rice 
fields  after  the  harvest  and  on  their  own  rented  Crown  lands  as  already 
enumerated,  or  they  have  to  pay  agistment  fees  to  the  owner  of  an  adjoining 
estate,  which  charges  60  cents  per  head  per  month.  August  Town  has  no 
such  difiBculties  over  pasturage,  and  few  in  Better  Hope  keep  eattle  so  there 
is  no  difficulty  involved  in  their  relative  lack  of  grazing  land. 

C0NCX.US10N 

At  the  present  stage  of  development  of  these  villages  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  freehold  lands  of  the  village  as  a  whole  to  be  regarded  as  the  main 
land  unit,  and  the  very  strong  feeling  against  alienation  of  permanent  rights 
over  this  land  to  ‘outsiders’  is  a  reflection  of  the  social  solidarity  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  group.  In  the  case  of  Better  Hope,  strong  public  opinion  against  alien¬ 
ation  is  much  less  evident  than  in  the  other  t\vo  villages,  and  this  fact  is  of 
p.irticular  interest,  since  Better  Hope  is  a  much  more  socially  diversified 
community  than  cither  August  Town  or  Perseverance.  It  is  more  diversified 
both  in  terms  of  racial  composition  (having  a  substantial  proportion  of  East 
Indian  inhabitants)  and  in  terms  of  occupation  and  social  status  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  In  fact  this  village  contains  within  itself  more  of  the  social  elements 
of  the  total  social  system  of  British  Guiana  as  a  whole,  whereas  the  other 
t'vo  are  primarily  local  groups  of  lower-class  Negroes  who  all  share  a  com¬ 
mon  position  in  the  total  social  system,  forming  a  solidary  sub-group  of  the 
total  society.  There  is  no  space  here  to  elaborate  this  statement  but  the 
important  fact  is  that  in  lx)th  August  Town  and  Perseverance,  and  to  a 
large  extent  in  Better  Hope,  the  continuing  occupation  of  the  village  lands 
l*y  an  ethnically  and  kinship-defined  group  is  correlated  with  the  continuing 
existence  of  the  group  itself  as  a  difierentiated  unit  in  the  total  system.  The 
reluctance  to  alienate  land  to  ‘outsiders’  is  an  index  of  the  lack  of  status 
mobility  in  the  soeial  system,  and  where  mobilitv’  is  slightly  increased,  as 
in  the  case  of  Better  Hope,  there  is  a  corresjwnding  increase  in  land 
alienation. 

In  other  villages  not  covered  by  this  survey  alienation  may  imply  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  change  over  from  permanent  rights  of  tenure  to  temporary 
renting  rights,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  less  securely  fixed  solidary 
group.  In  one  such  village  a  great  deal  of  land  had  been  alienated  to  East 
Indian  shop-keepers  and  speculators,  and  was  being  rented  back  to  the 
Negroes,  but  the  villagers  still  referred  to  it  as  “our  land  originally  bought 
by  our  forefathers”  and  since  they  were  still  occupying  and  using  the  land 
it  could  still  serve  as  a  focus  of  the  group’s  identity.  In  this  case  the  com¬ 
munity  itself  had  not  become  internally  diversified,  and  the  proportion  of 
East  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  village  was  very  low. 

This  conception  of  the  village  lands  being  vested  in  the  village  as  a 
social  group  through  the  title  rights  of  the  individuals  comprising  the  group, 
is  probably  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  whole  system  of  land  tenure 
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and  has  much  to  do  with  the  belief  tliat  the  village  is  the  most  suitable  unit 
of  local  government. 

In  this  paper  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how  land  is  actually 
held  and  used  and  the  fact  has  been  made  clear  that  ownership  of  rights 
in  land  is  not  closely  tied  to  the  family  system,  and  does  not  tend  to  act 
as  a  stabilizing  factor  so  far  as  domestic  groups  are  concerned.  It  is  at  the 
level  of  the  local  community  itself  that  land  becomes  an  important  symbol; 
and  as  the  local  community  loses  its  strongly  solidaire  characteristics  one 
would  expect  the  emergence  of  a  situation  where  land  is  more  important 
as  the  basis  for  the  economic  support  and  continuing  stability  of  smaller, 
probably  domestic  groups. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  PERSONALITY  DEPRIVATION  THROUGH 
PROJECTION  TESTS. 
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Madeune  Kerr. 

In  my  publication  Personality  and  Conflict  in  Jamaica  (1)  I  put  forward 
certain  hypotheses  about  the  relation  of  role  deprivation  and  personality. 
In  this  paper  I  hope  to  extend  those  ideas,  firstly  by  comparison  of  some 
of  the  Jamaican  projection  material  with  similar  test  material  obtained  from 
an  English  group  of  children  belonging  to  what  appears  to  be  a  sub-culture 
pattern;  and  secondly,  by  comparison  with  results  obtained  by  workers  in 
similar  and  related  fields.  The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  attempt  to  de¬ 
lineate  more  closely  the  effect  of  varying  degrees  of  severity  of  role  depriv¬ 
ation  upon  personality  structure.  This  is,  of  c-ourse,  a  preliminary  attempt 
at  this  kind  of  psychological  map-making.  With  further  research  carried 
out  on  groups  sufiFering  various  types  of  deprivation  it  ought  to  become 
possible  in  the  not  too  distant  future  to  make  accurate  prognosis  about  the 
effects  of  depriving  people  of  roles  which  they  feel  they  are  entitled  to  play. 
Recent  somewhat  acrimonious  correspondence  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
on  Mau  Mau  has  illustrated  firstly  how  difficult  it  is  for  people  to  foresee 
the  social  end  results  of  role  deprivation,  and  secondly  for  them  to  accept 
emotionally  the  terrifying  repercussions  that  such  social  deprivation  can 
have  on  the  structure  of  the  personality.  The  Western  world  has  today 
more  or  less  accepted  the  importance  of  early  childhood  experience  on  per¬ 
sonality  growth,  but  it  has  not  yet  fully  perceived  that  traumatic  experience 
of  deprivation  or  oppression  will  also  leave  its  mark  on  the  basic  personality 
of  a  people. 

Before  discussing  the  actual  test  results  it  is  necessary  to  summarize 
the  conclusions  expressed  in  Personality  and  Conflict  in  Jamaica  (1),  and 
to  describe  the  English  group.  The  five  major  social  situations  giving  rise 
to  tension  in  Jamaica  are  as  follows:  (i)  dichotomy  of  concepts  over  parental 
roles;  (ii)  lack  of  patterned  learning  in  childhood;  (iii)  difficulties  over 
colour;  (iv)  reliance  on  magic;  (v)  slavery  traditions. 

My  main  conclusion  was  that  these  major  causes  of  tension  resulted  in 
a  lack  of  integration  in  personality  structure.  Jamaican  people  are  continu¬ 
ally  trying  to  cope  with  impossibilities,  that  is,  they  try  to  play  roles  which 
are  considered  socially  desirable  but  which  socio-economic  conditions,  re¬ 
inforced  by  prejudice,  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  fulfil.  The  practical 
result  of  this  is  a  great  waste  of  potential  abilities  and  creativity. 

At  first  it  seems  unlikely  that  comparable  results  could  be  obtained  from 
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a  group  of  English  residents  in  a  north  country  town.  The  tensions  to 
which  they  are  subjected  could  never  be  so  intense,  since  difficulties  over 
colour  do  not  arise.  However,  if  my  hypothesis  is  correct  that  certain  social 
strains  can  damage  the  personality  structure  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
cause  deviant  and  even  pathological  behaviour,  then  similar  though  not 
such  intensive  effects  should  be  observable  in  a  group  of  people  subjected 
to  similar  tensions.  The  comparable  group  of  north  country  urban  children 
was  discovered  in  the  following  manner. 

In  Jamaica  the  projection  test  which  first  provided  a  clue  to  the  non- 
integrated  personality,  was  the  Lowenfeld  Mosaic  Test.®.  It  is  easy  to  ad¬ 
minister  and  quick  to  score,  so  this  was  given  to  a  group  of  children  attending 
a  play  centre  in  a  north  country  town.  The  Rorschach  (5)  was  given  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  comparable  material  both  with  the  Jamaican 
results  and  as  a  check  on  the  Lowenfeld  Mosaic  Test  (6).  The  majority  of 
the  children  showed  evidence  of  non-integration  on  the  L.M.T.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Jamaican  children  this  could  not  be  put  down  to  chronological 
age  as  the  incidence  of  non-integration  remained  constant  throughout  the 
age  groups.  The  next  problem  was  to  find  the  reason  for  this  lack  of  in¬ 
tegration. 

In  order  to  attempt  this  a  fiehl  study  was  made  of  60  families  by  myself 
and  my  assistant,  Vera  Dantra.  The  pseudonym  “Ship  Street”  has  been  given 
to  this  area.  These  families*’  were  studied  intensively  for  3  years  by  re¬ 
peated  visiting  on  a  friendly  basis.  These  visits  were  often  returned  and, 
although  the  first  stage  of  the  experiment  is  over,  children  and  adolescents 
frequently  visit  the  investigator’s  house.  The  main  results  of  this  work  can 
only  be  stated  baldly  in  this  paper  and  only  in  so  far  as  the)'  are  relevant. 

The  most  striking  fact  that  emerged  in  this  group  is  the  jx)wer  cf  the 
“Mum”.  As  in  Jamaican  peasant  socieh’  one  woman  in  the  family  tends  to 
take  control.  The  main  objective  of  the  controlling  Mum  is  to  keep  as  m.in\’ 
of  her  family  as  close  as  possible.  Because  of  this,  married  daughters  with 
husbands  and  children  will  go  home  to  their  mother  and  live  in  most  over¬ 
crowded  conditions  rather  than  live  elsewhere.  Where  the  Mum  lives  in 
a  flat  or  rooms  and  this  cannot  be  arranged  she  will  see  to  it  that  her 
daughters  get  flats  or  rooms  next  d'M)r  or  “round  the  corner”.  This  she  does 
in  spite  of  housing  difficulties.  The  daughters,  too,  frequentlv  choose  to 
come  back  to  Mum  after  marriage,  brlng  ng  with  them  their  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  families. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  [wpidation  this  is  a  .somewhat 
anti-.social  group.  However,  there  is  one  crime  that  is  not  allowed,  and  that 
is  to  steal  from  the  Mum,  One  girl  said:  “Me  Mum  says  if  you  steal  from 
your  mother,  your  hands  will  wither  off.” 

aThis  test  has  recently  been  fully  described  by  its  inventor,  .Margaret  Lowenfeld  (6).  The 
subject  is  presented  with  a  Ikix  of  pieces  of  plastic  in  5  shapes  and  6  colours.  The  subject 
is  presented  with  a  tray,  31. .5  x  26  cm.,  on  which  a  piece  of  naper  has  been  placed.  He  is 
then  shown  the  pieces  and  told  to  use  them  in  any  way  he  likes  on  the  tray. 

bThis  research  is  being  written  up  fully  in  book  form, 
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Within  this  group  thefts  from  big  stores  in  the  city,  a  certain  amount 
of  violence  and  ‘laying  hands’  on  things  from  places  of  work  are  quite 
normal.  At  the  time  of  the  Coronation  many  homes  were  repainted  with 
pant  stolen  from  the  docks.  In  most  families  one  or  more  boys  are,  or 
have  been,  in  reform  schools  of  some  sort  or  other.  In  fact  this  group, 
and  probably  others  like  it  in  the  city,  form  a  sub-culture  pattern  within 
the  more  generalized  English  one. 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  group  as  a  separate  unit  appears 
to  lie  in  the  past  but  to  be  reinforcetl  by  the  present.  The  majority  of 
tl»e  group  are  Roman  Catholics  who  came  from  Ireland,  on  the  average 
about  two  generations  back.  The  cult  of  Ireland  as  the  home  country  has 
been  kept  up  by  the  Church  and  many  people  in  this  group  still  visit  re¬ 
latives  or  go  to  Ireland  for  holidays.  Now  the  ancestors  of  this  group 
probably  came  from  the  type  of  small-holding  peasant  described  by  Arens- 
burg  in  The  Irish  Countryman  (2).  To  some  extent  these  families  have 
tried  to  keep  up  the  pattern  of  life  of  a  smallholder,  with  the  exception  of 
the  man,  many  of  whose  roles  have  changed  completely.  From  being 
self-employed  or  at  least  family-employed,  he  has  become  a  member  of 
a  proletariat,  often  subject  to  long  spells  of  unemployment.  The  woman  has 
remained  the  centre  of  cultural  continuity.  Owing  to  large  families  she  does 
not  have  time  for  much  social  life.  This,  too,  is  reinforced  by  custom.  A 
woman  of  this  group  stops  going  to  dances  and  often  to  Church  activities  on 
marriage.  This  change  of  habit  follows  marriage  so  rigidly  that  it  is  almost 
part  of  the  ritual.  As  the  woman  is  young  at  marriage  she  stops  social  con¬ 
tact  before  maturity  and  therefore  tends  to  pass  on  to  her  children  rather 
simple  and  often  outmoded  ideas  about  behaviour.  Roles  are  restricted  and 
tend  to  be  over-simplified.  People  in  this  group  are  often  be\vildered  when 
they  are  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  modified  or  more  complex  role 
playing.  Thus,  a  visiting  male  is  either  a  relative  or  has  come  to  court  a 
girl.  Young  men  and  women  are  gauche  and  shy  if  called  upon  to  play 
variants  of  these  roles. 

Ship  St.  people,  too,  are  highly  superstitious.  They  believe  in  luck  and 
what  might  be  termed  ‘extra-mural’  medical  aid  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Jamaican  peasant.  For  example,  in  spite  of  the  National  Health  Service 
most  of  the  Mums  prefer  the  ‘fourpenny  dispenser’  who  gives  them  pills  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  balmyard  people  give  potions. 

Ship  St.  people  who  merge  into  the  rest  of  the  population  of  course 
leave  the  group  and  neighbourhood.  Some  members  of  the  family,  held  by 
the  tie  to  the  Mum,  stay  and  perpetuate  the  pattern.  At  first  it  does  not 
seem  easy  to  see  why  this  group  should  suffer  from  role  deprivation.  They 
are  not  being  actively  deprived  as  in  the  case  of  people  suffering  from  colour 
prejudice.  It  is  a  sort  of  self-deprivation.  Most  of  the  children  refuse  of¬ 
fers  of  scholarships  to  secondary  modem  or  grammar  schools,  and  a  desire 
for  ‘getting  on’  or  struggling  for  higher  status  is  practically  non-existent.  The 
people,  then,  live  a  restricted  life.  The  roles  they  play  are  simple,  even 
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primitive.  They  are  not  fitted,  therefore,  to  move  into  other  groups,  or 
even  to  have  much  contact  with  them.  At  marriage  the  woman  retires  to 
her  home,  usually  with  or  near  her  mother.  Work  may  be  undertaken  out¬ 
side  the  home  when  the  man  fails  to  bring  in  enough  money.  It  is  usual 
for  it  to  be  for  short  spells  only  and  to  be  of  little  psychological  importance 
to  the  woman.  There  is  not  enough  contact  with  contemporary  events  and 
people  outside  the  group  for  those  within  it  to  develop  more  complex  and 
less  primitive  role  playing.  The  perpetuation  of  restricted  role  playing  in 
its  turn  does  not  lead  to  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  integrated  per¬ 
sonalities.  Therefore  this  group  might  be  expected  to  show  many  ten¬ 
dencies  similar  to  Jamaican  groups,  or  in  fact  peoples  anywhere  who  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  some  kind  of  psychological  deprivation. 

The  basic  hypothesis  in  my  work  is,  then,  that  psychological  depriva¬ 
tion  arises  when  the  individual  is  prevented  from  playing  roles  which  the 
society  in  which  he  lives  decrees  should  be  played.  Such  deprivation  can 
arise  through  excessive  poverty  and  unemployment,  racial  discrimination,  an 
education  which  is  irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  other  factors 
as  well. 

Recently  two  books  have  been  published  which  are  highly  relevant  to 
tilis  theoretical  assumption  and  which  afford  most  valuable  comparable 
material.  The  first  is  Kardiner  and  Ovesey’s  Mark  of  Oppression  (3)  and 
the  second  Grygier’s  Oppression  (4).  Kardiner  and  Ovesey’s  subjects  are 
adult  American  Negroes  and  Grygier  s  displaced  Poles  and  Jews.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  felicitous  that  in  the  first  of  these  researches  the  Rorschach  was  the 
projection  technique  used;  therefore,  direct  comparison  of  results  can  be 
made.  Grygier  used  other  techniques,  but  some  indirect  comparison  of  the 
generalizations  made  from  the  experimental  results  can  be  attempted. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to  discuss  the  results  obtained  from 
projection  techniques  without  being  entirely  obscure  to  the  non-technically 
trained  reader.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  interpretations  alone  are  given  with¬ 
out  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  based,  then  the  report  is  worthless  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view.  In  this  paper  an  attempt  at  compromise  is  being 
made.  The  comparative  study  of  the  four  analyses— Jamaican,  Ship  Street, 
Kardiner  and  Ovesey’s  and  Grygier’s  work— will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  test  results.  At  the  end  of  the  paper  a  note  will 
be  added  giving  an  indication  of  the  scores  on  which  the  interpretations  are 
based.  Several  tables  will  be  included  also  for  the  benefit  of  Rorschach  ex¬ 
perts. 

Owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  material  which  is  accumulated  when  pro¬ 
jection  tests  are  given  to  any  sizeable  group,  some  selection  of  the  results 
to  be  discussed  in  this  paper  has  been  necessary.  The  material  available 
therefore  from  the  analysis  of  the  test  results  is  here  restricted  to  an  attempt 
to  examine  whether  the  evidence  in  support  of  three  hypotheses  is  tenable. 
These  three  hypotheses  are  as  follows:  (a)  that  role  deprivation  may  impair 
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intellectual  development  and  keep  latent  much  undeveloped  ability;  (b) 
that  emotional  disturbance  is  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  role  deprivation; 
(c)  that  in  cases  of  role  deprivation,  and  especially  in  cases  of  oppression, 
difficulties  in  social  relations  are  almost  bound  to  appear. 

While  it  is  convenient  to  examine  the  evidence  under  these  three  head¬ 
ings,  the  division  is,  of  course,  an  artificial  one.  It  is,  for  example,  self  evi¬ 
dent  that  emotional  disturbance  will  be  certain  to  manifest  itself  in  some 
upset  in  social  relations.  Because  of  this  some  overlap  will  be  certain  to 
arise  in  dealing  with  the  material  under  these  headings.  The  projection 
techniques  themselves,  too,  are  designed  to  be  expressions  of  the  total  per¬ 
sonality  and  so  the  scoring  categories  tend  to  be  intricately  inter-related. 

(a)  The  impairment  of  intellectual  ability 

In  order  to  produce  evidence  for  the  validity  of  tlie  first  statement,  it 
is  necessary  to  show  that  the  observed  blockage  in  maturation  is  due  not 
to  a  lack  of  intellectual  equipment  but  to  emotional  disturbance  arising 
from  frustrating  social  conditions. 

There  is  not,  as  yet,  a  suitably  standardized  intelligence  test  which  can 
be  used  with  Jamaican  children.  I  found  that  even  Koh’s  Blocks  were  use¬ 
less  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  the  majority  of  children  do  not  have  toys  and 
are  unaccustomed  to  working  out  problems  in  this  way.  Therefore  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  tlie  supplementary  evidence  on  intelligence  tests. 
As  assessments  of  intellectual  capacity  and  of  intelligence  can  be  made  both 
on  the  Rorschach  and  the  Lowenfeld  Mosaic  Test  this  did  not  prove  a  seri¬ 
ous  disability. 

The  first  step  in  this  analysis  is  to  see  how  well  the  field  observations 
on  Jamaican  and  Ship  St.  cliildren  agree  with  the  results  obtained  from  these 
projective  techniques. 

In  Jamaica  it  was  observed  that  children  were  not  given  adequate  op¬ 
portunities  for  intellectual  development.  Enxironmental  opportunities  were 
lacking  or  restricted.  The  Rorschach  results  show  that  the  children’s  intel¬ 
lectual  growth  does  not  continue  as  might  be  expected  from  a  very  pro¬ 
mising  start.  The  scores  which  show  intellectual  activity  and  creativity, 
do  not  increase  with  age  in  a  ratio  which  might  be  expected  from  the  pro¬ 
mising  figures  obtained  from  the  younger  children.  From  the  distribution 
of  the  scores  it  would  appear  that  the  apparent  intellectual  failure  of  the 
older  children  is  due  to  emotional  causes.  The  Rorschach  results  of  the 
Ship  Street  children  show  a  similar  retardation.  This  I  have  suggested 
might  be  considered  in  the  case  of  both  groups  as  non-integration. 

Kardiner  and  Ovesey,  reporting  on  their  subjects,  say: 

“However,  92  per  cent  of  the  group  give  evidence  of  reduced  efficiency 
and  incomplete  utilization  of  potential  capacity”('3). 

In  the  Lowenfeld  Mosaic  Test  on  both  Jamaican  and  Ship  Street  chil¬ 
dren  similar  evidence  of  the  non-utilization  of  potential  ability  was  dis¬ 
covered. 
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(b)  Existence  of  emotioml  disturbance. 

The  first  point  here  follows  from  the  previous  section.  It  was  observed 
ill  the  field  that  the  gay  and  active  Jamaican  clrild  of  roughly  between  3 
to  9  years  frequently  appeared  to  lack  initiative  and  become  apathetic  after 
about  11  or  12  years  of  age.  Evidence  was  found  from  the  Rorschach  that 
the  outward  flowing  energy  and  drives  which  these  younger  children  pos¬ 
sessed  was  turned  inward  owing  to  unfavourable  circumstances  in  the  en¬ 
vironment.  The  Ship  Street  children  showed  similar  tendencies. 

Kardiner  and  Ovesey  emphasize  the  apathetic  attitudes  of  their  sub¬ 
jects.  They  say:- 

“They  tend  to  be  passive,  submissive  and  resigned  to  their  dangers  and 
insecurities.  Although  they  h'pically  present  the  external  features  of  social 
conformity,  it  is  interpreted  that  they  are  all  characteristically  distrustful 
and  suspicious.  They  tend  to  be  isolated  and  in  poor  rapport  with  other 
humans”('3J. 

Grygier,  too,  states  that  oppressed  people  in  their  phantasies: 

“showed  (i)  a  tendency  towards  abasement  and  intragression,  (ii)  very 
few  achievements  in  their  stories,  (iii)  much  aggression  in  the  ‘Press’ 
but  relatively  little  in  the  ‘Hero’®,  (iv)  a  predominance  of  the  theme  of 
personal  frustration,  with  pessimism  and  feelings  of  isolation  and  help¬ 
lessness,  and  of  personal  inadequacy  as  opposed  to  the  power  of  an  inimi¬ 
cal  environment”^^). 

In  both  Jamaica  and  Ship  Street  it  was  observed  that  people  tended  to 
have  spasmodic  and  often  rather  senseless  outbursts  of  violence.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  this  behaviour  was  well  marked  in  the  Rorschach  results  of  Ixith 
groups.  It  was  seen  too  in  the  results  of  the  West  Indian  students’  group. 

It  is  likely  too  that  the  type  of  pattern  made  in  the  L.M.T.  which  sig¬ 
nifies  non-integration  would  by  implication  be  likely  to  result  in  behaviour 
which  can  best  be  described  as  piecemeal,  rather  than  co-ordinated.  It  is 
probable  that  such  behaviour  would  tend  to  be  impulsive. 

Kardiner  and  Ovesey  found  profound  anxiety  in  all  their  records.  To 
tlieir  subjects  life  appeared  dangerous  and  hostile.  These  persons  felt 
hostile  ’^1  the  external  world,  but  channels  for  expressing  anxiety  and  des¬ 
truction  were  missing  or  blacked.  The  authors  say: 

“These  impulses  are  a  source  of  conflict  and  disability;  and  they  are  not 
accepted  complacently.  The  subjects  are  tense  and  strained;  and  they  sit 
uncertainly  on  the  lid  of  a  turbulent  and  explosively  simmering  cauldron 
of  hosHlity.  They  spend  great  energy  in  containing  and  controlling  ag¬ 
gression”  .  .  .  “Their  defences  and  the  intolerable  urge  to  hurt  includes 
denial  or  rejection  of  the  impulse  and  the  assumption  of  a  cool  reserved 
cxterior”(3). 

This  leads  to  the  very  difficult  question  about  the  relation  of  emotional 

a'Press’  and  ‘Hero’  are  terms  used  in  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test.  The  subject  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  up  a  story  about  a  given  picture.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  important  diag¬ 
nostically. 
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clishirbance  to  culture  pattern,  in  fact  the  whole  question  of  whether  to  call 
such  behaviour  as  that  described  above  as  disturbed  or  not.  The  following 
attempt  was  made  to  express  some  Rorschach  results  without  entering  into 
this  very  controversial  field.  Miale  and  Harrower  {!)  found  tliat  from  the 
quantitative  point  of  view  there  are  nine  signs  on  the  Rorschach  which  indi¬ 
cate  neurosis.  Tables  2  and  3  were  compiled  for  Jamaican  and  Ship  St. 
children.  Table  3  shows  the  percentage  of  children  giving  respectively  one 
to  nine  signs  for  the  Miale  and  Harrower  chart  (I).  Mons  (8)  has  suggested 
that  four  or  more  signs  may  be  taken  to  be  significant.  This  latter  classi¬ 
fication  includes  57.1  per  cent  of  the  Jamaican  and  62.8  per  cent  of  the 
Ship  St.  children.  Table  2  shows  the  percentage  of  children  giving  each 
s[>ecific  sign.  Klopfer  (5)  points  out  that  this  technique  has  proved  its 
worth  in  distinguishing  groups  of  neurotics  from  groups  of  normals,  but 
that  its  usefulness  is  limited  as  these  signs  are  shown  by  patients  with  mental 
disturbances  other  than  neurotic.  The  [X)int  for  this  paper  is  that  a  large 
number  of  these  children  do  give  evidence  of  emotional  disturbance. 

That  these  difficulties  are  ones  of  maturation  rather  than  of  neurotic 
breakdown  can,  I  think,  be  even  more  clearly  shown  by  the  following 
figures.  The  Lowenfeld  Mosaic  Test  was  given  to  the  Jamaican  children, 
the  Ship  St.  children  and  some  other  English  children  of  slightly  higher 
status.  The  broken  mosaic  category  is  one  in  which  the  interpretation  is 
lack  of  integration  or  a  block  in  maturation— whichever  terminology  you  pre¬ 
fer.  The  mosaics  in  this  group  are  of  varying  type  but  never  form  a  whole 
pattern.  The  neurotic  ones  are  coinposed  of  four  different  types  which 
express  anxiety.  The  following  figures  demonstrate  very  striking  differences 
between  the  groups: 


Group 

No.  in 
group 

‘Broken’ 

Combined 
anxiety  types 

% 

% 

lamaican 

179 

70.4 

3.4 

Ship  St. 

52 

48.1 

25,0 

Junior  School 

44 

25.0 

38.2 

Church  School 

29 

2U.b 

51.7 

Secondary  School 

25 

8.0 

44.0 

>rammar  School 

22 

0 

50.0 

The  Junior,  Church,  Secondary  and  Grammar  School  children  are  all 
English.  With  the  exception  of  the  Grammar  School  children  they  all  lived 
on  a  housing  estate  where  status  caused  great  anxiety. 

(c)  Difficulties  in  social  relations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  disturbances  mentioned  in  the  previous  section 
would  manifest  themselves  in  difficidties  in  human  relations.  It  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  analyze  a  little  more  closely  the  evidence  for  this.  Inspection 
of  the  Rorschach  protocols  obtained  in  Jamaica  and  Ship  St.  shows  that  in 
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both  these  groups  the  combination  of  scorings  which  indicate  easy  adapt¬ 
ability  are  definitely  lacking.  They  show  a  lack  of  flexibility  and  a  tendency 
to  constriction  with  compulsive  elements.  This  lack  of  ability  to  co-operate 
was  much  noticed  in  the  field  studies  of  both  groups.  Kardiner  and  Ovesey, 
too,  have  described  the  impermanence  of  relationships  among  their  sub¬ 
jects,  this  being  specially  noticeable  in  marital  relations.  They  say  the 
men  especially  are  “confused  with  regard  to  their  sexual  role,  and  they  are 
perplexed  and  doubtful  of  their  masculinity”. 

This  fits  in  well  with  my  previous  statements  about  the  difficulties  aris¬ 
ing  from  role  uncertainty  in  Jamaica  and  Ship  St.  In  both  the  male  is 
theoretically  supposed  to  be  head  of  the  house  and  to  provide  for  his  women 
and  children.  In  fact  it  is  the  dominant  woman  who  is  the  boss  and  often 
the  provider  in  Jamaica  and  the  part  provider  in  Ship  St. 

In  Jamaica  there  is  often  little  attempt  at  permanent  relations.  In  Ship 
St.  the  position  is  rather  different.  Here  social  and  emotional  roles  are  al¬ 
most  exclusively  concerned  with  blood  relatives  (with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  marriage).  Outside  the  family  circle  the  Ship  Streeter  is  lost,  as 
he  is  unable  to  apprehend  the  roles  necessary  to  deal  with  situations  other 
than  those  concerned  with  family  affairs. 

Kardiner  and  Ovesey  found  that  6>4  per  cent  of  their  subjects  showed  a 
great  preoccupation  with  status:  “This  wish  manifests  itself  in  such  qualities 
as  intellectual  pretentiousness,  cultural  and  aesthetic  striving,  wordiness  and 
the  investment  of  great  value  in  outward  show  and  decoration”  (3).  Verbal 
expression,  too,  is  often  highly  valued,  though  words  may  be  used  stiffly 
and  awkwardly.  While  aspirations  are  elevated,  potentialities  are  not  well 
fulfilled. 

That  the  level  of  aspiration  was  over-high  in  many  Jamaican  subjects 
was  at  times  demonstrated  clearly  in  the  tests,  .\mong  the  Jamaican  pea¬ 
sants  the  main  non-economic  anxiety  was  over  colour;  among  the  middle 
classes  over  class  and  colour.  The  Ship  Streeter  on  the  other  hand  is  not 
particularly  interested  in  status.  He  is  concerned,  though,  with  the  fear 
of  isolation  and  loneliness. 

As  social  relations  are  impaired  by  the  emotional  difficulties  in  adjust¬ 
ment  it  might  be  expected  that  members  of  these  groups  would  often  be  in 
trouble  with  the  law.  In  Jamaica  there  is  often  considerable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  law  and  the  village  customs.  Behaviour  which  is  legally  pro¬ 
hibited,  such  as  ganga  growing,  is  frequently  practised  and  no  social  stigma 
is  attached  to  the  grower.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  produce  a  de¬ 
linquency  figure.  The  general  feeling  is  that  it  is  smart  to  evade  incon¬ 
venient  legislation.  In  Ship  St.,  too,  a  very  similar  attitude  persists.  Here 
direct  contact  with  the  law  is  more  frequent.  Most  of  the  families  have 
or  have  had  children  in  some  sort  of  reform  school  and  in  almost  every  case 
the  law  in  some  form  or  other  is  evaded  or  broken.  Again  it  is  considered 
smart  to  do  this.  In  both  groups  there  is  no  concensus  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  keeping  the  law. 
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Kardiner  and  Ovesey  state  that  petty  offences  predominate  as  causes 
of  arrest.  Crime  is  impulsive  rather  than  planned.  Grygier  finds  that  the 
delinquency  rate  of  his  oppressed  group  is  forty-five  times  higher  than  that 
of  the  control. 

These  facts  substantiate  the  conclusions  from  the  tests  that  these  groups 
of  deprived  people  have  difficulty  in  social  relations. 

If  these  assumptions  are  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  hypothesis  outlined 
on  the  first  page,  the  following  conclusion  can  be  drawn: 

Firstly,  in  the  Jamaica  and  Ship  St.  groups  the  effect  of  deprivation  re¬ 
sults  in  deep  disturbances  of  personality,  in  the  non-development  of  poten¬ 
tial  ability,  and  in  disturbed  social  relations.  Kardiner  and  Ovesey  report 
the  same  phenomenon  and  Grygier  too  makes  similar  claims.  These  writers 
do  not  discuss  their  results  in  terms  of  role  deprivation,  but  it  seems  fairly 
obvious  that  to  be  oppressed  must  involve  being  deprived  of  many  possible 
roles,  some  of  which  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  development  of  the 
personality. 

Secondly,  it  is  now  possible  to  forecast  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
the  areas  of  disturbance  which  will  result  from  the  type  of  role  deprivation 
discussed  above.  This  claim  can  be  stated  in  the  following  manner.  When 
people  are  prevented  by  role  deprivation  (the  most  severe  type  of  which 
can  be  called  oppression)  from  developing  roles  which  are  considered  to  be 
essential  for  success  in  the  case  of  each  member  of  the  given  culture  pattern, 
then  deprivation  will  lead  to  the  following  psychological  and  social  disturb¬ 
ances: 

(1)  The  energy  which  should  be  used  in  creative  work  will  be  turned 
inward  and  not  fully  utilized.  It  will  tend  to  burst  out  in  terms  connected 
with  unconscious  phenomena,  e.g.  in  magical  beliefs,  trance,  hysteria,  and 
in  spasmodic  violence. 

(2)  The  personality  under  these  conditions  appears  to  be  affected  by  the 
deepest  apathy.  In  some  cases  this  apathy  appears  almost  related  to  that 
shown  by  cases  of  schizophrenia.  That  there  may  be  some  connection 
might  be  suggested  very  tentatively  from  a  study  of  the  end  results;  for 
instance  the  sudden  arousal  from  a  state  which  can  only  be  described  as 
torpid,  for  the  committal  of  some  brutal  violence.  Cases  of  this  occur  in 
Ship  St.  as  well  as  in  Jamaica.  Often  the  degree  of  violence  appears  quite 
unrelated  in  proportion  to  the  motive. 

(3)  This  turning  away  of  the  energy  necessary  for  the  playing  of  adequate 
social  roles  produces  a  personality  unable  to  acquire  new  roles  easily.  In 
lay  terms  the  effects  of  oppression  do  not  end  with  the  destruction  of  the 
concentration  camp  or  the  removal  of  the  colour  bar.  Prolonged  deprivation 
and  restrictions  of  oppression  make  for  a  rigidity  of  role-playing  that  makes 
an  individual  need  rehabilitation  before  he  is  able  to  learn  the  more  subtle 
and  discriminating  roles  which  we  demand  of  him. 

(4)  The  fact  that  oppression  comes  from  without  and  generally  leads  to 
apathy  also  leads  to  extra-punitive  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed 
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people.  Someone  has  to  be  blamed.  This  in  turn  leads  to  the  construction 
of  a  phantasy  dominant  figure  on  wliich  everything  can  be  blamed  with  or 
without  adequate  reason.  The  oppressed  individual  has  in  fact  projected 
liis  responsibility  for  his  own  actions  on  to  the  external  figure  symbolizing 
his  oppressor. 

The  relationsliip  between  specific  personality  patterns  and  social  forces 
discussed  above  can  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  attempt  at  tlie  prognosis 
of  social  cause  and  effect.  When  tliis  line  of  research  is  more  fully  de- 
\  eloped  it  should  at  last  be  possible  to  forecast  with  some  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  what  will  happen  when  certain  social  actions  are  directed  towards 
people  of  known  personaUty  structure. 

Appendix  ' 

The  following  tables  and  notes  are  included  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Rorschach  expert.  The  significance  of  specified  stxires  and  the  inter-rela¬ 
tions  beh\’cen  the  scores  are  exceedingly  complicated.  The  full  implications 
of  the  scores  and  their  interpretation  can  be  found  in  Developments  in  the 
Rorschach  Technique  Vol.  1,  by  Bruno  Klopfer  (5). 


Table  I.  Number  of 

Extensor  and 

Fle.xor  M 

Expressed  in 

Pehce.ntaces 

No.  in 
group 

Extensor 

Flexor 

Equal  No.  of 
Flexor  and  Extensor 

Jamaican  Children 

179 

16.7 

36.8 

6.1 

(Ken) 

(28.U) 

(61.6) 

(10.2) 

West  Indian  Students 

17 

11.7 

70.5 

5.8 

( Kerr ) 

Adult  American  Negroes 

25 

29.0 

63.0 

(Kardiner  and  Ovesey) 

Ship  Street;  English  children 

51 

17.6 

33.3 

11.7 

(Ken) 

(28.1) 

(53.1) 

(18.7) 

NOTE  TO  TABLE.  Kardiner  and  Ovesey  found  that  63  per  cent  of  their  subjects  gave  more  flexor 
than  extensor  M.  while  only  29  per  cent  gave  more  extensor  than  flexor.  Table  I  shows  that  this  ten¬ 
dency  is  present  in  the  Jamaican  children.  The  lower  percentages  in  the  Jamaican  and  English  chil 
dren’s  results  is,  of  course  due  to  the  fewer  M  given  by  children.  If  we  work  out  the  percentage 
using  the  total  numbr  of  children  in  the  poup  who  give  one  or  more  M  instead  of  the  total  number 
of  children  in  group,  then  the  tendency  is  greatly  increased.  These  figures  are  those  in  brackets  on 
I'able  I.  In  the  case  of  the  Jamaican  children  107  out  of  179  ga\e  one  or  more  M,  m  the  case  of 
Ship  St.  32  out  of  51  did  this. 


It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  figures  obtained  in  Jamaica  support  Kar¬ 
diner  and  Ovesey’s  statement  about  the  prevalence  of  flexor  over  extensor 
types  of  M.  The  same  tendency  apjjears  in  the  English  children  but  to  a 
lesser  degree.  This  might  be  expected  as,  although  they  do  undergo  some 
deprivation,  it  is  never  as  intense  as  that  experienced  by  cxiloured  people  in 
a  wliite-dominated  society. 


Table  II.  Miale  and  Harboweb:  Neurotic  Signi 
Percentage  of  children  showing  each  sign 
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NOTE  TO  TABLES  II  AND  III.  Tables  II  and  III  should  be  taken  together.  The  first  illustrates 
the  percentage  of  subjects  showing  each  of  the  signs.  The  second  part  gives  the  frequency  of  signs 
per  child  expressed  in  iK-rcentages,  e.g.,  taking  the  Jamaicans,  5.6  per  cent  gave  1  sign  only,  21.8  per 
cent  gave  4  signs.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  here  to  emphasize  again  Klopfer’s  warning  that  although 
there  is  adequate  evidence  that  these  signs  do  indicate  disturbance  it  is  not  always  possible  to  indicate 
what  sort  of  disturbance.  The  total  prototx)!  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  this.  Table  II  does  give  the 
major  quantitative  signs  indicating  disturbance.  The  more  complicated  individual  interplay  of  de¬ 
terminant  and  location  scores  can  only  be  given  by  reproducing  the  individual  protocols.  The  mean 
scores  of  the  Jamaican  children  will  be  found  in  Personality  and  Conflict  in  Jamaica.  The  scores  of 
the  Ship  St.  group  will  be  published  in  the  book  on  Ship  St. 
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The  Jamaican  Internal  Marketing  Pattern:  Some  Notes 
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Sidney  W.  Mintz 

Even  the  most  casual  visitor  to  Jamaica  cannot  fail  to  take  notice  of  the 
internal  marketing  system  by  which  almost  all  perishable  vegetable  foods, 
and  many  other  locally  produced  goods,  are  conveyed  from  the  primary  pro¬ 
ducer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  This  system  is  very  old  in  Jamaica;  al¬ 
though  the  writer  could  find  no  reference  to  it  during  the  Spanish  period, 
descriptions  of  markets  and  of  marketing  appear  frequently  in  works  on 
Jamaica  written  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Wliile  present- 
day  marketing  probably  differs  somewhat  froni  the  marketing  typical  of  pre¬ 
emancipation  Jamaica,  the  pattern  fundamentally  seems  to  have  remained 
unchanged.  The  particular  character  of  Jamaican  marketing  is  rooted  in  the 
island’s  past— a  past  shaped  by  a  system  of  slavery  under  which  the  slaves 
had  to  produce  their  own  foodstuffs.  The  sugar  estates  traditionally  re¬ 
quired  their  slaves  to  produce  the  greater  part  of  their  own  food  on  land 
allotted  from  the  upland  slopes  or  from  unused  scrub  jwrtions  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  (10,  pp.  289-90;  12,  pp.  108,  158).  Slaves  were  permitted  to  do  as  they 
pleased  with  any  surplus  they  produced,  and  quite  a  few  apparently  were 
able  to  accumulate  considerable  sums  of  money  through  their  independent 
production  and  marketing  operations  (6,  pp.  181,  390;  12,  pp.  73-4).  Im¬ 
portant  conventions  concerning  the  slave’s  rights  to  his  own  produce,  and  to 
the  financial  rewards  of  the  sale  of  this  produce,  developed  over  time,  and 
appear  to  have  been  respected  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  planters.**  A 
slave,  cultivating  foodstuffs  for  himself  and  his  family,  could  produce  more 
than  the  family  consumed,  making  an  exchangeable  surplus  available  to  be 
funnelled  into  the  marketing  system.  Some  slaves,  in  turn,  were  thus  freed 
from  food  production  and  could  use  their  free  time  for  craft  specialization, 
producing  goods  to  be  sold  at  market,  and  using  the  proceeds  to  buy  neces- 

uData  for  the  present  paper  were  collected  during  the  summers  of  1952  and  1954,  while  the 
writer  was  serving  as  field  director  of  Yale  University’s  Inter-disciplinary  Training  Programme. 
The  writer  is  indebted  to  that  Programme,  and  to  the  Ford  and  t^arnegie  Found.itions,  which 
financed  it,  for  the  opportunity  to  collect  the  data.  Many  (-htsoiis  in  Jamaica  made  valuable 
suggestions  regarding  the  materials  presented  here.  Especially  helpful  were  Mr.  W.  D. 
Burrowes,  Mrs.  Ella  Campbell,  Mr.  David  Edwards,  and  Dr.  .M.  G.  Smith. 

bCf.,  for  instance,  Edwards  (5):  ‘T  do  not  believe  that  an  instance  can  be  produced  of  a 
master’s  interfering  with  his  Negroes  in  their  peculium  thus  acquired  [from  the  sale  of  pro¬ 
duce].  They  are  permitted  also  to  dispose  at  their  deaths  of  what  little  proix'rty  they  pos¬ 
sess;  and  even  to  bequeath  their  grounds  or  gardens  to  such  of  their  fellow-slaves  as  they 
think  proper.  These  principles  are  so  well-established  that  whenever  it  is  found  convenient 
for  the  owner  to  exchange  the  Negro  grounds  for  other  lands,  the  Negroes  must  be  satisfied, 
in  money  or  otherwise,  before  the  exchange  takes  place.  It  is  universally  the  practice.” 
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sary  foodstuffs.  Basketmakers,  pannier  makers,  leatherworkers,  wood¬ 
workers,  and  otlier  artisans,  for  instance,  who  worked  at  their  crafts  or  at 
other  jobs  for  their  masters  during  tlie  week,  were  enabled  by  tlie  market 
system  to  exchange  the  products  of  their  skills  for  foods  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  goods  (6).  The  marketing  system  thus  facilitated  a  Wider  division  of 
labour  within  the  slave  group.  Marketing  also  provided  the  slave  with  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  foods  or  other  jiroducts  which  came  from  different 
regions  of  the  island  and  might  not  have  been  obtainable  in  his  home  region. 
Markets  also  enabled  slaves  to  congregate  with  a  certain  amount  of  freedom 
in  centres  where  news  could  be  exchanged  as  well  as  goods,  and  where  re¬ 
spite  from  the  plantation  regimen  could  be  enjoyed.  Although  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  objected  vigorously  to  the  fact  that  markets  were  held  on  Sunday 
(I,  pp.  66,  204),  it  was  there  that  many  slaves  received  their  first  direct  ex¬ 
posure  to  Christian  teaching.® 

There  is  ample  reason  to  suppose  that  the  market  system  in  Jamaica 
had  important  African  antecedents.  The  vast  majority'  of  Jamaican  slaves 
came  from  West  Africa,  where  markets  were  highly  developed,**  and  where 
women  were  predominantly  the  marketers— as  they  are  in  Jamaica  today. 
However,  the  Jamaican  pattern  could  develop  and  persist  only  because  the 
slave,  and  later  the  freeman,  had  aecess  both  to  land  and  to  a  marketing 
institution  so  that  he  could  produce  and  exchange  foodstuffs  and  craft 
articles.® 

Perhaps  the  first  significant  point  to  be  made  about  Jamaican  internal 
marketing,  in  terms  of  its  present  character,  is  that  it  is  carried  on  largely 
by  women  rather  than  men.  Historical  accounts  lend  some  support  to  the 
idea  that  this  has  long  been  the  case;'*  at  the  same  time,  men  appear  to  have 

aOf  particular  interest  is  the  story  of  James  Finlayson,  a  slave,  said  to  have  returned  from 
his  marketing  at  Falmouth  one  Sunday,  deeply  moved  by  the  rebuke  of  a  minister  tor  breaking 
the  Sabbath,  who  later  became  a  leading  figure  in  the  spread  of  the  Baptist  faith  in  St.  Ann 
parish.  Cf.  Henderson,  G.  E.  (7). 

bThc  bibliography  on  West  .\frican  marketing  is  a  rapidly  growing  one.  For  two  brief  but 
useful  analyses,  cf.  Iferskovits,  M.  J.  (8f  and  Nadel,  S.  F.  (II). 
cThe  slaves  were  permitted  to  maintain  or  to  re-work  the  African  traditions  of  marketing  and 
to  derive  significant  advantages  from  doing  this,  although  they  were  severely  punished  for 
attempting  to  perpet\iate  certain  other  features  of  the  ancestral  cultures,  sucli  as  those  con¬ 
nected  with  personal  magical  ix)wer,  funerary  practic»‘s,  the  use  of  drums  as  part  of  reli- 
gio-political  activity,  etc.  It  is  quite  clear  why  they  were  encouraged  to  keep  subsistence 
plots,  but  further  historical  research  is  needed  before  the  writer  can  attempt  to  explain  why 
they  were  allowed  to  builil  up  an  elaborate  and  lucrative  marki-ting  system  for  themselves. 
Da  Costa  Eduardo’s  contention  that  “Negroes  in  parts  of  the  New  W’orUl  have  preserved  re¬ 
ligious  survivals  and  orientations  more  carefully  than  economic,  S(K-ial  or  artistic  aspects  of 
African  culture  .  .  because  tlu-se  are  .  .  .  “more  important  life  values,  which  are  obviously 
culturally  determined  .  .  ami  accordingly,  .  .  ,“less  subject  to  cliange  than  others  having 
less  moment”  Da  Costa  Eduardo,  D,  (4)  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  from  Jamaican 
history.  Rather  it  would  seem  that  the  Negro  slave  preserved  those  parts  of  his  ancestral 
culture  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain,  and  that  this  in  turn  deiionded  primarily  on  the 
needs  of  the  plantation  system,  and  on  the  power  of  the  planter  to  exact  conformance. 

dCf.,  for  instance,  Bickell  (1);  Bigelow,  J.  (2);  Sturge,  J.,  and  Harvey,  T.  (15);  and  especi¬ 
ally,  Livingstone,  W.  P.  (9).  Livingstone  writes  of  the  market  women  “.  .  .  they  appear 
unconscious  of  any  hardship  in  the  arrangement  which  transfers  to  them  so  large  a  part  of 
the  burden  of  life.  It  gives  to  them  a  certain  power,  apart  from  sex,  over  the  men,  which 
in  the  circumstances  is  jH'rhaps  essential”.  The  implications  of  this  comment  are  touched 
upon  later  in  this  paper. 
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predominated,  although  not  to  the  exclusion  of  women,  in  the  agricultural 
work.  The  pattern  of  women  as  marketers  and  men  as  cultivators  on  tlie 
subsistence  plots  remained  consistent  Ixjth  before  and  after  slavery,  and  this 
division  of  labour  has  probably  persisted  because  there  has  been  no  reason 
tor  it  to  change.  To  what  degree  marketing  and  small-scale  agriculture  were 
the  two  sides  of  the  sexual  division  of  labour  within  the  slave  family  when 
the  estate  was  not  exacting  the  family’s  labour,  is  not  clear.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  ‘divorce’— that  is,  the  termination  of 
common-law  unions  in  the  slavery  period— was  consummated  by  tearing  in 
two  the  ‘cotta’,  or  head  cloth,  which  supports  the  market  woman’s  basket 
of  produce  (6,  p.  182;  14,  pp.  218-19).  This  may  have  signified  the  breaking 
in  two  of  a  symmetrical  economic  relationship  between  male  cultivator  and 
female  marketer. 

Marketing  is  conducted  in  Jamaica  today  almost  exclusively  through 
the  use  of  money,  rather  than  by  barter.  Barter,  to  the  writer’s  knowledge, 
is  very  rare,®  and  probably  was  infrecpient  even  in  the  early  periods  once 
some  currency  had  filtered  down  into  the  slave  group  through  the  selling 
of  goods  or  the  performance  of  special  services  for  the  free  members  of  the 
society.  The  presence  of  a  highly  standardized  medium  of  exchange,  which 
serves  in  nearly  all  marketing  transactions,  is  perhaps  the  second  significant 
diagnostic  feature  of  the  Jamaican  internal  marketing  system.  This  highly 
standardized  medium  of  exchange— money— makes  it  possible  for  a  marketer 
to  exchange  her  goods  completely  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  pre¬ 
market  night,  and  for  a  single  item  of  produce  to  be  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  perhaps  a  like  number  of  times  before  reaching  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Such  a  process  increases  the  time  spent  in  handling  the  goods  involved,  and 
may  increase  their  cost,  since  every  handler  expects  to  receive  some  re¬ 
ward  for  her  part  in  the  exchange  process.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
ultimate  consumer,  who  must  pay  the  difference  between  the  original  price 
of  the  goods  and  their  final  selling  price,  this  is  an  inefficient  process.  It 
jxissesses  certain  very  important  advantages,  however.  Prices  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  naturally  respond  to  variations  in  supply.  In  this  sense,  the  con¬ 
sumer  benefits  rather  than  loses  when  a  large  number  of  middlemen  are  in¬ 
volved  in  supplying  him,  since  miscalculations  may  lead  to  a  glut  which  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  sharp  drop  in  consumer  prices.  Unevenness  of 
supply  of  a  given  product  may  depend  on  seasonal  variation  and  on  avail¬ 
able  baiisport;  but  it  is  also  dependent  in  good  measure  on  the  very  nature 
of  the  whole  productive  and  marketing  system  in  which  thousands  of  small- 
scale  producers  and  middlemen  are  involved.  The  fact  that  the  internal 
marketing  operations  in  Jamaica  are  carried  on  by  great  numbers  of  indi¬ 
vidual  entrepreneurs,  in  many  thousands  of  individual  and  discrete  steps, 
is  the  third  extremely  important  point  to  note  in  interpreting  the  system. 

"Mr.  David  Edwards  informed  the  writer  that  in  a  highland  market  ot  the  Upper  Yallahs 
Valley,  Portland  higglers  barter  tree  crops  like  coconuts  and  breadfruit  for  ground  crops, 
such  as  escalliou. 
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To  understand  the  connection  between  Jamaican  internal  marketing  and 
other  aspects  of  Jamaican  culture,  several  other  characteristics  of  the  market¬ 
ing  system  must  now  be  enumerated.  The  fourth  characteristic  is  the  fact 
that  goods  for  internal  marketing  are  hardly  ever  trucked  without  carrying 
those  who  buy  and  sell  them.  The  trucker  of  produce  is  almost  always  a 
trucker  of  marketers  as  well.  This  is  important  in  considering  the  amount 
of  human  energy  and  time  invested  in  the  distributive  process,  and  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  efficiency  of  distribution.  The  fifth  characteristic  is  the  tendency 
for  sellers  to  operate  on  a  very  small  scale,  buying  and  selling  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  produce  which  represent  a  small  capital  investment.  This  capital 
is  usually  borrowed,  at  least  initially,  either  from  the  market  woman’s  hus¬ 
band  or,  more  commonly  perhaps,  from  a  small  business  man  who  usually 
charges  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  The  sixth  characteristic  of  Jamaican 
internal  marketing  follows  from  this:  the  profit  margin  for  such  marketing 
transactions  is  extremely  small.  These  points,  common  knowledge  to  most 
Jamaicans,  are  among  the  essential  characteristics  of  Jamaican  internal  mar¬ 
keting;  inherent  in  them  are  important  advantages  and  disadvantages  for 
the  primary  producer,  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  for  all  those  who  take 
part  in  the  movement  of  goods  or  who  hold  property  in  those  goods. 

The  individuals  who  act  as  middlemen  in  the  marketing  process— who 
sometimes  produce  a  portion  of  what  they  sell  and  perhaps  consume  some 
of  what  they  buy,  but  who  serve  mainly  as  transporters  of  produce,  sharing 
the  risks  of  buN-ing  and  re-selling  largely  perishable  goods  in  variable  supply 
—are  known  as  ‘marketers,’  ‘vendors,’  ‘speculators,’  or  ‘higglers’  in  Jamaica. 
‘Higgler’  is  probably  the  term  most  commonly  used  and  tends  to  be  applied 
indiscriminately  to  people  filling  roles  at  every  step  in  the  marketing  pro¬ 
cess.  In  addition  to  those  characteristics  mentioned  earlier,  such  as  a 
small  stock,  transactions  in  cash,  etc.,  which  typify  the  higgler,  there  is  one 
final  feature  to  be  mentioned— she  usually  (though  by  no  means  always) 
carries  a  diversified  stock  of  produce,  so  as  to  avoid  being  caught  in  the  glut 
of  a  single  item.  This  is  the  seventh  and  last  diagnostic  characteristic  of  Ja¬ 
maican  internal  marketing  to  be  mentioned  here. 

The  observations  thus  far  are  intended  to  describe  some  features  of 
the  marketing  svstem  without  reference  to  other  aspects  of  Jamaican  culture. 
But  there  is  agreement  among  students  of  human  behaviour  that  apparently 
unrelated  features  of  culture  often  are  so  interwoven  into  a  web  or  network 
that  they  are  dependent  on  one  another,  and  that  changes  in  one  feature 
are  likely  to  lead  to  completely  unanticipated  changes  in  the  other.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  present  paper  purports  to  suggest  that  certain  relationships 
exist  between  the  internal  marketing  system  and  the  system  of  agricidhire, 
the  pattern  of  land  tenure,  the  stnicture  of  the  rural  family,  and  other 
aspects  of  Jamaican  life,  such  that  changes  introduced  into  the  marketing 
system  without  reference  to  these  other  aspects  of  the  culture  might  result 
in  unforeseen  and  far-reaching  consequences. 
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First  of  all,  it  is  hypothesized  here  that  the  Jamaican  marketing  system, 
as  described  above,  and  the  Jamaican  pattern  of  small-farm  cultivation  are 
wedded  not  only  historically,  but  functionally  and  psychologically  as  well, 
and  that  changes  in  either  of  these  parts  of  Jamaican  culture  would  almost 
certainly  result  in  changes  in  the  other.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  pattern  of 
subsistence-plot  cultivation  under  slavery,  and  the  perpetuation  of  subsis¬ 
tence  cultivation  by  the  growth  of  a  rural  peasantry  after  emancipation  (10, 
13),  the  Jamaican  economy  would  have  taken  on  a  very  different  character. 
The  production  of  a  per  capita  agricultural  surplus  within  the  internal  eco¬ 
nomy  under  slavery  facilitated  and  made  advantageous  the  development  of 
a  strong  marketing  pattern,  which  probably  rested  on  the  foundations  of  the 
African  cultural  heritage  of  the  slaves.  After  emancipation,  the  market  sys¬ 
tem  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  small-scale  cultivator  who,  by  means 
of  it,  was  provided  with  access  to  the  cash  he  needed  to  supply  himself  with 
those  items  that  could  not  be  produced  locally.  This  situation  still  obtains. 
Like  the  higgler,  the  small-scale  cultivator’s  capital  fund  is  minimal,  his 
production  very  small,  and  his  margin  of  profit  narrow.  He  depends 
heavily  on  the  higgler,  who  helps  him  to  transform  at  least  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  labour  into  cash.  This  interdependence  between  higglers  and 
small-scale  cultivators,  between  marketing  and  small-scale  agriculture,  has 
never  been  broken,  and  may  be  even  stronger  today  than  it  was  a  century 
ago.  The  owners  of  the  tremendous  number  of  small  farms  which  are  at 
present  maintained  in  Jamaica  must  depend  on  the  sale  of  at  least  part  of 
their  produce  for  obtaining  cash.  And  while  the  owner-cultivator  of  half 
an  acre  may  be  unwilling  to  invest  the  time  and  energy  necessary  to  go  to 
market  to  sell  his  handful  of  yams  and  cocoes,  he  is  quite  happy  to  sell  them 
to  the  market  woman  who  scours  the  neighbourhood  to  buy  just  such  odd 
handfuls  of  resaleable  goods.  The  same  small-scale  farmer  is  unwilling  to 
put  his  entire  half-acre  into  com  or  escallions  or  any  other  single  crop  for  fear 
of  a  seasonal  glut,  when  all  he  had  produced  might  have  to  be  sold  at  a 
loss,  if  sold  at  all;  he  prefers  to  diversify  his  tiny  farm  in  order  to  reduce  the 
risk  involved  in  the  production  of  any  one  item.  It  will  be  noted  immedi¬ 
ately  that  the  small-scale  farmer  distributes  risk  in  production  by  crop  diver¬ 
sification,  just  as  the  higgler  distributes  risk  in  distribution  by  carrying  a 
selection  of  items.  The  market  woman  who  buys  from  the  small-scale  farmer 
is  sensitive  to  the  very  same  dangers  her  supplier  faces.  However,  the  same 
diversification  which  reduces  risk  in  both  production  and  distribution  in¬ 
creases  the  complexity  of  both.  Some  have  argued  that  if  the  Jamaican 
small-scale  farmer  were  willing  to  put  his  entire  half-acre  into  a  single  crop 
and  then  sell  the  harvest  to  a  wholesaler,  the  agricultural  and  marketing  pro¬ 
cesses  would  be  made  much  more  efficient.  But  to  this  argument  both  small- 
scale  farmer  and  higgler  are  likely  to  respond:  “Efficient— for  whom?”  On 
a  number  of  occasions  when  small-scale  farmers  have  put  all  their  land 
into  a  single  crop,  they  have  lost  everything.  The  small-scale  farmer  can- 
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not  afford  to  put  all  his  resources  into  the  production  of  a  single  item,  the 
market  for  which  is  not  guaranteed.  Given  the  demand  situation,  and  the 
marketing  system  by  which  all  internally  consumed  crops  are  handled,  the 
man  who  farms  on  a  small  scale  in  Jamaica  must  diversify;  given  the  diversi¬ 
fied  farming  on  this  minuscule  scale,  the  marketing  will  tend  to  remain  as 
it  is. 

The  higgler  provides  the  essential  link  between  producer  and  consumer 
m  the  whole  process  of  local  distribution,  because  no  one,  at  least  in  pre¬ 
sent-day  Jamaica,  is  willing  to  take  her  place.  So  long  as  farmers  sell  their 
surplus  in  the  form  of  several  hands  of  bananas,  a  handful  of  ackees,  a  few 
breadfruit,  half  a  dozen  eggs,  and  so  forth,  truckers  who,  in  some  countries, 
serve  the  consumers’  needs  by  buying  wholesale  in  the  countryside  and 
selling  wholesale  to  retail  stores  or  jobbers  cannot  supplant  the  higgler  in  Ja¬ 
maica.  No  trucker  can  profitably  tour  the  Jamaican  countryside  buying  on 
the  scale  of  higgler  operations.  It  would  take  him  several  days  to  acquire 
a  load  of  often  highly  perishable  goods,  since  he  would  have  to  purchase 
these  goods  in  tiny  quantities.  Moreover,  with  no  wholesale  outlet  tor 
them,  he  would  have  to  unload  his  stock  through  individual  re-sale  of  simi¬ 
larly  tiny  quantities.  The  higgler,  on  the  other  hand,  is  able  to  carry  on 
her  business  profitably  on  such  a  small  scale  because  her  capital  outlay  is 
very  small  and  she  is  willing  to  work  on  an  extremely  low  margin  of  profit. 
She  is  willing  to  do  this  because  higgling  is  one  of  the  very  few  ways  in 
which  she  is  able  to  convert  her  labour  into  a  cash  reward,  however  small. 
In  the  course  of  her  transactions,  the  higgler  makes  a  very  significant  con¬ 
tribution,  not  usually  recognized,  to  the  functioning  of  Jamaican  society. 
While  she  is  engaged  in  providing  the  consumer  with  needed  produce  and 
tlie  small-scale  producer  with  an  access  to  market,  she  pays  a  very  high  rate 
lor  services.  Thus,  she  contributes  up  to  a  third  or  more  of  her  gross  in¬ 
come  to  the  trucker  (the  number  of  trucks  engaged  in  carrying  higglers 
and  their  goods  to  and  from  markets  is  considerable:  twenty  trucks  is  not 
an  unusual  number  to  see  at  one  of  the  busy  country  markets,  and  there 
are  87  such  markets  in  Jamaica);  she  frequently  pays  as  much  as  5  per  cent 
or  more  interest  for  three  days’  use  of  capital  borrowed  from  the  butcher 
or  shopkeeper  who  finances  her  business;  and  the  market  itself  may  collect 
3  per  cent  of  the  estimated  selling  value  of  her  load  in  addition  to  other 
fees,  in  return  for  letting  her  sell. 

If  it  be  true  that  small-scale  farming  and  the  particular  kinds  of  mar¬ 
keting  arrangements  that  exist  in  Jamaica  are  closely  related,  it  may  be  use¬ 
ful  to  consider  briefly  the  nature  of  consumer  demand  in  the  island,  since 
Jamaican  production  and  distribution  are  naturally  linked  to  the  kinds  of 
demand  situations  which  Jamaican  consumers  create.  Certain  sectors  of 
consumer  demand  seem  to  be  relatively  stable,  for  instance  that  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  buyers  of  Cross  Roads,  St.  Andrew,  or  the  staff  of  the  University  Col¬ 
lege  at  Mona,  St.  Andrew.  But  these  are  relatively  circumscribed  consumer 
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groups,  composed  of  buyers  with  assured  incomes  and  fairly  fixed  buying 
habits.  The  broad  base  of  the  consumer  group  consists  of  individuals  with 
irregular  incomes  who,  because  of  this,  the  writer  would  hypothesize,  mani¬ 
fest  irregular  demand  for  goods.  In  the  sectors  of  the  buying  public  where 
demand  is  regular  and  assured,  it  may  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  iharket 
woman  (and  to  some  extent,  the  markets  as  well),  and  to  establish  green¬ 
grocers  on  the  American  or  British  model,  exactly  because  consumer  de¬ 
mand  in  these  sectors  of  the  economy  is  sufficiimtly  stable  to  encourage  busi¬ 
nessmen  at  every  stage  of  the  production  and  distribution  process— cultiva¬ 
tion,  trucking,  wholesaling  and  retailing— to  risk  investment.**  But  the  ir¬ 
regularity  of  demand  among  the  majority  of  Jamaican  consumers  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  preclude  any  overall  replacement  of  the  present  marketing  system 
with  a  different  one.**  Thus  it  would  appear  that  small-scale  agricultural 
production  is  functionally  related  to  the  prevalent  marketing  arrangements, 
and  that  in  turn  both  are  related  to  the  demand  situation.  The  writer  has 
restricted  liimself  mainly  to  tlie  first  two  components  of  the  total  system- 
production  and  marketing— because  the  connection  between  them  is  fairly 
clear.  In  the  Jamaican  situation  they  are  interdependent  and  reinforce  each 
other.  Yet  it  is  conceivable  that  a  market  system  like  that  found  in  Jamaica 
today  might  be  maintained  in  another  society  where  peasant  farms  are  of  a 
much  larger  average  size;  contrarywise,  a  small-scale  farming  pattern  such 
as  Jamaica’s  might  be  maintained  in  conjunction  with  a  very  different  form 
of  marketing  system.  The  writer  would  not  hold  that  the  two  adaptations 
are  inseparable,  nor  that  any  change  in  one  is  certain  to  destroy  the  other; 
he  would  suggest,  however,  that  before  any  serious  changes  be  made  in 
cither  pattern,  serious  tliought  be  given  to  what  the  results  might  be  for  tlie 
other. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  small-scale  cultivator,  it  is  sensible  to 
maintain  an  ‘uneconomic’  farm,  because  to  own  lend  in  Jamaica  has  a  very 
special  meaning,  and  being  independent  on  the  land  is  a  value  of  deep  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  Jamaican  peasant.  One  can  reason  that  the  very  small 
farms  are  frequently  \Vasteful  from  the  agronomic,  conservation,  and  econo¬ 
mic  points  of  view.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  market  woman  and 

aln  confinnation  of  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Burrowes  to  the  writer  a  modem  green¬ 
grocer's  (part  of  a  general  food  store)  has  now  been  opened  in  the  Cross  Roads  section  of 
St.  Andrew. 

bit  has  been  noted  by  Mr.  E.  Seaga  (in  an  article  in  the  Daily  Gleaner,  of  February  18,  1954) 
that  in  one  portion  of  the  consumer  market— the  north  coast  hotel  trade— the  higgler  and 
the  small-scale  farmer  have  been  virtually  cut  out  of  the  economic  picture.  In  the  present 
writer’s  view,  this  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  a  relatively  fixed  demand 
situation.  It  would  seem  that  the  emergence  of  fixed  demand  eliminates  the  higgler 
and  the  small-scale  farmer,  by  encouraging  larger-scale  entrepreneurs  to  enter  the  production 
and  distribution  picture.  When  a  market  for  substantial  quantities  of  agricultural  products 
is  assured,  the  trucker-wholesaler  and  the  large-scale  farmer  are  willing  to  invest  in  supply¬ 
ing  that  market.  The  competitive  advantage  which  accrues  to  the  large-scale  farmer  and 
the  trucker-wholesaler  in  the  fixed  demand  situation,  as  opposed  to  the  small-scale  farmer 
and  the  higgler,  rests  in  the  fact  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  greengrocer  or  a  hotel  owner 
will  prefer  to  buy  twenty  sacks  of  potatoes  from  one  trucker-wholesaler  or  large-scale  tarmer, 
rather  than  one  sack  each  from  twenty  higglers  or  twenty  individual  small-scale  farmers. 
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her  scale  of  operations.  She,  too,  operates  an  ‘uneconomic’  and  wasteful  busi¬ 
ness.  But  she,  too,  is  maintaining  her  independence.  Many  market  women 
have  told  the  writer  in  describing  their  fellows  that  “one  week  she  gains 
and  the  next  she  loses,  but  she’d  rather  be  a  higgler  and  make  a  shilling 
than  work  in  someone’s  house.”  In  a  country  where  over  70,000  adults,  most 
of  them  women,  are  employed  as  domestics  (3),  where  labour  is  relatively 
plentiful,  where  average  incomes  are  low,  where  there  is  no  social  barrier  to 
lower-class  women  working,  and  where  the  only  economic  altenuitive  to 
marketing  is  domestic  labour,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  many  women  choose  to 
be  higglers. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  division  of  labour  between  men  and 
women  which  historically  and  functionally  seems  to  parallel  that  between 
cultivation  and  marketing,  although  by  no  means  strictly  so.  This  division  of 
labour,  which  characterizes  rural  lower-class  peasant  society  as  a  whole  in 
Jamaica,  is  replicated  in  thousands  of  individual  families.  The  higgler  wife 
or  ‘partner’  provides  an  outlet  for  some  of  her  cultivator  husband’s  foodstuffs. 
At  the  same  time,  higgling  provides  a  woman  with  a  largely  separate  econo¬ 
mic  activity  in  which  the  husband  does  not  exert  a  great  deal  of  control. 
'The  significance  of  the  marketing  pattern  in  affecting  the  husband-wife  re¬ 
lationship  in  thousands  of  Jamaican  families  is  likely  to  be  considerable.  How 
tlie  wife’s  independent  or  quasi-independent  role  as  marketer  and  contributor 
to  the  total  family  income  may  influence  conceptions  of  authority,  equality, 
dignity,  and  other  basic  value-concepts  within  the  family  seems  to  be  virtually 
unexplored.  The  writer  would  hold  that  an  intimate  functional  relation¬ 
ship  obtains  between  the  marketing  system  and  the  patterned  sexual  roles 
evaluated  by  the  Jamaican  peasant  people  themselves  as  permissible  and 
desirable.  'That  there  are  basic  Jamaican  peasant  values  involved  in  being 
a  higgler  and  hence  ‘independent’,  in  having  a  source  of  income  largely 
separate  from  that  of  one’s  mate— these  are  hypotheses  and  require  substan¬ 
tiation.  ’The  more  basic  hypothesis  that  small-scale  farming  and  the  present 
system  of  Jamaican  internal  marketing  neatly  sustain  one  another  also  re¬ 
quires  substantiation,  and  can  be  proved  or  disproved  only  by  careful  field 
study.  Studies  on  these  problems  could  help  to  throw  light  on  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  institutions  of  Jamaican  culture. 
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RESEARCH  NOTES 


Employment  In  Barbados,  1951-2 

G.  E.  Cumper,  Research  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic 
Research,  left  for  Barbados  in  January  last  to  carry  out  a  labour  and  em¬ 
ployment  survey  in  that  island.  In  1951-2  a  sample  survey  of  households, 
income  and  expenditure  was  carried  out  in  Barbados  by  K.  H.  Straw  (see 
Vol.  1,  No.  4  of  Social  and  Economic  Studies).  In  this  survey  some  inform¬ 
ation  was  collected  on  tire  employment  of  the  members  of  tlie  households 
covered.  This  information  has  now  been  analyzed  in  connection  with  the 
intended  labour  survey  this  year,  and  is  presented  here. 

The  households  were  selected  by  a  systematic  sampling  of  electoral 
rolls  in  five  of  the  island’s  eleven  parishes:  Bridgetown  and  St.  Michael 
(urban  and  suburban)  and  St.  Lucy,  St.  George  and  St.  Joseph  (rural). 

The  Barbadian  economy  shows  a  strong  seasonal  fluctuation  based  on 
the  nature  of  the  sugar  industry.  Two  surveys  were  made,  one  near  the 
trough  of  activity  in  1951  (October-December)  and  one  near  the  peak  in 
1952  (April-June). 

Some  bias  may  have  resulted  from  the  failure  to  complete  the  survey 
in  Bridgetown.  Nevertheless  it  is  probably  justifiable  to  treat  the  data  as 
based  on  a  random  sample  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  sampling  error. 

Table  1.  Age  Disthibution  of  Adult  SIkmbehs  of  Sample  Households  by  Aheas 


13-19  20-64  63  4.  Total 


Bridgetown-St.  Michael: 
Crop 

Hard  times 

St .  Lucy-George-J  oseph : 
Crop 

Hard  times 

81 

103 

167 

179 

542 

615 

794 

785 

79 

81 

85 

88 

702 

799 

1046 

1052 

Table  2.  Percentage  Distkibution  of 

School  Appren¬ 

tice 

Persons 

House¬ 

wife 

15-19 

BY 

Sick 

Employment 

Unem¬ 

ployed 

Status 

Employed 

Urban:a 

Crop 

19.8 

9.9 

4.9 

2.5 

30.9 

32.1 

Hard  times 

19.4 

4.8 

8.7 

— 

39.8 

27.2 

Average 

19.6 

6.8 

7.2 

1.0 

36.4 

29.1 

Rural:b 

Crop 

10.2 

8.4 

12.6 

0.6 

31.7 

36.5 

Hard  times 

13.4 

4.5 

22.3 

2.2 

29.6 

27.9 

Average 

12.2 

6.0 

18.6 

1.6 

30.4 

31.2 

Island  average: 

Crop 

13.4 

8.9 

10.0 

1.2 

31.3 

35.0 

Hard  times 

15.4 

4.6 

17.8 

1.5 

33.0 

27.7 

Average 

14.7 

6.3 

14.8 

1.4 

32.4 

30.5 

aHrkl«etown  and  St  Michael  bSt.  Lucy.  George,  Joseph 

Aserages  of  seasons  weighted  by  their  estimated  relative  length  (crop  20  weeks,  hard  times  32  weeks). 
Island  averages  weighted  by  approximate  urban-rural  population  ratio  (urban  1,  rural  2). 
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The  age  period  15-19  is  that  in  which  most  persons  enter  the  labour 
force.  One  third  of  this  age  group  in  the  sample  were  in  employment,  one 
third  actively  unemployed  and  one  third  outside  the  labour  force  (Table  2). 
There  is  some  seasonal  transference,  chiefly  betu'een  the  ‘employed’  and 
‘inactive’  categories. 

A  survey  in  Antigua  (Rottenberg  and  Siffleet,  1951)  reported  the  pro¬ 
portions  employed,  unemployed  and  out  of  the  labour  force  in  the  14-19 
age  group  as  33.9,  30.8  and  35.3  per  cent.  Allowing  for  definitional  differ¬ 
ences  this  suggests  a  very  similar  distribution  to  that  in  Barbados.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Jamaican  census  data  of  1943,  though  here  the  defi¬ 
nitional  problems  are  so  great  that  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to  the 
similarity. 

At  the  census  of  Barbados  in  1946  the  proportions  reportetl  as  em¬ 
ployed,  unemployed  and  outside  the  labour  force  in  the  15-19  age  group, 
on  the  above  definitions,  were  46,  3.3  and  22  per  cent.  This  appears  to 
t'onfirm  the  belief  among  observers  in  Barbados  that  the  number  of  young 
jjersons  abstaining  from  employment  in  the  years  immediately  after  leaving 
school  is  increasing. 


Table  3.  School  Leavers  Unemployed,  Hard  Times,  1954:  By  Year  of  Leaving 

School,  1951-4. 


Year  of 
1951 

leaving  school- 
1952 

1953 

1954 

St.  Michael: 

No.  leavers 

634 

411 

316 

487 

%  unemployed 

45.1 

43.1 

47.4 

50.0 

Other  parishes: 

No.  leavers 

1652 

1436 

1383 

1632 

%  unemployed 

27.9 

32.8 

34.2 

45.1 

SduTce:  Barbados  loibour  Department  data. 

Data  collected  by  the  Barbados  Labour  Department,  referring  to  cer¬ 
tain  primary  schools,  suggest  that  while  in  the  rural  parishes  the  percent¬ 
age  of  youths  who  fail  to  find  work  declines  rapidly  over  the  ages  14-18 

Table  4.  Percentage  Di5thibution  of  Persons  Aged  20-64  by  Employment  Status. 

_  Sick  and  House- 

A  B  C  D  disabled  wives 


Urban: 


Crop 

61.4 

3.3 

2.2 

2.0 

7.7 

3.0 

20.3 

Hard  times 

57.7 

3.7 

1.1 

7.3 

5.2 

4.7 

19.4 

Average 

59.1 

3.5 

1.5 

5.3 

6.2 

4.0 

19.7 

Rural: 

Crop 

68.7 

0.9 

1.0 

4.7 

2.8 

5.7 

16.4 

Hard  times 

63.3 

3.6 

0.1 

4.3 

2.3 

7.9 

18.6 

Average 

65.4 

2.6 

0.4 

4.5 

2.4 

7.1 

17.8 

Island  average: 

Crop 

66.3 

1.7 

1.4 

3.8 

4.4 

4.8 

17.7 

Hard  times 

61.4 

3.6 

0.4 

5.3 

3.2 

6.8 

18.9 

Average 

63.3 

2.9 

0.8 

4.8 

3.7 

6.1 

18.4 

Unemployed:  A  workers  giving  specific  reason  implying  unemployment  was  involuntary. 

B  woAeis  giving  specific  reason  implying  unemployment  was  voluntary. 

C  workers  giving  no  specific  reason  for  unemployment  hut  claiming  specific  occupation. 
D  workers  ^ing  no  reason  for  unemployment  and  claiming  no  (Kx-upation. 
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toward  the  adult  level  of  unemployment  (from  about  45  per  cent  at  15  to 
15  per  cent  at  20-64),  in  the  urban  parish  of  St.  Michael  there  is  little  de¬ 
cline  up  to  at  least  age  17-18.  The  problem  of  unemployment  among  young 
persons,  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention  lately  in  Barbados,  may 
be  mainly  an  urban  problem. 

Four  categories  of  unemployed  persons  can  be  distinguished  on  the 
basis  of  the  1951-2  data.  It  is  assumed  here  that  all  can  be  counted  in  the 
labour  force,  but  that  categories  A  and  C  together  measure  the  involuntary 
unemployment  which  is  a  source  of  immediate  social  tension,  while  cate¬ 
gories  B  and  D  represent  voluntary  unemployment  and  persons  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  labour  force.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  marginal  and  voluntary 
groups  increase  in  importance  in  crop,  when  general  incomes  are  high. 

Table  5.  Percentage  Duthibution  of  Persons  Aged  20-64  by  Employment 
Status:  Labour  Force  Only 

Employed  Unemployed 

over  Earnings:  „  m  . 


920 

$6-20 

»6 

Total 

A  C 

B  D 

Uiban: 

Crop 

12.0 

43.0 

25.0 

80.0 

6.8 

13.0 

Hard  times 

7.9 

39.2 

28.9 

76.0 

14.5 

9.4 

Averageg 

9.5 

40.7 

27.4 

77.5 

11.5 

10.8 

Rural: 

Crop 

7.6 

58.5 

22.0 

88.1 

7.1 

4.9 

Hard  times 

1.9 

43.2 

41.2 

86.3 

10.8 

3.1 

Average 

4.1 

49.1 

33.8 

87.0 

9.4 

3.8 

I.^land  average: 

Crop 

9.1 

53.3 

23.0 

85.4 

7.0 

7.6 

Hard  times 

3.9 

41.9 

37.1 

82.9 

12.0 

5.2 

Average 

5.9 

46.3 

31.7 

83.8 

10.1 

6.1 

It  should  be  noted  that  'employed*  means  here  employed  at  some  time  during  the  survey  week. 

The  sample  figure  of  unemployment  for  the  island  is  14.6  per  cent  in 
crop  and  17.2  per  cent  in  hard  times,  on  the  basis  of  the  labour  force;  or 
11.3  and  12.5  per  cent  of  the  population  20-64.  This  compares  with  ap¬ 
proximately  16  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  of  Antigua  ( 1951 )  and  13 
per  cent  of  the  corresponding  age  groups  in  Jamaica  out  of  crop  (1943). 

The  categories  which  we  have  assumed  to  present  the  nmst  acute  prob¬ 
lems  amount  to  5.5  per  cent  in  crop  and  8.9  per  cent  in  hard  times  on  the 
total  population. 

Roughly  comparable  figures  from  the  1946  census  of  Barbados  give  the 
proportion  of  ‘involuntary’  and  ‘marginal’  employment  to  the  population 
20-64  in  crop  as  4  and  6  per  cent. 

The  sample  data  show  some  difference  in  employment  levels  between 
crop  and  hard  times  in  the  expected  direction;  but  the  difference  is  httle 
larger  than  the  standard  error.  The  proportion  of  persons  earning  less  than 
$6“  in  the  survey  week  (whom  we  can  roughly  equate  with  the  ‘underem¬ 
ployed’)  is  markedly  greater  in  hard  times,  particularly  in  the  rural  area. 
Average  earnings  for  the  survey  week  in  the  urban  area  were  the  same  in 
a$(B.W.I.)  =  4/2d. 
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crop  and  hard  times,  whereas  in  the  rural  area  the  figure  for  crop  was  50 
per  cent  greater  than  that  for  hard  times. 

It  appears  that  the  level  of  employment  in  Bridgetown  and  St,  Michael 
is  little  affected  by  crop;  in  the  country  the  effect  is  mainly  to  reduce  the 
number  of  persons  working  less  than  a  full  week,  and  raise  the  general  level 
of  incomes. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Straw  that  the  average  weekly  expenditure  of  the 
sample  households  was  not  less  in  hard  times  than  in  crop. 

Table  6.  Percentage  Distribution  of  Persons  Aged  65  and  over  by 
Employment  Status 


Hetired 

pensioners 

House¬ 

wives 

Sick  and 
disabled 

Unem¬ 

ployed 

Employed 

Urban: 

Crop 

54.5 

16.4 

5.1 

8.9 

15.2 

Hard  times 

34.5 

22.2 

8.6 

19.7 

14.8 

Average 

42.2 

20.0 

7.3 

15,5 

15.0 

Rural: 

Crop 

37.6 

14.1 

7.1 

18.8 

22.3 

Hard  times 

26.2 

12.5 

13.6 

23.8 

23.8 

Average 

30.6 

13.1 

11.1 

21.9 

23.2 

Island  average: 

Crop 

43.2 

14.9 

6.4 

15.5 

19.9 

Hard  times 

29.0 

15.7 

11.9 

22.4 

20.8 

Average 

34.5 

15.4 

9.8 

19.8 

20.5 

At  age  65  and  above  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  working 
force  falls  away.  In  Barbados,  which  has  a  general  system  of  old  age  pen¬ 
sions  (the  amounts  paid  being  mostly  small),  the  sample  shows  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  retired  persons  and  pensioners  at  these  ages  as  34  and  of  persons 
in  the  labour  force  as  40.  These  figures  correspond  closely  with  those  of 
the  census  of  1946. 

The  sample  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  pen¬ 
sioners  in  crop,  suggesting  that  many  of  those  receiving  pensions  can  only 
afford  to  remain  outside  the  labour  force  when  the  pension  is  supplemented 
from  the  crop  earnings  of  relatives. 

Between  75  and  80  per  cent  of  the  population  aged  20-64  are  in  the 
labour  force.  This  compares  with  74  per  cent  in  Antigua  (1951)  and  ap¬ 
proximately  70  per  cent  for  Jamaica  (1943  census).  It  shows  a  much  higher 
rate  of  labour  force  participation  than  the  industrialized  countries  and  even 
than  Puerto  Rico.  The  main  element  in  the  difference  is  the  higher  labour 
force  participation  of  women.  The  proportion  of  women  aged  20-64  who 
are  in  the  labour  force  in  the  sample  is  57-62  per  cent,  depending  on  de¬ 
finition,  against  about  30  per  cent  in  the  U.S.  and  35  per  cent  in  Puerto  Rico. 

A  breakdown  by  industries  shows  that  one  third  of  the  labour  force 
is  found  in  primary  industries,  mainly  sugar  (including  sugar  and  rum 
manufacture).  This  group  is  of  course  subject  to  a  strong  seasonal  fluc¬ 
tuation,  with  the  weekly  wage  bill  at  the  peak  of  activity  roughly  twice  that 
at  the  trough  (Barbados  Labour  Department  data).  The  industry  groups 
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Table  7.  Distribution  of  Labour  Force  Aged  20-64  by  Employment 
Status  and  Industry 


Crop  1952 

Hard  Times  1951. 

No. 

%  unem¬ 
ployed 

%  earn  inti 
under  $6 

No. 

Vv  unem¬ 
ployed 

%  earning 
under  $6 

Industrial  Group: 
Primary 

379 

11.1 

17.4 

343 

18.4 

44.0 

Construction 

88 

20.5 

10.2 

114 

27.2 

14.1 

Manufacturing 

132 

22.7 

28.2 

128 

26.6 

23.5 

Transport 

32 

6.2 

6.2 

53 

22.7 

15.1 

Trade 

146 

13.7 

25.4 

144 

18.1 

36.9 

Domestic  service 

85 

11.7 

67.0 

128 

24.2 

58,7 

Other  services 

144 

8.3 

18.7 

137 

7.3 

29.2 

Total 

1006 

13.3 

23.5 

1047 

19.9 

35.6 

Industry  not  specified 

90 

88 

least  subject  to  seasonal  fluctuation  appear  to  be  manufacturing  and  do¬ 
mestic  service.  The  heaviest  unemploN'mcnt  rates  are  found  in  manufac¬ 
turing  and  constniction.  The  heaviest  underemployment,  as  measured  by 
the  proportion  earning  less  than  $6  a  week  in  the  survey  weeks,  is  found 
in  primary  industries  and  domestic  service. 

A  Study  of  the  Economics  of  Small  Farms  in  Jamaica 

A  study  of  the  factors  affecting  the  economics  of  small-scale  farming  in 
Jamaica  is  at  present  being  conducted  bv  D.  T.  Edwards,  a  Research  Fellow 
of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research.  Attention  is  being 
directed  towards  possibilities  of  change  as  well  as  to  the  existing  situation 
on  farms.  About  90  farms,  10  chosen  from  each  of  9  areas  where  different 
types  of  small  scale  farming  is  important,  are  being  studied  very  intensively. 
Seven  schedules  are  being  completed  for  each  farm  by  a  team  of  inter¬ 
viewers  who  complete  a  schedule  for  each  area  in  turn.  The  subjects 
covered  include:  composition  and  background  of  farm  family,  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  farming;  extent  and  nature  of  control  over  and  method  of  acquisition 
of  land;  physical  characteristics  of  land,  land  use  and  stocking  of  farm;  de¬ 
tails  of  farm  practices;  capital  inventory;  use  of  credit;  systems  of  marketing 
produce;  attitudes  towards  proposed  changes  in  farm  organization  and  man¬ 
agement;  spread  of  ideas  on  farming  matters.  In  addition,  information  on 
production  and  resources  employed  has  been  and  is  being  collected,  weekly, 
over  a  period  of  a  year  for  about  half  the  farms;  this  is  being  done  by  people 
who  live  in  the  area.  Field  work  commenced  in  May  1954;  it  is  expected  to 
finish  about  August,  1955. 

The  scheme  is  financed  jointlv  6v  the  Jamaican  Government  and  the 
Colonial  Economic  Research  Committee.  Dr.  John  R.  Raeburn,  Reader  in 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  London  School  of  Economics,  and  member 
of  the  Colonial  Economic  Research  Committee,  is  acting  as  a  consultant  to 
the  studv.  An  Advisory  Committee  with  the  Director  of  the  above  Institute 
as  Chairman,  and  composed  of  persons  with  knowledge  of  local  agriculture, 
has  been  set  up  in  Jamaica, 
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A  Study  of  Agkicultural  Credit  for  Small  Farmers 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  provision  and  use  of  credit  by  small 
farmers  could  not  be  included  in  the  main  study.  Mr.  C.  S.  McMorris,  who 
has  been  seconded  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands  to  assist  with 
the  project,  is  undertaking  a  suppplementary  investigation  in  this  field. 

Information  has  already  been  collected  (as  part  of  the  main  study) 
on  farmers’  attitudes  towards  borrowing;  also  on  farm  indebtedness,  the 
uses  to  which  loans  have  been  put  and  the  results  of  such  use.  Information 
is  being  obtained  on  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  various 
organizations  and  on  persons  who  have  been  provided  with  credit  in  the 
areas  under  study.  A  third  section  of  the  survey  touches  on  the  policies  of 
government  and  government-assisted  lending  institutions  as  they  affect 
small  farms. 
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Social  and  Economic  Studies. 

G.  E.  Cumper  has  been  a  Research  Fellow  of  tbe  Institute  since  1949  and  has 
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THE  ROLE  OF  MERCHANDISE  TRADE  STATISTICS  IN 
STATISTICAL  POUCY 


By 

Dudley  Seers 

In  a  paper  for  the  Review  of  Economic  Studies  (2)  1  mentioned  that  there 
were  some  issues  of  trade  statistics  I  did  not  have  the  space  to  develop 
there,  since  these  issues  would  take  an  article  in  themselves.  This  is  that 
article.*  It  is  written  with  special  reference  to  underdeveloped  areas. 

The  Usefulness  and  Accessibility  of  Trade  Statistics  in 
AN  ‘Underdeveloped’  Area 

The  gist  of  the  original  paper  was  that  economic  analysis  of  ‘under¬ 
developed’  areas,  whether  applied  to  the  past  or  the  future,  did  not  require 
estimates  of  the  total  national  income  as  much  as  did  analysis  of  developed 
countries.  The  implication  was  that  a  statistical  office  would  probably  be 
better  advised  to  concentrate  on  improving  sector  statistics,  treating 
aggregates  as  by-products  to  be  taken  (whenever  one  wishes)  from  the 
sector  accounts,  rather  than  to  aim  at  building  up  estimates  of  the  national 
product  as  a  first  priority. 

Trade  statistics  are,  for  many  underdeveloped  countries,  the  best  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  argument.  Where  an  economy  has  become  highly  dependent  on 
foreign  trade,  exports  will  cover  a  high  proportion  of  production,  and  imports 
will  provide  much  of  the  capital  investment,  many  of  the  materials  used  by 
local  industry  and  a  large  fraction  of  consumer  purchases.  Such  an  economy 
would  be  found  in  West  African  colonies,  in  certain  of  the  countries  of  Asia 
(Burma,  for  example,  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  Thailand),  in  nearly  all  the 
Caribbean  islands,  and  (to  some  extent)  in  most  countries  of  Latin 
America.**  For  such  countries,  trade  statistics  can  help  answer  the  main 
questions  which  interest  the  economist:  What  has  been  the  trend  in  the 
level  of  economic  activity?  What  has  been  happening  to  living  standards? 
What  has  been  the  course  of  development?  Moreover,  since  quantities  and 
‘average  values’  are  both  available  in  trade  statistics,  clues  are  provided  to 
‘real’  movements  as  well  as  to  changes  of  price  in  production,  consumption 
and  investment. 

This  is  looking  at  trade  statistics  as  indicators  of  what  happens  inside  the 
economy  I  have  stressed  this  aspect  because  it  seems  to  be  a  major  clue, 
and  a  largely  overlooked  clue,  to  their  role.  However,  trade  statistics  are 

>i’rhe  ideas  developed  here  were  first  briefly  indicated  in  The  Financial  and  Phytical  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Development  in  the  Gold  Coast  (3),  esp.  Appendix  E  on  statistical  requirements  for 
development  policy. 

bThe  big  exception  would,  of  course,  be  India. 
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also  indicators  of  trade.  Foreign  trade  will  be  the  dynamic  element  in  sudi 
economies.  It  will  provide  the  main,  and  probably  the  most  volatile,  source 
of  income,  and  fluctuations  in  exports  may  well  sweep  through  the 
whole  economy.  Thus,  cyclical  analysis  will  start  from  the  statistics  of 
volumes  and  prices  of  exports.  On  the  other  hand,  foreign  trade  is  likely  to 
be  a  major  source  of  financing  development  —  via  export  and  import  duties, 
and  corporate  and  personal  profits  derived  from  foreign  trade  brokerage. 
Consequently,  anyone  discussing  the  economics  of  development  will  also 
draw  heavily  on  trade  statistics.  But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  complete 
list.  Statistics  of  trade  are  the  core  of  balance  of  payment  statistics  (and 
by  far  the  firmest  data),  so  that  they  will  play  a  big  part  in  research  on 
the  foreign  exchange  problem;®  in  fact,  one  of  the  goals  for  the  statistical 
office  in  such  a  country  must  be  the  reconciliation  between  movements  in 
exchange  reserves  and  the  balance  of  merchandise  trade.  Last,  but  not 
(politically)  least,  those  engaged  in  commerce  and  industry  will  be 
specially  interested  in  them. 

■  So  much  for  the  importance  of  trade  statistics.  But  importance  would  not 
in  itself  justify  concentrating  scarce  statistical  resources  on  them,  supposing 
that  such  statistics  were  difficult  to  collect.  Fortunately,  however,  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  customs  organization,  data  on  merchandise  trade  are  certain 
to  be  collected  and  tabulated.  It  is  true  that  they  may  not  be  in  the  form 
suitable  for  the  purposes  described,  but  normally  the  raw  material  is  all 
filed  and  readily  available  for  the  statistician.  It  is  because  they  are  both 
useful  and  accessible  that  trade  statistics  yield  high  returns  per  professional 
man-month.  Working  on  such  sector  statistics,  until  one  runs  into  diminish¬ 
ing  returns,  should  clearly  have  a  higher  priority  for  an  official  statistical 
office  than  embarking  on  the  long  quest  for  national  product  estimates  of 
doubtful  accuracy  and  limited  practical  value. 

The  CLASSffiCATioN  of  Imports  in  an  Underdeveloped  Area 

Let  us,  perhaps  rather  parochially,  concentrate  on  the  economist’s  main 
use  for  trade  statistics,  throwing  light  on  fluctuations  and  trends  in 
production,  in  consumption  and  in  investment.  Now,  in  order  to  answer 
the  economist’s,  questions,  the  statistics  must  be  properly  arranged.  The 
guiding  principle  is  that  on  the  side  of  imports  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
first  between  the  stages  of  production  —  whether  the  goods  are  materials 
or  finished  goods  —  and  secondly  between  their  function  —  if  finished 
goods,  whether  consumer  goods  or  capital  goods.  What  is  needed  is  a 
classification  that  will  .yield  values  of  imports,  and  indices  of  volume  and 
price,  for  each  of  these  categories. 

aOne  might  add  that  for  most  underdeveloped  countries  imports,  when  they  are  valued  c.i.f., 
cover  most  of  the  ‘payments’  to  foreigners;  shipping  and  insurance  charges  will  be  two  of 
the  main  ‘invisible’  items.  In  fact,  when,  as  is  typical,  an  underdeveloped  country  relies 
on  foreigners  to  carry  and  insure  its  imports,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  leaving  the 
relatively  firm  figure  of  imports  c.i.f.  in  the  balance  of  payments,  instead  of  following  the 
more  usual  practice  and  attempting  to  work  back  to  imports  f.o.b. 
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It  is  in  practice  difficult  to  define  the  categories,  particularly  for  economies 
(such  as  many  in  Latin  America)  with  large  local  industries.  It  is  hard  to 
draw  a  clear  line  between  ‘materials’  and  ‘finished  goods’,  because  there 
are  few  commodities  which  are  not  subject  to  some  degree  of  local 
processing;  machinery  often  needs  some  assembly,  even  if  it  is  only  very 
simple,  clothing  may  need  some  finishing,  and  so  on.  However,  I  think  that 
in  practice  one  finds  one  can  place  most  items  in  such  a  way  as  to  derive 
statisticaUy  useful  categories,  and  therefore  to  provide  reasonably  satisfactory 
answers  to  the  questions  raised  above,  although  we  shall  have  to  bear  the 
practical  difficulties  in  mind,  when  assessing  the  answers. 

Let  us  take  the  three  categories  —  capital  goods,  consumer  goods, 
materials  for  industry  —  in  turn,  suggesting  what  might  be  included  in  each, 
and  what  further  sub-divisions  are  needed.  This  will  not  be  an  exhaustive 
or  comprehensive  account;  my  intention  is  to  sketch  lightly  the  main  pattern. 

Imports  of  Capital  Goods 

The  function  of  this  category  is  to  reveal  the  scale  and  type  of  capital 
development;  it  is  the  major  source  for  this  purpose. 

'The  first  heading  would  be  ‘producers  durable  equipment’.  This  would 
include  tools,  machinery,  vehicles,  rolling  stock,  aircraft  and  ships,  including 
spare  parts.®  However,  for  underdeveloped  countries,  we  also  want  to  know 
how  much  capital  equipment  is  destined  for  the  use  of  each  industry 
(agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  construction,  utilities,  etc.),  so  as  to 
show  the  industrial  pattern  of  development.**  This  sub-division  should 
present  few  problems,  since  either  the  industry  of  the  consignee  or  the 
purpose  of  the  equipment  is  usually  well-known. 

l^e  second  heading  is  ‘building  materials’.  Such  materials  might  seem 
better  included  with  other  industrial  materials  but  from  our  present  point 
of  view  their  significance  is  that  they  are  an  important  clue  to  the  volumes 
and  prices  of  construction  (reached  by  allowing  for  local  materials,  labour 
and  gross  profits)  rather  than  to  the  operations  of  a  part  of  secondary 
industry.  'This  heading  will  include  cement,  bricks,  roofing  materials, 
structural  steel,  bitumen,  asphalt,  etc.  There  are  of  course  certain  materials 
which  are  common  to  other  industries  besides  building,  notably  timber  and 
semi-manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  Where  these  are  to  be  attributed  must 
depend  on  a  knowledge  of  local  circumstances,  but  in  the  very  ‘under¬ 
developed’  areas  they  will  almost  wholly  fall  in  this  group.  A  more  serious 
difficulty  in  practice  is  that  there  are  goods,  such  as,  paint,  stoves,  baths, 
electric  wiring,  etc.,  on  the  other  border  line  between  building  materials 
and  consumer  goods.  They  are  usually  treated,  by  implication,  as  ‘capital’ 

bit  seems  to  me  debatable  whether  tyres  of  commercial  vehicles  should  be  included— they  are 
chargeable  against  current  production  in  accounting  practice,  but  on  the  other  hand  imported 
vehicles  will  usually  include  tyres. 

hThe  importance  of  this  was  first  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  conversation  with  Mr.  D’ An¬ 
drade,  co-author  of  the  national  income  accounts  of  British  Guiana. 
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items  if  included  in  a  new  house,  and  as  ‘current’  consumer  expenses  if 
bought  retail.  This  difficulty  appears  everywhere  in  national  accounts,  and 
stems  from  the  fundamental  and  largely  inescapable  confusion  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  consumers’  capital.  It  does  not  matter  greatly  how  we  handle  such 
items  in  trade  statistics,  provided  we  follow  consistent  principles  elsewhere 
in  the  structure  of  sector  accounts,  but  there  may  be  fewer  problems  if 
we  put  them  with  capital  goods,  and  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
consumer  expenditure  in  the  account  for  the  household  sector.® 

Imports  of  Consumer  Goods 

We  want  headings  here  which  will  indicate  broadly  the  pattern  of  con¬ 
sumer  expenditure. 

The  first  heading  is  ‘food’,  which  is,  of  course,  important  enough  to  be 
separately  identified,  especially  in  areas  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  Rev. 
Malthus.  There  are  often  many  border  line  items;  for  example  flour  and  food 
oils  may  be  counted  rather  as  materials,  unless  a  high  proportion  is  bought 
by  the  public  without  further  processing.  But  most  food  items  are  obvious 
enough. 

The  next  heading  will  be  ‘drink  and  tobacco’,  of  special  interest  as  an 
indicator  of  living  standards  (or,  for  some,  of  moral  standards).  There  are, 
however,  usually  good  grounds  for  attributing  tobacco  to  industry  rather 
than  the  consumer. 

‘Clothing  and  footwear’  is  a  more  serious  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of 
demarcation,  because  textiles  may  enter  the  country  in  a  raw  state,  as  yam, 
as  cloth  or  fully-manufactured.  One  way  of  handling  this  sort  of  problem 
would  appear  to  be  to  calculate  the  approximate  ratio  of  the  wholesale 
value  of  the  final  article  to  the  value  of  the  imported  material  contained.^ 
Where  this  ratio  is  below  some  accepted  criterion  (possibly  2),  for  example 
in  the  case  of  clothing  made  from  imported  cloth,  the  import  ‘  can  be 
classified  as  ‘consumer  goods’®,  while  in  the  cases  where  it  is  high,  as  in 
the  case  where  the  yarn  is  imported  and  then  woven  and  made  up  inside 
the  country,  the  import  is  better  classified  under  ‘materials’. 

Since  underdeveloped  countries  turn  first  to  textile  industries  rather  than 
engineering,  similar  difficulties  are  not  likely  to  arise  under  such  headings 
as  ‘household  appliances’.  The  treatment  of  other  imports  destined  for  con- 

a.-Vn  analogous  problem  arises  over  motor  cars,  where  a  large  fraction  is  for  commercial  use. 
(This  problem  is  being  aggravated  by  the  development  of  multi-purpose  vehicles,  such  as 
jeeps,  utilecons,  etc. )  This  exemplifies  another  pervasive  problem  of  social  accounting,  the 
problem  of  allocating  transport  to  the  type  of  users.  Of  this,  more  below. 

bThis  calculation  may  have  to  be  based  on  production  censuses  of  developed  countries. 

cThe  implications  for  national  accounts  of  such  a  treatment  are  as  follows.  Such  imports  are 
taken  directly  to  the  debit  side  of  the  household  account,  and  the  ‘making-up’  cost  is  charged 
as  a  separate  item,  as  if  the  consumer  took  the  cloth  to  the  tailor  for  making-up  (which  in¬ 
deed  he  may  well  do).  There  is  a  precedent  for  such  treatment,  because  the  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution  is  often  treated  as  a  charge  paid  by  the  consumer  (or  manufacturer),  instead  of  the 
distributive  sector  being  shown  as  a  buyer  and  seller  of  the  goods  it  distributes. 
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sumer  markets,  and  the  amount  of  detail  required  at  this  level  of  the 
classification,  will  depend  on  local  requirements.  But  the  headings  ‘food’, 
‘drink  and  tobacco’,  ‘clothing  and  footwear’  and  ‘other’  will  usually  serve 
most  purposes. 


Imports  of  Materials 

The  coverage  of  this  category  is  indicated  by  what  has  gone  before. 
Within  this  heading,  however,  the  sub-division  is  important.  Separate  figures 
for  imports  of  materials  for  the  main  industries  are  obviously  useful  in 
economic  analysis.  The  most  important  headings  are  ‘agricultmre’  (fertilizers, 
feeding  stuffs,  etc.),  mining’  (explosives,  etc.)  and,  within  ‘manufacturing’, 
the  same  grouping  as  we  have  previously  had  for  consumer  goods  —  ‘food’ 
(flour,  food  oils,  etc.),  ‘drink  and  tobacco’  (raw  tobacco,  etc.),  ‘clothing’ 
(wool  and  cotton,  raw  or  as  yam,  etc.),  and  ‘other’  (furnishing  fabrics,  etc.). 
Then  we  can,  if  we  want,  add  together  all  the  food  destined  for  consumers, 
whether  processed  inside  the  country  or  not,  and  thus  obtain  a  total  of 
imports  of  human  feeding  stuffs  —  and  similarly  for  the  other  groups  of 
consumer  goods.  Hnally,  there  will  be  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  ‘other 
materials’  (such  as  packing  materials)  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  allocate 
to  any  particular  industry.* 

Unclassifiable  Imports 

It  may  be  noticed  that  nothing  has  been  said  about  fuel  and  lubricants. 
Some  of  these  imports  may  be  allocable  to  one  of  the  other  three  headings 
under  particular  circumstances  (for  example,  oil  to  ‘other  materials’,  where 
the  electricity  industry  burns  it),  but  fuels,  particularly  motor  spirits,  are 
used  both  by  industries  and  by  the  consumer,  and  it  is  usually  impossible 
to  distribute  these  imports  between  end-uses,  at  least  until  help  can  be 
obtained  from  other  statistical  sources.  So  a  separate  heading  of  un¬ 
classifiable  imports  is  usually  needed. 

Government  and  Private  Imports 

A  further  division  which  runs  across  the  previous  classification  is  between 
imports  on  government  and  on  private  account.  This  is  useful  for  fitting 
the  trade  account  into  the  general  system  of  national  accounts,**  and  the 
information  often  easily  permits  it  —  for  instance,  if  government  purchases 
alone  are  free  of  duty,  it  may  be  quite  simple  to  divide  the  data  at  source 
On  the  other  hand,  ^s  may  be  unreliable  (unless  the  statistical  office  can 
afford,  and  is  allowed,  to  put  a  responsible  clerk  in  the  customs  office)  and 
imports  may  have  to  be  taken  from  departmental  accounts.  One  way  or 
another  however,  a  figure  for  government  imports  is  necessary,  both  for 
its  own  sake,  and  as  an  item  in  the  national  accounts. 


aThese  will  have  to  be  handled  rather  arbitrarily  in  national  income  accounts. 
bParticularly  for  showing  the  relative  scales  of  private  and  government  investment. 
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Classification  of  Exports  of  an  Underdeveloped  Area 

Far  less  important  considerations  are  involved  here,  since  the  main  exports 
are  usually  few,  and  simply  by  listing  the  commodities  concerned  we  tell 
the  whole  story.  However,  a  classification  similar  to  that  outlined  above  may 
prove  useful.  There  is  unlikely  to  be  much  ‘capital  equipment’  exported,  but 
‘building  materials’,  ‘food’,  ‘drink  and  tobacco’,  ‘fertilizers  and  feeding 
stuffs’,  ‘raw  tobacco’,  ‘raw  and  semi-manufactured  textiles’,  ‘other  materials’, 
(e.g.,  minerals  and  timber)  and  ‘oil  and  other  fuels’,  may  provide  a  useful 
classification,"  because  of  the  different  way  in  which  these  groups  are 
affected  by  cyclical  fluctuations,  and  by  world  rates  of  growth.  The  logical 
solution,  however,  the  solution  analogous  to  the  treatment  of  imports,  might 
be  rather  to  classify  exports  by  sector  of  origin.  Since  for  underdeveloped 
countries  they  almost  wholly  originate  in  agricultural  or  mining  sectors, 
this  may  not  be  particularly  useful.  However,  for  countries  which  are 
beginning  to  export  manufactures  it  would  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on 
the  composition  of  the  economy.  (This  point  is  taken  up  again  below,  when 
discussing  international  standardization). 

Relation  to  Standard  International  Trade  Classification  (SITC) 

It  will  at  once  be  obvious  that  the  classification  of  imports  outlined  above 
differs  greatly  from  the  framework  of  SITC  and  the  reader  may  ask  whether 
I  am  proposing  that  underdeveloped  countries  should  abandon  SITC.  Since 
the  categories  of  SITC  are  of  some  interest  in  themselves  and  since  many 
countries  have  recently  adopted  SITC,  or  are  about  to  adopt  it,  this  would 
be  a  very  radical,  even  revolutionary,  proposal.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is, 
fortunately,  necessary.  There  are  great  advantages  in  keeping  SITC,  if  only 
because  it  is  so  widely  used,  and  thus  facilitates  international  economic 
analysis. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  an  additional  classification  to  supplement  SITC. 
Since  this  can  be  achieved  by  sorting  the  ‘items’  of  SITC  ( in  some  cases  the 
‘groups’)  into  different  classes,  a  secondary  classification  takes  little  pro¬ 
fessional  supervision,  once  the  place  of  each  item  has  been  decided,  and 
it  does  not  cost  much.  At  most  it  involves  an  hour  or  two  with  an  adding 
machine,  and  if  the  preparation  of  trade  statistics  has  been  mechanized  it  is 
a  trivial  task.  The  official  manual  on  SITC  (4)  gives  a  lead  in  this  direction 
by  suggesting  that  subsidiary  classifications  are  under  study  and  that 
“governments  should  feel  free  to  make  secondary  classification  of  SITC 
which  proves  useful  to  them”. 

Relation  to  the  Supplementary  Classification  of  the  Minimum  List 

I  originally  reached  a  classification  of  this  sort  in  the  course  of  trying 
to  fit  trade  statistics  into  national  accounts  for  Burma,  the  Cold  Coast  and 
certain  of  the  West  Indies.  However,  I  later  discovered  that  this  is  not 
unlike  the  ‘classification  by  stage  of  production  and  use’,  recommended  by 

•And,  of  coune,  ‘cloUiing’  may  be  important  for  tome  coimtrie*. 
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the  League  of  Nations  Committee  of  Statistical  Experts  as  a  supplementary 
classification  of  the  ‘Minimum  List’.  This  classification  was  urged  on  member 
governments  by  the  Committee,  which  attached  “great  importance”  to  it  (1). 
Ihe  main  ways  in  which  this  differed  from  the  classification  proposed 
above  are  as  follows; 

(i)  In  this  Committee’s  report,  groups  were  internally  divided  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  commodities  have  been  processed  already,  and 
according  to  durability,  which  do  not  appear  necessary  for  the  present 
purpose,  (ii)  Building  materials  did  not  form  a  group,  nor  were  they  put 
in  the  same  category  as  capital  equipment.  Moreover,  capital  equipment 
was  not  distinguished  by  the  industry  for  which  it  was  intended.  So  this 
classification  is  not  suitable  for  countries  deeply  concerned  with  develop¬ 
ment.  (iii)  Some  commodities  nearly  ready  for  retailing  (cloth,  lace, 
embroidery,  linoleum,  etc.),  were  included  among  ‘materials’  rather  than 
consumers’  goods,  which  appears  less  useful  than  ^e  alternative,  (iv)  Fats 
and  non-mineral  oils  are  shown  as  a  separate  category,  on  the  ground  that, 
like  ‘fuels’,  they  cannot  readily  be  allocated.  However,  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  and  general  commercial  practice  would  seem  to  indicate  where 
‘copra’,  ‘lard’,  ‘olive  oil’,  ‘margarine’,  etc.,  might  most  usefully  be  put. 
(v)  There  are  also  one  or  two  details  with  which  1  would  personally  not 
agree,  such  as  specifically  counting  taxicabs  as  ‘consumer  goods’,  and  calling 
horses  and  typewriters,  ‘capital  equipment’.* 

However,  this  League  of  Nations  classification  is,  so  to  speak,  generically 
similar.  Underdeveloped  countries  would  find  some  classification  of  this  sort 
helpful,^  and  an  internationally  agreed  classification  would  be  more 
valuable  still,  because  there  could  then  be  some  pooling  of  experience,  and 
because  the  result  would  enable  international  comparisons  and  regional 
grouping  to  be  made. 

The  Uses  of  Suc3i  a  Classification  for  Developed  Counteues 

This  at  once  raises  the  question  of  whether  such  a  secondary  classification 
of  this  sort  would  also  be  useful  for  developed  countries  as  well.  Otheiwise 
international  standardization  would  be  of  rather  limited  value.  There  is 
certainly  no  compelling  reason  for  them  to  adopt  it  in  order  to  estimate  (or 
obtain  clues  to)  the  national  product,  consumption,  investment,  etc.®  There 
is,  nevertheless,  a  growing  need  for  these  countries  also  to  use  a  classification 
of  this  type.  Broadly,  the  development  of  statistics  in  such  countries  in 
recent  years  has  been  ‘disaggregative’**  —  analysing  national  statistics  into 

•These  can,  of  course,  be  considered  capital  equipment,  but  this  involves  difficulties  in  the 
treatment  of  investment,  which  do  not  arise  if  they  are  considered  ‘materials’. 

bParticularly  since  the  definition  of  ‘underdevelopment’  is  nationally  so  difficult. 
c’This  generalization  should,  however,  be  qualified  somewhat.  Trade  statistics  are  usually 
available  with  less  delay  than  other  statistics,  and  therefore  the  discussion  of  internal  de¬ 
velopments  in  recent  months  must  rest  largely  on  them,  at  least  for  Canada  and  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  heavily  involved  in  foreign  trade. 

dl  would  say  that  the  guiding  influence  has  been  that  of  Professor  Leontief,  except  that 
these  are  fighting  words  in  some  circles. 
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statistics  of  industry  and  thus  linking  them  more  closely  with  basic  industrial 
series.®  This  leads  to  detailed  sector  accounts,  interlocking  with  the  national 
accounts  and  each  re(juiring  import  and  export  statistics,  with  consumer 
goods  imports  charged  directly  to  the  household  account,  capital  goods  to  a 
capital  account,  and— at  a  later  stage— materials  charged  to  the  appropriate 
inda«lry. 

I  know  the  statistics  of  only  the  United  Kingdom  well  enough  to  illustrate 
this  thesis,  but  the  National  Income  Blue  Book  now  shows  an  import 
classification  along  the  lines  I  have  been  suggesting  above.  Moreover  since 
wholesale  price  indices  have  been  developed  for  the  input  and  output  of 
various  industries,  price  changes  could  be  followed  right  through  the 
economy  if  imports  were  classified  according  to  buying  industry. 

Such  a  classification  would  also  suit  the  direction  in  which  research  is 
tending.  In  trade  cycle  analysis,  for  example,  attention  is  being  increasingly 
devoted  to  the  behaviour  of  different  types  of  expenditure  and  of  the  output 
of  different  industries.  A  classification  of  imports  which  includes  in  one 
group  consumer  goods,  capital  goods,  and  materials  for  various  industries, 
does  not  permit  such  analysis  to  be  linked  to  foreign  trade.**  To  put  the 
point  in  terms  of  policy  decisions:  without  such  a  classification  it  is  very 
difficult  even  to  begin  to  assess  the  effects  of  any  particular  economic 
policy  on  the  balance  of  payments.  Interest  in  inflation  has  also  centred 
on  the  way  in  which  changes  in  prices  of  imported  materials  have  percolated 
through  to  the  final  consumer,  and  how  much  they  have  been  accelerated,  or 
otherwise,  en  route  —  matters  of  some  consequence  in  income  distribution. 

For  developed  countries,  however,  the  case  is  more  complicated.  First, 
the  question  of  export  classification  becomes  much  more  important:  if  they 
are  to  be  fitted  into  the  accounts  for  different  sectors,  and  thus  to  be  suitable 
for  the  research  techniques  discussed  above,  exports  need  to  be  classifie<l 
by  industry  of  origin.  Secondly,  awkward  problems  are  raised  by  the 
different  uses  to  which  the  same  commodities  are  put  in  various  countries  — 
in  one  country  wheat  will  be  predominantly  food  for  animals,  in  another 
for  human  beings,  and  so  on.  Either  one  tries  to  force  all  statistics  into  one 
mould,  or  alternatively  the  classification  has  to  be  so  flexible  as  hardly  to 
be  standardized.  Since  this  is  all  rather  a  diversion  from  the  main  theme,  I 
do  not  intend  to  examine  the  arguments  involved  on  both  sides  of  this 
dilemma.  However,  we  need  not  necessarily  worry  if  the  same  items  appear 
in  different  broad  categories  in  the  import  statistics  of  various  countries. 
We  already  have  one  classification  (SITC  itself)  which  is  universal;  we  can, 
therefore,  afford  a  functional  approach  for  the  secondary  classification. 
For  we  can  add  together,  say,  all  the  building  materials  going  into  Latin 

aThe  natural  statistical  sequence  in  a  complex  economy  with  official  national  totals  (particu¬ 
larly  tax  statistics)  is  downward  from  the  ‘aggregates’,  (while  it  is  vice  versa  for  the  under¬ 
developed  countries ) . 

l>For  example.  Section  5  of  SITC  (Chemicals)  includes  tar  and  paints  (building  materials), 
cosmetics  and  medicines  (consumer  goods),  fertilizers  (agricultural  materials),  inorganic 
acids  (industrial  materiak),  etc. 
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America,  or  compare  building  materials  going  into  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  obtain  a  meaningful  answer,  even  though  the  content  of  the 
category  varies.  The  point  is  that  we  need  not  demand  a  calculation  which 
sums  particular  spe<^ied  commodities  and  can  be  analyzed  into  those 
commodities,  because  we  are  now  considering  the  articles  of  trade  only  in 
relation  to  their  function  in  the  economies  of  the  countries  concerned.  In 
whatever  way  one  decides  such  problems,  it  seems  to  me  really  beyond 
doubt  that  a  classification  by  economic  function  to  supplement  SITC  would 
be  practical  and  useful. 

Conclusions 

By  comparison  with  the  usual  manuals  on  trade  statistics,  it  may  seem  as 
if  I  have  dwelt  excessively  on  points  of  commodity  classification,  to  the 
neglect  of,  say,  country  classification,  or  treatment  of  delays  between  the 
arrival  of  the  cargo  and  the  filing  of  its  documents,  or  methods  of  valuation. 
The  reason  is  that  the  principles  involved  under  these  headings  have  been 
already  exhaustively  discussed,  and  no  major  points  appear  to  be  peculiar 
to  underdeveloped  countries  —  with  the  important  exception  that  for  the 
annual  statement  of  trade  and  the  balance  of  payments  one  needs  the 
realized  value  of  exports  marketed  overseas  in  place  of  the  (usually  revival,) 
value  recorded  at  time  of  export. 

The  key  to  the  role  of  trade  statistics  in  underdeveloped  ixiuntries  is  to 
classify  imports  by  their  economic  function.  Once  this  has  been  done  ( and  it 
is  literally  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  statistical  work  of  most  under¬ 
developed  countries),  other  statistical  problems,  notably  the  preparation  of 
national  income  accounts,  are  greatly  simplified.  And  when  such  a  classifica¬ 
tion  has  been  introduced,  volume  and  ‘average  value’  indices*  can  be 
prepared  for  each  heading  which  will  enable  trends  in  prices  and  volumes 
to  be  charted,  so  that,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  a  good  deal  can  be 
deduced  about  changes  in  the  level  and  composition  of  various  aggregates. 
In  an  underdeveloped  country  national  trade  statistics  can,  in  fact,  fulfil 
many  of  the  functions  of  internal  censuses  and  indices  in  developed 
countries.  Lastly,  trade  statistics  approached  in  such  a  way  can  reveal  a 
great  deal  about  how  the  economy  of  an  underdeveloped  country  fits  into 
the  world  economy,  which  is  after  all  the  start  of  understanding  how  it 
works. 

Since  an  alternative  to  SITC  along  these  lines  would  also  be  useful  for 
developed  countries,  the  case  for  attempting  to  develop  an  internationally 
agreed  convention,  if  not  on  the  details,  then  on  the  principles,  of  such  a 

^Average  value  indices  are  particularly  liable  to  mislead  in  underdeveloped  countries  because 
the  range  of  quality  in  imports  is  usually  great,  and  the  composition  very  unstable.  (For 
example,  a  quarter’s  index  number  may  be  highly  sensitive  to  whether  a  shipload  arrived  from 
Japan).  It  seems,  therefore,  particularly  necessary  for  underdeveloped  countries  to  con¬ 
struct  ‘price’  indices  (with  closely  specified  commodities)  for  imports,  perhaps  splicing  these 
into  the  ‘average  value’  series  at  first.  For  exports,  the  problem  is  usually  rather  one  of 
discovering  the  realized  price  (see  above). 
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classification,  would  appear  strong.  The  United  Nations,  as  the  custodian, 
so  to  speak,  of  SITC,  would  be  the  obvious  organization  to  take  the 
initiative. 
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TAX  EXEMPTION  AS  COMPARED  TO  OTHER 
FACTORS  IN  OPERATING  AND  LOCATING 
NEW  INDUSTRIAL  FIRMS  IN  PUERTO  RICO 


Bt 

Milton  C.  Taylor 

The  proponents  of  industrial  tax  exemption  among  the  public  administra¬ 
tors  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  would  appear  to  include  most  of  the  top-level 
strategists,  maintain  that  this  fiscal  device  is  the  most  effective  incentive  that 
the  Commonwealth  government  may  ofiFer  in  order  to  industrialize  the 
island.*  Those  who  are  particularly  enthusiastic  about  tax  exemption  maintain 
that  during  the  period  from  1936  to  1947,  when  only  partial  tax  exemption 
was  available,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  encourage  continental  firms  to 
establish  operations  in  Puerto  Rico;  but  since  1947,  an  effective  tax  exemption 
statute  has  resulted  in  a  successful  industrialization  programme.  These  admin¬ 
istrators,  in  other  words,  associate  tax  exemption  in  a  direct  causal  relationship 
with  the  advent  of  over  300  new  mainland  firms,  even  to  the  degree  that 
the  subsidy  is  considered  to  be  the  indispensable  agent  of  industrialization. 

In  contrast  to  this  view,  however,  there  is  a  minority  opinion  which  holds 
that  the  success  of  the  industrialization  programme  is  attributable  to  the 
kinetic  force  of  diverse  circumstances  —  economic,  geographical,  historical, 
and  political.  Within  the  area  of  economic  decisions  alone,  it  is  maintained 
that  there  is  a  configuration  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  initiating  a 
new  business  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  lavourable  decision  only  results  when  a 
number  of  advantages  exceed  a  group  of  disadvantages  from  the  point  of 
view  of  any  particular  prospective  businessman.  In  particular,  the  thesis  has 
been  expressed  that  the  incentive  of  tax  exemption  has  been  over-emphasized, 
and  that  a  tax  exemption  ‘state  of  mind’  has  developed  in  Puerto  Rico. 

This  minority  group  argues  that  on  the  basis  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  least  cost  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  industry  will  migrate  from 
the  continental  United  States  to  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  argued  that  a  periodically 
limiting  factor  on  the  Mainland  is  labour,  and  therefore  in  a  period  of 
scarce  and  expensive  supply  of  this  factor,  labour-oriented  industry  would 
tend  to  flow  to  the  supply  of  more  abundant  and  lower-cost  labour.  Just  as 
there  has  been  an  inexorable  shift  of  industry  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  states  on  the  Mainland,  in  other  words,  it  is  held  that  there  will 
be  a  movement  to  adjacent  areas  of  the  Continent. 

These  conflicting  points  of  view  manifest  the  need  to  obtain  some  support- 

•This  impression  and  others  that  follow  immediately  are  personal  observations  gained  by 
following  tax  policy  developments  in  Puerto  Rico  from  1952  to  1953,  during  which  time  the 
writer  was  a  consultant  to  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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ing  empirical  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  tax  exemption  as  compared  to  other 
locational  factors  on  the  establishment  of  a  new  industrial  business  in  Puerto  ' 
Rico.  Little  can  be  accomplished  in  the  evolution  of  a  sound  long-run 
developmental  policy  for  the  island  unless  some  insight  can  be  gained  into 
the  fundamental  question:  Is  tax  exemption  effective? 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  observetl  that  there  is  some  doubt  whether  this 
question  can  be  answered  with  a  desirable  degree  of  certitude  and  finality. 

A  field  survey  of  the  new  firms  would  appear  to  contribute  most  to  the 
resolution  of  the  question,  but  with  this  method  an  important  inhibitory 
procedural  problem  is  immediately  evident.  Since  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study  to  contact  businessmen  before  they  initiated  operations 
on  the  island,  the  sample  of  firms  that  could  be  interviewed  was  comprised 
of  new  businesses  that  had  been  operating  in  Puerto  Rico  for  a  period  ot 
from  one  to  five  years.  As  a  result,  there  is  the  likelihood  that  answers  given 
to  motivating  influences  before  the  firms  came  to  Puerto  Rico  would  be  i 
considerably  affected  by  subsequent  operating  experiences  on  the  island. 

Out  of  necessity,  therefore,  the  principal  part  of  the  data  obtained  in  the 
survey  would  appear  to  be  more  indicative  of  the  significant  physical  and 
environmental  strengths  and  weaknesses  experienced  by  new  firms  operating 
in  Puerto  Rico,  rather  than  as  a  measure  of  the  factors  which  prompted  firms 
to  undertake  operations  on  the  island  as  compared  to  other  alternative 
localities.  The  results  of  this  part  of  the  questionnaire  are  analyzed  first  and,  , 
with  particular  reference  to  tax  exemption,  they  may  be  considered  to  be  i 
indicative  of  the  effect  of  this  subsidy  as  compared  to  other  environmental 
factors  on  the  operations  of  the  new  businesses. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  questionnaire,  four  additional  questions  were 
asked,  which  were  pointed  directly  to  the  influence  of  tax  exemption  as  a 
motivating  incentive  in  the  establishment  of  new  businesses  in  Puerto  Rico. 

As  indicated  above,  however,  the  data  obtained  from  this  part  of  the  survey 
must  be  discounted  in  some  degree  because  of  the  post-mortem  nature  of 
the  survey.  There  is  a  particular  need  for  subjective  interpretation  of  the 
results  in  order  to  render  the  data  useful  for  tax  policy  purposes. 

I.  Procedure 

I 

The  method  followed  in  the  survey  is  a  technique  developed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,®  <?xcept  that  the  field  questionnaire  was 
adapted  to  particular  operating  conditions  prevailing  in  Puerto  Rico.  Field  | 
interviews  were  conducted  during  the  month  of  January,  1953,  when  the  j 

owners  or  supervisory  officials  of  44  new  firms  that  were  initiated  in  Puerto  l 

Rico  by  continental  businesmen  were  interviewed.  These  44  ffrms  were 
selected  from  a  sample  of  approximately  200  operating  new  tax-exempt 
businesses  in  order  to  secure  a  representation  of  geographic  areas,  size  of 
firms,  and  industry  groups. 

•For  examples  of  other  surveys  using  the  same  method,  see  References  i,  2,  3.  j 
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The  initial  and  principal  part  of  the  questionnaire  consisted  of  21  operating 
factors,  which  were  inferred  on  an  a  priori  basis  to  be  the  most  relevant 
considerations  for  an  industrialist  operating  a  new  business  in  Puerto  Rico. 
A  representative  from  each  firm  was  asked  through  a  personal  and  con¬ 
fidential  interview  to  indicate  for  each  one  of  these  operating  factors 
whether  it  represented  an  important  advantage,  an  important  disadvantage, 
or  was  of  little  importance  in  operating  in  Puerto  Rico.  Then,  as  mentioned 
previously,  the  concluding  part  of  the  questionnaire  consisted  of  a  group  of 
four  direct  and  specific  questions  regarding  tax  exemption. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  firms  have  not  been 
weighted  according  to  volume  of  employment,  amount  of  investment,  or  any 
other  criterion,  and  thus  the  view  of  one  interviewee  in  the  analysis  that 
follows  is  just  as  important  as  that  of  any  other.  The  survey  is  therefore  not 
a  study  in  magnitude,  but  a  composite  expression  of  entrepreneurial  opinion. 
.\lso,  no  attempt  was  made  to  test  or  verify  the  validity  of  the  views 
expressed. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  are  several  shortcomings  inherent  in  this 
particular  type  of  interview  method;  for  example,  that  particular  businessmen 
may  be  influenced  significantly  by  personal  biases.  Or  again,  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  opinions  vary  over  time;  a  labour  strike  at  the  time  of  the  interview 
may  result  in  an  excessively  critical  expression  of  opinion.  That  there  are 
such  manifest  shortcomings  in  the  interview  technique  must  be  frankly 
admitted;  but  it  is  still  probably  true  that  the  opinions  expressed  are  worthy 
of  consideration  as  being  indicative  of  the  views  of  a  substantial  segment  of 
Puerto  Rico’s  new  industrial  entrepreneurship. 


II.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  Location  for  Inditstry 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  location  are 
tabulated  in  Table  1.  Tax  exemption  as  an  advantage  is  in  a  unique  and 
dominant  position,  with  41  out  of  43  repUes  receiv^  indicating  that  this 
factor  is  considered  to  be  an  important  advantage.  The  next  three  factors 
are  wage  rates,  efficiency  of  machinery  and  equipment,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  community,  each  one  of  which  is  cited  by  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  firms  contacted  as  being  an  important  advantage.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  five  operating  disadvantages  that  may  be  singled  out  as  being 
conspicuously  important:  availability  of  a  labour  force  of  suitable  skills, 
location  with  respect  to  the  source  of  production  materials,  cost  of  electric 
power,  adequacy  and  cost  of  transportation  facilities,  and  the  character  of 
the  labour  force,  such  as  dependability,  productivity,  and  turnover. 

In  analyzing  the  data  in  Table  1,  several  interpretative  considerations  are 
of  importance; 
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Table  1.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
Location  for  Industry 


Operational  factor 

Important 

advantage 

Of  Utde 
importance 

Important 

disadvantage 

No 

answer 

%  of  firms  i 
citing  factor  u\ 
an  advantage  i 
total  answers  1 

1  Availability  of  tax  exemption 

41 

2 

0 

1 

95  1 

2  Wage  rates 

3  Efficiency  of  machinery  and 

30 

7 

6 

1 

70 

equipment 

29 

9 

4 

2 

69 

4  Attitude  of  the  community 

28 

9 

5 

1 

65 

5  Present  plant  site 

6  Adequacy  and  dependability  of 

24 

7 

9 

4 

60 

electric  power 

23 

11 

9 

1 

53 

7  Present  plant  building 

22 

8 

12 

2 

52 

8  Adequacy  of  water  supply 

9  Adequacy  and  cost  of  trans- 

21 

13 

9 

1 

49 

portation  facilities 

10  Character  of  labour  force  (de¬ 
pendability,  productivity,  turn- 

19 

4 

19 

2 

44 

over,  etc. ) 

11  Relations  with  labour  organiza- 

18 

5 

19 

2 

43 

tions 

12  Availability  of  unorganized  lab- 

18 

22 

2 

2 

43 

our 

13  Availability  of  government 

17 

22 

2 

3 

41 

plants 

14  Location  with  respect  to  mar- 

17 

22 

2 

3 

41 

kets  for  products 

15  Local  living  conditions  of  per- 

16 

20 

6 

2 

38 

sonnel 

15 

15 

13 

1 

35 

16  Climate 

15 

20 

7 

2 

36 

17  Cost  of  electric  power 

18  Location  with  respect  to  source 

14 

10 

19 

1 

33 

of  production  materials 

19  Adequacy  of  warehousing,  fin¬ 
ancing,  and  other  facilities  for 

12 

10 

20 

2 

29 

distribution 

20  Availability  of  labour  force  of 

12 

14 

14 

4 

30 

suitable  skills 

21  Availability  and  cost  of  indus- 

10 

11 

21 

2 

24 

trial  fueb 

9 

19 

11 

5 

23 

( 1 )  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  certain  operating  factors  is  the  likelihood  of  a  broad  range  of 
particular  requirements  among  the  industry  groups  that  were  contacted. 
Manufacturers  of  apparel,  for  example,  would  probably  have  an  entirely 
different  opinion  of  wage  rates  and  suitable  skills  on  the  part  of  the  labour 
force  than  producers  of  electronic  equipment. 

(2)  It  is  evident  that  the  operating  factors  listed  do  not  fully  reflect  why 
some  businesses  have  been  more  siK.*cessful  than  others.  There  are  several 
considerations  that  have  relevance  to  the  profitability  of  these  firms  which 
have  not  been  considered  as  operating  factors,  such  as  the  quality  of  the 
product,  marketing  facilities  on  the  Mainland,  adequate  financing,  and  the 
efficiency  of  management.  Some  of  these  variables  would  probably  rank 
higher  in  terms  of  the  operating  success  of  individual  firms  than  the 
jjhysical  and  environmental  factors  that  were  listed  in  the  questionnaire. 
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(3)  The  21  operating  factors  are  of  varying  importance,  and  thus  if  it  were 
[M)ssible  to  establish  weights  for  each  element  based  on  its  relative  import¬ 
ance  to  the  group  of  firms,  the  results  would  probably  be  materially 
different.  This  consideration  again  emphasizes  the  necessity  to  utilize  the 
data  as  a  consensus  of  expressed  opinion  rather  than  as  a  quantitative 
measurement. 

(4)  In  interpreting  the  advantages  of  operating  in  Puerto  Rico,  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  those  factors  that  are  particularly  unique  on  the  island, 
such  as  tax  exemption.  The  fact  that  most  businessmen  indicate  satisfaction 
with  the  efficiency  of  their  machinery  and  equipment  is  not  considered  to 
be  too  suggestive,  for  the  reason  that  this  operating  factor  probably  could 
be  duplicated  in  any  other  alternative  area. 

With  these  interpretative  qualifications  in  mind,  the  general  pattern  that 
emerges  in  the  assessment  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  location  for  new  industry 
would  appear  to  be  two  principal  advantages  offset  by  the  same  number 
of  disadvantages.  The  new  businessmen  apparently  construe  tax  exemption 
and  low  wages  as  being  strategically  important,  but  also  consider  themselves 
to  be  handicapped  by  the  productive  ability  of  the  labour  force  and  Puerto 
Rico’s  outlying  geographical  position.  1 

i 

III.  The  Advantage  Ratio 

Most  of  the  operating  factors  that  have  been  considered  have  been  cited 
by  firms  as  lx)th  advantages  and  as  disadvantages.  As  a  result,  the  combined 
news  of  the  44  firms  may  now  be  assessed  by  computing  an  advantage  ratio 
lor  each  factor,  which  is  the  number  of  firms  citing  each  item  as  an 
advantage  divided  by  the  number  citing  it  as  a  disadvantage.  Any  factor 
with  an  advantage  ratio  of  more  than  one  may  be  viewed  as  a  net  advantage 
in  the  combined  view  of  the  firms  covered,  while  those  with  a  ratio  of  less 
than  one  may  be  considered  as  generally  disadvantageous. 

The  advantage  ratios  for  all  factors  are  arranged  in  their  order  of 
respective  rank  in  Table  2  with  the  top  bar  in  the  table  representing  the 
overall  view  of  the  44  firms  regarding  the  aggregate  group  of  items.  In  this 
overall  view,  it  may  be  seen  that  Puerto  Rico’s  advantages  as  an  industrial 
location  outweigh  the  disadvantages  with  a  combined  advantage  ratio  of 
1.96. 

In  the  determination  of  the  combined  advantage  ratio,  the  various  factors 
have  not  been  weighted  in  order  to  give  relative  importance  to  each 
individual  component.  The  possible  result  of  weighting  would  be  to  raise 
the  combined  advantage  ratio.  This  assumption  is  made  on  the  grounds  that 
most  of  the  representatives  of  the  new  businesses  in  Puerto  Rico  appear  to 
be  generally  optimistic,  and  several  are  even  enthusiastic  concerning  their 
experiences  on  the  island.  Most  of  the  businessmen,  moreover,  appear  to 
have  committed  themselves  permanently  to  the  undertaking  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  consequently,  are  much  more  impressed  by  the 
assets  than  by  the  liabilities  of  operating  locally. 


Percentages  of  companies  reporting  factor 
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Table  2  indicates  that  Puerto  Rico’s  principal  advantage  is  tax  exemption 
in  the  combined  opinion  of  the  44  firms  interviewed.  In  this  analysis,  tax 
exemption  is  thus  again  in  a  unique  situation  as  compared  to  all  other 
factors.  The  remaining  items  may  be  classified  broadly  into  three  groups. 
There  is  first  some  agreement  that  a  small  number  of  factors  with  high 
advantage  ratios  are  definite  advantages:  the  -elations  with  labour  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  availability  of  unorganizefl  labour,  the  provision  of  government 
plants,  the  efficiency  of  machinery  and  equipment,  the  attitude  of  the 
community,  and  the  level  of  wage  rates.  There  also  appears  to  be  general 
agreement  that  a  few  items  are  important  in  determining  disadvantages: 
the  availability  of  a  labour  force  with  suitable  skills,  the  location  with 
respect  to  sources  of  production  materials,  the  cost  of  electric  power,  the 
availability  and  cost  of  industrial  fuels,  the  adequacy  of  warehousing, 
financing,  and  other  facilities  for  distribution,  and  the  character  of  the 
labour  force.  The  remaining  factors  may  be  considered  to  be  neutral  for 
most  new  businesses,  although  for  particular  firms  they  may  constitute*^ 
important  advantages  or  disadvantages. 

It  may  be  noted  also  from  Table  2  that  the  order  of  factors  as  listed  in 
terms  of  advantage  ratios  is  somewhat  different  from  that  shown  previously 
in  Table  1,  when  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  were  listed  separately. 
The  reason  for  this  different  order  is  *hat  the  advantage  ratios  are  computed 
by  relating  favourable,  unfavourable,  and  neutral  replies  for  each  item.  In 
the  ordinal  shifts  that  have  resulted,  however,  there  are  no  instances  of 
important  advantages  becoming  disadvantages  or  vice  versa. 

But  one  of  the  differences  between  the  two  analyses  that  may  have  some 
significance  is  a  lower  rating  assigned  to  the  factor  of  wage  rates  in  Table  2 
than  in  Table  1.  This  lower  rating  has  arisen  because  six  firms  maintained 
that  the  wage  rate  was  a  disadvantage,  and  these  critical  expressions  enter 
into  the  computation  of  the  advantage  ratio  for  this  factor  in  Table  2.  There 
appear  to  be  two  possible  explanations  for  this  minority  opinion  on  wage 
levels:  (i)  It  could  be  prompted  by  the  belief  that  wages  in  Puerto  Rico 
are  higher  than  in  other  competitive  locations,  (ii)  It  could  be  an  observation 
on  the  part  of  the  businessmen  that  a  low  wage  level  is  a  disadvantage  when 
it  is  causally  related  to  other  shortcomings  of  the  labour  supply,  such  as  low 
productivit)'  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  The  second  explanation  appears  to 
be  the  more  plausible,  because  less  than  one-half  of  the  firms  cite  the 
character  of  the  labour  force  as  being  an  advantage,  and  less  than  one- 
quarter  consider  the  availability  of  a  labour  force  of  suitable  skills  to  be 
favourable. 

Notwithstanding  this  qualification  on  the  wage  level,  however,  the  two 
types  of  analyses  are  actually  complementary,  and  for  this  reason,  probably 
the  most  fruitful  use  of  the  survey  data  may  be  obtained  bv  reference  to 
both  presentations.  Table  I  provides  positive  indications  of  either  favourable 
or  unfavourable  operating  factors,  while  Table  2  introduces  the  additional 
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effect  of  ‘neutral’  replies;  that  is,  answers  designating  a  factor  as  ‘of  little 
importance’.  These  ‘neutral’  replies  have  some  relevance,  for  there  is  reason 
to  assume  that  a  factor  is  at  least  adequate  if  a  representative  of  a  firm  has 
not  spedfically  maintained  that  it  is  a  disadvantage. 

IV.  The  Weighting  of  Factors 

Previous  mention  has  been  made  that  the  several  operating  factors  in  the 
foregoing  analysis  have  not  been  weighted  according  to  their  relative 
importance  to  the  group  of  firms  interviewed.  Research  limitations  on  the 
scope  of  this  project  prohibit  a  precise  ranking  of  all  the  factors  in  the 
present  survey,  yet  there  is  an  evident  need  to  gain  some  insight  into  the 
ordinal  importance  of  at  least  the  major  items  in  order  to  render  the  results 
more  meaningful. 

The  procedure  adopted  in  order  to  establish  this  ‘first  approximation’  was 
to  determine  by  a  priori  judgement  before  the  field  survey  was  undertaken 
that  there  are  at  least  three  conspicuous  advantages  in  establishing  a  new 
industrial  business  in  Puerto  Rico:  tax  exemption,  low-cost  and  available 
labour,  and  the  provision  of  government  plants.  Each  interviewee  was  then 
asked  to  rank  these  three  factors  in  their  order  of  importance.  The  above 

analysis  has  shown  that  these  items  are  not  actually  the  three  most  important 
advantages  of  operating  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  all 
favourable  and  important  considerations.  Table  3  presents  a  tabulation  of 
the  answers  obtained. 


Table  3.  Relative  Importance  of  Three  Operating  Factors 


OperatinK  factor 

Most 

important 

Second  most 
important 

Third  most 

important 

Total 

Tax  exemption 

34 

9 

Low-cost  and  available  labour 

10 

26 

Availability  of  government  plants 

1 

8 

'The  data  in  Table  3  confirm  the  previous  conclusions,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  the  three  factors  under  consideration  are  concerned,  for  77  per  cent  of 
the  firms  maintain  that  the  tax  subsidy  is  more  important  than  either  the 
labour  supply  or  government  plants.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
advantages  of  Puerto  Rico  as  an  industrial  site  are  not  determined  exclusively 
on  the  basis  of  tax  exemption,  despite  the  unique  importance  of  this  factor. 
Nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  firms  maintain  that  low-cost  and  available  labour 
is  more  important  than  tax  exemption.  Thus,  if  all  factors  had  been  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  dominant  position  of  tax 
exemption  would  have  been  qualified  even  more, 

V.  Tax  Exemption  and  Other  Factors  Influencing  Location 
Although  primary  emphasis  in  this  survey  was  given  to  operating  factors, 
for  technical  difficulties  which  were  mentioned  in  an  earlier  section,  it  is 
nevertheless  desirable  to  obtain  some  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the 
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motivating  influences  that  have  resulted  in  the  initiation  of  operations  in 
Puerto  Rico.  This  brief  inquiry  is  ’indertaken  on  the  assumption  that  the 
results  may  be  indicative  if  not  incontrovertible. 

The  first  question  posed  was:  “What  was  the  primary  motivating  factor 
inducing  your  movement  to  Puerto  Rico  or  the  establishment  of  your 
business?”  The  replies  received  from  ihe  44  firms  were  limited  to  only  three 
inducements:  25  firms,  or  57  per  cent,  considered  tax  exemption  as  the 
primary  incentive;  18  firms,  or  41  per  cent,  cited  low-cost  and/or  available 
labour;  and  one  firm  mentioned  the  promotional  activities  of  the  Economic 
I  Development  Administration.  Tax  exemption  and  the  nature  of  the  labour 
supply  may  have  been  over-emphasized  in  these  answers  because  of  the 
small  sample,  and  there  may  be  other  singularly  important  determinants  for 
particular  firms,  but  tbe  nature  of  the  responses  appears  at  least  to  warrant 
I  the  conclusion  that  these  two  factors  are  important  and  strategic  induce¬ 
ments. 

The  second  question  was  designed  in  order  to  emphasize  explicitly  the 
effect  of  tax  exemption.  Each  interviewee  was  asked:  “Would  you  have 
Ftarted  your  new  business  in  the  absence  of  tax  exemption?”  Of  the  44  firms 
questioned,  37  replies,  or  84  per  cent,  answered  that  they  would  not  have 
{  initiated  operations  in  the  absence  of  this  subsidy. 

As  mentioned  previously,  however,  several  reasons  may  be  advanced  for 
discounting  these  replies  on  tax  exemption  to  some  degree.  Dominant  among 
j  these  reasons  appears  to  be  the  post-mortem  nature  of  the  inquiry.  When 

I  these  firms  were  considering  the  island  as  a  location,  tax  exemption  was 

probably  one  advantage  among  several  assests  and  liabilities  that  were 
apparent  to  a  prospective  investor  in  Puerto  Rico.  At  the  time  of  the 
I  interview,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grantees  had  a  vested  interest  as 

I  beneficiaries  of  the  tax  exemption  programme.  And  since  the  sfatiite 

j  exempting  these  firms  terminates  in  1962,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 

'  subsidy  would  be  somewhat  over-emphasized  by  the  interviewees  for  purely 

.  pragmatic  reasons,  in  the  hope  that  their  answers  would  encourage  an 

extension  of  the  subsidy.  Notwithstanding  this  qualification,  however,  the 
data  still  suggest  the  likelihood  that  Puerto  Rico  has  gained  the  larger 
number  of  the  new  firms  principally  through  the  aegis  of  tax  exemption. 

The  above  discussion  establishes  the  pertinence  of  the  final  question: 
“What  do  you  think  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Puerto  Rican  government  at 
the  expiration  of  the  tax  exemption  programme  in  order  to  stimulate  and 
assist  manufachiring  business?”  Only  4  industrialists  out  of  the  44  replied 
that  taxes  should  be  re-imposed,  and  even  these  4  answers  were  con¬ 
siderably  hedged.  Most  of  the  remaining  responses  maintained  that  the 
J  present  subsidy  should  be  continued,  while  a  few  recommended  a  change 
in  exemption  policy.  Those  answers  which  recommended  a  more  limited 
I  tax  subsidy,  and  the  replies  which  favoured  a  limited  tax,  probably  had  much 
the  same  recommendation  in  mind,  but  the  answers  tabulated  in  Table  4 
I  have  been  differentiated  according  to  the  specific  reply  given. 
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Table  4.  Tax  Policy  Recommendations  of  the  New  Industhial  Firms 


Policy  recommendation 

Number  ol  firms 

Extend  the  present  act 

35 

Provide  a  more  limited  tax  subsidy 

4 

Provide  a  more  extensive  subsidy 

1 

Replace  tax  exemption  with  a  limited  tax 

4 

Total 

44 

These  recommendations  by  the  representatives  of  new  firms  again 
substantiate  the  previous  evidence  that  tax  exemption  is  generally  construed 
as  strategically  important.  But  another  factor  heretofore  not  mentioned  is 
also  evident:  the  new  industrialists  apparently  do  not  consider  tax  exemption 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  short-run  subsidy,  despite  the  fact  that  the  privilege 
for  all  of  these  exemptees  terminates  in  1962.  There  is  a  general  and  positive 
disinclination  among  these  new  firms  against  bearing  any  type  of  tax  burden 
in  the  future,  and  apparently  some  considerable  belief  that  tax  exemption 
will  be  continued  indefinitely.  Some  ol  the  gratuitous  observations  on  these 
[X)ints  are  quoted  below  because  of  their  relevance  for  tax  policy  purposes. 

Several  answers  implied  that  unless  the  tax  exemption  programme  were 
continued,  some  of  the  new  firms  would  leave  Puerto  Rico: 

“The  tax  exemption  programme  should  be  extended  in  order  to  stimulate  new 
industries  and  to  hold  those  already  established.” 

One  reply  was  more  specific: 

“It  should  be  extended,  otherwise  I  won’t  be  here.” 

Some  maintain  that  tax  exemption  should  be  extended  because  losses  have 
been  incurred: 

“The  tax  exemption  programme  should  be  extended  beyond  June  30,  1962, 
as  few  industries  make  any  profits  in  the  beginning." 

Or  again: 

“Industries  like  ours  that  have  lost  a  lot  of  money  in  trying  to  establish  a 
new  industry  in  Puerto  Rico  should  receive  all  possiole  help  and  an  extended 
period  of  tax  exemption.” 

Several  firms  expressed  the  view  that  the  government  would  lose  nothing 
by  extending  the  exemption  period: 

“Tax  exemption  should  be  extended.  The  govi-mment  has  nothing  to  lose 
and  much  to  gain  by  retaining  industries  already  established  and  encouraging 
others  to  come,  all  of  which  will  provide  additional  employment  and  taxpayers.’’ 

One  firm  justified  an  extension  of  lax  exemption  on  rising  wage  levels: 

“The  programme  should  be  extended  in  order  to  compensate  for  rising  wage 
scales,  which  have  decreased  the  incentive  to  compete  with  similar  products 
made  in  Japan.” 

.Another  firm,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  a  continuation  of  the 
t:ix  subsidy  would  permit  higher  wage  levels: 

“It  is  of  great  advantage  to  extend  this  law  to  stimulate  industries  and 
achieve  higher  wages  for  the  labourers.” 

One  reply  noted  the  discrimination  between  exempt  and  taxable  firms, 
and  recommended  the  following  solution: 

“I  believe  that  some  form  of  tax  benefit  should  be  given.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  extend  this  to  local  businesses  on  some  basis  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  ‘new  industries’  or  not.  Some  type  of  investment  incentive  programme 
could  be  worked  out.  I  believe  that  tax  exemption  for  new  industries  under 
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the  existing  law  perhaps  creates  in  old  establish^  business  a  feeling  of 
resentment  that  they  are  being  discriminated  against:  when  they,  in  fact,  have 
been  contributing  greatly  to  uie  island’s  economy  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
present  industrialization  programme.  Such  feeUng  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in 
the  progress  made  by  tne  industrialization  programme.  A  programme  of  tax 
benefit,  whether  it  be  based  on  exemption,  refund,  or  a  sy^em  of  tax  credit, 
which  would  have  as  its  chief  factors  investment,  increase  of  size  of  plant, 
number  of  employees,  expansion  into  new  fields,  etc.,  should  cure  this  defect.” 

Typical  answers  from  those  who  either  recommended  a  more  limited  ta.x 
subsidy  or  a  minimal  taxable  status  ;ire  the  following: 

“A  realistic  tax  that  is  not  confiscatory,  and  a  minim«im  of  government 
activities  in  business." 

“It  is  extremely  important  that  reinvested  capital  (into  fixed  assets)  should 
be  tax  exempt  regardless  of  the  termination  of  the  normal  exemption  period.” 

“Low  corporation  taxes  —  exemption  of  machinery  and  equipment  from 
excise  taxes  —  exemption  of  buildings  from  real  estate  and  property  taxes.” 

VI.  Conclusion 

In  the  opinion  of  the  44  industrial  firms  interviewed,  the  4  major 
advantages  of  operating  in  Puerto  Rico  are:  (1)  availability  of  tax 
exemption;  (2)  low  wage  rates;  (3)  efficiency  of  machinery  and  equipment; 
and  (4)  attitude  of  the  community.  Each  of  these  factors  was  cited  by  over 
one-half  of  the  firms  interviewed  as  being  an  important  adv.intage.  Puerto 
Rico’s  principal  operating  disadvantages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  conditioned 
by:  (1)  availability  of  a  labour  force  of  suitable  skills;  (2)  location  with 
respect  to  source  of  production  materials;  (3)  cost  of  electric  power;  (4) 
adequacy  and  cost  of  transportation  facilities;  and  (5)  character  of  the 
labour  force  (dependability,  productivity,  turnover,  etc.). 

A  further  delimitation  of  these  two  groups  indicates  that  the  two  dominant 
operating  advantages  are  tax  exemption  and  low  wage  rates,  with  the  former 
being  considered  the  more  strategic.  The  two  most  important  disadvantages 
are  undesirable  characteristics  of  the  labour  force  and  the  inadequacy  and 
cost  of  transportation. 

Puerto  Rico’s  advantages  as  an  industrial  location  outweigh  its  dis¬ 
advantages  with  a  combined  ratio  for  all  operating  factors  of  1.96.  This 
ratio  analysis  reveals,  together  with  supporting  comments,  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  new  firms  are  generally  optimistic  about  their  new 
ventures.  The  emphasis  that  these  businessmen  have  given  to  certain 
physical  and  environmental  shortcomings,  however,  indicates  that  the  survey 
data  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  new  business  as  to  conditions  in  Puerto  Rico. 

'The  two  most  important  motivating  factors  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  new  businesses  in  Puerto  Rico  by  mainland  entrepreneurship  appear  to 
be  tax  exemption  and  low-cost  and/or  available  labour.  Most  firms  emphasize 
the  incentive  of  the  tax  subsidy,  and  the  evidence  is  persuasive  that  this 
factor  is  the  principal  inducement. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  new  firms  believe  that  they  should 
receive  an  unqualified  extension  to  their  period  of  tax  exemption.  Only  8 
firms  out  of  44  indicated  that  it  would  be  a  desirable  government  policy 
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either  to  reduce  the  amount  of  tax  subsidy  or  re-impose  taxes  on  the  present 
exemptees  at  the  expiration  of  the  contractual  period.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
general  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  new  firms  to  revert  to  a  taxable 
status,  or  to  construe  tax  exemption  as  a  short-run  programme. 
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POLITICAL  CULTISM  IN  WEST  KINGSTON,  JAMAICA' 


By 

George  E.  Simpson 
Introduction 

The  Ras  Tafari  movement  began  to  take  shape  about  1930.  Although  Marcus 
Garvey,  founder  of  the  Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association,  had  no 
part  in  organizing  this  cult,  he  is  highly  respected  by  Ras  Tafarians  and  is 
regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  their  movement.  Mr.  Garvey  did  advocate  a 
mass  migration  to  Africa,  and  his  slogans:  “Africa  for  the  Africans— At  Home 
and  Abroad”  and  “One  God!  One  Aim!  One  Destiny!”  are  repeated  at  every 
Ras  Tafari  meeting. 

Although  groups  have  been  formed  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  the  main 
Ras  Tafari  centre  is  West  Kingston,  an  economically  depressed  area  at  the 
edge  of  the  capital.  Cult  members,  some  of  whom  have  arrived  only  recently 
from  country  districts  and  many  of  whom  are  unemployed  or  underemployed, 
live  in  crowded  one  or  two-room  houses.  The  men  who  are  employed  “are 
engaged  in  low-paid,  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  work.  Women  of  the  area  find 
employment  as  domestic  servants,  street  merchants,  and  shop-keepers.  Those 
who  are  not  fully  employed  ‘scuffle’  for  a  living.  This  expressive  term  means: 
doing  odd  jobs,  running  errands,  selling  firewood,  making  baskets  or  other 
craft  products  for  sale  to  tourists  and  Jamaicans,  begging,  gambling,  stealing, 
pimping,  prostitution;  in  short,  doing  almost  anything  that  enables  one  to 
keep  alive.  Family  life  is  unstable,  recreation  facilities  are  almost  non-existent, 
and  educational  accommodations  are  inadequate”('2). 

Organisation  of  Ras  Tafari  Groups 
In  1953,  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  Ras  Tafari  groups  operating  in  West 
Kingston,  with  memberships  ranging  from  approximately  twenty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  or  more.  Among  these  groups  were:  United  Afro-West  Indian 
Federation,  United  Ethiopian  Body,  Ethiopian  Youth  Cosmic  Faith,  Ethiopian 
Coptic  League,  and  the  African  Cultural  League.  The  writer  had  close 
a.«!sociation  with  two  of  these  groups  and  had  some  contact  with  members 
of  the  others. 

The  organization  of  Ras  Tafari  groups  varies  to  some  extent,  but  the  usual 
officers  are:  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Chairman.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  natural  leader  of  the  group,  suggests  group  activities  and,  as  a 

■The  field  work  for  this  study  was  done  in  1953  with  the  support  of  a  grant  from  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Bethune,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  as¬ 
surance  in  the  field.  This  is  an  expanded  version  of  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  September  8,  1954. 
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rule,  presides  at  meetings.  The  Vice-President  acts  when  the  President  is 
absent  or  incapacitated;  the  Secretary  keeps  the  records,  including  minutes, 
roll-calls,  and  the  contributions  of  members.  The  Chairman  shares  die  leader¬ 
ship  of  meetings  with  the  President.  On  one  occasion  the  writer  heard  an 
argument  as  to  whether  a  Ras  Tafari  group  had  one  or  two  ‘systems  of 
government’.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  there  are  two:  a  ‘material’  system 
corresponding  to  the  state,  and  a  ‘spiritual’  system  corresponding  to  the 
church.  The  officers,  however,  are  the  same;  they  simply  play  different  roles 
according  to  which  ‘government’  is  operating  at  the  moment. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  that  Ras  Tafari  groups  “form,  split,  and 
dissolve,  and  some  individuals  accept  cult  beliefs  without  attaching  them¬ 
selves  to  an  organization”  (3).  Unlike  the  leader-dominated  Revivalist  services 
in  West  Kingston,  Ras  Tafari  meetings  are  conducted  in  an  extremely  demo¬ 
cratic  manner.  Despite  the  emphasis  which  is  placed  on  love  and  kindliness 
to  fellow  Ras  Tafarians,  there  are  some  disagreements  and  rivalries  between 
bands.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  not  all  Ras  Tafari  groups  favour  beard 
wearing.®  Groups  vary  somewhat  on  the  question  of  whether  it  is  of  any  use 
to  try  to  improve  conditions  in  Jamaica.  According  to  some  informants,  Ras 
Tafari  groups  never  hold  a  joint  meeting,  although,  on  occasion,  when  one 
body  has  a  ‘function’,  individuals  from  other  groups  may  attend.  Although 
the  basic  principles  are  the  same,  some  bad  feeling  has  developed  in  the  past 
because  some  groups  have  claimed  to  be  better  organized  and  better  dis¬ 
ciplined  than  others. 


Ras  Tafabian  Doctrine. 

Six  doctrines  stand  out  in  the  Ras  Tafari  belief  system.  The  first  is  that 
black  men,  reincarnations  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  were  exiled  to  the  West 
Indies  because  of  their  transgressions.  Second,  the  wicked  white  man  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  black  man.^  Third,  the  Jamaican  situation  is  a  hopeless  Hell; 

aSince  the  beard  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  Ras  Tafari  movement  in  the  minds  of  most 
midd]e.class  Jamaicans  and  visitors,  further  comment  on  this  sub)ect  may  be  in  order.  Ras 
Tafarian  arguments  for  beards  include:  (a)  the  beard  is  a  part  of  Creation;  (b)  Haile 
Selassie  wears  a  beard;  (c)  a  beard  indicates  that  a  man  belongs  “to  a  certain  philosophy"; 
and  (d)  some  men  cannot  afford  to  shave.  The  main  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  beards 
are:  (a)  they  are  hard  to  keep  clean;  and  (h)  some  criminak  wear  beards  as  a  disguise, 
and  Ras  Tafari  members  get  the  blame  for  their  misdeeds. 
hUsually  the  stereotype  of  the  ‘white  man’  includes  all  whites  regardless  of  nationality,  but 
occasionally  a  distinction  is  made  Iretween  Englishmen  and  Americans.  The  following  cliche 
was  heard  on  several  occasions:  “Americans  tell  you  to  stay  here  and  they  will  stay  there, 
but  they  make  it  possible  for  you  to  wear  good  clothes  and  to  eat  good  food.  The  Englishman 
pats  you  on  the  back,  but  he  puts  food  out  of  your  reach.”  At  one  street  meeting  the  Chair¬ 
man  began  his  remarks  by  saying:  “Don’t  be  afraid  of  this  white  man.  He  isn’t  an  Englishman; 
he  is  an  American.  It  is  only  the  English  that  we  fear.”  Another  Chairman  explained  to  the 
members  of  his  group:  “Mr.  S.  is  not  a  real  American.  Only  the  American  Indians  are  real 
Americans.  He  says  that  he  is  from  Ohio,  but  he  is  an  Englishman.  I  was  bom  in  Jamaica, 
but  I  am  an  Ethiopian.”  When  asked  to  six^ak  in  this  meeting,  the  writer  remarked  that  there 
are  good  and  bad  men  in  every  race.  In  reply  the  Chairman  asked:  “Are  all  white  men  bad? 
No,  there  are  a  few  good  white  men.  A  good  white  man  is  the  reincarnation  of  a  good  slave 
owner,  the  kind  of  man  who  bought  a  slave  who  was  being  beaten  and  then  took  good  care 
of  him.”  Repeated  requests  for  permission  to  take  photographs  during  the  meetings  of  this 
group  were  denied.  The  most  effective  arguments  against  granting  such  permission  were: 
“We  don’t  know  what  is  in  the  back  of  this  white  man’s  mind,”  and:  “We  signed  a  pledge 
never  to  do  anything  to  please  a  white  man  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  break  my  oath.” 
Although  Ras  Tafarians  are  extremely  suspicious  of  white  persons,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  being  of  their  movement  is  hatred  of  whites,  the  writer’s  impression 
is  that  most  Ras  Tafarians  will  respond  favourably  to  a  white  person  who  is  friendly. 
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Ethiopia  is  Heaven.  Fourth,  Haile  Selassie  is  the  Living  God.  Fifth,  the 
invincible  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  will  soon  arrange  for  expatriated  persons 
of  African  descent  to  return  to  the  Homeland.  Sixdi,  in  the  near  future  black 
men  will  get  revenge  by  compelling  white  men  to  serve  them. 

Ras  Tafari  Meetings 

Usually  a  Sunday  night  meeting  at  the  headquarters  of  a  Ras  Tafari 
group  in  West  Kingston  begins  with  a  song  such  as  the  following: 

Man  is  an  Angel  and  God  is  Our  King 
Babel  is  raging 

Man  is  an  angel  and  Cod  is  our  King. 

Kingdoms  are  falling. 

Read  Revelation. 

The  Negus  is  leading 
The  Armageddon. 

We  are  appealing  to  every  nation 
Who  are  oppressing 
The  true  sons  of  Cod. 

Man  violating 
What  Cod  has  spoken. 

The  root  of  King  David 
Brings  Empress  Menen. 

Be  not  a  traitor. 

Get  understanding. 

Love  one  another 
And  honour  your  King. 

Although  each  group  is  headed  by  a  president,  this  ofiBcer  is  by  no  means 
the  only  speaker  during  a  meeting.  A  speaker  may  follow  the  first  song  with 
remarks  of  this  type:“  “How  did  we  get  here?”  Chorus:  “Slavery.”  “Who 
brought  us  from  Ethiopia?”  Chorus:  “The  white  man.”  “The  white  man  tells 
us  we  are  inferior,  but  we  are  not  inferior.  We  are  superior,  and  he  is  in¬ 
ferior.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  go  back  home.  In  the  near  future,  we 
will  go  back  to  Ethiopia  and  the  white  man  will  be  our  servant.  The  white 
man  says  we  are  no  good,  but  David,  Solomon,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
were  black.  The  English  are  criminals  and  the  black  traitors  (middle-class 

■The  members  of  the  largest  Ras  Tafari  group  in  West  Kingston  would  not  permit  tape  re¬ 
cordings  of  their  spieeches.  The  writer  made  as  many  notes  as  possible  during  meetings.  The 
statements  given  here  are  almost  verbatim,  but  some  remarks  are  missing  because  it  was 
impossible  to  record  every  sentence.  Song  titles  were  noted  during  meetings,  but  the  words 
were  dictated  by  leading  Ras  Tafarians  during  private  interviews.  The  writer  was  unable  to 
letum  of  any  other  white  person,  except  one  friend  who  accompanied  him  to  a  part  of  one 
meeting,  who  has  attended  clos^  meetings  of  a  Ras  Tafari  group.  He  knows  of  only  one 
middle-class  Jamaican,  a  friend  who  was  associated  with  the  author  in  this  study,  who  has 
been  present  at  such  meetings. 
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Jamaicans)  are  just  as  bad.  Ministers  are  thieves  and  vagabonds.  The 
black  man  who  doesn’t  want  to  go  back  to  Ethiopia  doesn’t  want  free¬ 
dom.  There  is  no  freedom  in  Jamaica.  Ras  Tafari  is  the  living  God.  Ras  Tafari 
started  Mau  Mau.  Ras  Tafari  says:  ‘Death  to  the  white  manl’”  Chorus:  “And 
to  the  black  traitor!’’  “We  believe  in  ‘One  God!  One  Aim!  One  Destiny!’  We 
believe  in  Ethiopia  for  the  Ethiopians  .  .  ”  Chorus:  .  at  home  and  abroad." 
“The  white  man  didn’t  teach  us  anything  about  Ethiopia.  How  do  we  know 
these  things?  Some  ask  if  we  get  our  knowledge  from  reading,  or  from  visions, 
or  from  communication.  No,  we  get  these  things  directly.  We  have  been 
with  God  from  the  beginning  of  Creation.  We  are  reincarnations  of  the 
ancient  Israelites.  Why  are  we  here?  Because  of  our  own  stubbornness, 
because  of  our  transgressions.  We  have  suflFered  long  enough.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  go  home  and  Haile  Selassie,  the  living  God,  will  deliver  us.’’ 

References  to  Ethiopia,  the  Homeland,  may  cause  the  presiding  officer  to 
lead  the  singing  of  a  song  of  this  type: 

Oh/  Africa,  Awaken,  the  Morning  is  at  Hand 

Oh!  Africa  awaken,  the  morning  is  at  hand. 

No  more  art  Thou  forsaken. 

Our  bounteous  Motherland. 

From  far  Thy  sons  and  daughters 
Are  hastening  back  to  Thee. 

Our  cry  rings  o’er  the  waters: 

Ethiopia  now  is  free. 

Chorus 

Ethiopia  awaken 

And  hear  Thy  children’s  cry. 

To  God  lift  up  Thine  eyes. 

Oh  land  of  perfect  splendour 
Of  bright  blue  skies  above 
To  Thee  our  best  we  tender 
Oh  land  of  light  and  love. 

Some  day  we’ll  know  Thy  story 
And  drink  the  cup  of  mirth. 

Revive  Thy  ancient  glory 
And  bring  the  gods  to  earth. 

Oh  bright  and  glorious  country 
From  where  the  sons  of  God 
Were  called  to  foreign  boundaries 
To  bear  the  chastening  rod. 

Tom  from  'Thy  blessed  shelter. 

We  too  have  suffered  long 
Beneath  the  lash  of  welter 
And  help  to  bear  the  Cross. 
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A  second  speaker  stands,  removes  his  hat,  and  addresses  the  group  along 
these  lines:  “If  the  Government  wants  a  soldier,  does  he  want  a  dead  man?” 
Chorus:  “No.”  “If  the  Governor  wants  someone  to  drive  his  car,  does  he 
want  a  dead  man?”  Ghorus:  “No.”  “What  would  God  want  with  dead  men? 
Heaven  is  a  seheme  of  the  English  to  make  the  black  man  think  that  white 
men  and  black  men  will  be  equal  in  the  sky,  but  on  earth  the  white  man 
isn’t  going  to  give  the  black  man  anything.  Everything  the  white  man  brings 
to  us  we  find  to  be  a  failure.  Only  Ras  Tafari  can  save  us.  You  remember 
the  foolishness  that  the  teacher  taught  us.  The  two  wickedest  men  are  the 
police  and  the  minister.  Fraud  has  kept  us  back  —  the  fraud  of 
religion  and  politics.  We  want  no  more  of  the  white  man’s  indoctrination. 
Everything  about  the  white  man  is  false.  He  is  a  hypocrite,  a  murderer,  a 
criminal  thief.  We  understand  what  the  white  man  has  done  to  us  and  we 
are  going  to  do  unto  them  as  they  have  done  unto  us.” 

The  end  of  a  speech  calls  for  the  group  to  participate  in  another  song.  This 
may  be  a  Sankey  such  as:  “Rejoice,  Rejoice,  The  Lord  is  King”;  “By  and 
By”;  or  “Day  is  Dying  in  the  West”;  a  Methodist  hymn  such  as:  “Let  the 
Song  Go  Round  the  Eartli”;  “Jesus  (with  Negus  substituted  for  Jesus)  Shall 
Reign  Where’er  the  Sun”;  or  “Hail  to  the  Lord’s  Anointed”;  or  a  Baptist  hymn 
such  as  :“Jesus  (Negus)  the  King”. 

The  next  speaker  may  use  an  article  entitled  “Modem  Ethiopia”  which 
appeared  in  the  June,  1931,  issue  of  the  National  Geographic  magazine  as 
his  text.  This  article  deals  with  the  coronation  of  Haile  Selassie  as  Emperor 
of  Abyssinia,  and  it  is  often  quoted  almost  sentence  by  sentence  with  ap¬ 
propriate  interpretations  by  the  speaker.  'The  splendour  of  the  coronation  is 
dwelt  upon,  and  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  alleged  bowing  down  of  the 
kings  and  presidents  of  the  earth  before  Haile  Selassie.  Haile  Selassje’s  power, 
the  speaker  contends,  is  acknowledged  by  the  mightiest  rulers  of  the  world. 
A  speech  of  this  tvpe  may  be  followed  by  several  repetitions  of  a  brief  song 
called  “The  Lion  of  Judah  Shall  Break  Every  Ghain.” 

The  Lion  of  Judah  shall  break  every  chain 
And  give  us  a  victory 
Again  and  again. 

A  fourth  speaker  may  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible, 
interrupting  him  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  or  of  several  verses,  or  even  in 
the  middle  of  a  verse,  to  give  his  special  politico-religious  interpretation  of 
the  words.  Among  the  favourite  chapters  of  the  Ras  Tafaris  are:  Isaiah  43, 
44,  47,  34,  3,  and  9;  Proverbs  8;  Jeremiah  50,  51,  8,  and  2;  Amos  9  and  3; 
Malachi  1;  Revelation  18,  17,  6,  5,  22,  and  19;  James  5;  Lamentations  5;  Joel 
3  and  34;  Zachariah  8  and  14;  Micah  4;  Deuteronomy  28,  30,  and  4;  Ezekiel 
37  and  48;  Daniel  2,  7,  and  12;  Leviticus  25;  Psalms  87,  68,  48,  97,  99,  140, 
and  135;  Gwiesis  2  and  18;  Habakkuk  2  -and  3;  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
4.  If  the  speaker  has  chosen  Revelation  18,  great  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the 
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twenty-first  verse:  .  .  Thus  with  violence  shall  that  great  city  Babylon 

be  thrown  down,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all.” 

An  appropriate  song  at  this  point  would  be:  “Awake  Sleeping  Jews, 
Awake.” 


Awake  Sleeping  Jews,  Awake 

Oh  Israel  stand! 

The  land  appear, 

He  now  begins  to  rule. 

The  world  gets  fear. 

Great  kingdoms  fall 

At  the  sound  of  rabbi’s  voice. 

Chobus 

Down  in  Abyssinia 
Hear  what  a  glorious  cry. 

All  the  people  of  the  whole  world 
Going  down  before  him  to  bow. 

Great  Ras  Tafari,  King  of  Kings 
You  come  to  reign. 

Glory  be  to  God  our  Father 
Justice  must  be  seen  on  Earth. 

Can  I  forget  his  Covenant 
He  made  with  Israel  once? 

To  Jacob’s  seed  for  evermore 
His  Covenant  cannot  break. 

Sleeping  Jews  awake! 

The  Saviour  comes. 

He  comes  on  earth  to  reign. 

He  comes  to  reign  as  King  of  Kings, 

His  promise  cannot  fail. 

Our  weeping  stop, 

Oiur  mourning  cease. 

Our  sighing  turns  to  Psalms. 

The  fetters  are  broken, 

The  chain  has  dropped. 

•  Poor  Israel  free  at  last. 

The  final  speaker  may  proceed  in  this  vein:  “We  are  not  here  to  com¬ 
promise  with  black  hypocrites  or  white  demagogues.  The  white  man  accuses 
the  black  man  of  being  a  thief,  but  the  white  man  has  stolen  continents  and 
men.  If  the  white  man  doesn’t  like  us,  why  doesn’t  he  send  us  back  to  Africa? 
Today  we  see  the  downfall  of  England  and  the  rising  of  Ethiopia.  Even 

British  Guiana,  a  country  that  is  smaller  than  Jamaica,  has  defied  England, 
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f^lon  We  will  co-operate  with  the  Chinaman,  Chiang  Kai-shek;  we  will  co-operate 

with  the  Englishman,  Winston  Churchill,  but  we  want  oiu:  own  King.”  This 
;ws,  speaker,  as  well  as  his  predecessors,  may  point  from  time  to  time  to  a  large 

I  framed  picture  of  Haile  Selassie. 

'  After  several  announcements  by  the  president,  all  stand,  face  the  East 
I  and  close  the  meeting  with  the  singing  of  the  Ethiopian  National  Anthem 
I  and  the  Ethiopian  prayer,  both  composed  in  West  Kingston. 

Ethiopian  National  Anthem 

Ethiopia,  the  land  of  our  Fathers, 

The  land  where  all  God’s  love  to  be. 

As  the  swift  bees  to  hive  sudden  gather. 

Thy  children  are  gathered  to  Thee. 

With  our  Red,  Gold,  and  Green  floating  o’er  us. 

With  the  Emperor  to  shield  us  from  wrong. 

With  our  God  and  our  fuhire  before  us. 

We  hail  Thee  with  shout  and  with  song. 

Chorus 

God  .bless  our  Negus,  Negus  I 
And  keep  Ethiopia  free 
To  advance  with  truth  and  right. 

To  advance  with  love  and  light. 

With  righteousness  pleading. 

We  haste  to  the  cause. 

Humanity  bleeding. 

One  Cod  for  us  all. 

Ethiopia,  the  tyrant  is  falling 
Who  smote  Thee  upon  'Thy  knees. 

And  Thy  children  are  lustily  calling 
From  over  the  distant  seas. 

Jehovah  the  great  one  has  heard  us; 

He  has  heard  our  tears  and  our  sighs. 

With  the  spirit  of  love  he  has  brought  us 

To  be  won  through  the  coming  years. 

Oh  eternal  'Thou  God  of  the  Ages, 

Grant  unto  Thy  sons  that  live 
The  wisdom  Thou  gave  to  the  sages 
When  Israel  was  sore  in  need. 

Thy  voice  through  the  dim  past  has  spoken; 

Ethiopia  now  stretch  forth  her  hands 
By  these  shall  our  barriers  be  broken, 

God  bless  our  dear  Motherland. 
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The  Ethiopian  Prayer 

Princes  have  come  out  of  Egypt;  Ethiopia  now  stretch  forth  her  hands 
unto  God.  Oh  Thou  God  of  Ethiopia,  Thy  divine  majesty,  Thy  spirit,  come 
into  our  hearts  to  dwell  in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  Lead  us,  help  us  to 
forgive  that  we  may  be  forgiven.  Teach  us  love,  loyalty  on  earth  as  to  Heaven, 
endow  us  with  Thy  wisdom  and  understanding  to  do  Thy  will.  Thy  blessing 
to  use  that  the  hungry  be  fed,  the  naked  clothed,  the  sick  nourished,  the 
aged  protected,  and  the  infants  cared  for.  Deliver  us  from  the  hands  of  our 
enemies  that  we  might  prove  fruitful  for  the  last  days.  When  our  enemies 
are  passed  and  decayed  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  in  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
or  in  the  belly  of  a  beast.  Oh  give  us  all  a  place  in  Thy  Kingdom  for  ever 
and  ever.  Selah. 


A  Ras  Tafari  Street  Meeting 

Street  meetings  are  held  once  or  twice  weekly  by  each  well-organized 
Ras  Tafari  group  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  converts.  A  typical  street  meeting 
attracts  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  resembles  a 
meeting  at  the  group’s  headquarters.  Members  march  to  the  designated  street 
comer,  bringing  their  paraphernalia  in  a  push-cart.  Photographs  of  Haile 
Selassie  are  hung  on  a  stand,  a  rhumba  box  is  placed  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
a  large  red,  gold,  and  green  banner  mounted  on  a  pole  is  held  and  waved 
by  a  flag-bearer.  The  caps,  dresses,  scarves,  sashes,  and  robes  worn  by  the 
members  are  of  the  same  colours.  One  street  meeting  opened  with  the  singing 
of  a  song  about  Haile  Selassie. 

King  Rasta  is  now  on  the  Wheel 

King  Rasta  is  now  on  the  wheel; 

The  knowledge  of  truth  is  now  flowing. 

If  Israel  can’t  hear  they  must  feel. 

Chorus 

Our  Redeemer  is  calling  us  home. 

We  see  there  is  no  tmth  in  Rome. 

Our  Heaven  is  in  Ethiopia 

With  King  Rasta  and  Queen  Omega. 

For  centuries  we  have  been  downtrodden. 

We  could  not  believe  we  were  bom. 

But  we  tmst  in  King  Ras  Tafari 

For  he  is  our  guide  and  our  shield. 

Following  the  reading  and  interpreting  of  a  chapter  of  Zachariah  and  the 
singing  of  a  song  entitl^  “Though  the  Battle  May  Be  Hard  and  the  Journey 
Long,”  the  first  speaker  advanced  from  the  semi-circle  of  members  facing 
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the  crowd  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  “black  man.”  “Black  man,  a  white 
man  is  here  for  our  meeting  tonight.  He  is  a  U.K.  reporter.  He  knows  that 
white  men  are  devils.  We  ask  you  to  be  calm,  to  deny  the  things  which  are 
I  said  against  us.  Thrones  are  toppling  before  the  King  of  Kings  and  the  Lord 
of  Lords.  Israel,  what  are  you  standing  back  for?  What  are  you  waiting  for? 
;  This  is  the  time.  Read  John  4.  Time  is  gliding  on.  Marcus  Garvey  was  an 
international  figure.  He  brought  a  philosophy  to  the  black  man.  Glory  to  God 
(pointing  to  a  picture  of  Haile  Selassie).  The  throne  of  Ethiopia  is  older 
than  the  throne  of  Saint  George.  It  has  existed  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Beloved  Black  people,  the  time  of  redemption  is  at  hand.  Our  God  and  King 
I  is  here  to  deliver  us,  and  when  we  go  back  to  that  land  no  one  will  ever 
I  get  us  again.  So,  Black  man,  get  in  line.  If  you  don’t  see  me  any  more,  meet 
me  at  the  beautiful  river.”  This  last  remark  stimulated  the  singing  of  the 
hymn  entitled  “On  the  Banks  of  the  Beautiful  River.” 

A  baton-carrying  member  wearing  a  red  blouse  stepped  forward  and 
launched  into  his  speech:  “I  greet  you  all,  white  and  black,  in  the  name  of 
Ras  Tafari.  Black  men,  you  are  full  of  sodomy,  backbiting.  You  are  liars, 
thieves,  traitors,  warmongers.  That’s  why  you  were  sent  to  Babylon.  God 
is  a  philosophy.  God  is  in  human  beings.  Lift  up  your  head,  black  man.  Do 
you  see  any  resemblance  between  Jesus  Christ  and  Ras  Tafari?  The  spirit 
of  David  jump  into  Solomon,  the  spirit  jump  out  of  Solomon  into  Ras  Tafari. 
Fifty-two  nations  bow  dowm  to  Ras  Tafari.  This  man  is  Jehovah  God.  Europe 
is  for  Europeans;  Ethiopia  for  Ethiopians.  Hear  the  voice  of  Ethiopia  calling 
everyone.  Black  man,  tuberculosis  is  white  man’s  disease  and  there  is  no 
cure  for  it,  but  better  food  and  living  will  prevent  it.  Black  man,  your 
children  want  education.  The  time  is  short.  Today  it  is  nation  against  nation. 
The  King  of  Israel  shall  rule  over  all.  Anyone  who  stands  in  the  way  will 
have  to  be  moved.  Jamaica  was  built  up  by  black  people  and  what  have  we 
I  got?  Unite  into  one  body  and  declare  Ethiopia  for  Ethiopians,  at  home  and 
i  abroad.  The  big,  fat  Negro  (middle-class  Jamaican)  who  stands  in  our  way 
.  .  .  there  will  be  a  remission  of  blood.  Read  Malachi  1:14— 'The  deceiver’s 
name  shall  be  terrible.  Strike  Busta”  (Bustamante,  leader  of  the  Jamaica 
Labour  Party  and  former  Chief  Minister),  “Manley”  (leader  of  the  People’s 
National  Party  and  now  Chief  Minister,  “Churchill  and  all  who  sit  in  the 
seats  of  the  oppressors.  Marcus  Garvey  was  the  spirit  of  the  Word,  the  Sound, 
and  the  Power.  Marcus  Garvey  laid  the  corner  stone  and  the  foundation.  He 
was  the  world’s  greatest  statesman  and  was  sent  by  Ras  Tafari  to  cut  and 
clear.®  We  have  the  key.  Read  Jeremiah  8:21— ‘.  .  .  I  am  black.’  Read  Reve¬ 
lation  6:15— ‘And  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich 
men,  and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men,  and  eveiy'  bondsman,  and 
every  free  man,  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains; 
j  and  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks:  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face 
I  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb;  For  the 
great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come;  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand?’”  'The  ap- 

I  aAn  expression  used  by  Jamaican  revivalists  to  refer  to  ritualistic  means  of  removing  evU  spirits. 
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propriate  song  to  follow  this  type  of  speech  is  entitled  “He  Comes  to  Break 
Up  Oppression.” 


He  (Haile  Selassie)  comes  to  break  up  oppression 
To  set  the  captives  free 
To  take  away  transgression 
And  rule  by  equality. 


Celebration  on  the  Anniversary  of  Haile  Selassie’s  Coronation 
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Ras  Tafarians  do  not  celebrate  Christmas  because  they  believe  that  Christ 
was  born  on  April  1st.  The  latter  date  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  ceremonies  are  held  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening. 
Emancipation  Day,  a  Jamaican  holiday,  is  not  observed  by  Ras  Tafarians 
because  they  hold  that  black  men  have  not  yet  been  emancipated.  The  an¬ 
niversary  of  Haile  Selassie’s  Coronation  Day  provides  the  occasion  for  the 
most  important  special  celebration  during  the  year.  In  1953,  this  ceremony 
oc'curred  on  November  15.  The  evening  programme  began  with  the  singing 
of  “When  1  Go  to  Zion  I’ll  Never  Leave  Again.” 

When  I  go  to  Zion  I’ll  never  leave  again. 

When  I  go  to  Zion  I’ll  never  leave  again. 

I  am  going  to  the  mansion 

King  Rasta  come  and  prepare. 

When  I  go  to  Zion  I’ll  never  leave  again. 

A  special  orchestra,  which  included  the  following  instruments— two  rhumba 
boxes,  three  guitars,  two  saxophones,  one  violin,  one  banjo,  tambourines,  and 
rattles— accompanied  the  singing.  Special  recitations,  and  songs  by  individuals 
and  a  quartette,  were  presented.  Ten  babies  were  dedicated  to  Ras  Tafari, 
and  a  godfather  and  godmother  were  appointed  for  each  baby.  During  this 
part  of  the  ceremony,  each  mother  handed  her  child  to  a  male  assistant  of 
the  Leader.  'This  official  took  the  baby  in  his  arms,  gently  raised  and  lowered 
it  several  times,  smiled  and  said:  “The  King  (Ras  Tafari)  bless  thee,  keep 
thee,  and  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace  and  life 
everlasting.”  Two  collections  were  taken  for  the  babies  and  the  money  was 
divided  equally  among  the  mothers.  On  this  occasion  ten  speeches  were  de¬ 
livered  throughout  the  programme.  We  shall  cite  only  one  speech:  “Mr.  S. 
is  a  brave  man  to  come  here,  but  remember  that  Satan  is  a  brave  man  too. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  teach  us  ignorancy.  Black  man,  be  reasonable.  Can  you 
have  a  Queen  without  a  King?  I  know  that  the  Queen  who  is  coming  here 
doesn’t  care  for  me,  so  why  should  I  adore  her?  The  only  future  destination 
is  with  Ras  Tafari.  Where  was  God  when  the  white  man  was  raping  India, 
Egypt  and  other  countries?  Haile  Selassie  is  Jesus  Christ  reincarnated.  He 
has  a  legion  of  angels”  [presumably  his  officials]  “around  him.  We  are  cele- 
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brating  the  coronation  of  Jesus  Christ  tonight,  and  for  that  we  make  no 
apology  and  no  compromise.  Mau  Mau  is  a  war  between  black  men  and 
white  men.-  The  white  men  throw  bombs  on  the  Mau  Mau,  but  they  can’t 
hurt  them  because  Haile  Selassie  controls  the  bomb.  Mau  Mau  don’t  have 
guns;  they  use  bows  and  arrows.  The  white  man  tells  us  to  wait  until  Jesus 
comes,  but  we’re  not  going  to  wait.  The  Minister  of  Education  is  going  to 
prison.  Our  only  hope  is  to  go  back  to  Africa.  In  the  near  future  we  are 
going  back  to  our  Homeland.”  'The  speech  was  followed  by  a  brief  song: 

I  shall  not  die  but  I  shall  live 
Forever  with  the  Lord. 

In  these  days  I  heard 
'These  prophets  saying 
I  shall  live  forever  with  the  Lord. 

At  the  end  of  several  hours  of  celebration,  which  included  the  serving  of 
cakes  and  aerated  water,  an  important  business  meeting  was  held.  The  read¬ 
ing  of  the  minutes  of  the  principal  meetings  of  the  past  year  revealed  the 
date  when  ‘the  bearded  men’  had  withdrawn  from  this  group;  references 
were  made  also  to  outings  to  St.  Elizabeth,  Bog  Walk,  Montego  Bay,  Port 
Royal,  Port  Antonio,  and  Accompong. 

Repatriation 

Ras  Tafarians  expect  to  leave  for  the  Homeland  “in  the  near  future,”  but 
they  disagree  concerning  the  date  of  their  departure.  Some  expect  to  leave 
Jamaica  “any  day  now,”  others  set  the  time  for  repatriation  within  the  next 
three  or  four  years,  but  one  informant’s  estimate  was  twenty  years.  An  ex¬ 
tremist  maintained  that  the  exodus  would  be  compulsory  for  all  persons  of 
African  descent  now  livirtg  in  tbe  West  Indies,  but  most  believe  that  only 
those  who  wish  to  leave  will  go. 

According  to  the  myth  which  has  developed,  Queen  Victoria  allocated 
£.23,000,000  for  the  repatriation  of  West  Indian  black  people.  Her  plan  was 
not  carried  out,  but,  it  is  believed,  the  money  is  still  available,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  until  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia 
agree  on  the  implementation  of  the  promise.  Ras  Tafarians  plan  to  travel  by 
air  to  the  United  States,  and  then  to  take  ships  like  the  Queen  Mary  and  the 
Bremen  to  Abyssinia.  This  fantasy  calls  for  planes  to  leave  Jamaica  every  five 
minutes,  and  simultaneously,  other  planes  will  leave  Ethiopia  every  five 
minutes  to  bring  tbe  white  man  out  of  that  country.  This  latter  idea  contra¬ 
dicts  the  assertion  that  the  white  man  will  become  the  servant  of  black  men 
in  Ethiopia,  but  this  point  seems  to  be  overlooked  when  transportation  plans 
are  under  discussion. 

Ras  Tafari  members  have  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Africa. 
For  the  majority,  Ethiopia  and  Africa  are  synonymous,  but  occasionally  some 
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one  states  that  Ethiopia  is  the  capital  of  Africa.  No  Ras  Tafarian  has  had 
direct  contact  with  Haile  Selassie  nor  any  correspondence  with  him.  Writing 
to  Ethiopian  officials  would  be  futile,  since  the  white  man  intercepts  their 
mail.  When  asked  if  any  Jamaicans  had  visited  Africa,  members  of  one  group 
replied  that  several  persons  had  gone  to  Liberia  some  years  ago.  One,  a  rich 
man  obviously  in  the  pay  of  the  white  man,  returned  saying  that  he  was  not 
pleased  with  life  there.  In  1953,  when  a  visiting  student  from  the  Cold  Coast 
asked  the  members  of  a  Ras  Tafari  group  why  they  wanted  to  go  to  Africa, 
the  spokesman  answered:  “It  is  the  land  of  our  forefathers.”  The  Cold  Coast 
visitor  then  said:  “What  are  you  going  to  do  in  Africa?  We  welcome  everyone 
to  the  Cold  Coast  who  has  contributions  to  make,  but  this  does  not  mean 
taking  in  Jamaicans  in  wholesale  numbers.  We  need  skill  and  want  to  know 
what  you  have  to  offer.”  So  great  is  the  need  for  their  counter-ideology  with 
its  Utopia  that  this  frank  statement  apparently  had  no  effect  on  the  beliefs 
and  plans  of  these  Ras  Tafarians. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  Ras  Tafarians  are  willing  to  substitute 
individual  migration  to  England  or  to  the  United  States  for  mass  emigration 
to  Africa.  Jamaican  labourers  can  go  to  the  States  only  on  temporary  visits, 
and  permits  for  such  are  not  easily  obtained,  but  they  are  free  to  go  to 
England  if  passage  money  can  be  found.  Like  many  other  West  Indians,  one 
Ras  Tafarian  whom  the  writer  knew  in  Jamaica  in  1953  has  recently  gone  to 
England  seeking  work.  Undoubtedly  other  members  of  this  cult  have  done 
likewise. 


Attitudes  Toward  Ras  Tafarians 

In  general,  the  attitude  of  middle-class  Jamaicans,  as  well  as  of  Englishmen 
and  Americans  living  in  Jamaica,  toward  Ras  Tafarians  is  one  of  contempt 
and  disgust.  There  seems  to  be  no  fear  of  a  Ras  Tafari  uprising,  but  it  is 
widely  believed  that  the  members  of  this  cult  arc  hooligans,  psychopaths, 
and  dangerous  criminals.  Ras  Tafarians  are  often  referred  to  as  “those 
dreadful  people,”  and  at  least  some  police  officials  believe  that  the  Ras 
Tafari  movement  includes  the  ‘worst’  residents  of  West  Kingston.  Actually, 
the  Ras  Tafari  movement  has  attracted  many  types  within  the  Jamaican 
lower  class.  Some  beggars,  thieves,  and  ganja  (marihuana)  users  and  sellers 
profess  to  believe  in  Ras  Tafari  doctrines,  but  most  of  these  persons  are  not 
firmly  attached  to  a  going  group.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Ras  Tafari 
members,  and  especially  the  younger  people,  are  extremely  serious  and 
idealistic.  The  rules  of  one  group  forbid  the  use  of  ‘indecent  language’  in  a 
meeting  and  fines  are  provided  for  those  who  fail  to  obev  the  orders  of  the 
Chairman.  Some  of  the  youthful  Ras  Tafarians  do  not  smoke  tobacco,  others 
refrain  from  smoking  while  discussing  Ras  Tafari  business.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a  member  of  this  cult  to  spend  considerable  time  reading  the  Bible, 
always,  of  course,  with  a  view  to  finding  passages  which  validate  Ras  Tafari 
doctrines.  The  majority  of  the  Ras  Tafarians  fall  between  these  two  extreme 
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types;  they  are  illiterate  or  semi-literate,  confused,  poor,  bitter  (emotionally 
stable  or  emotionally  unstable)  urban  dwellers.  Sociologically,  however,  the 
important  thing  is  not  the  actual  range  of  types  within  the  Ras  Tafari 
movement,  but  what  others  think  the  members  are. 

As  we  have  indicated  elsewhere,  opposition,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
movement,  came  from  both  ordinary  Jamaicans  and  the  police.  “Lower-class 
Jamaicans  stoned  speakers,  slashed  banners,  and  smashed  lamps  at  street 
meetings.  An  active  early  leader  of  the  cult  was  arrested,  jailed,  and  tried 
seven  times,  but  never  convicted,  on  charges  of  disorderly  conduct,  ganja 
smoking,  and  lunacy”  (3). 

In  recent  years,  open  hostility  to  the  movement  has  declined  and  there  has 
been  less  di£Bculty  with  the  police.  In  1953,  leaders  maintained  well-dis¬ 
ciplined  control  of  members  during  street  meetings,  and  police  regulations 
on  marching  and  on  the  duration  of  meetings  were  observed.  Some  lower- 
class  non-members  and  non-believers  who  have  observed  West  Kingston  life 
closely  say  that  real  Ras  Tafari  believers  do  not  steal  nor  commit  other 
crimes.  They  state  that  some  professional  criminals  “hide  behind  a  beard” 
and  thus  shift  the  blame  for  their  acts  to  Ras  Tafarians.  On  the  other  hand. 
West  Kingston  Revivalists  and  Ras  Tafarians  are  bitter  enemies  and  often 
enter  into  acrimonious  disputes.  Ras  Tafari  members  call  Revivalist  leaders 
‘racketeers’  and  regard  their  followers  as  “backward.’  One  Revivalist  leader 
was  especially  vehement  in  his  denunciation  of  Ras  Tafarians.  He  reported 
that  during  a  week-night  service  in  June,  1953,  five  Ras  Tafari  members  ( three 
men  and  two  women)  came  to  his  church  and  denounced  him,  saying  that 
the  worship  of  Christ  is  a  false  religion.  'They  told  his  followers  that  Haile 
Selassie  is  God  and  that  he  should  cease  misleading  the  people.  According 
to  this  informant,  Ras  Tafarians  are  thieves  and  rapists  who  fear  no  one.  His 
point  of  view  is:  “This  is  a  crown-ruled  land;  Negroes  are  subordinate  and 
Haile  Selassie  can’t  do  anything  for  us.” 

The  Functions  and  Dysfunctions  of  Political  Cultism 
IN  West  Kingston 

By  ‘functions’  here  is  meant  the  contributions  which  a  given  type  of 
activity  makes  to  the  adjustment  of  individuals,  to  the  adaptation  (survival) 
of  a  group,  or  to  the  perpetuation  of  existing  social  structures. 

No  known  modem  society  has  yet  been  able  to  provide  a  livelihood  for 
all  of  its  members,  and  especially  its  urban  residents,  in  socially  approved 
occupations  (4).  Many  of  the  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  unemploy¬ 
able  persons  in  West  Kingston  eke  out  a  living  by  more  or  less  unorthodox 
means.  For  several  reasons,  membership  in  a  Ras  Tafari  group  has  some  eco¬ 
nomic  significance.  Ras  Tafarians  try  to  be  self-supporting  on  the  assumption 
that  those  who  work  for  others  are  slaves  rather  than  free  men.  The  leader  of 
one  Ras  Tafari  group  in  West  Kingston  maintains  a  furniture  shop  which 
provides  irregular  employment  for  five  or  six  men.  Other  Ras  Tafarians  make 
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mats,  ornaments,  and  tonrist  novelties  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  Although  most  of  these  people  are  exceedingly  poor,  there  is 
smne  economic  sharing,  especially  at  such  critical  times  as  serious  illness, 
death  in  the  family,  and  court  trials.  , 

In  1953,  one  of  the  early  leaders  of  the  Ras  Tafari  movement  claimed  to 
be  organizing  the  “Ethiopian  National  Defence  Association”  with  a  view  to 
persuading  the  “bigger  people,  black  and  white”  to  assist  the  condition  of 
“the  weaker  people  of  the  black  race.”  This  man,  now  relatively  inactive,  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  ‘Back-to-Africa’  goal,  but  favours  efforts  to  better  conditions  in 
Jamaica  until  the  time  of  departure.  Contrariwise,  a  very  active  leader  insists 
that  Jamaica  holds  no  hope  for  the  black  man;  he  expects  little  or  no  im¬ 
provement  in  the  lot  of  the  lower  class  through  programmes  sponsored  bv 
Government,  private  capital,  or  labour  unions.  He  and  his  followers  believe 
that  nothing  important  will  happen  until  they  are  freed  by  Haile  Selassie. 

Ras  Tafarism  provides  explanations  of  their  plight  to  economically  dis¬ 
advantaged  people.  Poverty,  misery,  and  degradation  are  due  to  the  selfish¬ 
ness,  cruelty,  and  wickedness  of  the  white  man  and  the  black  traitor.  This 
dogma,  together  with  the  myth  of  the  soon-to-be-realized  beautiful  life  in 
the  Homeland,  makes  life  more  understandable  and  more  endurable.  In  a 
negative  sense,  the  Ras  Tafari  movement  contributes  to  the  continuation  of 
existing  economic  institutions.  While  largely  excluded  from  going  economic 
enterprises,  its  members  advocate  escape  from  rather  than  modification  of 
them. 

A  Ras  Tafari  group  offers  opportunities  for  political  activity.  Each  branch 
has  its  officers,  and  the  meetings  which  the  writer  attended  were  demo¬ 
cratically  conducted.  Men  and  women  who  do  not  have  the  chance  elsewhere 
may  speak  at  some  length  on  political  subjects.  Denouncing  those  who  have 
ignored  or  rejected  them— Jamaican  politicians,  business  and  professional 
men,  English  officials,  planters,  bankers,  —  is  gratifying.  Exalting  Ethiopia 
as  the  Homeland  and  pledging  loyalty  to  Haile  Selassie  are  means 
of  identifying  themselves  with  meaningful  political  symbols.  Because  Ras 
Tafarians  distrust  all  who  are  associated  with  politics  and  government, 
they  say  it  is  useless  to  attend  political  rallies,  accept  political  assignments, 
or  vote.  Negatively,  the  political  situation  resembles  the  economic— with¬ 
drawal  from  Jamaican  political  life  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  Government 
and  the  politicians  to  pay  much  attention  to  these  cultists. 

The  religious  functions  of  the  Ras  Tafari  movement  are  fascinating.  The 
doctrines  of  this  cult  permit  the  denunciation  of  [political]  ministers,  the 
white  man’s  concepts  of  God  and  of  Heaven,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enable 
the  members  to  gain  emotional  satisfactions  from  putting  their  faith  in  the 
Living  God  (Haile  Selassie),  from  the  singing  of  familiar  Baptist  and 
Methodist  hymns®  (accompanied  by  handclapping,  rattles,  tambourines,  and 
rhumba  boxes),  and  from  reading  and  quoting  the  Bible.  It  is  true  that  the 

aThe  orisinal  Ras  Tafari  songs  written  in  West  Kingston  are  patterned  after  the  well-known 

hymns.  See  the  section  of  this  paper  dealing  with  meetings.  .  ,  , .  .  , 
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Bible  is  used  to  support  Ras  Tafari  doctrines  and  that  the  old  hymns  are 
revised  slightly  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  Ras  Tafari  point  of  view, 
but  these  facts  do  not  affect  the  functions  of  these  activities.  Instead  of  the 
other-worldliness  of  the  orthodox  Christian  churches  and  the  Revivalist  cults 
of  Jamaica,  the  Ras  Tafarians  have  projected  their  hopes  in  the  other- world 
of  Ethiopia. 

Trances  and  witchcraft  have  no  place  in  the  Ras  Tafari  movement  itself. 
While  they  denounce  Revivalist  healers  and  conjurers,  Ras  Tafarians  utilize 
any  knowknlge  they  or  their  relatives  and  friends  may  have  concerning  bush 
teas  and  other  traditional  remedies  for  the  treatment  of  illnesses  (5). 

The  recreational  functions  of  Ras  Tafarism  are  seen  mainly  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  and  enjoyment  which  the  meetings  themselves  provide.  The  cost 
of  an  exciting  evening  of  marching,  singing,  and  speech-making  is  little  or 
nothing,  an  important  matter  with  people  of  meagre  means.  Parties  are  given 
by  individuals  or  families  rather  than  by  a  whole  organization,  although  one 
very  active  group  reported  outings  during  the  period  of  a  year  to  St.  Elizabeth, 
Bog  Walk,  Montego  Bay,  Port  Royal,  Port  Antonio,  and  Accompong.  In 
December,  1953,  the  writer  saw  several  Ras  Tafari  men  playing  a  parchesi 
type  of  game  in  which  the  home-made  board  had  one  area  marked  Heaven- 
Ethiopia  and  another  labelled  Hell-Jamaica. 

Cult  activities  provide  release  from  the  drabness,  drudgery,  and  humili¬ 
ation  of  everyday  living  in  an  economically  depressed  area.  Members  com¬ 
pensate  for  their  lowly  status  in  Jamaican  society  by  denouncing  their 
oppressors,  by  insisting  upon  their  superiority  over  those  now  in  power,  and 
by  rejoicing  over  their  knowledge  that  deliverance  is  at  hand.  The  despised 
and  rejected  have  responded  to  their  situation  by  creating  a  world  of  their 
own,  and  they  exhaust  themselves  emotionally  in  their  meetings  through 
singing  and  verbal  violence.  Hatred  of  the  white  man  is  counter-balanced 
by  love  for  members  of  the  in-group. 

According  to  our  point  of  view,  Ras  Tafarism  functions  to  meet  many  of 
the  economic,  political,  religious,  recreational,  and  ego  needs  of  hundretls 
of  lower-class  Jamaicans.  Merton’s  theorem  states  that  “just  as  the  same  item 
may  have  multiple  functions,  so  may  the  same  function  be  diversely  fulfilled 
by  alternative  items.”  Functional  needs  are  seen  as  “permissive,  rather  than 
determinant,  of  specific  social  structures  .  .  .  There  is  a  range  of  variation 
in  the  structures  which  fulfil  the  function  in  question”  (1). 

Functional  alternatives,  or  functional  equivalents,  for  other  lower-class 
Jamaicans,  and  for  middle-class  Jamaicans,  include:  the  orthodox  Christian 
churches.  Revivalist  cults,  political  parties,  labour  unions,  clubs,  sports 
organizations,  and  co-operative  associations. 

In  any  functional  analysis,  consideration  must  be  given  to  possible 
dysfunctions  of  given  socid  structures.  On  the  whole,  the  Ras  Tafari  cult 
seems  to  be  more  functional  than  dysfunctional  for  most  of  its  members. 
Its  activities  give  support  to  economically  poor  and  socially  stignuatized  per- 
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sons  in  the  ordinary  daily  round  and  in  their  “adjustment-to-life  crises.” 
However,  for  some,  doctrines  which  stress  the  complete  hopelessness  of  the 
Jamaican  situation  and  which  advocate  an  early  return  to  Africa  may  serve 
to  discourage  any  effort  to  modify  present  conditions.  While  relieving,  at 
least  temporarily,  the  tensions  of  some,  Ras  Tafari  doctrines  may  serve  to 
intensify  the  anxieties  of  others.  Some  members  of  this  cult  appeared  to 
the  writer  to  show  strong  paranoid  and  schizoid  tendencies,  but,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  psychiatric  opinions  on  these  individuals. 
Even  if  this  observation  is  correct,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  which  is 
cause  and  which  is  effect,  that  is,  whether  this  cult  attracts  those  with  such 
tendencies  or  whether  these  tendencies  are  occasioned  by  cult  doctrines, 
myths,  and  activities. 

Considering  Jamaican  society  as  a  whole,  Ras  Tafarism  seems  to  have 
both  functional  and  dysfunctional  aspects.  Mention  has  been  made  previously 
of  the  negative  sense  in  which  this  cult  contributes  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  status  quo.  However,  if  the  movement  should  grow,  or  if  its  verbal 
violence  should  lead  to  other  kinds  of  violence,  it  would  be  dysfunctional 
with  respect  to  existing  social  structures. 

Conclusion 

Ras  Tafarism  is  a  functional  alternative,  or  functional  equivalent,  for 
orthodox  and  Revivalist  religions,  political  parties,  and  other  social  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  economically  depressed  area  known  as  West  Kingston.  Although 
members  of  this  cult  denounce  ministers  and  their  congregations,  their  own 
doctrines  provide  a  deity  (Haile  Selassie),  a  heaven  (Ethiopia),  a  sacred 
book  (the  Bible),  a  devil  (the  white  man),  sins  and  punishment  (exile  to 
the  West  Indies),  a  prayer,  and  numerous  hymns.  Considered  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  one  finds  a  hero,  a  homeland,  a  forerunner  (Marcus  Garvey), 
an  enemy,  a  ‘national  anthem’,  and  a  flag.  Myths  to  support  and  validate 
the  doctrines  include:  Haile  Selassie’s  descent  from  David,  his  readiness  to 
assist  in  the  return  of  black  men  to  Africa,  his  invincibility;  black  men  re¬ 
incarnate  the  ancient  Israelites,  black  men’s  knowledge  exceeds  that  of  white 
men;  and  £.23,000,000  are  available  for  the  repatriation  of  black  men  to 
their  Homeland. 

'This  cult  has  some  aspects  of  the  nativistic  movement,  that  is,  a  rehim 
to  native  life,  to  the  good  old  days.  All  members  insist  that  they  are  ready 
and  eager  to  leave  for  Africa  even  though  they  are  rather  far  removed  from 
African  ways  of  life  and  are  almost  completely  uninformed  about  African 
cultures.  In  other  respects,  Ras  Tafarism  is  an  adjustive  activity  which  helps 
its  members  to  live  with  poverty,  squalor,  and  the  disdain  of  the  better-off. 

Ras  Tafarism  will  grow  or  decline  as  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  lower-class  Jamaicans  change  and  as  its  functional  alternatives  increase 
or  decrease  in  appeal.  It  is  one  index  of  the  integration,  or  lack  of  integration, 
of  Jamaican  society. 
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THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  JAMAICA  WITH  MODIFIED 
CROWN  COLONY  GOVERNMENT 

Bt 

RuNAU)  V.  SlBES 

In  1884  an  elective  element  was  introduced  into  the  system  of  crown 
colony  government  in  Jamaica.  The  Legislative  Council  was  to  consist  of 
nine  elective  and  four  ex  officio  members,  plus  as  many  as  five  nominated 
persons.  A  concession  to  the  representative  element  was  made  in  the 
provision  that  the  votes  of  the  ex  officio  and  nominated  members  should 
not  be  taken  on  a  money  bill,  vote  or  resolution  if  as  many  as  si.\  elected 
members  voted  against  it,  or  on  any  other  bill,  vote  or  resolution  if  all  the 
elective  members  were  opposed.  But  this  concession  was  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  Governor  worked  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  his  Privy  Council 
and  money  bills  could  be  introduced  only  by  him  or  with  his  approval.  If  the 
elected  members  used  their  special  powers  against  a  bill,  the  Governor 
could  cause  it  to  be  passed  after  declaring  it  to  be  of  ‘paramount  importance 
—  a  provision  that  would  make  it  necessary  to  name  the  full  complement 
of  nominated  members  should  the  occasion  arise.  Legislation  that  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  undesirable  could  be  prevented  by  the  Governor’s  use  of  his 
powers  of  veto  and  reservation.  He  had  an  original  and  a  casting  vote  and 
either  he  or  a  specially  named  person  was  to  preside  in  the  Council  and 
direct  its  proceedings.  The  initiative  in  government  thus  lay  with  the 
Governor  and  his  advisers,  and  the  function  of  the  elected  members  would 
become  one  of  criticism  of  bills  without  the  requirement  that  they  be 
ultimately  responsible  for  legislation.® 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  elected  in  1884  were  white 
in  the  Jamaican  sense  of  the  word.  They  represented  business  and  agriculture 
and  most  of  them  had  had  previous  experience  in  local  government  in  the 
island.  While  not  satisfied  with  the  new  constitution,  they  recognized  the 
need  of  co-operation  if  only  in  the  hope  of  future  concessions.  More  hopeful 
opinion  outside  of  the  Legislative  Council  envisaged  the  eventual  adoption 
of  both  representative  and  responsible  government  within  the  existing 
framework  of  society  in  Jamaica.** 

The  success  of  the  new  constitution  —  as  measured  by  the  continue<l 

aThe  Order-in-Council  of  1884  may  be  found  in  Minutes  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica 
(hereafter  M.L.C.),  XIX,  Appendix  E,  pp.  3-7.  Ronald  V.  Sires,  "The  Jamaica  Constitution 
of  1884”,  Social  and  Economic  Studies,  University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  Mona, 
Jamaica,  Vol.  3,  No.  1  (June,  1954),  pp.  64-81.  It  was  decided  that  for  the  time  being 
the  full  number  of  nominated  members  would  not  be  chosen. 

bSires,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  79-80. 
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operation  of  its  essential  provisions  —  would  depend  on  the  balance  of 
favourable  and  unfavourable  conditions.  Among  the  former  would  be 
(1)  the  ability  of  the  Governor  and  the  various  elements  of  the  Legislative 
Council  to  get  along;  (2)  the  maintenance  of  economic  conditions  on  a 
reasonably  even  keel;  and  (3)  the  continuance  of  a  socio-economic  system 
in  which  the  power  to  command  would  rest  with  white  (and  perhaps 
coloured)  leaders  in  agriculture,  business  and  government.  If,  however,  the 
Governor  and  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  failed  to  maintain 
friendly  working  relations;  if  the  economic  life  of  Jamaica  were  to  suffer 
from  acute  depression,  leading  perhaps  to  labour  violence;  or  if  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  large  black  element  in  the  population  should  become  conscious 
of  its  inferior  position  and  find  capable  leaders  with  a  positive  democratic 
programme  —  then  the  political  constitution  might  have  to  be  amended  or 
even  abolished  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

The  constitution  of  1884  had  been  in  operation  for  only  a  year  when  a 
resolution  was  passed  that  the  number  of  elective  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  should  be  increased  to  fourteen,  so  that  each  parish  would  be 
directly  represented.  As  if  anticipating  a  refusal  by  the  Colonial  Office,  i* 
was  suggested  that  the  number  of  ex  officio  and  nominated  members  might 
be  concurrently  raised  to  fifteen  in  order  to  maintain  the  preponderant 
imperial  power  in  the  affairs  of  Jamaica.®  The  Colonial  Office  did  not  look 
with  favour  on  the  proposal  because  it  might  endanger  the  paramount  power 
and  feared  that  there  might  be  difficultly  in  finding  enough  qualified 
government  officials  for  the  extra  appointments  to  the  Legislative  Council. 
The  paramount  power  might  be  protected  by  giving  to  the  Governor  and 
his  Privy  Council  the  authority  to  pass  temporary  laws  to  maintain  public 
order  and  imperial  interests  in  times  of  emergency.  The  rights  of  persons 
in  the  employ  of  the  government  of  Jamaica  would  have  to  be  clearly 
protected  by  a  public  law.** 

The  Legislative  Council  saw  no  objection  to  giving  security  to  public 
employees  but  objected  to  granting  special  legislative  power  to  the  Governor 
and  Privy  Council.®  The  Colonial  Office  took  full  advantage  of  the 
resolutions  of  October,  1885,  and  suggested  that  if  the  Legislative  Council 
could  show  any  strong  objection  to  giving  emergency  powers  to  the 
Governor  and  Privy  Council,  the  Crown  might  be  provided  with  a  majority 
in  the  Legislative  Council  through  the  appointment  of  more  members!  It 
such  a  change  were  made  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  all  the  nominated 
members  to  attend  sessions  or  for  the  Governor  to  name  a  full  list  of  such 
members.  A  proposal  that  had  been  made  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
increasing  local  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  island  was  thus  turned  into  a 

a.M.L.C.,  October  20,  1885,  pp.  96-97.  The  actual  vote  on  the  resolution  was  four  to  four, 
the  Governor  using  his  casting  vote  in  favour  without  committing  himself  to  active  support 
of  the  proposal. 

hMess.-ige  of  Governor  Norman  to  Legislative  Council,  September  22,  1886,  pp.  8-9, 

cM.L.C.,  October  11,  1887,  pp.  41-42. 
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means  of  maintaining  imperial  control.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
Legislative  Council  decided  that  an  increase  in  its  membership  was 
inadvisable.  The  Colonial  OflBce  had  won  the  first  skirmish.* 

Except  for  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  increasing  the  membership 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  sessions  from  1885  to  1890  were  relatively 
uneventful.  In  the  first  session  of  1891,  however,  the  elective  members  made 
use  of  their  special  powers  by  rejecting  six  financial  proposals  of  the 
executive  government.  Governor  Blake  reported  “an  increased  tendency 
among  elected  members  to  pre-arrange  thir  voting”  and  thought  that  its 
continuance  would  require  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nominated 
members.’’  In  1892  he  suggested  to  the  Colonial  Office  that  his  relations 
with  the  elected  members  might  be  improved  if  he  were  relieved  of  his 
responsibility  of  presiding  at  sessions  of  the  Legislative  Council.  The 
suggestion  was  heeded  and  on  January  30,  1893  an  Order-in-Council  was 
issued  by  which  the  Collector-General  was  to  preside  and  the  Legislative 
Council  was  to  elect  its  own  vice  president.®  The  elective  members  were 
resentful  that  they  had  not  been  previously  consulted  regarding  the 
proposed  changes  and  there  were  difficulties  between  them  and  Blake  over 
the  provisions  of  a  law  to  provide  money  for  road  construction.  The 
elected  members  preferred  to  choose  their  own  president  and  repeated  their 
desire  for  an  increase  in  their  own  number  even  if  it  meant  enlarging  the 
nominated  element  in  the  Legislative  Council.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
Colonial  Office  in  1894  decided  to  return  the  Governor  to  his  position  as 
president  of  the  Legislative  Council.  These  differences  between  the 
Governor  and  the  elected  members  did  not  arise  from  an  active  or  informed 
public  opinion  in  Jamaica.  In  the  general  election  of  1889  there  had  been 
but  one  contested  seat,  and  in  a  special  election  in  1892  only  a  third  of  the 
registered  voters  had  cast  their  ballots.** 

Meanwhile  the  repeated  requests  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  elected 
members  were  under  consideration  at  the  Colonial  Office.  When  a  Jamaican 
statute  had  been  passed  to  protect  the  salaries  of  office-holders  in  Jamaica, 
the  Imperial  Government  promulgated  an  Order-in-Council  that  met  the 
wishes  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  at  the  same  time  maintained  the 
special  powers  of  the  Governor.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  elected 
members  to  fourteen  was  balanced  by  the  provision  that  there  should  be 
a  total  of  five  ex  officio  members  plus  not  more  than  ten  additional  persons 
named  by  the  Governor,  the  intimation  being  that  the  latter  group  would 

■M.L.C.,  April  5,  1888,  pp.  3-4,  and  April  26,  1888,  p.  69. 

bBIake  to  Knutsford,  No.  106,  May  4,  1891  (Jamaica  Archives).  Similar  difficulties 
were  experienced  in  1892;  same  to  same.  No.  55,  March  7,  1892  (Jamaica  Archives); 

March  3,  1892. 

c"Correspondence  respecting  a  Change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Jamaica”,  Pari.  Pap.,  1893,  C.  6997;  Handbook  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica,  193H, 
pp.  xxiv-xxvi. 

AM.L.C.,  February  28,  1893,  p.  7;  Blake  to  Ripon,  No.  371,  November  23,  1892,  No.  48, 
February  9,  1894,  and  No.  74,  March  13,  1894  (Jamaica  Archives). 
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not  be  brought  up  to  its  full  complement  except  in  case  of  necessity.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  elected  members  would  be  in  a  majority  and 
their  special  powers  in  legislation  were  specifically  maintained.  The  votes 
of  the  ex  officio  and  nominated  members  would  not  be  taken  if  nine  elected 
members  voted  against  a  finance  bill  or  resolution,  or  if  fourteen  such 
members  voted  against  any  other  bill  or  resolution.  This  special  ‘power  of 
the  nine’  (or  of  the  fourteen)  was  limited  by  the  clause,  “unless  the 
Governor  shall  have  declared  his  opinion  that  the  passage  of  such  law,  vote, 
or  resolution  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  public  interest.”  It  was 
assumed,  though  not  formally  stated,  that  in  such  cases  the  Governor  would 
name  enough  members  to  bring  the  total  of  ex  officio  and  nominated 
members  to  fifteen  to  over-ride  the  votes  of  the  elected  members.  Without 
this  power  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  the  ‘paramount  power’  would  have 
been  inoperative.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  Imperial  Government  that  the 
additional  members  would  not  have  to  be  appointed.* 

It  might  have  been  possible  to  avoid  increasing  the  nominated  membership 
to  its  full  strength  if  the  economic  life  of  Jamaica  had  been  maintained  at 
a  reasonably  prosperous  level.  The  income  of  the  Government  was  based 
largely  on  import  duties  and  an  excise  on  rum.  The  island  had  enjoyed  a 
moderate  prosperity  from  1887-88  to  1894-95  but  entered  a  period  of 
depression  after  that  time.  Exports  of  island  produce  fell  from  £.1,983,000 
in  1893-94  to  £1,378,000  in  1897-98,  and  import  duties  fell  from  £360,886 
in  1895-96  to  £282,751  in  1897-98.  Such  a  decline  in  both  production  values 
and  government  income  called  for  an  investigation  into  causes  and  possible 
remedies.  The  report  of  Sir  David  Barbour  pointed  to  certain  weaknesses 
in  the  constitutional  system  of  Jamaica.  The  Colonial  Office  placed  the 
responsibility  for  government  finances  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  who, 
in  tiurn,  was  somewhat  restricted  by  the  special  powers  of  the  elected 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  ‘power  of  the  six’  (later  the  ‘power 
of  the  nine’)  forced  the  Governor  to  take  cognizance  of  the  preferences  of 
the  elected  members  in  such  matters  as  the  recent  negotiation  of  a  railway 
contract;  and  there  were  basic  differences  between  the  Governor  and  the 
elected  members  as  to  balancing  receipts  and  expenditures,  the  former  desir¬ 
ing  increases  in  taxation  and  the  latter  preferring  reductions  in  expenditure. 
The  elective  members  could  delay  and  refuse  to  sanction  expenditures  but 
political  responsibility  could  not  be  placed  upon  them.  Sir  David  Barbour 
suggested  that,  since  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  political  responsibility  on 
the  elected  members,  it  would  be  advisable  to  bring  the  nominated  element 
in  the  Legislative  Council  to  its  full  strength  so  that  the  Governor  could 
quickly  make  the  necessary  declarations  that  specific  bills  or  resolutions  were 
of  paramount  importance.  This  could  be  done  without  any  change  in  existing 
Orders-in-Council.'’ 

>Order-in-Council  of  October  3,  1895,  in  M.L.C.,  XXXVI,  pp.  5-8;  also  in  Handbook  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica,  1938,  pp.  xxx-xxxiv  and  10-32. 
b"Report  on  the  Finances  of  Jamaica,  by  Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I.,  February,  1899”, 
Pari.  Pap.,  1899,  C.  9412. 
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The  legislative  session  of  1899  began  before  the  contents  of  the  Barbour 
report  had  been  made  public.  When  a  tariff  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Government,  the  elected  members  took  the  unusual  step  of  voting  against 
the  first  reading  until  the  Barbour  report  was  received  and  the  annual 
estimates  considered.  Governor  Hemming  obviously  considered  the  bill  to 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  but  could  not  invoke  the  paramount  power 
unless  there  were  enough  ex  officio  and  nominated  members  to  over-ride 
the  votes  of  the  elected  members.  He  telegraphed  the  Colonial  Office  for 
advice  as  to  making  appointments  and  was  told  by  Joseph  Chamberlain  to 
take  whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  get  the  first  reading  on  the  tariff  bill 
passed.  Hemming  thereupon  named  four  additional  members  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  and  forced  the  passage  of  the  first  reading  as  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance.  His  action  caused  great  resentment  in  Jamaica  and 
led  to  discussions  between  him  and  various  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  looking  toward  the  dropping  of  the  new  members  in  return  for  a 
promise  of  co-operation  by  the  elected  members  in  sending  the  bill  through 
the  remaining  stages.  Hemming  agreed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  four 
members  and  the  bill  was  passed  without  difficult)’.®  Chamberlain  in¬ 
formed  the  Governor  that  the  members  should  not  have  been  withdrawn 
without  his  sanction  and  in  1900  had  the  seats  refilled.** 

The  use  of  the  paramount  power  by  the  appointment  of  four  members  to 
the  Legislative  Council  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  elected  members  and  their 
supporters  in  the  island,  who  felt  that  the  appointments,  while  strictly  legal 
under  the  Order-in-Council  of  1895,  were  against  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system.  The  victory  of  the  Governor  and  the  Colonial  Office  was 
complete  and  the  elected  members  knew  it  only  too  well.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  century  to  1914  there  were  no  serious  crises  between  the 
Governor  and  the  whole  body  of  elected  members.  Rising  prosperity 
ii^roved  the  position  of  the  Jamaican  treasury  and  made  it  unnecessary  to 
use  the  paramount  power  of  the  Governor  in  legislation.  Nevertheless,  the 
presence  of  the  four  additional  members  did  rankle  in  the  minds  of  the 
elected  members.  In  the  session  of  1901  a  resolution  was  proposed  that  the 
presence  of  the  four  members  was  “irritating  and  humiliating  to  the  whole 
Council,  and  a  menace  to  the  free  and  independent  action  of  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  in  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers.” 
A  somewhat  milder  resolution  was  finally  passed,  but  the  Colonial  Office 
insisted  that  no  distinction  could  be  made  among  the  nominated  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  Chamberlain  advised  Governor  Hemming  that 
while  it  might  at  times  be  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  full  attendance  of  all 
of  the  nominated  members,  attendance  could  be  forced  should  the  need 
arise.®  The  disappointment  among  the  elected  members  at  the  unfavourable 

aM.L.C.,  March  15-May  17,  1899,  passim. 

hDaily  Gleaner  (KinKston),  September  1,  1901,  p.  9. 

cM.L.C.,  March  5,  1901,  pp.  21-22,  and  Appendix  XIX. 
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turn  of  events  is  seen  in  their  poor  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  The  sessions  up  to  1914  were  uneventful  except  that  in 
1910  an  elected  member  made  a  motion  that  the  Governor  should  remove 
the  four  nominated  members  whose  presence  caused  the  elected  members  to 
be  outnumbered.  The  motion  was  lost  without  a  division.  In  the  same  session 
the  Legislative  Council  passed  a  resolution  expressing  its  full  confidence  in 
the  Governor."  During  the  period  under  discussion  the  low  level  of  political 
interest  in  Jamaica  was  reflected  in  the  small  number  of  persons  who  had 
their  names  entered  on  the  lists  of  registered  voters,  and  in  the  large  number 
of  uncontested  elections  in  1906  and  1911.*’  For  those  who  wanted  to  avoid 
political  controversy  die  period  from  1900  to  1914  was  very  satisfactory;  for 
those  who  hop>ed  for  some  increase  in  self-government  it  was  a  time  of 
political  stagnation. 

Nothing  of  constitutional  importance  took  place  in  Jamaica  during  the 
course  of  the  first  World  War.  The  ‘power  of  the  nine’  was  used  on  two 
occasions  (1916  and  1917)  and  the  Governor  did  not  invoke  his  authority 
to  over-ride  them.  The  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council  show  that  on 
a  number  of  occasions  the  elective  members  were  divided  in  their  votes 
on  financial  matters.®  After  1918,  however,  Jamaicans  had  to  face  up  the 
uncertainties  of  the  post-war  period.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour  dissatisfaction  and  the  future  of  agricultural  prices  and  governmental 
finances  was  problematical.  In  the  midst  of  these  uncertainties  and  in  the 
light  of  an  imminent  election,  a  number  of  Jamaican  politicians  began  to 
broach  the  subject  of  constitutional  reform  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
power  of  the  elective  members  in  relation  to  the  Governor.  While  con¬ 
stitutional  reform  was  in  no  sense  an  issue  in  the  election  held  in  late 
January  and  early  February,  1920,  there  was  considerable  interest  in  it 
among  the  elective  members  of  the  new  Legislative  Gouncil;  and  on  June  9, 
1920,  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  a  constitution  that  would  make 
possible  “a  closer  association  between  the  Executive  and  the  Elected 
Members  and  the  Nominated  Members  as  regards  the  administration  of  the 
colony.”**  It  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  the  agitation  for 
constitutional  change  got  under  way.  The  Representative  Government 
Association  and  the  Jamaica  Political  Reform  Association  were  fonned  to 

aM.L.C.,  April  21  and  March  10,  1910,  pp.  236-37,  134,  and  Appendix  L.  The  opposition 
to  Governor  Olivier  was  carried  on  by  one  elected  menaber  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

bThe  number  of  persons  on  the  election  rolls  for  selected  years  was  as  follows:  1896—38,376; 
1901-16,256;  1905-06-18,607;  1910-11-27,257. 

The  population  of  Jamaica  in  1911  was  831,383.  Handbook  of  Jamaica,  1913  pp.  85-86; 
Census  of  Jamaica  and  its  Dependencies,  1911  (Kingston,  Jamaica),  p.  2.  In  the  election 
of  1906  there  were  six  unopposed  returns  and  1,628  votes  were  cast  in  the  eight  other 
constituencies;  in  1911  there  were  five  unopposed  returns  and  7,449  persons  out  of  a  total 
of  17,958  cast  their  ballots  in  the  nine  remaining  contested  elections.  Hume  Wrong, 
Government  of  the  West  Indies  (Oxford,  1923),  p.  130. 
cM.L.C.,  1915-1918,  passim. 

AM.L.C.,  June  9,  1920,  p.  213.  The  vote  on  the  resolutions  was  eleven  to  ten,  the  latter 
including  only  ex  officio  and  nominated  members. 
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create  public  interest  in  the  movement.  While  speeches  made  at  public  meet¬ 
ings  were  conspicuously  vague  in  content,  we  see  in  them  a  desire  to  increase 
the  powers  of  the  elected  members  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  which 
might  be  brought  about  by  having  a  clear-cut  elective  majority  in  the 
Legislative  Council.®  Some  interest  was  shown  in  the  idea  of  giving  to  some 
of  the  elective  members  a  seat  in  the  Governor  s  Privy  Council  so  that  they 
might  have  a  voice  in  framing  legislation  and  gain  administrative  experience 
as  well.  One  writer  to  the  Daily  Gleaner  thought  that  such  a  reform,  coupled 
with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  nominated  members  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  would  give  self-government  to  Jamaica.  Evidently,  more  solid 
thinking  on  constitutional  problems  was  rtxjuired  of  Jamaicans  before  they 
would  be  ready  to  make  the  transition  from  the  tutelage  of  the  Imperial 
Government.'’ 

While  the  movement  for  constitutional  change  in  1920-21  came  from  a 
portion  of  the  white  and  coloured  population,  some  interest  was  shown  by 
Negroes.  At  some  of  the  meetings  in  Kingston  we  find  one  or  more 
representatives  of  the  United  Negro  Improvement  Association,  one  of  whom 
expressed  the  thought  that  a  government  under  the  control  of  Jamaicans 
would  provide  a  satisfactory  water  supply  for  the  poorer  areas  of  Kingston 
and  use  the  services  of  more  non-whites  in  government.  But  despite  this 
evidence  of  participation,  the  day  of  the  Negro  in  the  political  life  of 
Jamaica  had  not  yet  arrived.® 

The  agitation  for  reform  lacked  adequate  support  in  the  electorate,  not  to 
mention  those  who  did  not  possess  the  right  to  vote.  The  general  indifference 
to  political  problems  was  so  great  that  in  the  election  of  1920  there  were 
nine  uncontested  seats,  and  in  the  five  other  constituencies  only  3,858  out 
of  17,958  voters  cast  their  ballots.*'  There  were  serious  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  some  as  to  whether  Jamaicans  were  ready  for  more  self-government.  The 
Daily  Gleaner  used  its  editorial  columns  in  opposition.  “It  is  an  excess  of 
loquacity  that  afflicts  the  Legislative  Council  now”,  wrote  the  editor,  “that, 
and  an  excess  of  resolutions  and  bills  and  academic  propositions.”  Looking 
forward  to  the  imminent  arrival  of  Mr.  E.  F.  L.  Wood,  who  was  being  sent 
by  the  Imperial  Government  to  study  and  report  ( inter  alia )  on  problems  of 
government  in  the  British  West  Indies,  the  editor  suggested  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  might  find  “that  they  have  not  as  much 
to  say  as  they  originally  may  have  thought  they  had,  or  perhaps  they  will 
find  that  it  is  better  not  to  say  too  much.”® 

aSpeech  of  Hon.  A.  G.  Nash,  reported  in  Dattu  Gleaner,  August  27,  1921,  p.  3. 
bDaily  Gleaner,  August  29,  1921,  p.  6,  and  November  15,  1921,  pp.  13-14. 
eDaily  Gleaner,  September  5,  1921,  p.  3. 

dl^nder  island  acts  of  1908  and  1909,  the  right  to  vote  was  given  to  adult  males  who 
paid  rates  of  10s.  on  real  property  or  30s.  on  personal  property,  or  received  an  annual  salary 
or  wage  of  at  least  £50.  A  law  of  1919  granted  the  suffrage  to  women  under  somewhat 
heavier  qualifications.  Wrong,  op.  cit.,  p.  130. 

eDaily  Gleaner,  August  31,  1921,  p.  8;  August  30,  p.  6;  September  7,  p.  8;  September  12, 
p.  10;  editorial.  "When  He  Comes”,  November  15. 
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In  his  report  on  the  constitutional  problems  of  Jamaica  and  the  other 
British  West  Indian  territories,  Mr.  Wood  ( later  Lord  Halifax )  described  two 
stages  of  political  development:  ( 1 )  the  substitution  of  election  for  nomina¬ 
tion  in  the  choice  of  uno£Bcial  members  of  legislative  councils  of  crown  colonies 
retaining  at  first  a  government  majority  of  official  members;  ( 2 )  the  transfer 
to  a  majority  of  elected  members  but  with  the  nominated  members  free  to 
vote  as  they  desired.  Jamaica  had  reached  a  point  that  would  permit  her 
to  advance  to  the  second  stage  of  development;  but  neither  Jamaica  nor 
any  other  British  West  Indian  colony  had  a  sufficiently  large  educated  and 
politically  capable  body  of  citizens  to  permit  a  forward  movement  to  full 
representative  government.  Wood  suggested  the  creation  of  a  new  Legi.s- 
lative  Council  for  Jamaica  with  fourteen  elective  and  ten  non-elective 
members  —  three  ex  officios,  two  nominated  officials  and  five  nominated 
non-officials  —  the  latter  to  be  allowed  to  vote  without  dietation  by  the 
Governor. '  In  such  a  council,  all  questions  would  be  decided  by  simple 
majority  and  the  ‘power  of  the  nine’  (or  of  the  fourteen)  would  be 
unnecessary.  As  an  offset  to  the  power  of  the  elective  majority,  it  was 
proposed  to  give  to  the  Governor  the  power  to  pass  bills  of  paramount 
importance  after  taking  the  votes  of  only  the  ex  officio  meml>ers  regardless 
of  the  attitude  of  the  others.  Wood  recommended  the  creation  of  an 
executive  committee  to  advi.se  the  Governor  and  to  deal  with  finances  and 
such  matters  -  as  the  Governor  might  submit  to  it.  Being  composed  of 
ex  officio,  nominated  and  elective  members,  it  would  represent  an  attempt 
to  clarify  and  co-ordinate  the  views  of  the  executive  government  and  the 
elective  element.  A  constitution  on  these  lines  was  framed  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  but  if  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  elected  members  because  of  the 
definition  of  paramount  importance  in  the  clause  giving  to  the  Governor 
the  power  to  over-ride  them  in  matters  of  vital  importance.* 

For  the  time  being,  the  question  of  constitutional  change  in  Jamaica  was 
to  be  held  in  abeyance.  During  the  decade  of  the  1930’s,  however,  we  see 
the  development  of  conditions  and  attitudes  that  would  eventually  lead  to 
demands  for  a  fundamental  overhaul  of  constitutional  machinery.  The  files 
of  the  West  Indian  Critic  and  Review  for  1934  give  some  evidence  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  opeiatiori  of  modified  crown  colony  government:  the 
executive  government  had  no  policy  but  to  raise  and  spend  money  and  to 
avoid  deficits;  the  elective  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  were  not 
keeping  up  the  efforts  of  the  preceding  decade  for  constitutional  change 
and  spent  too  much  time  in  blustering  and  playing  to  the  galleiy';  Jamaica 
was  supinely  allowing  the  Governor  and  the  non-elective  members  to  provide 
leadership  and  were  thus  failing  to  make  proper  use  of  the  representative 
machinery.’’  While  these  comments  on  the  political  situation  would  in  them- 

“"Rtport  by  the  Hon.  E.  F.  L.  Wood  on  his  visit  to  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana”, 
Pari.  Pap.,  1922,  167§;  Wrong,  op.  cit.,  pp.  133-35;  Sydney  Olivier,  “Mr.  Wood  in 

the  West  Indies’”,  Cimtempbraty  Review,  CXXII  (Augbst,  1922),  pp.  152-60;  New  York 
Times,  August  22,  1926,  Section  II,  p.  16,  col.  2. 
bWest  Indian  Critic  and  Review,  IX  (March,  1934),  pp.  li-14;  (April,  1934),  pp.  3-5, 
7,  12-13;  (October,  1934),  pp.  15-16, 
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selves  be  an  insufficient  indication  of  general  discontent  in  Jamaica,  there 
were  other  tendencies  and  attitudes  which,  in  combination,  would  eventually 
lead  to  a  serious  reconsideration  of  the  constitutional  position. 

The  elective  membership  of  the  Legislative  Council  had  for  some  years 
after  1884  been  white,  but  by  1910  there  were  five  coloured  men  and  one 
Negro  in  a  total  of  fourteen.  From  that  time  onward  there  had  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  coloured  men  and  Negroes,  and  by  1935 
it  was  possible  for  some  to  say  (with  both  exaggeration  and  prejudice)  that 
the  Legislative  Council  had  been  “degraded  into  a  Council  of  black  men.** 
This  entrance  of  new  groups  into  the  Legislative  Council  was  indicative  of 
a  general  trend.  While  not  increasing  their  percentage  in  the  total  population 
of  Jamaica,  they  were  benefiting  by  increased  educational  advantages  and 
were  entering  in  increased  numbers  into  the  professional  elites  of  the  island, 
including  school  teaching.®  Coloured  men  and  Negroes  had  become  more 
conscious  of  the  need  to  have  their  inta-ests  represented  in  the  legislature 
and  were  electing  men  of  their  own  colour  to  do  it.  The  nature  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system,  however,  made  it  impossible  to  have  a  direct  and 
effective  representation  of  the  general  mass  of  coloured  and  Negro  elements. 
The  legal  qualifications  for  voting  and  for  membership  in  the  elective  side 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  along  with  the  fact  that  members  were  not 
paid  for  their  services,  meant  that  only  persons  of  property  and  income  were 
chosen.  At  an  earlier  period  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  enough 
Negroes  with  the  requisite  qualifications  for  public  offices  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  but  by  the  19^’s  a  considerable  number  were  available.  Black  men 
and  men  of  colour  were  showing  a  stronger  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
were  struggling  to  get  important  positions  in  government  and  to  attain  the 
prestige  which  these  positions  implied.  Under  the  circumstances,  their 
attitudes  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  ambivalence  —  their  upwanl 
struggle  evoked  a  strong  feeling  of  dislike  toward  whites  who  offered  active 
or  passive  resistance;  yet  tlieir  arrival  at  positions  of  prestige  induced  a 
tendency  to  think  and  act  in  harmony  with  the  dominant  standards  of  the 
whites.  Coloured  persons  and  Negroes,  said  a  contemporary  observer,  fought 
and  slandered  each  other  in  their  effort  to  achieve  white  status.^  When  the 
elective  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  would  eventually  propose  a 
constitution  for  Jamaica,  it  would  not  be  one  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
mass  of  coloured  and  black  people  of  the  island.  A  constitution  for  that 
purpose  would  have  to  come  from  leaders  who  freed  themselves  from  the 
principles  of  white  dominance  and  had  come  to  believe  in  leadership  by 
and  for  coloured  men  and  Negroes.  The  ineffective  tactics  of  the  elected 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  would  have  to  be  supplanted  by  the 

aWrong,  op.  cit.,  p.  130;  Leonard  Broom,  “The  Social  Differentiation  of  Jamaica”,  American 
Sociological  Review,  XIX  (April,  1954),  pp.  115-25.  Literacy  increased  from  52.5  per  cent 
in  1891  to  60.9  per  cent  in  1921  and  70.7  per  cent  in  1943.  Census  of  Jamaica  and  its 
Dependencies,  1911,  p.  10;  Eighth  Census  of  Jamaica  and  its  Dependencies,  1943  (Jamaica: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1945),  pp.  L,  LII,  LVI,  LVIII. 
bWest  Indian  Critic  and  Review,  X  (March,  1935),  pp.  12,  14-17;  (June,  1935),  pp.  7-8, 
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actions  of  men  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  government  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  general  population, 
with  the  aid  of  organized  political  parties. 

A  move  in  this  direction  came  with  the  formation  of  the  Jamaica  Pro¬ 
gressive  League  in  New  York  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  Adolphe 
Roberts.  Jamaican  voters  could  not  be  expected,  said  Roberts,  to  show  an 
interest  in  politics  when  they  had  to  choose  between  candidates  with  a 
large  annual  income  and  when  the  elected  members  were  in  a  minority  in 
the  Legislative  Ck>uncil.  Jamaicans  must  show  an  active  desire  for  liberty: 
“They  must  begin  to  act  as  a  people  within  the  framework  of  the  Empire 
and  cease  speaking  —  or  even  thinking  —  as  apathetic  subjects  under  a  Crown 
Colony  system  which  has  long  outlived  its  time  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  are,  in  fact,  a  people  .  .  .  The  awakening  of  a  consciousness  of 
nationality  is  what  is  needed  today.”  He  recommended  the  immediate 
building  of  a  political  party  to  promote  self-government  for  Jamaica.* 
Meanwhile  a  definite  interest  in  political  matters  was  being  shown  in  the 
formation  of  citizens’  associations  in  the  Kingston  area  to  organize  public 
discussions  of  current  problems.  A  more  important  move  came  in  1938  in 
the  formation  of  the  People’s  National  Party  (hereafter  to  be  referred  to  a.s- 
the  P.N.P. )  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Norman  Manley,  a  coloured  barrister 
and  former  Rhodes  scholar.  ’The  programme  of  the  party  was,  in  effect,  a 
prospectus  for  an  economic,  social  and  political  system  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  population  of  Jamaica  and  in  the  general  spirit  of  the  programme  of 
the  British  Labour  Party.  Large  estates  should  be  divided  into  small  tracts 
for  labouring  people,  who  should  be  taught  how  to  farm  efficiently.  Local 
industries  should  be  given  high  tariff  protection  and  luxuries  should  be 
heavily  taxed  to  provide  funds  for  adequate  wages.  All  government  functions 
should  be  carried  on  by  Jamaicans  and  the  island  should  move  toward 
Dominion  status.  Realizing  that  such  a  programme  would  require  an 
educated  leadership  and  clientele,  the  party  set  up  central  and  local 
committees  to  study  the  problems  that  would  have  to  be  faced  under  self- 
government.  'The  party  could  never  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  form  of 
government  or  with  any  substitute  that  kept  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  and  the  official  class,  or  of  elective  members  who  did  not  believe 
in  democratic  self-government.**  The  Jamaica  Progressive  League  continued 
its  separate  existence  —  a  unit  had  been  founded  in  Jamaica  as  well  —  but 
was  in  harmony  with  the  aims  of  the  P.N.P.® 

It  cannot  be  known  if  these  political  moves  would  ever  have  achieved  a 
tangible  result  had  not  labour  disturbances  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian 

«W.  Adolphe  Roberts,  Self-Government  for  Jamaica  (New  York;  Jamaica  Progressive  League 
of  New  York,  1936). 

bWilliam  E.  Gordon,  "Jamaicans  Strive  for  Dominion  Status”,  Crown  Colonist,  IX,  (June, 
1939),  p.  361. 

cW.  Adolphe  Roberts,  "Jamaicanising  Jamaica”,  Public  Opiniott  (Kingston),  May  13,  1939, 
p.  3. 
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colonies  already  brought  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  to  the  attention  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  The  prevailing  agricultural  system  of  Jamaica  was 
unable  to  compete  successfully  with  producers  elsewhere  and  did  not  provide 
regular  employment  and  adequate  wages  to  its  agricultural  labourer.s, 
particularly  in  a  decade  of  world  economic  depression.  The  lowered  deadi 
rate  of  recent  years  and  the  neglect  of  Jamaicans  to  practise  birth  control 
had  resulted  in  a  population  that  was  too  large  to  find  adequate  employment. 
Not  only  were  there  no  opportunities  for  Jamaicans  to  leave  the  island  to 
get  jobs,  but  former  emigrants  were  being  repatriated.  Some  of  the  un¬ 
employed  population  was  leaving  the  rural  districts  and  settling  in  Kingston 
and  environs  to  constitute  an  acute  urban  social  problem.  The  situation  came 
to  a  head  in  the  parish  of  Westmoreland  in  May,  1938,  where,  ironically 
enough,  the  Tate  and  Lyle  interests  were  building  a  sugar  factory  that  could 
contribute  to  a  lowering  of  the  costs  of  producing  sugar.  Disagreements  over 
wages  and  methods  of  payment,  as  well  as  over  inadequate  provision  for 
housing  led  to  serious  violence  and  the  use  of  the  armed  constabulary.  There 
were  labour  disturbances  in  Kingston,  Spanish  Town  and  other  places 
throughout  the  island  in  late  May  and  early  June,  in  protest  against  wages 
and  conditions  of  work.  While  labour  unions  played  some  part  in  these 
disturbances  they  were  the  lesult  of  the  desperation  of  workers  against  low 
wages,  irregular  employment  and  inadequate  housing.  They  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  concentrated  attack  on  fundamental  problems  in  the  island.* 

A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  August,  1938,  to  investigate  the 
situation  in  Jamaica  and  the  other  British  West  Indian  colonies,  where 
similar  outbreaks  had  taken  place.  The  Commission,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Lord  Moyne,  took  extensive  evidence  in  various  colonies  and  on  its  return 

to  England  in  April,  1939,  proceeded  to  write  its  report.  In  view  of  the  dark 
picture  which  the  Commission  drew  of  conditions  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
Imperial  Government  decided  to  postpone  publication  during  the  course  of 
the  second  World  War  and  called  on  the  Commission  to  submit  a  statement 
of  recommendations  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  interested  in  West  Indian 
affairs.  The  Commission  suggested  the  creation  of  a  West  Indian  Welfare 
Fund  to  be  financed  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  to  be  used  for  long 
range  programmes  of  economic,  social  and  educational  development.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  political  and  constitutional 
matters  were  modest  yet  significant:  all  sections  and  interests  in  each 
colony  should  receive  adequate  representation  and  the  numlier  of  official 
members  in  Legislative  Councils  should  be  limited  to  three;  elected  members 
should  be  given  an  insight  into  the  conduct  of  government  by  the  adoption 

aRepoft  (with  Appendices)  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  em/uire  into  the  Disturbances 
.which  occurred  on  Frame  Estate  in  Westmoreland  on  2nd  May,  1938  (Kingston: 

Government  Printing  Office,  1938);  Report  (with  Appendices)  of  the  Commission  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  Disturbances  which  occurred  in  Jamaica  between  the  23rd  May  and 
Hth  June,  1938  (Kingston,  Government  Printing  Oftice,  1938);  “The  West  Indian  Problem", 
Crown  Colonist,  VIII  (November,  1938),  p.  570;  “Labour  Conditions  in  the  West  Indies”, 
Crown  Colonist,  IX  (October,  1939),  pp.  586-87, 
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of  an  advisory  committee  system;  official  policy  should  encourage  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  universal  adult  suffrage  and  the  qualifications  for  membership  in 
Legislative  Councils  should  be  r^uced.* 

The  Imperial  Government  instituted  a  formal  attack  on  economic  and 
social  problems  in  the  West  Indian  and  other  colonies  in  the  passage  of  the 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  of  1940,  under  which  the  colonies 
were  to  be  encouraged  to  plan  their  own  economic  and  social  development 
with  financial  and  technical  assistance  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Imperial  Government  likewise  committed  itself  to  positive  encouragement 
of  colonial  desires  for  democratic  change.  “We  are  pledged”,  said  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  1942,  “to  guide  colonial  people  along 
the  road  to  self-government  within  the  framework  of  the  British  Empire.”** 
The  movement  for  a  new  constitution  in  Jamaica  must  thus  be  viewed 
against  a  background  that  included  economic  depression  and  labour  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  the  growth  of  political  consciousness  leading  to  the  formation 
of  political  groups  and  a  political  party,  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  in  the  midst  of  a  desjjerate  war,  to  deal  with  both 
economic  and  constitutional  problems.  The  constitution  that  was  to  emerge 
would  have  to  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  leading  groups  in  the 
island  while  giving  adequate  protection  to  imperial  interests. 

In  1939  a  committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica  presented  the 
outlines  of  a  new  constitution  similar  to  that  which  had  been  in  operation 
from  1854  to  1866.  It  called  for  a  return  to  bi-cameralism,  with  an  elective 
lower  house  of  fourteen  members,  a  nominated  upper  house,  and  an 
executive  committee  to  seiA’e  as  the  organ  of  communication  between  the 
Governor  and  the  legislature.  The  aims  of  the  sponsors  of  the  ‘Smith 
constitution’,  as  it  was  called  from  its  principal  author,  were  in  no  real  sense 
democratic.®  They  hoped  that  the  revived  House  of  Assembly,  freed  from 
the  embarrassing  presence  of  ex  officio  and  nominated  members,  would  be 
able  to  grasp  the  leadership  under  a  constitution  that  gave  to  Jamaica  a 
modified  form  of  the  old  colonial  system.  There  is  nothing  in  the  proposals 
to  suggest  that  the  authors  were  concmied  over  the  serious  economic 
problems  of  the  island.  No  account  was  taken,  even  by  implication,  of  thti 
importance  of  political  parties  in  a  constitutional  system,  and  responsible 
government  in  the  English  sense  was  of  no  interest  to  them.® 

After  due  consideration,  and  with  the  aid  of  conferences  with  Governor 
Richards  in  Ix)ndon,  the  Colonial  Office  shelved  the  ‘Smith  constitution’  and 
made  fresh  proposals.  Fearing  a  return  to  the  older  bi-cameralism,  the 

n“West  India  Royal  Commission,  1938-39  —  Recommendations”,  Pari.  Pap.,  1940,  Cmd.  6174. 
b‘The  Colonial  Empire  (1939-1947)”,  Pari.  Pap.,  1947,  Cmd.  7167,  pp.  10-12,  15. 
cThe  leader  in  this  movement  of  the  elected  members  for  a  return  to  bi-cameralism  was  Mr. 
J.  A.  G.  Smith,  a  Negro  leader  of  middle  class  sympathies  who  wanted  the  elected  members 
to  free  themselves  from  control  by  Governor  and  nominated  members.  While  black  in 
physical  colour  he  was  ‘white*  in  social  values. 
dM.L.C.,  LXXXI  (1939),  AppendU  XXXIII;  “Jamaica  Constitution**,  Pari,  Pap.  1943, 
Cmd.  6427.  n*.  ^14, 
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Colonial  Office  sketched  a  constitution  which  it  would  be  willing  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  Jamaica.  The  Legislative  Council  would  be  enlarged  to  at  least 
forty  members,  of  whom  twenty-eight  would  be  elected.  The  number  of 
ex  officio  members  would  be  reduced  from  five  to  three  and  the  nominated 
members  would  be  permitted  to  vote  without  dictation  from  the  Governor. 
If  the  Legislative  Council  refused  to  pass  a  bill  which  the  Governor  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  paramount  importance,  he  might  declare  it  passed  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  introduced  or  with  such  amendments  as  he  saw  fit. 
If  these  proposals  were  acceptable  to  the  existing  Legislative  Council,  the 
Governor  might  retire  from  the  presidency  of  the  Council  in  favour  of  a 
speaker,  who  might  eventually  be  chosen  by  the  members,  subject  to  the 
Governor’s  approval.  Universal  adult  suffrage  would  be  introduced  for  island 
elections  after  a  new  census  had  been  taken." 

A  conference  of  the  P.N.P.  in  May,  1941,  decided  to  accept  the  ‘Moyne 
constitution’  if  changes  were  made  in  it  in  the  direction  of  responsible 
government  for  Jamaica.  The  party  asked  for  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
ministries  to  be  headed  by  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
with  a  view  to  their  getting  training  in  policy  and  administration.  The 
Governor  should  work  with,  and  act  on  the  advice  of,  a  Privy  Council  witli 
a  majority  of  its  members  chosen  by  and  from  the  dective  membership  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  The  paramount  power  of  the  Governor  should  be 
used  on  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  never  in  relation  to  a  bill  that 
had  been  turned  down  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Legislative  Council. 
The  nominated  (but  not  ex  officio)  membership  should  be  limited  to  five 
and  should  provide  representation  for  racial  minorities.  It  was  hoped  that 
such  a  transitional  system  would  later  be  superseded  by  one  based  on  a  full 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  responsible  government.** 

The  elective  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  —  except  Mr.  J.  A.  G. 
Smith  —  were  at  least  open-minded  toward  the  ‘Moyne  constitution’  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  consult  with  their  ‘constituents’  before  debating  it 
formally.  But  on  August  21,  1941,  after  three  days  of  discussion  eight 
elected  and  three  nominated  members  joined  hands  to  turn  down  the  Moyne 
proposals  and  request  a  reconsideration  of  the  ‘Smith  constitution’.®  This 
action  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  He  was  unwilling  to  revive  bi-cameralism  in 
Jamaica  or  to  limit  the  paramount  powers  of  the  Governor,  but  was 
favourably  disposed  toward  introducing  an  elective  element  into  the  Privy 
Council  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  P.N.P.^  By  the  spring  of 
1942  the  general  membership  of  the  Legislative  Council  had  become  more 

aAf.L.C.,  March  12,  1941,  pp.  106-08. 

bV.  L.  Arnett,  “The  Party  Conference”,  Public  Opinion,  May  10,  1941,  p.  12;  Spotli^t, 
June,  1941,  pp.  8-9.  In  this  proposal,  “Privy  Council”  is  synonymous  with  Executive 
Council. 

cCrown  Colonist,  XI  (June,  1941),  p.  289;  Spotlight,  September,  1941,  pp.  9-11. 

dLord  Moyne  to  Governor  Richards,  January  5,  1942,  M.L.C.,  February  10,  1942,  pp.  4-5. 
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open-minded  toward  the  proposals  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  negatived  a 
further  resolution  of  Smith  in  favour  of  his  proposed  constitution  of  1939.“ 
In  order  to  avoid  the  charge  that  it  was  intransigent  and  radical,  and  also 
to  find  a  common  basis  of  agreement  on  constitutional  problems,  the  P.N.P. 
made  contact  with  the  Federation  of  Citizens’  Associations,  the  Jamaica 
Imperial  Association  (a  conservative  group)  and  the  elected  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  with  a  view  to  framing  a  proposal  that  would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  all.^  Out  of  the  discussions  that  ensued  came  a  document  that  became 
the  basis  for  the  creation  of  a  new  constitutional  system  for  Jamaica.  It  was 
a  compromise  between  the  ‘Smith  constitution’  of  1939,  the  ‘Moyne  con¬ 
stitution’  of  1941  and  the  suggestions  already  made  by  the  P.N.P. 

The  new  proposal  envisaged  a  bi-cameral  system  that  would  make  possible 
the  eventual  achievement  ol  responsible  government  for  Jamaica.  The  idea 
of  an  executive  committee  to  serve  as  an  organ  of  communication  between 
Governor  and  legislature  was  discarded  in  favour  of  one  that  might  develop 
into  a  cabinet  in  the  British  sense.  For  the  time  being,  a  number  of  members 
of  the  elective  lower  house  should  not  only  be  members  of  the  executive 
committee  but  also  serve  as  departmental  ministers  to  learn  the  essentials 
of  administration.  The  veto  power  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
at  ail;  or  at  least  it  should  be  limited  by  explicit  constitutional  provisions 
including  the  right  of  appeal  to  His  Majesty  in  Council.  The  paramount 
power  of  the  Governor  was  considered  to  be  “contrary  to  the  principles  of 
representative  as  well  as  responsible  government.”  The  new  proposal 
suggested  that  the  Jamaican  civil  service  be  controlled  by  a  local  civil  service 
commission  until  such  time  as  a  British  West  Indian  civil  service  might  be 
organized.® 

The  Colonial  Office  decided  to  accept  the  proposals  as  far  as  they  related 
to  the  form  of  government  in  Jamaica  —  bi-cameralism,  an  executive 
committee  with  large  powers  and  the  introduction  of  a  limited  system  of 
ministers  chosen  by  the  lower  house  —  although  the  latter  was  thought  not 
to  require  specific  enactment.  The  Colonial  Office  refusetl,  however,  to 
consider  any  important  limitation  on  the  Governor’s  powers  of  veto, 
reservation  or  certification  (the  paramount  power),  which  wore  considered 
to  be  necessary  for  those  rare  occasions  when  the  legislature  might  pass 
inadmissible  legislation  or  refuse  to  pass  bills  which  the  Governor  or  the 
Colonial  Office  considered  to  be  essential.  The  idea  of  a  locally-appointed 
and  locally-controlled  civil  service  to  be  placed  eventually  under  a  West 
Indian  civil  service  was  unacceptable  to  the  Colonial  Office.  A  period  of 
five  years  would  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  a  new  constitution  was 
a  success  and  might  be  modified  to  permit  further  instalments  of  self 
government.** 

aM.L.C.,  March  10,  1942,  pp.  93-94. 
bSpotUght,  April,  1942,  p.  17. 

cParl.  Pap.,  1943,  Cmd.  6427,  pp.  5-7.  The  representatives  of  the  Jamaica  Imperial 
Association  did  not  co-operatc  in  forwarding  the  proposak  to  the  Colonial  Office. 
dIbid.,  pp.  2-4. 
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A  general  agreement  had  thus  been  reached  on  the  main  provisions  of  a 
constitution,  with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  the  veto,  reservation  and 
certification.  There  remained  the  task  of  putting  into  final  form  an  Order- 
in-Council  embodying  the  decisions  that  had  been  reached  after  years  of 
discussions  in  a  time  of  national  crisis.  A  formal  ‘prayer’  for  the  new 
constitution  was  made  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica  on  October  11, 
1944;  the  Legislative  Council  was  dissolved  on  November  18  and  the  Order- 
in-Council  embodying  the  constitution  was  proclaimed  as  being  in  effect 
on  the  20th.“  In  view  of  the  numerous  proposals  and  counter-proposals  that 
had  been  made  since  1939  as  well  as  the  changes  since  February,  1943,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  constitution  of  1944  in  some  detail.** 

The  new  system  was  to  be  bi-cameral  in  form,  with  an  elective  House  of 
Representatives  (the  old  teim  ‘House  of  Assembly’  being  discarded)  and  a 
nominated  Legislative  Council  to  serve  as  a  very  moderate  counterweight  to 
the  elective  house.®  In  order  to  make  possible  an  effective  working  relation¬ 
ship  between  Governor  and  legislature,  an  Executive  Council  was  to  be 
created  ( the  term  ‘executive  committee’  being  likewise  discarded ) .  Composed 
of  five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  plus  three  ex  officio 
members  and  two  nominated  non-officials  from  the  Legislative  Council,  it 
was  to  be  the  “principal  instrument  of  policy”  and  prepare  the  annua! 
estimates  of  income  and  expenditure.  It  was  to  be  a  more  powerful  group 
than  the  executive  committee  created  in  1854  or  that  proposed  in  the  ‘Smith 
constitution’  of  1939.  The  Executive  Council  was  not  to  function  as  a  cabinet 
in  the  British  sense  —  responsible  government  would  have  to  wait  until 
further  political  experience  had  been  gained.**  Provision  was  made  for  cases 
in  which  there  might  be  an  insoluble  difference  between  the  two  houses 
over  a  specific  bill:  if  a  bill  were  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council  in  two  successive  annual  sessions, 
it  would  then  be  presented  to  the  Governor  for  his  signature.  The  elective 
house  would  thus  have  the  final  word  in  the  matter,  subject  to  the  Governor’s 
power  of  veto  and  reservation. 

One  may  well  question  the  wisdom  of  having  incorporated  bi-cameralism 
into  the  Jamaican  constitution  at  all.  'The  newly  created  Legislative  Council, 
lacking  lx)th  traditions  and  an  adequate  basis  in  the  socio-ec«jnomic  life  of 
the  island,  could  not  be  expected  to  perform  services  equal  or  analagous  to 
those  performed  by  the  RciHsh  House  of  Lords  either  before  or  after  the 
Parliament  Act  of  1911.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  a  nominated 
Legislative  Council  was  a  part  of  the  compromise  proposals  of  1942  and 
the  Imperial  Government  felt  obligated  to  work  on  them  as  a  base  so  that 

“Jamaica  Gazette  Extraordinary,  November  17  and  18,  1944,  pp.  658,  661,  662. 
bSee  ibid.,  pp.  638-54  for  the  Order-in-Council  and  the  new  instructions  to  the  Governor. 
cTho  House  of  Representatives  was  to  have  thirty-two  members.  The  Legislative  Council  was 
to  be  composed  of  three  ex  officio  members  plus  two  officials  and  ten  non-officials  nominated 
by  the  Governor. 

dThe  Privy  Council  (to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Executive  Council)  was  maintained 
to  advise  the  Governor  in  matters  of  prerogative. 
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the  ultimate  decisions  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  responsible  opinion  in 
Jamaica. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1944  pertaining  to  the  Governor’s 
obligation  to  consult  with  his  Executive  Souncil  and  to  his  powers  of  veto, 
reservation  and  certification  show  that  the  Imperial  Government  was  as  yet 
unwilling  to  turn  over  to  Jamaica  the  full  control  over  its  political  life.  In 
those  matters  in  which  he  was  required  to  consult  with  the  Executive  Council, 
he  was  to  act  on  its  advice  unless  he  considered  it  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  public  order,  good  faith  and  government  to  do  otherwise.  Ordinarily,  the 
decision  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  would  require 
the  previous  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  but  in 
situations  of  urgency  he  could  act  without  such  approval,  individual 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  having  the  right  to  require  him  to  place 
in  the  minutes  the  reasons  for  his  decision.  The  Governor  was  to  refuse  hi.s 
assent  to  certain  categories  of  bills,  except  in  those  unusual  cases  where  he 
thought  that  assent  was  urgently  required.*  He  wa.«  required  to  reserve  bills 
if  they  repealed  or  amended  the  constitution  as  given  in  the  Order-in- 
Council  or  if  they  affected  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  members  of 
either  house  of  the  legislature. 

The  Order-in-Council  gave  a  clear  statement  of  the  Governor’s  power  of 
certification  (the  paramount  power)  in  the  new  system.  He  v/as  empowered 
to  declare  that  any  bill,  motion  or  resolution  of  paramount  importance  should 
have  effect  as  if  it  had  been  passed  by  the  house  in  question.  While  au 
illustrative  list  of  categories  was  given,  the  Governor  was  to  be  able  to  make 
the  declaration  in  the  interest  of  public  order,  public  faith  and  good 
government.  In  most  situations  he  was  not  to  make  the  declaration  unless 
the  Executive  Council  had  agreed  or  the  Secretary  of  State  had  given  his 
approval;  in  exceptional  circumstances,  however,  he  could  certify  a  bill  by 
declaring  in  writing  that  the  action  was  urgently  required  and  so  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  A  member  of  either  house  who  objected  to  the 
Governor’s  action  could  within  seven  days  submit  to  the  Governor  a  written 
statement  of  his  objections.  The  Secretary-  of  State  could  revoke  the 
declaration  by  which  the  Governor  had  certified  a  certain  bill.  It  is  clear 
from  the  foregoing  that  the  wishes  of  the  P.N.P.  in  relation  to  the  powers 
of  the  Governor  had  not  been  granted.  The  Imperial  Government  insisted 
on  certain  safeguards,  both  negative  and  positive,  regarding  legislation  in 
Jamaica.  It  was  assumed  that  they  would  be  used  only  in  the  most  unusual 
circumstances. 

A  constitution  had  been  made  which  could  reflect  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Jamaica  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  been  possible  in  the  past. 
Universal  adult  suffrage  had  meanwhile  been  introduced  by  local  law  and 


alt  is  interesting  to  note  that  bills  placing  restrictions  on  non-white  persons  were  absent  from 
the  list  of  categories,  presumably  because  a  lower  house  elected  by  universal  adult  suffrage 
would  not  be  likely  to  pass  them. 
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the  provisions  of  the  constitution  were  such  that  political  parties  could 
function  to  express  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  public  will.  How  ready  were 
Jamaicans  to  participate  in  the  coming  election  within  the  framework  of 
political  parties?  The  P.N.P.  had  been  created  in  1938  with  a  programme  in 
the  spirit  of  that  of  the  British  Labour  Party.  Its  effectiveness  would  be 
determined  by  the  extent  to  which  it  could  win  mass  support  and  at  the 
same  time  quiet  fears  of  conservative  people  that  it  would  attack  the  rights 
of  property  in  the  island.  Its  small  active  membership  would  be  clearlv 
inadequate  in  an  election  conducted  under  universal  adult  suffrage. 

The  second  party  to  enter  the  hustings  was  the  Jamaica  Lalx)ur  Party 
(hereafter  to  be  referred  to  as  the  J.L.P.),  founded  and  led  by  W.  Alexander 
Bustamante,  a  labour  leader  who  had  achieved  notoriety  for  himself  in 
labour  disputes  before  and  during  the  war  and  had  been  imprisoned  for 
actions  c'onsidered  harmful  to  the  war  effort.  His  political  power  was  based 
both  on  his  leadership  of  people  of  slight  education  and  his  success  in 
building  up  a  large  labour  union  without  regard  to  craft. 

The  third  political  group,  the  Jamaica  Democratic  Party,  represented  the 
interests  of  capitalistic  and  managerial  elements  in  the  island  and  preached 
the  virtues  of  free  enterprise.  It  lacked  both  an  effective  organization  and 
a  sufficient  numerical  following  among  the  voters  and  would  thus  be 
incapable  of  making  a  successful  election  appeal. 

The  results  of  the  election  of  December,  1944,  came  as  a  distinct  surprise 
to  many.  No  less  than  twentv-three  candidates  of  the  J.L.P.  wore  elected,  but 
only  four  of  the  P.N.P.  and  five  independents.  Many  people  of  conservative 
temperament  and  preferences  voted  for  J.L.P.  candidates  in  order  to  prevent 
the  P.N.P.  from  gaining  power.  A  party  with  no  formal  programme  and 
dominated  by  a  demagogic  leader  was  considered  to  be  preferable  to  one 
with  a  moderately  socialistic  programme  and  led  by  a  rationalistic  intel¬ 
lectual.  So  thorough  was  the  defeat  of  the  P.N.P.  that  Norman  Manley 
himself  failed  to  win  a  seat.  Not  one  of  the  candidates  of  the  Jamaica 
Democratic  Party  was  elected.® 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  year  Oliver  Stanley,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  spoke  at  the  opening  of  the  new  bi-cameral  legislature. 
Realizing  the  significance  of  the  occasion,  not  only  for  Jamaica  but  for 
other  colonies  as  well,  he  pointed  out  that  success  in  operating  the  new 
constitution  would  depend  on  the  kind  of  persons  elected  and  how  they 
bore  their  responsibilities:  “Constitutions,  after  all,  are  only  little  bits  of 
paper.  Legislative  assemblies  .  .  .  are  only  part  of  the  machinery  —  without 
good  machinery,  you  can’t  work.  With  bad  machinery,  progress  is  impossible. 
What  really  counts  in  the  long  run  is  the  men  —  the  spirit  of  the  men.”  The 
future  of  Jamaica  would  depend  on  the  actions  of  her  own  leaders  rather 
than  on  grants  from  the  imperial  treasury.'* 

aSpotlig/it,  December,  1944-January,  1945,  p.  16;  (London)  Timea,  December  16,  1944, 
p.  3,  col.  e;  Crown  Colonist,  XV  (February,  1945),  p.  138. 
bSpotlight,  February-March,  1945,  pp.  1-4. 
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While  providing  a  basic  constitutional  structure,  the  Order-in-Council  of 
1944  naturally  said  nothing  about  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  two  new 
legislative  bodies.  The  House  of  Representatives  created  five  main 
committees  —  finance,  communications,  agriculture  and  commerce,  education, 
and  social  welfare  —  to  correspond  to  the  work  of  the  various  executive 
departments.  The  chairmen  of  these  committees  were  not  to  be  given  the 
title  of  minister  but  were  jointly  to  constitute  a  general  purposes  committee 
responsible  for  promoting  the  business  of  the  house.  Five  other  members 
were  elected  to  membership  in  the  Executive  Council,  where,  with  three 
ex  officio  and  two  nominated  members,  they  acted  as  the  “principal 
instrument  of  policy”  of  the  executive  government.  The  elected  members  ol 
the  Executive  Council  did  not,  however,  receive  ministerial  status,:  and  were 
only  by  courtesy  styled  ‘ministers’.  In  these  circumstances  true  ministerial 
responsibility  could  not  exist.  While  neither  the  Executive  Council  nor  the 
general  purposes  committee  could  be  considered  as  a  cabinet  in  the  British 
sense,  the  elective  members  of  the  House  who  served  on  tiiem  were  in  a 
position  to  receive  valuable  experience  in  matters  of  government  and  to 
develop  their  capacity  for  political  leadership.* 

The  constitution  of  1944,  considered  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of 
universal  adult  suffrage  by  local  law,  was  a  recognition  that  the  mass  of 
black  and  coloured  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  should  have  a  power  in  govern¬ 
ment  more  nearly  proportional  to  their  numbers.  A  testing  period  was  to  be 
granted  to  determine  whether  they  could  produce  a  sufficiently  capable 
and  disciplined  leadership  to  justify  the  shift  in  political  power.  One  would 
be  unwise  to  expect  that  the  new  system  would  produce  miracles  of 
legislation  and  administration  in  a  short  time.  The  question  was  not  whether 
Negroes  and  men  of  colour  had  the  innate  capacity  for  responsible  political 
activity,  but  whether  people  who  had  not  been  permitted  or  had  not  enjoyed 
a  major  role  in  politics  could  with  considerable  speed  develop  the  important 
skills  of  political  life.  Would  those  who  were  in  future  to  attain  leadership 
develop  an  adequate  insight  into  fundamental  Jamaican  problems  in  the 
context  of  imperial  and  foreign  situations?  Would  the  new  system  of 
government  produce  legislation  in  the  interests  of  Jamaicans  as  such, 
regardless  of  colour  or  economic  status?  Could  a  colonial  people  with 
differences  of  colour  and  status  overcome  its  differences  and  produce  enough 
capable  leaders  to  convince  the  Imperial  Government  that  the  island  should 
be  given  further  political  responsibility  at  the  end  of  five  or  more  years? 
The  actions  of  voters  and  leaders  would  provide  the  answer. 

•G.  Louis  Byles,  “The  Jamaican  Experiment”,  ParliamenUiry  Affairs:  Journal  of  the  Hansard 
Society,  1  (Spring,  1948),  pp.  56-59;  Colonial  Reports,  Jamaica,  1950  (London:  H.M.S.O., 
1951),  pp.  106-08. 
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THE  UNIFICATION  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA 


By 

Rawle  Farley 

In  1781,  the  British  captured  from  the  Dutch  the  Guiana  colonies  of  De- 
merara,  Essequibo  and  Berbice.  Edward  Thompson  received  the  capitulation 
of  these  colonies  on  behalf  of  the  British.  After  barely  two  months  of 
oc'cupation,  he  advocated  the  uniting  of  these  colonies  (1)  but  they  soon  after 
reverted  to  Dutch  control  and  it  was  fifty  years  before  the  unification  of 
these  territories  materialized.  The  impulse  towards  unification  was  quickened 
by  the  early  and  sustaine<l  predominance  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo  over 
Berbice,  by  the  development  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  latter 
and  the  former,  and,  it  can  be  reasonably  presumed,  by  the  experience  of 
joint  action  in  the  face  of  common  fears.  It  was  the  consequences,  however, 
of  the  order  of  1805  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  throughout  the  British  realm 
which  made  unification  inevitable.  The  restriction  of  labour  supply  in  Berbice 
irivolved  the  restriction  of  production;  this  evil  consequence  was  aggravated 
by  the  continual  subtraction  of  slave  labour  from  Berbice  by  the  power¬ 
fully  established  sugar  capitalists  of  Demerara,  who  were  themselves  short 
of  labour  for  the  newly  dominant  sugar  industry.  The  financial  and  economic 
plight  of  Berbice  became  so  grave  that  by  1831  her  only  salvation  lay  in 
accepting  proposals  for  union  with  Demerara  and  Essequibo. 

Demerara  wanted  free  movement  of  slave  labour  and,  therefore,  to  be 
rid  of  the  obstacle  of  separate  frontiers;  Berbice  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the 
seduction  of  her  slave  labour  by  the  Demerara  planter  and  the  pretence  of 
c<»mmercial  regulations  between  two  adjacent  territories.  Both,  by  becoming 
one  united  land,  hoped  to  strengthen  their  credit-worthiness  and  increase 
Ihe  flow  of  capital  into  their  common  territory. 

The  unification  of  Guiana  was  in  no  way  influenced  by  the  preceding 
growth  of  a  common  Guianese  sentiment.  Before  1831,  no  such  sentiment 
existed.  The  development  of  such  a  sentiment  was  a  consequence,  and  not 
a  cause,  of  political  and  economic  union.  The  union  of  the  territories  was 
dictated  solely  by  hard  economic  facts. 

In  1796,  the  British  again  captured  Guiana  from  the  Dutch.  Exportation 
and  importation  by  Berbice  through  Demerara  was  well  established  wdthin 
a  comparatively  short  period  after  this  re-conquest.  Berbice  was  exceedingly 
well  situated  for  commerce;  navigation  in  the  colony  was  perfectly  safe  for 
vessels  drawing  no  more  than  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet  of  water;  there  was 
absolutely  no  danger  of  hurricane  or  high  winds  (8).  Yet  in  1797,  despite 
what  the  then  Governor  termed  ‘forced  exportation’  to  New  Amsterdam,  the 
planters  of  Berbice  were  exporting  a  great  quantity  of  their  produce  to 
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Great  Britain  by  way  of  Demerara  (2).  It  appeared  too  that  this  exportation 
was  influenced  by  the  paucity  of  British  ships  resorting  to  Berbice  and  by 
lack  of  any  properly  established  connections  with  British  houses  which  may 
have  resulted  in  planters  obtaining  supplies  more  directly.  In  addition  Ber¬ 
bice  was  then  not. a  sugar  manufacturer  and  therefore  not  a  rum  and  molasses 
producer,  like  Demerara.  Because  Demerara  exported  these  products  more 
non-British  ships  also  went  there  than  to  Berbice  (2).  Berbice  was  thus 
forced  to  take  advantage  of  the  more  well-established  commercial  connec¬ 
tions  of  Demerara. 

Between  1796  and  1798  the  number  of  ships  carrying  produce  for  export 
from  Berbice  to  Demerara  increased  nearly  six  times  (9).  In  1800,  the  ship¬ 
ping  position  became  critical  even  in  Demerara.  In  that  year,  this  port, 
which  was  so  much  more  attractive  to  ships  than  Berbice,  suffered  from 
a  scarcity  of  vessels  to  carry  off  the  unusually  abundant  crops  of  that  ter¬ 
ritory  (5).  Berbice,  therefore,  became  even  more  dependent  than  before  on 
the  outlet  through  Demerara,  and  their  commercial  relationships  continued 
to  develop.  Between  October  14,  1803,  and  May  24,  1804,  Berbice  exported 
to  Demerara  792,827)i  lbs.  of  coffee,  1,279,552  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  33,423  lbs. 
of  sugar  (11). 

The  mercantile  predominance  of  Demerara  over  Berbice  was  so  great  that 
it  was  fraught  with  severe  consequences  for  the  port  of  New  Amsterdam.  So 
great  was  the  quantity  of  Berbice  produce  sent  to  be  shipped  from  Demerara, 
tiiat  a  number  of  vessels  in  the  port  of  Berbice  could  obtain  no  freight  at 
all  (10).  It  appeared  that  if  that  state  of  affairs  continued  for  sometime 
longer,  no  ships  would  resort  to  Berbice,  as  the  chance  of  getting  freight 
was  infinitely  greater  in  Demerara  than  in  Berbice. 

Governor  Van  Batenburg  was  incensed  at  so  depressing  a  prospect  for 
the  port  of  New  Amsterdam.  On  August  6,  1804,  in  the  interests  of  averting 
such  a  disaster,  he  prohibited  by  proclamation  all  further  exportation  by 
mercantile  interests  of  Berbice  via  Demerara.  Van  Batenburg  did  not  act 
without  support;  he  averred  that  this  measure  was  taken  on  the  petition  of 
several  masters  of  vessels  and  on  the  wish  of  a  great  many  of  “the  respect¬ 
able  planters”  (10).  Trade  with  Demerara  did  not  only  leave  the  port  of 
New  Amsterdam  derelict,  but  the  exportation  of  produce  from  Berbice  to 
Demerara,  being  in  small  boats  which  were  not  cleared  at  the  customs, 
constituted  a  source  of  great  smuggling  and  loss  to  the  public  revenue.  On 
that  account  alone,  in  his  opinion,  the  prohibition  of  such  exportation  was 
“a  measure  of  the  greatest  necessity”  (10). 

Van  Batenburg  defended  the  measure  with  great  ardour.  Four  months 
after  the  proclamation  he  advanced  further  argument  in  favour  of  regarding 
the  prohibition  as  “a  matter  of  the  highest  importance”.  “All  the  trade  of 
this  Settlement”,  he  wrote,  “was  carried  in  the  hands  of  some  mercantile 
houses  of  Demerara  whilst,  no  encouragement  being  given  to  mercantile 
concerns  to  settle  here,  the  colony  could  not  get  its  wants  supplied  in  the 
country  but  were  obliged  to  send  for  their  necessities  to  Demerara.  When 
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there  was  not  produce  enough  in  Demerara  for  the  ships  that  lay  there, 
waiting  for  freight,  the  deficit  was  supplied  from  Berbice,  whilst  there  were 
not  seldom  in  that  harbour  some  ships  that  could  not  get  any  freight  at 
all,  and  as  all  the  transportation  of  the  produce  from  one  colony  to  the  other 
was  always  practised  in  small  crafts,  which  never  made  an  entry  nor  were 
cleared  out  at  offices,  the  public  revenue  suffered  very  much  from  this  con¬ 
duct  and  a  way  for  smuggling  was  left  open”  (11). 

Van  Batenburg’s  heroics,  however,  failed  to  break  the  already  established 
commercial  links  between  Demerara  and  Berbice.  Powerful  forces  rallied  to 
the  defence  of  the  preservation  of  the  commercial  relation  between  the  two 
territories.  Even  as  Van  Batenburg  was  vindicating  his  action  by  declaring 
t!)at  the  prosperity  of  Berbice  was  saved  in  the  face  of  the  interests  of  onlv 
a  few  mercantile  houses,  the  prohibition  produced  profound  dissatisfaction 
in  Demerara.  The  merchants  of  Demerara  claimed  that  the  laws  of  naviga¬ 
tion  and  of  trade  had  been  infringed  by  this  act  (11).  In  London  too,  action 
was  immediately  taken  against  the  measure.  John  Turnbull,  among  the  most 
powerful  representatives  of  West  Indian  absentee  interests  in  London,  de¬ 
manded  a  reversal  of  the  order  (13).  He  protested  against  what  he  called 
Van  Batenburg’s  “extraordinary  and  injurious  proclamation”.  By  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  Berbice  to  England  via  Demerara,  Turnbull 
represented,  produce  in  Berbice  was  forced  to  remain  from  one  convoy  to 
the  other  until  empty  vessels  arrived. 

The  Secretary  of  State  came  like  a  knight  in  shining  armour  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Demerara  mercantile  houses.  He  forwarded  to  Batenburg  a  dispatch 
to  the  effect  that  the  proclamation  was  not  founded  “upon  competent  au¬ 
thority”  and  must  therefore  be  recalled  (12).  Despite  Batenburg’s  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  “excellent  effect”  of  his  prohibitory  order,  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  for  trade  also  ruled  against  it  as  having  no  legal  basis  and 
advised  its  recall  (15). 

The  disadvantages  of  Berbice  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  necessary 
American  provisions  strengthened  further  the  mutual  commercial  interests 
of  Demerara  and  Berbice.  By  imperial  regulation  American  provisions  which 
were  supplied  could  only  be  paid  for  with  rum  and  molasses.  Berbice  in 
1807  had  only  five  sugar  estates  and  these  did  not  at  that  time  produce  rum. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  pay  for  the  American  goods  with  coffee,  cotton, 
or  even  sugar.  The  alternative  solution  for  Berbice  was  to  pay  in  specie, 
but  this  was  extremely  scarce,  as  the  internal  commerce  of  Berbice  was 
principally  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a  colonial  currency  (16).  The 
intercourse  of  Berbice  therefore  with  America  for  articles  allowed  and  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  was  by  1807  “fast  declining”.  The  disadvantages  of  Berbice 
were  the  commercial  opportunities  of  Demerara.  These  disadvantages  forced 
the  planters  of  Berbice,  despite  the  many  drawbacks  involved,  to  resort  to 
the  markets  of  Demerara,  where  alone  they  could  obtain  the  provisions  they 
needed  (16). 
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Detnerara  and  Berbice  moreover  faced  common  fears  which  dictated  the 
growing  necessity  for  joint  administrative  action.  Naval  security,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  a  mutual  problem.  In  171)8  this  was  a  source  of  general  conceni 
when  the  Duke  of  Portland  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  Governors  of 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  for  such  naval  security  to  be  provided 
in  view  of  “the  increasing  extent  and  importance  of  trade”  between  those 
countries  and  the  Unitetl  Kingdom  and  the  expectations  of  “the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  benefits  to  be  derived”  (3). 

But  there  was  a  nearer  and  more  pressing  fear  and,  indeed,  a  more  con¬ 
tinuous  source  of  insecurity  to  the  planter  in  both  territories.  The  cause  of 
tliis  general  insecurity  was  the  Guiana  Bush  Negro.  Increasing  fear  of  the 
Bush  Negro,  as  also  anxious  anticipation  of  Negro  revolts,  persuaded  the 
administrative  heads  of  the  two  colonies  to  devise  common  measures  and  to 
organize  at  common  expense  military  enterprises  against  Negro  encamp¬ 
ments.  This  concern  showed  itself  in  several  ways  at  different  times. 

In  both  Demerara  and  Berbice,  the  common  fear  sprang  from  a  common 
factor,  namely  the  disparity  in  numbers  between  the  Negro  and  the  white 
.sections  of  the  population.  The  immense  disproportion  of  the  black  popu¬ 
lation  to  the  white  population  aroused  mutual  fears  of  conspiracies  and 
was  the  rationalized  basis  of  the  exercise  of  vigilance  against  the  slave 
population.  “When  the  immense  disproportion  of  blacks  to  whites  in  the 
diree  provinces  of  Demerara,  Berbice  and  Essequibo  is  considered,”  Lord 
Hobart  wrote  in  1804,  “it  must  be  ever  natural  to  expect  that  conspiracies 
will  be  formed,  on  the  one  hand,  and  great  vigilance  and  often,  I  fear,  great 
vigour  must  be  exercised  on  the  other”  (6).  Common  danger  naturally  led 
to  common  designs  against  these  dangers. 

This  was  the  case  in  1804  when  Hobart  was  persuaded  to  approve,  as 
being  fully  warranted  by  public  necessity,  the  banishment  of  ten  Negro 
leaders,  as  well  as  common  precautionary  measures  which  were  suggestetl  as 
a  result  of  representations  by  the  Governor  of  Berbice  that  the  Negroes  were 
in  the  habit  of  assembling  by  night  for  what  he  presumed  to  be  dangerous- 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  imperial  mind,  the  humanitarian  future 
of  Ae  slave  populations  of  Demerara  and  Berbice  slowly  became  a  commoi* 
problem.  Many  outstanding  colonial  officials  became  cognizant  of  the  dire- 
fact  that  so  long  as  the  African  slave  market  was  open,  the  cruelty  and  ill- 
use  of  slave  population  brought  no  evil  results  to  the  planter.  The  ranks 
of  labour  so  wasted  away  could  easily  be  filled  again. 

Hobart  was  one  of  these  officials.  He  was  no  cold  fish;  the  spark  of 
humanity  was  not  dead  in  him.  He  did  not  completely  surrender  to  the 
representations  of  the  planters,  nor  was  he  carried  away,  beyond  wise  limits, 
by  the  mass-fear  of  the  slave  owners.  “I  tnist,”  he  advised,  “that  this  dis¬ 
proportion  is  viewed  by  the  planters  in  its  true  light,  and  that  it  prompts 
them  not  only  to  jealous  measures  of  precaution  but  to  a  conduct  of  ten¬ 
derness  and  humanity  so  as  to  ensure  their  slaves’  fidelity  and  confidence”  (6). 
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The  development  of  this  humanitarian  concern  in  the  minds  of  outstanding 
Colonial  OflRce  officials  was  a  most  important  factor  in  the  eventual  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  Guiana  territories.  It  led  the  Colonial  Office  to  support  actively 
and  to  promote  firmly  measures  to  unite  the  then  separate  territories  of 
Guiana. 

Another  motive  also  stimulated  continuing  joint  action  between  these 
Governments.  The  slave  trade  had  come  to  a  legal  end  three  years  earlier. 
Planters  were  therefore  anxious  to  recover  labour  from  among  the  Bush 
Negroes  who  surrendered,  and  to  prevent  any  further  defection  among  the 
slaves  who  remained  resident  on  the  estates.  One  such  planter  was  James 
Fraser  of  the  West  Coast  of  Berbice  who  anxiously  sought  the  recovery  of 
thirty  of  his  slaves  and  who  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  best  men,  as  the 
Bush  Negroes  had  openly  said  that  “they  would  let  the  whole  gang  of  his 
estate  know  how  the  establishment  in  the  wood  was,  and  have  everything 
ready  for  them”  (7).  This  information  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  meeting 
between  the  Governors  of  Berbice  and  Demerara  and  the  joint  action  whicli 
followed. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Berbice  was  suffering  from  an  accumulation 
of  economic  misfortunes  which  gave  a  further  impulse  to  union.  In  1804, 
there  was  dry  weather,  famine,  and  distress  (9).  In  1805,  the  entire  coffee 
crop  failed  (14).  In  1809,  all  the  crops  failed.  Successive  plantations  were 
being  abandoned;  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  affecting  production 
disastrously,  and  the  labour  strength  of  the  remaining  plantations  was  being 
continuously  decreased  (17).  In  1810,  planter  debt  and  distress  were  serious 
(18).  At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  there  was  no  money  whatever  in  the 
local  Treasury;  the  revenue  was  in  a  deplorable  state;  corruption  in  the 
administration  of  public  funds  was  widespread.  The  outlook  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  just  as  dismal.  The  demands  upon  the  Government  at  the  end. 
of  1810  amounted  to  two-thirds  of  the  anticipated  revenue  for  1811  (19).  In 
1813,  these  aceumulated  distresses  and  the  desperate  economic  position  of 
Berbice  led  Governor  Gordon  to  proclaim  the  union  of  the  territories  of 
Demerara  and  Berbice  as  the  only  solution  for  Berbice  (20).  It  was  the 
first  demand  for  unification  since  the  colonies  were  taken  in  1781. 

“I  feel  it  my  duty  to  apprise  Your  Lordship,”  Gordon  wrote  to  Bathurst, 
“of  the  rapid  decline  of  this  settlement.  The  many  estates  abandoned,  num¬ 
erous  execution  sales,  with  total  failure  of  crops  so  ruinous  to  the  planters, 
confirm  my  belief  that  only  a  very  short  period  will  elapse  when  it  will  be 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  unite  this  government  with  that  of  Demerara, 
as  it  will  be  found  totally  unable  to  support  itself,  even  under  my  economiz¬ 
ing  system.  1  was  aware  of  this  when  1  had  the  honour  to  recommend  the 
measure  to  your  Lordship  (20). 

Gordon’s  recommendation  was  not  taken  up.  The  idea  of  union,  however, 
as  a  solution  became  firmly  established  and  found  many  powerful  pro¬ 
tagonists.  The  economic  distresses  of  Berbice  continued  to  beset  that  colonv 
after  Gordon’s  proposal.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  distress  was  the 
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removal  of  Berbice  slaves  to  Demerara  plantations  to  such  an  extent  that 
large  areas  of  cultivated  land  were  abandoned  (21).  Land  values  were  further 

depressed;  in  1817,  a  lot  of  500  acres  went  at  execution  sale  for  less  than 
£70  (22).  Ever  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  land  in  a  state  of 
nature  was  of  little  or  no  value.  The  planters  were  in  distress,  taxation  be¬ 
ldame  a  burden  and  a  cause  of  much  protestation;  revenue  dropped.  Action 
was  not  far  off. 

On  May  17,  1820,  there  was  another  spontaneous  demand  for  union.  This 
time  the  demand  was  expressed  in  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting 
of  planters  and  merchants  connected  with  Berbice,  which  was  held  at 
Thatched  House  Tavern.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  the  great  landed 
proprietor  of  Berbice,  James  Blair  (24).  The  meeting  resolved,  among  other 
things:  (i)  “that  the  colonies  of  Demerara  and  Berbice  though  under  distinct 
(.Jovernments,  are  so  united  by  .  .  .  (an)  identity  of  interests  and  pursuits 
as  to  form  .  .  .  but  one  settlement;  that  it  is  most  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  colonies,  but  particularly  Berbice,  that  an  unrestricted  coasting  inter¬ 
course  should  exist  between  them,  Berbice  requiring  and  receiving  supplies 
of  stores  from  Demerara,  particularly  fish  and  lumber,  the  limited  consump¬ 
tion  of  that  colony  not  being  sufficient  to  induce  regular  direct  supplies  and 
it  also  being  frequently  necessary  to  send  part  of  the  crop  to  Demerara  for 
shipment;  (ii)  that  this  general  intercourse  was  formerly  carried  on  and 
the  droghers  or  small  craft  employed  here  were  each  provided  with  a  pass 
from  the  Governor  of  either  colony  without  being  subject  to  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  His  Majesty’s  Government;  (iii)  that  the  planters 
of  Berbice  have  to  support  a  heavy  pressure  for  taxation,  the  burden  of  which 
is  increased  by  the  removal  of  many  gangs  of  Negroes  to  Demerara,  and 
the  consequent  depreciated  value  of  property;  accordingly  a  heavy  colonial 
debt  remains  at  present  undischarged,  and  unprovided”. 

'These  resolutions  were  given  close  attention  and  a  number  of  interesting 
observations  were  attached  to  them,  apparently  by  official  sources  (24). 

In  the  same  year,  the  demands  of  the  planters  at  Thatched  Tavern  found 
support  in  a  new  quarter.  The  added  demand  for  union  came  from  Major 
Thistlewayte  who,  on  the  death  of  Bentinck,  became  the  acting  Governor 
of  Berbice  (23).  Thistlewayte  had  long  adopted  as  his  primary  political  object 
the  unification  of  Berbice  and  Demerara.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Government  of  Berbice  on  November  7,  1820,  Thistlewayte  therefore  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Council  the  propriety  of  their  considering  that  day  the  long 
contemplated  annexation  of  Berbice  to  Demerara  and  Essequibo. 

Thistlewayte  put  forward  five  main  reasons  why  union  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  Berbice.  Union,  he  felt,  would  lessen  public  expense;  it  would 
facilitate  intercourse  between  the  territories;  it  would  extend  credit  and 
conduce  more  to  general  protection.  The  principal  authority,  he  said,  would 
be  remote,  but  Hiere  was  official  assurance  of  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
by  the  necessary  institutions. 
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The  Council  was  taken  aback.  Discussion  was  postponed  on  the  grounds 
that  many  members  were  absent.  A  week  later,  the  Council  mobilized  and 
expressed  anti-union  sentiments.  The  motion  for  union  was  lost.  The  Council 
at  a  meeting  on  November  14,  1820,  unanimously  expressed  their  sentiments 
as  follows:  “That  the  Council  are  fully  sensible  that  His  Excellency  the 
Major-General  in  making  the  communication  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the 
7th  instant  relative  to  the  annexation  of  this  colony  to  that  of  Demerary  and 
Essequibo  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  wish  to  save  the  colonies;  that  the 
Council,  however,  with  all  due  consideration  do  not  perceive  any  advant¬ 
ages  derivable  by  this  colony  from  such  union  which  forcibly  present  them¬ 
selves.  On  the  contrary,  they  apprehend  that  the  removal  of  the  local 
Government  would  be  productive  of  many  and  great  inconveniences  to  the 
proprietors  of  Berbice”  (23). 

The  contrast  of  attitudes  in  1820  was  intriguing.  The  absentee  planters 
and  merchants  of  Berbice  in  London  were  as  ardent  in  their  advocacy  of 
union  as  the  merchants  resident  in  Berbice  were  determined  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  parochialism  and  the  established  state  of  affairs.  In  London,  the 
official  attitude  was  as  coldly  cautious  as  that  of  the  acting  Governor  of  Ber¬ 
bice  was  convinced.  At  the  end  of  1820,  parochialism  and  imperial  caution 
combined  won  the  day.  Proposals  for  union  were  postponed  indefinitely. 

One  factor,  however,  did  not  change.  That  was  the  economic  state  of  Ber¬ 
bice;  it  remained  as  desperate  as  before.  In  these  circumstances,  the  question 
of  union  was  renewed  within  a  decade  and,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  Berbice 
was  not  in  a  position  to  reject  proposals  for  unification  with  Demerara  and 
Essequibo. 

The  financial  position  of  the  colony  was  so  precarious  that  in  1825  a 
special  report  was  issued  on  its  revenue  and  expenditure.  A  fracas  developed 
between  the  Governor  and  the  Council  of  Government  in  Berbice,  not  about 
the  financial  weaknesses  of  the  territory  but  about  the  causes  of  it.  Capital 
supply  to  Berbice  was  drying  up.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  this  was 
due  to  the  removal  of  slaves  from  Berbice  to  sugar  estates  in  Demerara. 
the  abandonment  of  the  cotton  lands,  and  either  the  failure  of  crops  or  the 
fall  in  prices,  or  both  (25).  There  was  therefore  a  sorry  absence  of  inducement 
to  invest  in  Berbice.  “What  inducements,”  the  Council  asked,  “the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  opulent  houses  could  have  under  such  circumstances  to  purchase 
lands  from  which  no  profitable  returns  would  be  expected  .  .  ,  when  all  the 
markets  for  their  disposal  are  shut  against  them,  the  members  of  Council 
are  completely  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.” 

In  1818,  the  Council  claimed,  the  value  of  property  was  such  as  not  onlv 
to  induce  the  introduction  of  British  capital  to  a  large  amount  in  the  form 
of  loans  but  also  to  encourage  the  investing  of  considerable  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  estates.  This  did  not  happen;  and  the  Council  blamed  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Britain.  It  alleged  that  “the  extraordinary  system”  which  de- 
velopetl  in  1818  wherebv  the  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary  Bevenue  of  Berbice* 
was  so  long  pledged  (on  account  of  debt  already  incurred  by  the  issues  of 
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j>aper  money)  without  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  ever  reducing  the  amount 
of  debt  that,  as  a  result,  all  confidence  was  nearly  destroyed  and  property 
was  reduced  to  a  nominal  value  (28). 

The  Council  was  pessimistic.  However,  Beard,  the  Governor  of  Berbice, 
was  more  optimistic;  the  tide,  he  believed,  had  turned.  Cotton  estates  had 
changed  to  sugar,  with  the  result  that  capital  investments  in  Berbice  had 
increased.  Estates  were  being  bought  at  prevailing  low  prices  and  Beard 
Has  doubtful  whether  the  steps  taken  in  1818  would  eventually  produce 
“the  serious  consequences  dreaded  by  the  colonists  so  alive  to  their  own 
interest  and  wedded  to  their  own  prejudices.”  He  blamed  the  situation  in 
Berbice  on  “the  direful  spirit  of  speculation  which  seized  the  colonists  at 
the  period  of  question,  occasioned  by  the  high  prices  of  West  India  produce.” 
But  whatever  the  virtues  of  the  argument  on  either  side  and  the  speculations 
with  regard  to  the  present  or  the  future,  one  fact  was  clear:  Berbice  was 
in  financial  low  water.  By  1831,  the  situation  in  Berbice  had  so  depreciated 
•hat  few  persons  were  willing  to  invest  their  money  to  any  great  e.xtent  (41). 
In  that  year,  the  inhabitants  of  Berbice  took  their  greatest  step,  apart  from 
the  adventure  in  human  freedom  in  1838,  towards  the  solution  of  their  com¬ 
mon  problems. 

The  proposals  for  union  which  culminated  in  the  unification  of  Guiana 
in  1831  were  firmly  renewed  in  1828.  By  that  date,  however,  the  dramatis 
fjersonae  had  changed.  Murray  had  taken  over  the  Colonial  Office  and  he 
was  officiallv  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  union  (40).  Beard  was  Governor 
of  Berbice,  but  his  attitude  was  suspect.  In  the  end  he  was  pensioned  off 
(39).  In  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  D’Urban  was  chief  administrator  and 
D’Urban  was  all  ambition.  A  street  is  named  after  D’Urban  in  the  capital  of 
Guiana  but  the  man’s  character  is  still  a  mystery.  He  is  vaguely  associated 
with  emancipation  and,  therefore,  liberalism,  even  though  he  fought  for  the 
preservation  of  human  bondage  until  he  was  startled  into  sudden  change 
on  finding  thaf  the  Colonial  Office  was  backing  humanitarianism  and  that 
humanitarianism  and  not  economics  would  win  the  day.  D’Urban  was  the 
great  temporizer  and  opportunist  of  the  occasion  and  the  arguments  he 
marshalled  so  skilfully  for  union  vitally  counteracted  the  shiftiness  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Beard  of  Berbice.  For  D’Urban,  the  Governorship  of  all  Guiana  was 
at  stake:  for  Beard  the  outcome  might  be  relegation.  Without  D’Urban  cam¬ 
paigning  in  the  interests  of  the  great  idea,  union  woidd  have  been  delayed. 
Without  the  determination  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  pressure  of  th(; 
absentee  planters  in  London,  Guiana  would  still  have  remained  two  terri¬ 
tories  as  separate  as  the  British  Caribbean  territories  are  today. 

In  1828,  a  dispatch  from  Murray  re-opened  the  question  of  the  fusion  of 
Demerara  and  Berbice  (26).  A  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Government  in 
Berbice  was  set  up  to  consider  the  proposals  for  union,  but  even  as  this  was 
being  done,  the  Council  asked  Beard  to  inquire  further  into  what  they  re¬ 
garded  as  the  question  of  vital  importance,  namely,  the  intentions  of  the 
Imperial  Government  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  Negroes  from  Berbice 
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to  Demerara  in  the  event  of  union  taking  place.  But  the  Council  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Berbice  was  only  temporizing.  In  February,  1829,  the  Council 
asked  Governor  Beard  to  inform  Murray  that  the  proposed  union  was  “ex¬ 
tremely  unpopular”  with  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Berbice 
(27). 

The  special  Committee  of  the  Council,  which  was  set  up  to  considar  Mur¬ 
ray’s  proposals  for  union,  reported  that  such  a  union  was  fraught  with 
disadvantages  for  Berbice  (27).  Murray  made  no  mention  of  the  problem  of 
slave  removal,  but  the  Committee  feared  that  with  union,  Berbice  would 
become  a  desert.  It  was  also  the  Committee’s  view  that  unless  the  functions  j 
of  administration  were  vested  in  the  Garrison  Commander  the  residence  of  j 
the  CoveiTior  eighty  miles  away  from  Berbice  would  be  a  source  of  incon¬ 
venience.  Distance  held  another  disadvantage  in  that  the  holdings  of  the 
Courts  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice  would  be  inconvenient  for  Berbice. 
particularly  in  case  of  adjournments.  In  all  this  there  was,  however,  some 
promise  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  The  Committee  considered  it  highly 
advantageous  to  Berbice  financiallv  for  its  constitution  to  be  assimilated  to 
that  of  Demerara.  In  case  of  union,  the  control  of  finances  would  be  exercisetl 
by  financial  representatives,  but  the  Committee  recommended  that  “Berbice 
should  elect  her  own  financial  representatives  and  not  have  her  finances 
placed  under  the  control  of  strangers.”  In  addition,  it  was  clear  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  mode  of  taxation  in  Demerara  could  be  extended  to  Berbice. 

Despite  these  latter  compensatory  aspects,  the  measure,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  was  highly  unpopular.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
suggested  that  “all  the  improvements  suggested  by  the  junction  could  be 
effected  without  that  measure  being  carried  farther  than  placing  Berbice  and 
Demerary  under  one  Governor  in  Demerary  with  a  Commandant  in  Berbice, 
and  by  a  Circuit  Court  either  quarterly  or  even  three  times  a  year”  (27). 

The  Council  refused  to  believe  that  any  real  economies  would  arise  from 
the  unification  of  administrative  services  (27).  The  fundamental  objection, 
however,  stemmed  from  a  long-standing  political  tradition  in  which  political 
power  was  regarded  as  an  object  to  be  desired  per  se  rather  than  as  a  privilege 
to  be  used  for  the  rational  promotion  of  social  and  economic  betterment.  'The 
Council  suggested  that  the  measure  was  basically  unpopular  because  it  would 
leduce  Berbice  from  a  distinct  Government  to  a  dependencv  of  Demerara 
(27). 

'The  Governor  of  Berbice  confirmed  the  views  of  the  Council;  but  he 
presumed  that  the  Imperial  Government  was  determined  to  carry  the  union 
into  effect. 

Beard’s  own  uncertainty  contrasted  sharply  with  the  persuasion  of  D’Urban 
and  the  personal  anxiety  of  the  latter  to  see  union  established.  D’Urban  was 
clear  on  the  matter.  “Of  the  expediency  of  uniting  these  colonies  under  one 
Government,”  he  wrote,  “I  cannot  doubt”  (30).  Union,  D’Urban  told  Murray, 
would  “greatly  tend  to  improve  the  stability,  prosperity,  and  security  of 
British  Guiana  as  a  whole,  and  while  it  would  thus  become  a  more  valuable 
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}iossession  to  the  Mother  Country,  its  direction  and  Government  by  the  latter 
would  be  simplified  and  facilitated.”  It  was  to  him  a  practicable  proposition. 
Administrative  and  constitutional  assimilation  was  “perfectly  simple”  and 
.similarly  the  arrangements  for  justice. 

But  there  was  another  important  reason  for  such  assimilation  and  it  was 
justified  by  the  economic  state  of  Berbice.  D’Urban  urged  union  “because 
the  immediate  effect  of  a  Union  would  be  to  relieve  the  Colony  of  Berbice 
from  the  pressure  of  an  establishment  it  can  no  longer  sustain,  and  to  support 
and  save  it,  now  that  it  seems  upon  the  verge  of  ruin,  by  identifying  its  in¬ 
terests  with  those  of  Demerary  and  Essequibo,  which  are  comparatively 
independent  and  flourishing”  (30).  In  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  the 
expediency  of  a  union  on  these  grounds  had  the  backing  of  “some  of  the 
most  experienced  and  intelligent  gentlemen”  of  that  colony  “as  well  as  of 
the  landed  and  commercial  interest”  who  were  consulted. 

Other  considerable  benefits  appeared  possible  from  the  union  of  the  two 
territories.  With  union  the  produce  of  the  Berbice  tract  between  the  Demerara 
boundary  and  Berbice  river,  “could  with  much  more  facility  run  down  to 
the  Demerara  Port”  which  lay  to  the  windward  of  the  tract  and  was  the 
principal  port  of  export  “than  beat  up  to  the  Berbice  port”  which  lay  to  the 
leeward  (29).  While  the  colonies  remained  separate,  this  was  prevented  by 
port  dues,  the  necessity  of  taking  out  registers  and  other  disadvantages  which 
attached  to  inter-colonial  as  compared  with  the  coasting  trade. 

There  was  the  further  likelihood  that  union  would  bring  to  the  merchants 
of  Berbice  a  considerable  extension  of  credit  facilities  in  Demerara.  Money 
could  not  be  obtained  in  Berbice;  it  was  too  poor.  The  Berbice  planter  had, 
therefore  developed  connections  with  the  Demerara  merchant.  Union  held 
the  prospect  of  improving  the  credit  of  the  Berbice  planter  in  Demerara 
if  the  Demerara  creditor  could  recover  in  the  Courts  of  Demerara— which 
would  follow  /rom  the  contemplated  junction— instead  of  being  compelled 
to  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  attending  and  employing  attorneys  and 
others  in  the  Courts  of  Berbice  (29). 

The  advantages  were  not  all  to  be  gained  by  Berbice.  While  Berbice  needed 
the  capital,  all  planters  stood  to  gain  from  the  restoration  of  the  free  circu- 
lab'on  of  labour  throughout  the  two  colonies,  which  was  cut  off  by  legislative 
decree.  Above  all  else,  the  march  of  humanitarianism  in  Guiana  depended 
upon  the  integration  of  the  two  territories.  The  free  movement  of  labour 
held  the  promise  of  slaves  being  employed  in  conditions  where  the  non¬ 
monetary  advantages  were  highest. 

Even  the  advocates  of  union,  however,  recognized  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
arrangements  for  the  integration  of  the  two  territories;  that  was  the  public 
debt  of  Berbice.  “Unless  other  means  can  be  devised,”  D’Urban  wrote,  “for 
removing  it,  it  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  found  an  insurmountable  impediment 
to  the  contemplated  Union  of  the  Colonies”  (30).  It  was  hardly  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Demerara  and  Essequibo  would  have  been  reconciled  to  paying 
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such  a  high  price  as  the  assumption  of  the  debt;  this  would,  in  fact,  have 
constituted  “a  great  and  insuperable  difficulty”  (30). 

From  the  last  accounts  available  to  D’Urban,  the  public  debt  of  Berbice 
amounted  to  over  £40,000.  More  than  half  of  this  consisted  of  a  paper 
colonial  currency  which  was  the  circulating  medium  of  that  colony.  This 
currency  was  not  supported  however,  by  any  specific  or  solid  security  and 
thus  had  no  real  value  and  was  at  such  an  enormous  discount,  “as  to  be  al¬ 
most,  if  not  altogether,  useless.”  In  this  way,  the  position  of  the  currency 
aggravated  what  it  had  mainly  caused,  namely  the  depreciation  of  credit 
and  the  consequent  distress  in  Berbice. 

On  the  other  hand,  Demerara  and  Essequibo  had  no  debt  at  all  (30).  The 
public  debt  of  Berbice  could  be  paid  off  only  in  two  ways,  either  by  taxing 
the  people  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo  or  by  selling  stock  belonging  to  that 
colony  out  of  the  English  funds.  Neither  method  was  satisfactory.  D’Urban 
pleaded  strongly  against  either  course.  The  position,  therefore,  rested 
ultimately  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  only  other  solution,  and  that  was  the 
redemption  of  its  own  contracted  public  debt  by  Berbice  itself  “with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  capitalists  connected  with  it,  who  must  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  renovation  of  its  credit  and  resources”  which  would  result 
from  union.  Berbice  had  therefore  to  bear  squarely  the  responsibility  of  its 
own  debts.  So  long  as  this  debt  existed,  union  hung  in  the  balance. 

For  the  two  years  1829-1831  the  advocates  of  union  were  thus  concerned 
with  the  solution  of  the  financial  problems  of  Berbice.  The  absentee  planters 
were,  however,  also  concerned  with  an  equally  important  problem,  and  that 
was  that  union  should  bring  with  it  the  free  movement  of  labour.  In  Berbice 
the  opposition  group  fought  on  with  its  back  to  the  wall,  but  vainly,  against 
being  overtaken  by  any  such  eventuality  as  the  integration  of  the  two  terri¬ 
tories. 

Beard,  shrewdly  anticipating  his  own  fate,  fought  with  the  subtlest  guile 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  In  him  appeared  a  hope  that  Berbice 
could  pull  herself  up  b\’  her  own  bootstraps.  In  1829  he  began  to  push  Berbice 
on  tlie  road  to  solvency  through  self-help.  On  May  4,  in  that  year.  Beard 
is.sued  a  proclamation  expressing  the  need  to  levy  extraordinary  taxes  in  Ber¬ 
bice  to  meet  existing  demands  and  asked  for  comprehensive  returns  of  in¬ 
comes  of  over  2,000  guilders  a  year,  of  slaves,  of  persons  employing  more 
than  six  hucksters,  of  livestock,  and  of  plantains  collected  or  delivered  (33). 
At  the  same  time,  he  made  representations  to  Murray  which  were  tantamount 
to  denying  D’Urban’s  gloomy  description  of  the  financial  plight  of  Berbice. 
Two  weeks  after  he  had  proclaimed  a  radical  cure  in  Berbice,  he  wrote  Murray 
as  follows:  “Instead  of  there  being  a  redundant  paper  currency  in  the  Colony, 
there  is  in  fact  much  too  little  of  it  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  (32). 
One  of  the  sources  of  revenue  was  the  ‘acre  money’,  a  small  charge  on  newly 
granted  land.  The  acre  money  was,  however,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
dispute.  Large  sums  remained  unpaid.  Beard  believed  that  if  these  arrears 
were  collected,  such  a  step  would  “most  materially  relieve  the  colony”  (32). 
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But  Beard  was  only  day-dreaming.  Berbice  could  not  escape  inevitable  fin¬ 
ancial  collapse.  As  soon  as  his  proclamation  reached  London,  tlie  absentee 
planters  of  Berbice  and  Demerara  demanded  audience  with  Murray  (31 )  and 
urged  union  to  cushion  their  interests  against  loss  and  inconvenience  (32). 
They  sent  petition  after  petition  to  Horace  Twiss,  their  special  representative 
in  Parliament,  exposing  the  financial  weaknesses  of  Berbice  and  urging  the 
necessity  of  its  being  strengthened  by  union.  They  protested  against  Beard’s 
new  proclamation  on  the  grounds  of  law  and  of  incompetence  to  meet  the 
new  demands  (33). 

There  was  only  one  solution,  as  John  Innes  the  then  principal  absentee 
spokesman,  saw  it.  “The  expenditure  of  the  colony,”  he  wrote,  “has  for  years 
exceeded  the  revenue  and  it  has  long  been  obvious  that  relief  can  only  be 
found  by  incorporating  the  colony  with  Demerara.  The  saving  that  might  be 
effected  by  such  a  measure  .  .  .  shows  that  the  measure  would  be  acceptable 
...  by  the  largest  Demerara  and  Berbice  proprietors  in  this  country.  .  .  The 
Berbice  proprietors  look  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  junction  as 
the  only  means  of  averting  absolute  ruin”  (33).  There  was  practical  reasoning 
behind  Innes’  anxieties.  Financial  collapse  in  Berbice  would  have  had  as  an 
odious  consequence  the  imposition  of  further  extraordinary  taxation,  at  a 
time  when  West  Indian  planters  were  still  bemoaning  the  addition  of  the 
rich  sugar-producing  lands  of  Guiana  to  the  British  realm— and  Berbice  was 
now  an  established  sugar-growing  territory.  In  1831,  the  capitalists  of  Jamaica 
were  to  complain  that  their  produce  had  becxime  cheaper  since  the  addition 
of  Demerara  to  the  British  dominions.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
distress  put  forward  that  the  addition  of  these  “more  fertile  and  therefore 
valuable  possessions”  led  to  the  depreciation  of  West  Indian  produce  (42). 
Guiana  was  thus  facing  at  this  period  not  only  the  hostility  of  the  island 
sugar  producers,  but  it  was  depressed  by  the  general  distress  which  its  own 
production  was  presumed  to  have  caused.  Thus  situated  the  territory  could 
ill  afford  to  bear  the  added  burden  of  taxation  or  decline  in  productive  power. 

John  Innes,  the  principal  spokesman  of  the  absentee  group  in  London, 
was  associated  with  Davidson,  Barkly  and  Co.,  whose  investment  in  sugar 
cultivation  in  Berbice  Beard  welcomed  in  1825  (25).  The  demand  for  union 
was  therefore  synonymous  with  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  sugar  planters 
to  forge  a  Guiana-wide  combination  of  the  sugar  industry  which  would 
escape  additional  taxation  burdens  in  Berbice  in  view  of  expected  adminis¬ 
trative  economies  arising  from  such  integration,  and  at  the  same  time,  gain 
strength  through  the  establishment  of  a  common  pool  of  slave  labour  from 
which  to  draw. 

The  absentee  planters  put  first  things  first.  No  sooner  had  they  protested 
their  inability  to  pay  such  extraordinary  taxation  as  Beard  was  trying  to 
impose  in  Berbice,  than  they  protested  that  the  planters  of  Berbice  would 
be  unable  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  paper  money  in  Berbice  by  voluntary 
subscription.  “Indeed,”  John  Innes  wrote,  “I  don’t  think  any  planter  would 
subscribe.”  What  Innes  wanted  was  to  keep  an  avenue  clear  for  the  escape 
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of  the  planter  from  tne  burden  of  the  Berbice  debt,  “It  appears  to  me,”  he 
thus  suggested,  “that  the  simple  way  would  be  to  apply  the  annual  saving 
by  the  junction  in  discharge  of  the  paper  until  the  paper  circulation  should 
be  brought  to  a  healthy  state”  (25).  The  existing  condition  of  Berbice  was, 
in  his  view,  too  dreadful.  Planters  were  threatened  with  absolute  ruin  unless 
an  immediate  stop  was  put  to  the  alarming  expenditure.  The  solution  was 
to  be  found  not  in  new  and  more  onerous  taxation,  but  in  the  economies 
derived  from  territorial  union. 

Union  was  the  over-riding  goal.  The  absentees  in  London  at  the  end  of 
August,  1829,  saw  Murray  who  assured  them  of  his  favourable  attitude  to 
the  union  of  Demerara  and  Berbice  (34). 

For  the  moment,  it  looked  as  if  the  planters  might  succeed  in  securing 
union  without  paying  the  price  of  saving  the  crumbling  economy  of  Berbice. 
But  they  failed  to  effect  this;  and  they  failed  because  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  was  convinced  that  union  was  inescapably  in  the  best  interests  of 
Guiana,  and  that  the  potential  bankruptcy  of  Berbice  had  to  be  resolved  by 
Berbice,  with  or  without  union.  The  Treasury  ruled  that  when  the  colonies 
were  united,  it  must  be  provided  that  the  revenue  of  Berbice  alone  bear 
existing  charge  of  its  debt  and  its  ultimate  redemption.  The  British  Treasury 
was  to  pay;  Berbice  was  to  free  itself  from  its  own  burden  for  the  time  being 
through  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  system  of  taxation.  The  attitude  of 
the  Imperial  Government  had  changed,  however,  in  one  vital  respect;  the 
existing  debt  of  Berbice  and  the  need  to  devise  measures  for  its  redemption 
were  not  held  to  be  any  barrier  at  all  to  proceeding  with  the  unification  of 
Guiana  (38). 

When  it  was  clear  that  union  was  inevitable,  the  absentees  of  London  per¬ 
suaded  Horace  Twiss  to  urge  the  necessity  of  allowing  free  interchange  of 
Negroes  when  the  two  territories  were  united  (35). 

This  was  potentially  disastrous  to  resident  vested  interests  in  Berbice. 
Cotton  had  practically  disappeared  in  both  territories;  coffee  was  going  down; 
only  sugar  continued  to  survive  in  both  colonies.  But  sugar  in  Guiana  was 
still  short  of  labour,  which  since  1807  could  not  be  had  as  required.  Vested 
interests  in  Berbice  thus  feared  that  they  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  own  labour  supply,  if  union  came  about. 

In  1830,  the  opposition  forces  in  Berbice  combined  and  made  their  longest 
and  most  bitter  protest  against  union.  Among  the  memorialists  were  three 
of  the  largest  slave  proprietors  of  Berbice  and  three  members  of  the  Council 
of  Government  of  Berbice  (36).  Henry  Taylor  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  a 
memorandum  on  the  union  of  Berbice  and  Demerara  noted  that  the  sugar 
planters  in  Berbice  were  also  opposed  to  union  because  they  could  command 
a  higher  price  for  their  rum  in  view  of  the  prohibitive  tariff  imposed  on 
nim  coming  from  Demerara.  This  was  not  altogether  accurate.  In  fact,  it 
missed  the  point  that  the  big  sugar  planters  with  common  interests  in  Ber¬ 
bice  and  Demerara  were  fighting  for  union  because  through  union  they 
could  combine  and  concentrate  their  resources;  they  could  escape  further 
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taxation  in  Berbice,  if  it  were  possible.  But,  above  all,  the  doing  away  with 
the  boundary  between  Berbice  and  Demerara  and  the  rescinding  of  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  laws  against  unimpeded  slave  movement  gave  them  the  best  chance 
to  make  use  of  the  labour  pool  of  Berbice  for  their  own  estates. 

The  seventy-nine  signatories  who  sent  up  a  memorial  in  March,  1830, 
opposing  union  were  together  the  owners  or  representatives  of  5,000  slaves 
(36).  This  reserve  of  labour  represented  the  potential  spoils  if  union  were 
efiFected.  That  is  why  Davidson,  Barkly  and  Co.,  among  the  earliest  and 
largest  sugar  capitalists  of  Berbice,  joined  with  the  largest  Demerara  in¬ 
vestors  in  the  demand  for  union.  That  is  why  Beard  was  hoist  with  his  own 
petard.  For  he  who  had  welcomed  the  investment  of  Davidson,  Barkly  and 
Co.,  hoping  that  it  would  revive  the  falling  revenues  of  Berbice,  was  now 
still  attempting  to  shut  the  floodgates  against  union. 

The  petitioners  in  1830  declared  that  uncertainty  about  the  union  had  left 
the  economy  of  Berbice  at  a  standstill.  They  knew  not  whether  to  embark 
on  the  purchase  or  in  the  further  cultivation  of  lands  or  in  any  extensive 
commercial  speculations.  The  protesting  planters  averred  that  they  were  all 
more  or  less  “identified  with  the  respectability  or  prosperity  of  Berbice”; 
because  of  this,  they  could  not  but  feel  that  they  would  be  aggrieved,  “and 
even  degraded  by  being  made  an  appendage  of  Demerara;  and  being  de¬ 
prived  of  a  distinct  and  independent  Government  which  has  existed  in  this 
country  for  over  a  century”  ('36).  They  could  see  resulting  from  the  measure 
not  one  single  real  improvement  either  in  the  judicial  or  financial  adminis- 
tiation  which  could  not  be  equally  well  introduced  under  the  existing  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Berbice.  They  all  begged  that,  in  view  of  their  memorial,  they 
be  not  forced  “into  a  hated  and  degrading  union  with  the  neighbouring 
Colony  of  Demerara”  (36). 

At  least  the  Berbice  proprietors  were  honest,  even  if  thev  lacked  vision 
and  foresight.  They  were  resident  in  Berbice;  they  were  the  owners  of 
houses  and  other  property  there,  and  they  saw  the  drain  of  resources  to 
Demerara  and  the  devaluation  of  their  property  with  the  depopulation  of 
Berbice  (36).  But  they  were  caught  in  the  depressing  economic  situation  in 
Berbice  for  which  union  was  the  only  administrative  solution;  and  this  solu¬ 
tion  was  honourably  endorsed  by  the  Colonial  Omce.  They  were  out¬ 
manoeuvred  by  the  ashiteness  of  the  absentee  proprietors  in  Ix)ndon,  who, 
on  the  morrow  of  the  protest  from  resident  Berbice  proprietors,  addressed 
themselves  similarly  to  Murray  and  appeared,  among  other  things,  con¬ 
scientiously  troubled  that,  because  of  the  continuing  financial  situation  in 
Berbice,  small  planters  had  difficulty  in  providing  the  customary  supplies  for 
the  slaves  (38). 

In  the  meantime,  Goderich  had  succeeded  Miuray  at  the  Colonial  Office. 
But  Goderich  was  as  convinced  as  Murray  in  his  advocacy  of  union.  In  1831, 
under  his  administration,  union  ceased  to  be  an  academic  question  for  de¬ 
bate  and  speculation.  In  January,  1831,  he  wrote  to  Beard:  “I  have  had  under 
my  consideration,”  he  informed  him,  “the  measures  which  were  contemplated 
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by  my  predecessor  for  uniting  under  one  Government  the  eolonies  of  De- 
merara  ...  I  have  no  hesitation  in  apprising  you  that  I  concur  in  the  view 
taken  by  Sir  George  Murray  of  its  expediency  and  that  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  long  postponed”  (39).  D’Urban  became  the 
first  Governor  of  the  newly  integrated  territories;  Beard  was  pensioned  off. 
By  mandate,  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice  were  no  longer  to  be  held  in 
Berbice. 

Goderich  held  it  necessary  that,  preparatory  to  union,  Berbice  should  be 
relieved  of  its  public  debt,  and  thus  authorized  taxes  to  cover  this  deficiency 
and  urged  arrangements,  which  shoidd  by  January  1,  1832  assimilate  the 
system  of  taxation  in  Berbice  to  that  of  Demerara.  (39). 

On  July  21,  1831,  the  adventure  of  British  Guiana  began.  Vested  interests 
in  Guiana  had  sought  independently  through  an  administratively  acceptable 
measure  of  territorial  integration  to  solve  the  problem  of  labour  residt'ug 
from  the  Act  of  1807.  What  was  done  in  Guiana  was  possible  for  the  whole 
British  Caribbean.  Ironically,  in  the  twentieth  century  when  the  opportunity 
for  Caribbean  integration  arose,  Guianese  believers  in  a  nebulous  creed  of 
continental  destiny  again  led  the  opposition  to  a  measure  administratively 
fostered  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Thev  had  learnt  nothing  from  their 
own  history;  and  they  had  forgotten  nothing. 

And  yet  in  the  advocacy  of  British  Caribbean  integration  lay  the  economic 
salvation  of  Guiana.  For  her  labour  problem  remained  the  same.  Unification 
did  not  solve  it;  unification  onlv  tended  to  re-distribute  the  existing  scarce 
lalxjur  resources  of  Berbice  and  Demerara. 
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Report  on  a  Sample  Survey  of  Farms  in  the  Yallahs 
Improvement  Area:  a  Comment* 

With  a  population  at  present  estimated  at  over  lit  million  in  an  area  of 
4,400  square  miles  (over  300  per  square  mile)  and  a  predominantly  agri¬ 
cultural  economy,  Jamaica  has  been  faced  in  recent  years  with  a  scarcity  of 
good  agricultural  land  to  meet  expanding  needs,  and  with  the  necessity  to 
use  all  available  resources  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  position  is  made  more  serious  by  the  fact  that  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  land  surface  is  flat  or  relatively  flat,  so  that  farmers  have  been  compelled 
to  cultivate  considerable  areas  of  steep  hill  slopes  which  comprise  a  large 
proportion  of  the  available  agricultural  land.  One  of  the  most  difficult  of 
these  mountain  areas  now  under  cultivation  is  the  watershed  of  the  Yallahs 
River  extending  from  the  ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  north  to  the 
sea  coast  a  few  miles  east  of  Kingston.  The  area  is  about  70  square  miles  in 
extent  and  roughly  rectangular  in  shape,  the  width  varying  from  over  6  miles 
in  the  north  to  about  3  miles  in  the  south,  and  with  a  change  in  elevation 
of  over  7,000  feet  between  Blue  Mountain  Peak  and  the  sea  coast,  a  distance 
of  approximately  11/4  miles.  Cultivation  has  been  extended  up  to  just  under 
5,000  feet,  the  area  above  this  altitude  consisting  of  inaccessible  Government 
forest  reserves.  Most  of  this  area  was  originally  cultivated  by  large  estates 
growing  sugar  on  the  level  and  on  the  gentler  slopes  to  the  south  and  coffee 
in  the  steeper  northern  sections.  Within  recent  years,  however,  most  of  the 
estates  have  been  broken  up  and  rented  or  sold  to  small  farmers  who  now 
cultivate  mainly  food  crops  and  short-tenn  cash  crops. 

The  intensive  cultivation  of  the  steep  easily  eroded  slopes  without  adequate 
soil  conservation  measures  has  resulted  in  serious  and  widespread  erosion, 
and  a  decline  in  the  fertility  of  the  soils. 

The  hurricane  of  August,  1951  caused  extensive  damage  in  the  Yallahs 
Valley  and  brought  very  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  the  need 
for  special  rehabilitation  measures  in  this  area.  The  Land  Authorities  Law, 
which  had  been  under  consideration  for  some  time,  was  finally  approved  in 
October,  1951  and  in  the  following  month  the  Yallahs  Valley  Area  was  de¬ 
clared  an  Improvement  Area  under  the  Law  and  the  Yallahs  Valley  Land 
Authority  set  up  to  undertake  rehabilitation.  As  a  first  step  in  its  programme 
the  Authority  instituted  two  surveys.  The  first  of  these  was  an  economic 
study  of  agriculture  in  the  area.  (See  Ref.  I).  The  second  was  a  sample  sur¬ 
vey  of  farms  in  the  area,  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  of  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  which  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Yallahs  Valley  Land 

•This  Survey  was  carried  out  during  1952  by  the  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority  in  consultation 
with  the  economist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Authority.  The  two  studies  are  complementary  in  that  the  second  provides  a 
more  detailed  analysis  of  certain  important  aspects  of  the  existing  situation 
and  highlights  problems  that  will  have  to  be  overcome  if  a  stable,  efficient 
and  self-supporting  economy  is  to  be  established  in  the  area. 

The  survey  was  carried  out  in  1952  and  the  data  accumulated  relates  to 
the  previous  year  (1951).  The  survey  covered  368  farms,  representing  ap¬ 
proximately  12  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  in  the  area. 

The  plan  of  the  Report  includes  brief  introductory  sections  on  design, 
method,  procedure  and  agricultural  characteristics  of  the  area.  These  are 
followed  by  the  results  of  the  survey  covering  the  main  aspects  of  frag¬ 
mentation  of  farms  and  dispersal  of  individual  holdings;  forms  of  tenure; 
farm  population  and  labour;  agricultural  marketing;  and  sources  of  credit. 

Fragmentation  of  farms  and  dispersal  of  individual  holdings 

The  results  of  the  survey  show  that  of  a  total  of  368  farms  enumerated 
about  half  the  number  ( 59.25  per  cent )  consisted  of  1  parcel  only;  just  under 
one-quarter  (23.16  per  cent)  consisted  of  2  parcels;  one-tenth  (10.85  per 
cent)  of  3  parcels;  and  the  remainder  (6.74  per  cent)  of  4  or  more  parcels. 
This  pattern  was  not  constant  for  the  whole  range  as  almost  all  the  farms 
in  the  under  1  acre  group  consisted  of  1  parcel,  while  in  the  10  acre  (and 
above)  group  22  per  cent  consisted  of  4  or  more  parcels.  16  per  cent  of  the 
holdings  were  situated  at  a  distance  of  over  5  miles  away  from  the  home¬ 
stead  and  20  per  cent  at  a  distance  of  2  to  4.9  miles;  while  the  remaining  64 
per  cent  consisted  of:  (i)  homestead  (34  per  cent),  (ii)  holdings  under  2  miles 
distant  (26  per  cent)  and  (iii),  unspecified  (4  per  cent). 

Forms  of  tenure 

Of  the  farms  surveyed  approximately  48  per  cent  were  owner-occupied, 
45  per  cent  part-owned  and  part-rented  and  the  remaining  7  per  cent  rented. 
In  terms  of  individual  holdings  3.37  or  67  per  cent  were  owner-occupied, 
and  1,636  or  33  per  cent  occupied  by  tenants.  However,  only  296  (  9  per  cent) 
were  held  under  registered  titles,  while  2,937  (  87  per  cent)  were  held  under 
Common  Law  Titles  (diagrams,  wills,  conveyances,  tax  receipts  and  receipts 
acknowledging  payment).  No  information  could  be  obtained  for  the  re¬ 
maining  4  per  cent  and  the  implication  is  that  most  of  these  were  without 
any  form  of  title.  There  were  written  agreements  for  only  43  of  the  1,636 
tenanted  holdings,  the  remainder  being  occupied  under  verbal  agreements. 

Farm  population  and  labour 

There  were  approximately  12,500  persons  living  on  the  3,014  farms  in  the 
area,  or  nearly  4  persons  per  farm;  5,100  of  these  were  under  16  years  of  age. 
There  were,  however,  13,353  persons  wholly  or  partly  dependent  on  these 
farms.  50  per  cent  of  the  farmers  worked  daily  on  their  farms,  and  of  these 
an  unspecified  portion  engaged  part-time  in  non-farm  activities  at  home.  The 
average  number  of  days  spent  by  farmers  on  farm  work  on  their  farms  for 
the  year  was  188,  the  figure  varying  from  approximately  110  for  the  smallest 
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units  (i.e.  less  than  1  acre),  to  from  202  to  217  days  for  the  other  groups. 
Indications  were  that  the  amount  of  farm  labour  contributed  bv  the  farmer’s 
family  was  relatively  small. 

Approximately  72  per  cent  of  the  farmers  employed  one  or  more  hired 
labourers  on  their  farms  for  an  average  of  55  days  for  the  year,  at  an  average 
cost  to  the  farmer  of  £33.  However,  these  figures  include  14  large-scale 
farmers  who  paid  an  average  of  £2,600  per  farm  for  hired  labour  during  the 
year. 

About  48  per  cent  of  farmers  engaged  in  off-the-farm  work  for  an  average 
of  57  days  each  during  the  year,  the  average  being  almost  twice  as  much  tor 
the  und(?r-l  acre  farmers.  The  main  activity  under  this  head  was  “agricultural 
labour  on  other  farms”  which  attracted  42  per  cent  of  the  workers.  The  next 
most  important  category  was  road  work  which  attracted  39  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  on  off-the-farm  work.  About  45  per  cent  worked  at  such  di\'erse 
activities  as  building,  coal  burning,  domestic  help,  shopkeeping  and  shoe¬ 
making.  77  per  cent  were  engaged  in  only  one  type  of  job,  18  per  cent  at 
two  different  types  and  3  per  cent  at  three  or  more  types  of  work  (percent¬ 
ages  total  more  than  100  per  cent  as  some  farmers  engaged  in  more  than  one 
type  of  activity).  Average  earnings  amounted  to  £33  per  person,  not  including 
earnings  on  own-account  activities;  in  addition  one-third  of  the  number  of 
agricultural  workers  performed  only  voluntary  services. 

Agricultural  marketing 

Produce  marketed  from  the  area  included  bananas,  coffee,  citrus,  food  crops, 
vegetables,  flowers,  livestock  and  livestock  products  and  fish  (on  the  sea- 
coast  area).  Flowers  were  important  in  the  upper  section  of  the  Valley  which 
produces  most  of  the  coffee,  green  vegetables  and  red  peas  grown  in  the 
area.  Food  crops  and  vegetables  were  marketed  locally  and  in  Kingston  by 
the  farmer  and  the  members  of  his  family,  while  export  crops  were  sold  to 
produce  dealers  and  organized  marketing  organizations 

On  small  farms  marketing  was  usually  undertaken  by  the  women  who 
spent  an  average  of  one  to  three  days  per  week  (usually  between  Thursday 
and  Saturday)  disposing  of  produce.  The  average  cost  of  a  trip  to  Kingston- 
market  could  be  estimated  at  about  25/-  for  a  load  valued  at  £3,  and  this 
would  include  such  items  of  expenditure  as  transport  by  truck  to  Kingston, 
cartage  from  truck  to  market,  market  fee  and  subsistence. 

Main  sources  of  credit 

Shop  credit  was  the  main  form  of  credit  used  by  1,400  of  the  3,000  farmers. 
550  (15  per  cent)  obtained  credit  mainly  from  Peoples’  Co-operative  Banks, 
140  (5  per  cent)  mainly  from  produce  dealers  and  760  (  25  per  cent)  from 
“other  sources”.  33  per  cent  stated  that  they  received  no  credit  during  1951. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  a  pattern  of  farming 
characterized  by  small  holdings,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  less  than 
one  acre  in  size,  with  the  tendency,  as  the  size  of  the  farm  increases,  for  the 
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holdings  making  up  the  farm  to  increase  in  number  and  distance  from  the 
homestead.  Many  of  these  holdings  are  uncultivated,  a  condition  which  could 
be  attributed  in  part  at  least  to  the  degree  of  fragmentation  and  dispersal. 

This  apparent  underemployment  of  land  resources  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  on  an  average  only  188  out  of  a  possible  365  working  days 
were  spent  by  the  fanner  on  his  farm.  Even  when  hired  labour  is  included 
(an  average  of  55  days  for  the  year)  this  figure  only  equals  the  period 
worked  off  the  farm  (57  days)  and  leaves  the  considerable  period  of  120 
days  during  which  apparently  no  farm  work  of  any  kind  was  done  on  the 
farm. 

It  woidd  appear  from  these  figures  that  there  is  considerable  scope  for 
expanding  production  in  the  area.  In  acknowledging  this  fact  the  Report 
indicates  certain  limiting  factors  including  the  attitudes  of  farmers  which 
will  have  to  be  modified,  and  suggests,  as  a  possible  solution  to  the  problem, 
planned  production  on  the  basis  of  family  labour. 

The  Report  also  emphasizes  the  eonsiderable  amount  of  time  (one  to  three 
days  per  week)  devoted  to  marketing  and  the  relatively  high  costs  involved. 
The  suggestion  is  made  that  a  system  of  co-operative  and  eollective  marketing 
could  provide  farms  with  a  cheaper  and  more  efficient  service,  and  the  time 
saved  devoted  more  usefully  to  farm  production. 

The  section  devotetl  to  credit  is  limited  in  scope.  There  is  useful  inform¬ 
ation  on  form  of  tenure,  on  the  main  sources  of  credit,  and  on  the  operations 
of  the  five  Peoples’  Co-oj5erative  Banks  in  the  area.  Some  indication  of  total 
farm  indebtedness,  savings,  and  the  amount  of  credit  obtained  from  the  main 
sources  would  have  substantially  increased  the  value  and  significance  of  this 
section.  However  there  are  obvious  limits  to  the  amount  and  types  of  in¬ 
formation  that  can  be  included  in  a  survey  of  this  nature.  The  main  aspects 
of  the  problem  affecting  farming  in  the  area  have  been  touched  on  and  some 
of  these,  notably  marketing,  credit,  and  the  rationalization  of  production 
offer  rich  fields  for  further  study. 

C.  S.  McMorris. 
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A  Study  of  the  Social  Adjustment  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
British  West  Indies 

Prof.  Andrew  W.  Lind,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
who  was  awarded  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  for  social  research  in  association 
with  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research,  has  chosen  the  above 
as  his  subject  of  enquiry,  and  here  appends  a  preparatory  note: 

The  integration  of  immigrant  labour  groups  within  a  larger  community 
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presents  a  problem  with  which  many  plantation  and  commercial  frontiers 
in  the  modern  world  have  had  to  grapple.  The  widespread  device  of  importing 
Asiatic  and  African  labour  to  work  on  the  plantations  in  the  tropics  has 
home  unsuspected  consequences  as  the  immigrants  and  their  children  have 
learned  the  skills  of  their  adopted  land  and  have  sometimes  outstripped 
their  employers  in  competition  for  the  limited  prizes. 

Special  attention  is  to  be  directed  in  this  study  to  the  Chinese  of  Jamaica, 
who  exemplify  especially  the  rapid  and  effective  economic  adjustment,  with 
somewhat  less  adequate  integration  within  the  social  and  cultural  life  ol 
the  larger  community.  Commencing  with  the  more  objective  and  readily 
accessible  data  on  the  geographic  and  occupational  distribution  of  the 
Chinese,  the  study  will  be  pushed  further  into  their  political  and  social 
adjustments  to  the  Jamaican  environment  in  so  far  as  time  and  research 
facilities  will  permit.  It  is  planned  a  little  later  to  commence  a  systematic 
programme  of  interviewing  a  representative  sample  of  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munity  in  the  parishes  of  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  in  order  to  obtain  a 
more  detailed  and  informal  account  of  their  experience  in  this  islatid 
community.  Attention  has  thus  far  been  direc'ted  chiefly  to  the  historical 
sources  and  to  the  results  of  the  censuses,  including  that  of  a  special  survey 
conducted  in  1953.  Specific  information  and  insights  will  be  sought  as  to 
what  it  has  meant  to  be  a  Chinese  in  Jamaica,  with  a  member  of  that 
community,  if  possible,  assisting  in  the  actual  interviewing.  A  comparison 
of  Chinese  experience  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana  and  other  West 
Indian  areas  will  be  made  if  time  and  resources  allow. 


Andrew  W.  Lind. 
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liritain  and  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean.  By  Mary  Proudfoot.  Faber 
and  Faber,  Ltd.  London,  1954.  434  pp. 

“The  relationship  between  the  developed  and  the  relatively  undeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  is  now  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  major  problems 
ol  our  time,”  writes  Mrs.  Proudfoot  in  the  preface  to  her  study.  This,  the 
latest  in  the  series  of  Colonial  and  Comparative  Studies  edited  by  Miss 
Margery  Perham,  is  concerned  with  one  aspect  of  this  problem,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  metropolitan  or  colonial  powers  and  their  dependent  areas. 

Mrs.  Proudfoot  selects  as  her  field  of  study  the  British  and  American 
Caribbean  islands.  Attention  is  focused  chiefly  upon  four  of  the  British 
islands,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  St.  Lucia,  and,  of  the  American 
dependencies  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands,  the  former 
is  examined  at  greater  length  as  being  much  the  more  important  of  the  two. 
Mrs.  Proudfoot  makes  a  detailed  comparative  survey  of  such  topics  as  the 
constitutional  and  economic  relationships  between  these  islands  and  the 
metropolitan  powers,  local  government,  political  and  economic  life,  social 
structure,  labour,  education,  federation  (for  the  British  West  Indies),  and 
population  problems. 

To  single  out  one  part  of  so  comprehensive  a  review  is  hardly  to  do  justice 
to  the  whole.  However,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  economic  problems, 
and  since  so  much  else  pivots  upon  this,  mention  may  be  made  of  Mrs. 
Proudfoot  s  findings  on  the  differing  rates  of  progress  between  Puerto  Rico, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  British  islands  on  the  other,  in  the  attempt  to 
achieve  a  measure  of  industrialization.  While  Puerto  Rico  enjoys  certain 
advantages  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  her  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  the  example  of  Puerto  Rico  is  not  without  relevance  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  B.W.L,  although  the  comparison  does  not  reveal  a  very 
promising  outlook  for  the  latter. 

Puerto  Rican  experience  suggests  that  in  the  initial  stages  of  industrialization 
it  is  necessary  for  the  government  to  undertake  heavy  capital  expenditure. 
Puerto  Rico  was  lucky  in  this  regard  in  that,  owing  to  fortuitous  circumstances, 
her  government  found  itself  with  a  large  sum  of  money  at  its  disposal.  Mrs. 
Proudfoot  considers,  however,  that  in  the  past  there  has  probably  been,  on 
the  British  side,  insufficient  awareness  of  the  capital  expenditures  required 
“if  the  pump  is  to  be  adequately  primed”.  This  she  attributes  partly  to  the 
fact  that  industrialization  has  been  conceived  only  on  a  restricted  scale.  But 
there  are  indications  that  a  larger  view  is  emerging:  Mrs.  Proudfoot  instances 
a  Report  of  the  Development  and  Welfare  Organization  which  recognizes 
the  great  need  for  outside  capital  to  finance  comparatively  large  scale  poten- 
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tial  development  projects,  “calling  for  capital  sums  far  beyond  the  resources  i 
of  possible  savings  or  of  government  investment”.  I 

Her  analysis  of  Puerto  Rican  experience  points  to  the  labour  force  as  a  | 
decisive  factor  making  for  success  or  failure,  “since  the  prime  inducement  I 
to  the  prospective  industrialist  will  be  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  although 
the  productivity  of  West  Indian  labour  is  lower  than  that  of  labour  in  more  | 
advanced  areas,  wages  are  lower  still,”  although,  she  adds,  “in  very  many 
quarters  it  is  considered  to  be  high  cost  labour  in  spite  of  the  low  wages." 
The  im|M)rtance  in  these  circumstances  of  maintaining  the  wages  differential 
leads  Mrs.  Proudfoot  to  take  a  rather  pessimistic  view  of  the  likelihood  of 
successfid  industrialization  on  any  significant  scale,  since  the  combination 
of  low  productivity  with  high  costs  and  the  urgent  desire  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living  poses  an  extremely  difficult  problem  (although  not  one 
peculiar  to  the  British  islands).  If  industrialization  is  to  be  effectively  pro¬ 
moted,  productivity  must  be  increased,  while  at  the  same  time  demands  for 
real  wage  increases  are  discmiraged.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Proudfoot  suggests  that, 
initially,  wages  may  have  to  be  cut.  Even  a  government  which  enjoyed  sub- 
substantial  popular  support  might  hesitate  to  adopt  such  a  policy  and,  al¬ 
though  Mrs.  Proudfoot  does  indicate  alternative  measures,  some  of  these  too  I 
would  seem  to  require  an  exceptionally  united  and  informed  public  opinion  I 
for  their  acceptance. 

The|  training  of  the  industrial  labour  force  presents  another  difficulty, 
“because  the  change  over  from  agriculture  to  industry  requires  a  transform¬ 
ation  of  personality,  and  much  more  is  involved  than  merely  teaching  a  certain 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  how  to  operate  a  machine.”  Here  too  the 
Puerto  Rican  government  has  made  a  “tremendous  effort”,  although  again 
it  has  been  fortunate  in  the  circumstances  that  ample  funds  for  training  were 
available  under  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  Puerto 
Rico  derives  substantial  advantages  from  the  nature  of  her  relationship  with  ! 
the  United  States.  In  the  British  islands,  industry  has  had  to  train  its  own 
labour,  since  the  governments  have  lacked  the  financial  means  to  do  so. 

Financial  considerations  apart,  the  industrialization  of  a  backward  area 
“necessarily  requires  a  long  period  of  disciplined  effort  and  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  workers,  for  whom  there  can  be  no  easy  or  immediate  reward; 
and  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  persistence,  and  courage  on  the  part  of 
their  political  leaders.”  It  is  Mrs.  Proudfoot’s  view  that,  “on  these  counts  f 
alone,  the  prospects  for  the  B.W.I.  do  not  look  promising  .  .  .”  While  there 
can  be  no  denying  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  industrialization, 
Mrs.  Proudfoot’s  recognition,  in  her  chapter  on  “Labour”,  of  the  differences 
in  attitude  between  agricultural  and  other  workers,  and  her  reference  to  the 
good  reputation  of  B.W.I.  workers  in  the  States,  lead  one  to  hope  that  this 
may  be  an  unduly  pessimistic  outlook. 

Mrs.  Proudfoot  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  ‘independ-  I 
ence’  in  modern  circumstances.  She  draws  an  analogous  comparison  between  | 
a  man  who  is  content  to  live  in  a  small  house  “where  he  can  pay  his  own  j 
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bills”  and  is  independent,  and  his  neighbour  who,  “having  more  or  less  the 
same  income  but  living  in  a  larger  house,  needs  support  from  a  rich  patron,” 
and  is  not  independent.  The  policy  of  the  British  government  has  been  “to 
assist  the  B.W.I.  to  achieve  the  position  of  the  man  with  the  small  house, 
not  only  because  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  the  means  to  act  as  the  rich 
patron,  but  because  United  Kingdom  policy  has  for  decades  had  as  its  goal 
development  towards  responsible  government.”  The  United  States  de¬ 
pendencies  prefer  to  live  as  the  man  in  the  larger  house— “and  since  the 
United  States  can,  if  it  wishes,  afford  to  pay  the  bills,  it  may  well  be  that 
their  decision  is  a  wise  one.”  Mrs.  Proudfoot  believes  that  the  remedy  for 
British  West  Indian  discontents  is  to  be  found  in  a  form  of  federation  which 
would  give  West  Indians  substantial  responsibility  for  their  own  affairs.  The 
United  States  dependencies,  she  suggests,  can  best  fulfil  their  aims  by  “the 
closest  possible  integration”  with  the  continental  United  States. 

Mrs.  Proudfoot  points  to  the  continuing  need  in  the  West  Indies  for  “basic 
research”  by  sociologists  and  anthropologists,  and  her  book  indirectly  suggests 
many  directions  in  which  such  research  might  usefully  be  undertaken.  As 
a  study  in  contemporary  history,  her  work  makes  excellent  use  of  material 
drawn  from  these  and  related  disciplines,  at  the  same  time  as  it  employs  the 
specific  skills  of  the  historian.  The  present  writer  is  largely  in  agreement 
with  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mrs.  Proudfoot,  but  even  those  readers  who 
do  not  accept  her  opinions  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  cogency 
of  her  argument  and  by  her  grasp  of  the  complexities  of  West  Indian  affairs. 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean  forms  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  series  in  which  it  appears. 

H.  Craig. 

The  Colour  Prejudice  in  Britain.  By  A.  V.  Richmond.  Routledge  and 
Kegan  Paul,  London,  1954. 

Colour  Bar.  By  Learie  Constantine.  Stanley  Paul,  London,  1954. 

The  first  study  under  consideration  has  a  somewhat  misleading  title. 
It  is  not  an  overall  study  of  colour  prejudice  in  Britain  or  even  of  prejudice 
against  Negroes  in  Britain  but  rather  a  study  of  a  group  of  West  Indian 
workers  in  Liverpool  and  the  Merseyside.  However,  the  study  is  geared 
to  some  theoretical  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  prejudice.  These  are  that 
members  of  ethnic  groups  tend  to  identify  with  one  another;  that  psycho¬ 
logically  prejudice  arises  through  fear  of  loss  of  status  and  group  member¬ 
ship  with  a  resulting  increase  in  hostility  of  the  individual;  and  finally  that 
tl»e  stereotyped  beliefs  of  the  individual  become  reinforced  through  his  group 
membership. 

Having  introduced  this  somewhat  slender  theoretical  scheme  (in  which 
the  psychological  and  sociological  aspects  of  race  relations  are  confused ' 
the  author  proceeds  to  give  a  straightforward  account  of  the  problems  and 
processes  of  adjustment  of  a  group  of  West  Indian  workers  introduced  into 
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the  community  during  the  second  World  War.  The  difficulties  of  the  West 
Indians  in  orienting  themselves  to  the  new  situation;  the  existence  of  real 
prejudice  both  on  the  part  of  employers  and  British  workers;  the  imaginary 
fears  among  the  coloured  workers  themselves;  the  problems  of  sexual  ad¬ 
justment  arising  from  a  predominantly  male  migration;  the  question  of  inter¬ 
racial  marriages— all  these  are  examined  with  impartiality  and  interesting  il¬ 
lustrative  quotations. 

In  addition  there  are  a  series  of  recommendations  advanced  and  dis¬ 
cussed  for  the  purpose  of  combating  racial  discrimination.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  legal  measures  to  combat  discrimination.  The  author  is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  will  have  some  limited  effect  but  would  primarily  serve 
as  a  symbol  to  the  coloured  population  that  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
state  focused  upon  racial  prejudice.  There  are  the  media  of  mass-com¬ 
munication— the  film,  radio— and  the  schools  and  the  Churches,  all  of  which 
can  play  a  part  in  fighting  against  discrimination. 

Finally  there  is  the  suggestion  put  forward  that  comparative  studies  be 
done  with  English-bom  and  coloured  immigrants  of  other  nationalities,  with 
special  attention  being  paid  to  the  personality  problems  involved  in  preju¬ 
dice.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  to  find  that  publication  of  this  book  should 
be  argued  as  one  reason  for  not  carrying  out  further  research  into  the  colour 
problem  in  Britain. 

The  author  of  the  first  study  is  an  academic  person.  Lecturer  in  Social 
Theory,  at  the  University  of  Edinbiurgh  and  writes  on  the  highly  emotional 
subject  with  the  muted  tones  appropriate  to  academic  discussion.  Moral 
concern  and  personal  involvement  are  present  but  not  paramount. 

In  the  second  study  the  position  is  reversed.  We  get  here  an  emotional 
document  with  some  pretended  intellectual  trappings.  The  book  itself  is  a 
good  indication  of  what  the  effects  of  colour  discrimination  mean  to  West 
Indians  who  have  experienced  discrimination  in  Britain.  Constantine  is 
the  well  known  West  Indian  cricketer,  now  a  professional  barrister,  recently 
returned  to  his  home  country.  In  one  of  his  earlier  books  he  stated  that 
some  day  he  would  write  a  book  to  show  what  it  means  to  be  a  coloured 
man  in  the  West  Indies.  But  this  book  covers  rather  a  wider  field,  illus¬ 
trating  really  what  it  means  to  be  a  coloured  man  in  the  world  at  large.  Al¬ 
though  not  autobiographical  in  character  the  book  is  more  revealing  from 
the  subjective  aspects  it  reveals  of  the  author’s  character  and  reactions  to  the 
colour  bar  than  in  any  serious  or  academic  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
pathetic  plea  that  coloured  people  are  intelligent,  too;  the  sympathy  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  personal  reaction  to  discrimination  within  the  Church; 
the  strange  linking  of  the  Mau  Mau  with  ancient  secret  societies— these  be¬ 
tray  the  strains  and  stresses,  the  emotional  interests  which  tend  to  dominate 
the  life  of  so  many  coloured  men. 


Lloyd  Braithwaite. 
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THE  MALTHUSIAN  MODEL  AS  A  GENERAL  SYSTEM 


K.  E.  BoinjjiNO 

The  population  equilibrium  model  of  T.  R.  Malthus  is  not  only  of 
importance  historically  in  both  economics  and  biology  but  in  its  generalized 
form  is  applicable  to  almost  any  situation  of  population  equilibrium  or  even 
dynamics.  Moreover  it  is  frequently  misunderstood  and  it  should  be  useful 
therefore  to  explain  the  model  both  in  its  simple  and  its  generalized  forms. 

In  its  simple  form  the  model  assumes  that  there  is  some  parameter  S 
which  is  descriptive  of  the  “average  standard  of  life”  of  the  individuals  of 
.'I  population,  and  that  this  parameter  is  a  function  of  the  size  of  the 
population,  F, 

S  =  F(P)  (1) 

For  the  model  to  yield  a  stable  equilibrium  it  must  further  be  assumed  that 
in  the  region  of  the  equilibrium  population  this  function  is  monotonically 
decreasing,  so  that  a  larger  P  is  associated  with  a  smaller  S.  In  economic 
terms  this  property  can  be  derived  from  the  “law  of  diminishing  returns”  if 
it  is  supposed  that  the  population  represents  one  variable  factor  of  population 
of  S,  Ae  other  factors  (thought  of,  say,  as  “other  resources”)  being  held 
constant.  The  classical  picture  is  that  of  a  human  population  expanding 
in  a  limited  land  area  with  techniques  of  production  constant. 

It  is  then  assumed  that  there  is  some  value  of  S,  S’,  which  is  the  “subsistence 
level”.  'This  is  defined  as  that  value  of  S  above  which  the  population  will 
grow  indefinitely,  below  which  the  population  will  decline  indefinitely,  and 
at  which  the  population  will  remain  stable.  From  the  age-specific  birth  and 
death  rates  of  any  population,  if  these  are  stable,  a  parameter  r,  the  net 
reproductive  ratio  may  be  derived,  which  may  be  thought  of  roughly  as  the 
ratio  of  the  size  of  each  generation  to  the  size  of  the  preceding  generation. 
According  as  r  =  1  the  population  will  eventually  expand  indefinitely,  be 
stable,  or  contract  indefinitely.  In  the  first  case  each  generation  is  larger  than 
the  one  which  gave  rise  to  it;  in  the  second  case  each  generation  is  the  same 
size  as  the  generation  which  preceded  it,  and  in  the  third  case  each  gen¬ 
eration  is  smaller  than  the  preceding  one.  The  simple  Malthusian  theory 
then  postulates  in  effect  that  the  net  reproductive  ratio  is  a  function  (and 
for  a  stable  equilibrium  it  has  to  be  an  increasing  function)  of  S: 

r  =  G(S)  (2) 

that  is,  the  “better  off*  the  population  is,  the  greater  will  be  its  net  reproduc¬ 
tive  ratio.  It  follows  that  there  may  be  some  level  of  S  at  which  r  =  1.  This 
is  the  subsistence  level:  above  this,  r  >  1  and  the  population  will  grow: 
below  diis,  r  <  1  and  the  population  will  decline. 

The  equilibrium  size  of  the  population  is  that  at  which  the  standard  of 
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life  as  given  by  ( 1 )  is  equal  to  the  subsistence  level.  The  model  is  illustrated 
in  Figs.  1.  In  Fig.  la  the  parameter  S  is  measured  vertically,  r  horizontally, 
and  RQRi  is  the  r-curve,  representing  equation  (2).  If  then  H  is  the  point 
r  =  1,  HQ  is  the  subsistence  level,  ON,  in  Fig.  lb.  In  Fig.  lb  population  is 
measured  horizontally,  standard  of  hfe  vertically:  TBM  is  the  standard  of 
life  curve  representing  equation  (1).  The  equilibrium  population  is  OL, 
where  LM  is  the  subsistence  level.* 


a  b 

Fio.  1 


Before  going  deeper  into  the  implications  of  the  model  its  “comparative 
statics”  is  worth  examination.  That  is  to  say,  we  want  to  examine  what 
happens  to  the  position  of  equilibrium  when  certain  changes  are  made  in 
the  fimctions  which  determine  it.  Consider  first  a  change  in  the  standard  of 
life  curve— say  an  “upward”  shift  from  TBM  to  T'B’M'.  What  this  means  is 
that  at  each  population  the  associated  standard  of  life  is  higher  than  before: 
that  is,  there  is  an  “improvement”  in  the  resource  position  of  the  population. 
This  can  be  due  either  to  the  discovery  of  new  resources,  such  as  an  extension 
of  the  land  area,  or  it  can  be  due  to  improved  techniques  in  the  utilization 
of  old  resources— the  natmre  of  the  improvement  does  not  matter.  If  however 
the  R-curve  and  therefore  the  subsistence  level  is  unchanged  the  ultimate 
results  are  discouraging.  The  initial  result  of  the  improvement,  with  popu¬ 
lation  still  at  OL,  is  that  the  standard  of  life  rises  to  LC.  At  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  above  the  subsistence  level  LM.  Population  therefore  will  expand, 
and  will  go  on  expanding  until  it  reaches  OL',  where  the  standard  of  life 
is  once  again  equal  to  the  subsistence  level  L'Af'  The  ultimate  result  of 
the  improvement,  then,  is  not  that  the  standard  of  life  of  the  population 
rises,  but  that  a  larger  population  is  living  at  die  old  standard  of  life. 

•It  should  be  observed  that  the  validity  of  this  model  is  not  dependent  on  any  particular 
form  of  function  apart  from  the  general  characteristics  described  above.  Thus  the  assumptioiu 
made  by  Malthus  himself  in  early  illustrations  of  the  theory— that  population  expanded  geo¬ 
metrically  and  food  supply  arithmetically— are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  model. 
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We  now  see  why  economics  was  called  the  “Dismal  Science”!  If  the  only 
check  to  population  is  misery,  the  population  will  grow  until  it  is  miserable 
enough  to  check  its  growth.  This  is  the  Dismal  Theorem.  Furthermore,  if 
the  only  check  to  population  is  misery,  the  result  of  any  improvement  is 
ultimately  to  enable  a  larger  population  than  before  to  live  in  misery,  so 
that  resource-improvement  actually  increases  the  sum  of  misery.  This  is  the 
Utterly  Dismal  Theorem. 

Fortunately  the  Dismal  Theorem  can  be  restated  in  a  cheerful  form.  The 
subsistence  level  of  the  model  does  not  necessarily  connote  misery,  and  the 
Cheerful  Theorem  runs:  if  population  can  be  checked  by  something  else 
than  misery,  it  does  not  have  to  grow  until  it  is  checked  by  misery.  The 
subsistence  level,  as  Malthus  himself  saw  clearly,  is  not  necessarily  determined 
by  some  physiological  limit  of  starvation,  but  is  culturally  determined.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  S  should  even  stand  for  food  supply:  any  parameter 
which  is  related  to  population  growth  in  the  fashion  specified  will  serve 
in  the  model.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  animal  as  well  as  human 
populations  “cultural”  rather  than  physiological  factors  tend  to  determine 
the  subsistence  level.  Thus  the  population  of  robins  is  determined  mainly  by 
the  shortage  of  available  housing— the  robin  insists  on  a  certain  amount  of 
living  space,  and  fights  off  any  robin  that  challenges  his  territory.  The  well- 
fed  appearance  of  the  bird  is  no  doubt  related  to  this  “cultural”  trait.  In 
this  case  we  could  interpret  the  TBM  curve  of  Fig.  I  as  “living  space  per 
Robin”  and  the  subsistence  level  ON  as  the  “culturally  determined”  average 
living  space.  If  the  number  of  acres  per  robin  is  greater  than  ON  the  popu¬ 
lation,  not  being  checked  by  food  supply,  will  expand;  if  the  number  of 
acres  per  robin  is  less  than  ON  some  robins  will  not  be  able  to  find  spaces 
and  wdll  perish  in  spite  of  the  relative  abundance  of  food. 

Further  consideration  of  the  comparative  statics  of  the  model  can  also 
lead  to  more  cheerful  conclusions.  Suppose  for  instance  there  is  an  “upward” 
or  ’leftward”  shift  in  the  r-curve  in  Fig.  1  from  RQRi  to  R'Q^R\  That  is  to 
say,  at  each  mrrpcpnnHt  .1  tfrrrratwW  for 

instance,  KV  ttsfead'^K^  at  S  =  OK ) ,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in  view  of 
the  positive  slope  of  the  curve,  at  each  r  there  is  a  higher  value  of  S.  The 
subsistence  level  therefore  rises  from  HQ  to  HQ'  and  the  equilibrium  popu¬ 
lation  falls  from  NM  to  AU.  The  equilibrium  standard  of  life  rises  even  if 
there  is  no  improvement  in  the  resource  situation. 

Two  special  cases  deserve  brief  mention.  Suppose  first  that  the  subsistence 
level  is  equal  to  the  maximum  standard  of  life  possible  with  the  given  re¬ 
source  situation— say  DB  in  Fig.  lb.  The  point  B  is  then  an  odd  one-sided 
equilibrium.  It  is  stable  when  approached  from  higher  populations,  as  if 
the  population  is  above  OD  the  standard  of  life  is  below  S  and  the  population 
will  fall  towards  OD.  It  is  unstable  however  when  the  population  is  below 
OD,  as  then  the  standard  of  life  is  still  below  the  subsistence  level  and 
population  will  continue  to  decline  until  it  becomes  extinct.  In  practice  this 
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means  the  position  is  unstable.  If  the  subsistence  level  is  above  the  maximum 
possible  standard  of  life  the  population  will  decline  from  any  position  to  zero, 
and  there  is  no  equilibrium.  For  a  stable  equilibrium  therefore  the  standard 
of  life  curve  must  have  a  negative  slope  at  the  subsistence  level. 

The  Dynamic  Model 

The  next  step  is  to  consider  the  dynamics  of  the  model  under  somewhat 
more  relaxed  assumptions.  Up  to  now  we  have  supposed  that  the  standard 
of  life-population  function  was  invariant,  or  subject  only  to  a  single  once¬ 
over  change.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  resources  situation  is  itself  affected 
by  the  excess  of  the  actual  standard  of  life  over  the  subsistence  level,  because 
of  the  possibility  of  accumulation  of  capital.  The  problem  is  illustrated 
graphically  in  Fig.  2.  Suppose  BM  is  the  S  curve,  assumed  here  for  simplicity 
to  be  a  straight  line.  NM  is  the  equilibrium  population,  ON  the  subsistence 
level  as  before.  Now  suppose  a  sudden  rise  in  the  S-curve  to  BiMx,  creating 
an  ecess  of  standard  of  life  above  the  subsistence  level,  A/Cj.  As  a  result 


Fig.  2 


of  this  gap  the  population  rises  in  the  next  period  to  OLo.  If  the  S-curve  does 
not  change  the  standard  of  life  will  fall  to  L^C  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in 
pi:)pulation.  Suppose  now  however  that  as  a  result  of  the  initial  rise  in  the 
standard  of  life  more  is  accumulated  and  hence  the  S-curve  itself  rises  to 
B2M2  as  a  result  of  this  “induced”  improvement  in  the  resource  position. 
The  standard  of  life  is  now  L2C2.  This  results  in  a  further  expansion  of 
population  to  OL3,  but  also  results  in  a  further  rise  in  the  S-curve  to  BsA/a, 
the  new  standard  of  life  being  L2C3.  The  dynamic  course  of  both  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  standard  of  life  is  thus  shown  by  the  dotted  curve  C1C0C3 
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.  .  .  and  if  the  parameters  of  the  system  are  constant  can  be  projected  in¬ 
definitely. 

Dynamic  Model  I 

The  simplest  dynamic  model  is  shown  in  Fig.  3;  this  may  be  called  the 
“Exponential”  model.  Three  important  cases  of  its  dynamic  path  are  shown. 
We  suppose  first  that  the  population  is  in  equilibrium  at  OL  with  a  sub¬ 
sistence  level  LM,  and  that  there  is  an  initial  improvement  resulting  in  a 


Fig.  3 


shift  of  the  standard  of  life  to  LC.  If  the  result  of  this  shift  is  a  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  population  but  a  slow  rate  of  accumulation  and  improvement  in 
the  resource  position  the  dynamic  course  will  be  like  CEj,  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  resource  position  never  able  to  compensate  for  the  rise  in  population 
and  a  consequent  continual  decline  in  standard  of  life  to  the  subsistence 
level  again  at  E,,  where  the  population  is  somwhat  larger  than  at  E,  where 
it  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  induced  improvement.  In  the  case 
shown  by  CE^  the  induced  improvement  is  large  enough  so  that  it  just 
compensates  for  the  increase  in  population,  and  the  standard  of  life  remains 
unchanged.  If  the  parameters  are  constant  the  same  thing  \vill  happen  in 
the  next  period,  and  in  all  succeeding  periods,  so  that  though  population 
continually  increases  the  standard  of  life  does  not  fall.  In  the  case  shown 
by  CE3  the  induced  improvement  more  than  compensates  for  the  rise  in 
population  and  both  population  and  standard  of  life  rises  indefinitely  as 
long  as  the  parameters  remain  unchanged. 

The  essential  features  of  this  dynamic  system  may  be  further  explored 
by  going  back  to  Fig.  2.  Let  A/C  =  C,  the  initial  disturbance.  Let  the 
resulting  rise  in  population  in  the  first  period  LiLj  =  AE-  Let  the  rise  in 
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the  S-curve  (the  “improvement  factor”),  CC^  =  AS.  Then  there  are  three 
vital  parameters  of  the  system: 

AP  AS  ACi 

s  =  -5-  "•  =  -r  “"'*  *  =  AC 


The  ratio  g  may  be  called  tlie  population  growtli  coefficient:  it  is  the  absolute 
amount  by  which  the  population  grows  in  unit  time  per  unit  excess  of 
standard  of  life  over  subsistence.  The  concept  of  the  excess  of  standard  of 
life  above  subsistence  is  so  fundamental  that  we  may  give  it  a  name:  call  it 
“surplus”  (=C).  The  ratio  m  then  is  the  “induced  improvement  coefficient” 
—the  increase  (in  unit  time)  in  the  standard  of  life  possible  at  each  level 
of  population  induced  by  one  unit  of  “surplus”.  The  third  parameter  k  is  the 
slope  of  the  S-curve:  it  is  the  amount  by  which  the  standard  of  life  diminishes 
under  given  resoiurce-use  per  unit  increase  of  jx)pulation.  It  may  be  called 
the  “diminishing  returns  coeflBcient”. 

The  growth  in  standard  of  life  in  period  1  then,  is  given  by 
AC  =  DCs  =  CCs  —  CD  =  AS  —  kAP  =  mC  —  kgC  =  C(m—kg)  (3) 
It  is  clear  from  (3)  that  as  long  as  the  improvement  coefficient  exceeds  the 
product  of  the  growth  and  scarcity  coefficients  the  standard  of  life  will 
increase  (AC>0);  whenever  the  improvement  coefficient  is  less  than  the 
product  of  the  growth  and  scarcity  coefficients  the  standard  of  life  will  fall. 
1 1  is  easy  to  show  that  the  growth  (or  decline)  will  be  exponential*  if  m,  k. 


AC 


and  g  are  constant,  for  then  ,  the  rate  of  growth  ( or  decline )  of  C  is 


constant  and  equal  to  m  —  kg. 


f 


Dynamic  Model  II 

The  above  dynamic  model  is  not,  of  course,  the  only  one,  though  it  is 
probably  the  simplest.  Liebenstein  gives  a  somewhat  different  model,  with 
significantly  different  properties  [I]. 

Instead  of  assuming  that  the  growth  coefficient  (g)  of  the  above  model  is 
a  constant,  he  assumed  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  population,  at  least  up  to  a 
certain  point,  is  constant.  He  keeps  the  assumption  that  my  “m”,  the  improve¬ 
ment  coefficient,  is  constant,  and  that  my  “fc”,  the  scarcity  coefficient,  is 
constant. 

In  this  model  there  are  three  types  of  movement,  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Again, 
if  the  improvement  factor  is  weak  and  the  population  growth  strong  we  may 
get  a  steady  decline  in  standard  of  life  after  the  initial  shock,  as  in  CFi.  If 


•From  (3)  we  have 

Cl  "  C«  ■+■  AC«  —  — Jcg) 

C,  =  Cid-l-m-fcg)  =  C.(l-t-m-fcg)* 


C.  =  C.  (l+m-fcg)‘ 

Or,  expressing  the  difference  equation  as  a  differential  equation, 
=C(m-kg) 

Whence  C  = 
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the  improvement  factor  is  somewhat  stronger  there  may  be  an  initial  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  standard  of  life,  as  in  CFo,  but  because  of  the  “k”  component 
in  the  improvement  factor,  at  larger  populations  the  population  increase  fac¬ 
tor,  which  is  assumed  independent  of  the  size  of  the  population,  dominates 
and  the  curves  turn  down  and  the  system  returns  to  subsistence  level.  If, 


however,  the  improvement  factor  is  sufficiently  strong  relative  to  the  initial 
increase  the  system  may  become  explosive  as  in  CF3.  It  can  be  shown  that 
with  the  other  parameters  given  there  is  some  critical  size  of  the  initial  dis¬ 
turbance  A/C  above  which  the  system  will  be  explosive  and  below  which  it 
will  return  to  equilibrium  at  the  subsistence  level.  That  is  to  say,  if  this  model 
is  descriptive  of  reality,  a  society  cannot  escape  from  the  Malthusian  trap 
unless  the  initial  disturbance  is  sufficiently  large.  The  first  model  did  not 
have  this  property:  here  the  explosive  or  stable  character  of  the  system  de¬ 
pended  only  on  the  three  parameters,  m,  k  and  g,  and  not  on  the  size  of  the 
initial  disturbance. 

Dynamic  Model  III 

Another  very  interesting  dynamic  model  can  be  developed  in  which  the 
existence  of  a  “surplus”  produces  a  change  in  the  subsistence  level  itself.  In 
this  case  there  may  be  a  new  equilibrium  at  a  higher  ( or  lower )  subsistence 
level  than  before,  depending  on  whether  the  existence  of  a  surplus  increases 
or  diminishes  the  subsistence  level.  In  this  case  also  there  is  a  possibiHty  of 
an  explosive  outcome,  though  this  is  much  less  likely®. 

■Continuing  the  notation  of  footnote  (a)  on  the  previous  page  we  may  suppose  that  tha  ratio 
of  the  increase  in  the  subsistence  level,  aB  to  the  surplus  C  which  which  occasioned  it  is  a 

instant,  b  (=  )• 

We  then  have 

-^-=  C(m—kg—b) 

The  solution  will  be  explosive  only  if  (kg+b)<m,  which  is  even  less  likely  than  the  explosive 
solution  in  the  first  instance  (kg<m). 


Fig.  5 
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ev’entuaUy  reaches  a  maximum  (here  between  Ps  and  P4)  and  thence 
declines  to  very  small  levels,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  diminishing  surplus, 
partly  under  other  impulses.  VVe  suppose  also  that  in  each  period  there  is 
an  “induced  improvement”,  KiCi,  K2C2  .  •  .  etc.  which  raises  the  S-curve  in 
successive  periods  as  a  result  of  the  initial  improvement.  We  have  also 
drawn  the  improvement  increasing  to  about  period  3,  then  declining  to  zero 
by  about  period  7.  The  lines  CKi,  C1K2,  are  sections  of  successive  S-curves 
as  the  curve  is  raised  by  improvements.  Thus  had  there  been  no  improve¬ 
ments  subsequent  to  the  initial  shock  the  standard  of  life  in  period  1  would 
be  LiKi;  the  induced  improvement,  however,  raises  it  to  LiCi,  and  so  on. 
Then  I  have  further  supposed  that  the  subsistence  level  itself  rises  under  the 
impact  of  the  initial  improvement,  following  the  course  in  successive  time 
periods  LM,  LiBi,  L2B2,  etc.  I  have  assumed  in  the  figure  that  the  sub¬ 
sistence  level  rises  at  first,  but  at  a  declining  rate,  and  eventually  reaches  a 
stable  figiure  at  LjC^.  This  means  that  the  surplus,  AiC,  BiCi,  B2C2,  etc. 
does  not  rise  as  fast  as  the  standard  of  life,  and  eventually  falls  to  zero  after 
reaching  a  maximum.  The  position  at  is  the  final  equilibrium;  population 
has  ceased  to  grow,  the  surplus  is  zero,  there  are  no  further  improvements, 
and  the  standard  of  life  is  stable  at  LnCn. 

The  difference  between  the  generalized  dynamic  system  and  the  special 
dynamic  systems  discussed  above  is  that  in  the  general  system  constancy  of 
parameters  is  not  assumed;  there  is  no  single  stable  difference  or  differential 
equation  which  characterizes  the  whole  system;  exact  prediction  is  impossible 
and  nevertheless  the  system  is  not  formless:  something  can  be  said  about 
its  assumptions  and  the  consequences  of  these  assumptions.  In  a  special 
dynamic  system  successive  values  of  the  variables  are  related  in  a  stable 
manner.  Thus  if  we  were  going  to  draw  a  similar  graph  for  our  first  special 
system  we  would  make  MPi  =  g.A/C,  and  then  draw  the  vertical  line  from 
Pi’,  we  would  draw  CKi  with  a  slope  k  to  meet  this  vertical  line  in  Ki,  and 
then  would  draw  KiCi  =  m.MC  to  give  us  the  point  Bj.  We  would  then  re¬ 
peat  this  procedure,  making  P1P2  =  g-BiCi  drawing  C2K2  with  slope  k  to 
get  K2,  drawing  K2C2  =  m.BjCi  and  B*2B2  =  b.BiCi  to  get  B2,  By  re¬ 
peating  the  same  procedure  in  successive  periods  the  whole  figure  can  be 
plotted  and  the  dynamic  course  of  all  the  variables  derived.  Any  procedure 
which  enables  us  to  derive  the  variables  of  one  period  from  those  of  the 
previous  period  (or  of  more  than  one  previous  period)  can  be  applied  in 
this  way  and  used  to  plot  out  the  time-course  of  the  variables.  The  procedure 
is  described  by  the  basic  difference  or  diflFerential  equation:  the  time-course 
is  the  solution  of  this  equation  (or  equations).* 

•It  should  be  noticed  that  in  order  to  “solve”  a  system  of  the  first  order  in  which  the  variables 
ot  one  period  depend  only  on  those  of  the  previous  period  one  initial  value  must  be  given  (MC 
in  the  figure).  In  a  system  of  the  second  order  two  initial  values  must  be  given,  and  so  on: 
thus  if  the  improvement  depended  on  the  increase  in  the  siuplus  we  would  have  to  be  given 
the  two  values  CM  and  BiCi  before  the  solution  could  be  started.  These  initial  values  correspond 
to  the  constants  of  integration  in  differential  equations. 
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Now  perhaps  it  is  the  skeptic’s  turn  to  say  “so  what!”  We  have  a  system, 
what  good  is  it?  Does  it  give  us  “researchable  hypotheses”?  Does  it  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  organization  of  knowledge  of  the  real  world,  or  is  it  merely 
an  intellectual  toy,  or  examination  fodder? 


to  re 
of  tl 
than 


The  first  claim  which  can  be  made  is  that  the  Malthusian  system,  especi¬ 
ally  as  an  equilibrium  system,  throws  light  on  many  historical  situations.  The  1.  l 
light  is  clearest,  of  course,  in  situations  where  the  notion  of  a  subsistence  C 

level  is  least  ambiguous— i.e.  where  there  is  some  fairly  clearly  identifiable  2.  F 

variable  which  has  the  necessary  properties  of  being  both  population  deter-  ^ 

mined  (having  an  S-function)  and  population  determining  (having  a  sub¬ 
sistence  level).  A  population  which  is  limited  by  “physical”  subsistence,  say 
per  capita  calorie  intake,  is  a  good  example,  and  there  are  very  many 
examples  of  such  populations  in  human  history:  Ireland  from  1700-1846, 
many  South  Sea  islands,  perhaps  the  far  eastern  countries  today.  There  are  f 
certainly  examples  of  Malthusian  systems  among  biological  populations, 
though  here  one  is  more  likely  to  get  into  the  still  more  general  system  of 
interacting  populations  such  as  that  of  Volterra.  The  generalization  may  be 
ventured,  however,  that  “plump”  creatures  have  their  populations  limited 
by  other  means  than  food  supply  such  as  living  space  ( oysters,  robins,  domes¬ 
tic  cats)  whereas  “skinny”  creatures  are  limited  mainly  by  food  supply 
(coyotes,  deer,  alley  cats). 


A  very  interesting  question  is  that  of  the  application  of  the  Malthusian 
model  to  the  single  living  organism,  conceived  as  a  society  of  cells.  All 
organisms  originate  as  a  result  of  an  “initial  disturbance”  of  a  cell.  All  or¬ 
ganisms  exhibit  “equifinality”  in  some  degree.  All  organisms  are  population 
systems  of  different  kinds  of  cells,  most  of  which  move  towards  an  equilibrium 
at  some  “subsistence  level”.  A  cancer,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  like  a  “popu¬ 
lation  explosion”  of  cells— something  that  can  quite  easily  happen  in  a 
Malthusian  system  if  the  parameters  are  appropriate.  It  may  not  be  all  in¬ 
appropriate  for  the  cancer  researchers  to  look  for  “subsistence”  variables,  and 
to  look  for  growth,  induced  improvement,  diminishing  retimis,  and  subsistence 
level  parameters. 

f 

It  must  be  emphasised,  of  course,  that  population  systems,  of  which  this 
extended  Malthusian  system  is  one,  are  only  useful  in  situations  where  the 
population  concept  is  a  useful  abstraction— that  is,  where  “size”  rather  than 
any  complex  structure  is  the  essential  attribute  of  the  system,  “size”  being 
a  number  of  approximately  homogeneous  units.  As  we  move  towards  higher 
levels  of  organization  both  in  the  biocene  and  in  society  the  structural  prob¬ 
lems  become  more  significant  and  simple  population  models  are  less  adequate. 
Thus  while  it  is  tempting  to  regard  knowledge,  for  instance,  as  a  population 
of  “wits”  (units  of  knowledge  analogous  to  the  “bit”  of  information)  and  j 
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to  regard  the  learning  process  as  a  population  process  in  the  birth  and  death 
ot  these  units,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  impose  on  a  single  model  more 
than  it  can  bear. 
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REGIONAL  DIFFERENTIALS  IN  WAGES: 
SOME  CONSIDERATIONS 


By 

H.  D.  Huggins 

When  recently*  it  became  necessary  to  determine  what  were  the  main 
considerations  in  assessing  the  case  for  or  against  regional  differentials  in 
wages,  the  literature  on  the  point  proved  to  be  more  sparse  than  anticipated. 
This  paper  attempts  to  present  some  of  these  considerations  in  an  easily  avail¬ 
able  form. 

In  her  recent  book  (II)  Dr.  Wooton  wrote; 

“What  settles  wages  is  much  less  the  push  and  pull  of  market  forces  .  .  . 
than  social  pressures  and  conformities,  the  Done  Thing.  Remuneration  is 
settled,  whether  by  collecti\e  bargaining,  legislation  or  arbitration  by 
appeal  to  .  .  .  principles  most  of  which  are  ethical  and  conventional.” 
These  observations  while  true  of  wage  policy  in  general  seem  to  apply 
especially  to  the  establishment  and  survival  of  regional  wage  differentials. 
It  therefore  seems  appropriate  to  discuss  the  considerations  under  the  two 
broad  heads:- 

(a)  convention  and  tradition  and  regional  differentials  in  wages; 

(b)  other  basic  criteria  and  regional  differentials  in  wages. 

(A)  Convention  and  Tradition 

(i)  Considerations  in  support  of  differentials.  Many  writers  on  wages  policy 
contend  that  differentials  are  not  only  in  existence  but  are  well  established 
with  little  evidence  of  their  disappearance.  Marshall  in  1900  wrote  about  the 
increasing  narrowness  of  occupational  differentials;  but  these,  while  often 
described  as  diminishing,  persist  over  large  areas  and  with  sizable  margins. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 
differentials  in  English  wage  rates  were  few  and  far  between;  it  was  when 
unions  became  organized  and  began  to  go  their  several  ways  that  differentials 
became  greater. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  wages  in  most  industries  are  governed  by  collective 
agreements  freely  negotiated  between  management  and  labour.  There  is  little 
uniformity  in  agreements  and  wages  between  one  industry  and  another;  a 

•This  exercise  is  the  outcome  of  investigation  which  became  necessar>'  when  the  Government 
of  British  Guiana  invited  a  committee  of  three— Mr.  Justice  K.  S.  Stoby,  Mr.  G.  W.  Roberts, 
and  the  author— to  consider  the  question  of  urban-rural  differentials  in  wages  in  British  Guiana. 
The  committee  while  using  as  background  material  some  of  the  considerations  put  forward  in 
the  present  paper  dealt  in  its  report  more  specifically  with  the  problem  in  relation  to  British 
Guiana. 
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wide  range  of  industries  has  some  degree  of  wage  differentiation  by  locality. 
Important  exceptions  are  the  manufacturing  industries  covered  by  the  Wages 
Council  Act,  agriculture  controlled  by  the  Agricultural  Wages  Act,  municipal 
transport  undertakings,  and  dock  lalxmr.  These,  however,  are  the  exceptions 
and  in  the  majority  of  industries  covered  by  national  agreements  there  are 
two  rates,  one  for  the  Lx)ndon  area  and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  Thus 
differentials  operate  in  a  series  of  occupations  including  building,  printing 
and  book-binding,  railways,  road  transiJort,  retail  distributive  trades  and  retail 
co-operative  societies. 

The  guiding  principle  in  determining  wages  of  Government  industrial 
employees  is  stated  in  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution  (passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  October  1946).  In  form  the  Fair  Wage  Resolution  refers  only  to 
a  contractor,  but  the  Government  have  undertaken  to  apply  the  terms  to 
their  direct  employees.  While  there  is  no  predetermined  differential  between 
rural  and  urban  areas,  in  practice  the  Government’s  rates  in  London  are 
higher  than  in  otlu'r  areas,  and  the  following  are  the  t^^•o  main  Government 
basic  rates  for  industrials: 


Index  of 

Basic  Rates 

Engineering  (male  employees) 

London 

Provinces 

Skilled  Craftsmen 

102 

100 

Unskilled  Workers 

104 

100 

Miscellaneous 

Male  adult  unskilled  labour 

108 

100 

In  the  United  States  differentials  are  widespread.  The  Monthly  Labour 
Review  (2)  stated: 

“Large  groups  of  workers  performing  similar  tasks  in  the  same  industry  re¬ 
ceive  different  rates  of  pay  from  city  to  ciW  and  from  region  to  region.  Brick- 
lavers  in  Chicago  are  paid  more  than  bricklavers  in  Milwaukee;  women  at¬ 
taching  jx)ckets  to  over-alls  in  factories  situated  .  .  .  earn  more  per  hour 
than  women  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  in  (other)  plants.” 

In  France  the  wage  rates  for  male  workers  in  the  Provinces  are  lower 
o 

than  in  Paris.  The  indices  of  axerage  wages  are  comparetl  below: 


Index  of 

Wages 

Paris 

Provinces 

1938 

Hourly  Rates  in  Industry 

172 

100 

1940 

172 

100 

1942 

”  ”  ”  ” 

149 

100 

1944 

»  «  »  » 

143 

100 

1946 

127 

100 

In  Kenya,  wage  differentials  exist  and  their  order  is  indicated  in  “Basic 

B 
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Problems  of  Plantation  Labour”  (3),  Wages  for  industrial  labour  are  higher 
in  Nairobi  and  Mombasa  than  in  the  small  townships: 

Monthly  wage  levels  in 
Nairobi  and  Mombasa  Smaller  townships 
Industrial  labour  . .  38/-  to  40/-  inclusive  from  26/-  inclusive  of 

of  food  and  housing.  food  and  housing. 

In  Burma  (8)  there  is  wide  variation  of  earning  from  industry  to  in¬ 
dustry:  “Rates  and  earnings  in  bodice  and  lace  making  are  apparently  higher 
in  Rangoon  than  in  other  towns.” 

In  Ceylon,  the  Minimum  Wages  Ordinance  (7)  included  the  following 
differentials  for  plantation  workers: 


Rates  of  pay  for 

men  for  an 

8-hour  day 

Up-Country 

....  49  cents 

Mid-Country 

....  43  cents 

Low-Country 

....  41  cents 

In  British  Guiana  there  are  well  established  differentials  both  within  and 
without  the  Public  Service.  There  are  regional  differentials  in  wages  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  dry  goods  stores,  drug  stores,  hardware  stores,  groceries 
and  watching  premises. 

(ii)  Considerations  discouraging  differentials.  As  pointed  out  above,  some 
writers  contend  that  regional  differentials  have  been  and  continue  to  be  wide¬ 
spread.  There  is  also  evidence  that  there  are  trends  in  the  other  direction,  that 
differentials  are  tending  to  go,  as  part  of  a  broader  tendency  for  the  spread 
of  levels  of  income  to  diminish.  These  changes  are  due  to  various  influences 
—the  mechanization  of  agriculture,  the  increased  prosperity  of  agriculture, 
the  location  in  rural  areas  of  activities  which  previously  were  restricted  to 
urban  areas,  the  growth  in  size  and  power  of  organizations  representing 
employees  and  the  tendency  of  these  organizations  to  bargain  on  a  country¬ 
wide  or  island-wide  basis. 

In  the  United  States  where  traditionally  wages  in  certain  states  have  been 
high  and  in  others  relatively  low,  the  spread  between  the  wages  in  the  high 
and  the  low  states  in  1950  was  still  quite  large,  but  both  the  high  states  and 
the  low  states  were  much  closer  to  the  national  average  in  1950  than  in  1929. 

Enquiries  have  been  made  from  several  territories  in  the  Caribbean.  Replies 
indicate  that,  in  respect  of  Government  employees  certainly,  there  are  no 
urban-rural  differentials  in  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico,  or 
Dutch  Guiana.  The  case  of  British  Guiana  deserves  special  attention.  Although 
the  tradition  for  differential  wages  was  established  in  certain  instances,  the 
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pattern  was  not  an  orderly  one.  Wages  of  daily  paid  Government  workers 
were  subject  to  urban-rural  differentials  but  wages  of  the  corresponding 
workers  in  the  quasi-Govemment  Transport  and  Harbours  Department  were 
not.  While  daily  and  weekly  paid  employees  in  the  Government  service  re¬ 
ceived  lower  rates  in  the  country  areas,  monthly  paid  Government  employees 
were  not  only  put  on  the  same  scale  in  town  and  country,  but  were  given 
special  allowances  in  some  country  districts,  the  effect  being  a  differential 
in  favour  of  those  rural  areas.  The  Forest  Products  Association  paid  urban 
rates  in  Georgetown  and  in  the  Essequibo  Islands  of  Stampa  and  Kaow,  but 
paid  the  lower  rural  rates  in  New  Amsterdam.  A  Government  appointed 
Gommittee,  the  Building  Trades  Gommittee,  recommended  the  same  rate  of 
wages  for  urban  and  rural  workers  in  these  trades.  In  British  Guiana  there 
was  no  consistent  practice  in  wages  differential  policy. 

Table  I  shows  wages  for  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  Japan  Finland,  Chile, 
Canada,  Sweden  and  Ireland,  (4)  and  covers  Australia,  Europe,  Asia,  North, 
Central  and  South  America.  The  countries  selected  have  not  been  chosen  at 
random  but  rather  because  they  were  able  to  provide  both  urban  and  rural 
figures  for  comparison.  This  might  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  conclusions 
are  vitiated  from  the  start,  but  the  units  selected  extend  over  wide  areas  with 
diflFering  economic  and  social  systems.  In  order  to  have  a  basis  for  comparison 
it  is  assumed  that  the  wages  of  agricultural  workers  in  the  “general  farm 
hand”  category  represent  unskilled  niral  wages,  and  that  the  unskilled  urban 
wages  can  be  represented  by  industries  (such  as  woodworking)  which 
contain  a  high  proportion  of  unskilled  workers. 

The  table  shows  average  wages  for  agriculture  and  a  branch  of  industry 
in  each  unit,  converted  into  index  numbers  with  a  1948  base.  Although  there 
would  be  difficulties  in  comparing  the  actual  magnitude  of  wages  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  there  would  be  something  to  say  for  this,  rather  than 
to  compare  movements  in  the  index  numbers.  In  most  cases  this  has  not  been 
possible  because  in  Mexico,  for  example,  agricultural  wages  are  expressed  at 
so  many  pesos  per  day,  and  industrial  wages  at  so  many  pesos  per  month. 
It  is  not  possible  to  give  agricultural  wages  in  monthly  periods,  unless  the 
number  of  days  worked  by  agricultural  workers  per  month  is  known.  Another 
difiBculty  which  would  arise  if  actual  wages  were  compared  is  that  figures 
of  agricultural  wages  do  not  normally  make  adequate  allowance  for  “other 
payments”  such  as  vegetables,  eggs,  meat,  etc. 

Recognizing  these  limitations  one  can  arrive  at  some  rough  conclusions. 
In  New  Zealand,  Ghile,  Finland,  Ireland  and  almost  certainly  Mexico,  the 
relative  movement  of  agricultural  ( i.e.  rural )  wages  and  industrial  ( i.e.  urban ) 
wages,  between  1948  and  1953  has  been  in  favour  of  agricultural  wages. 
In  New  Zealand,  for  example,  agricultural  wages  have  risen  by  more  than 
45  per  cent,  industrial  wages  by  something  in  the  region  of  40  per  cent.  In 
Sw^en  the  index  of  agricultural  wages  has  risen  as  high  as  the  index  of 
industrial  wages.  In  Ganada  agricultural  wages  have  risen  more  slowly  than 
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industrial  wages,  and  in  Japan  the  relative  movement  in  favour  of  industrial 
wages  is  pronounced— an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent  in  agriculture  and 
215  per  cent  in  industry. 

In  five  out  of  the  eight  countries,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to\^ards 
equality  between  town  and  country  wages,  and  in  only  hvo  cx>untries  has 
there  been  an  opposite  tendency;  more  than  this  one  cannot  say.  Clearly  this 
tendency  towards  equality  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  urban  and  rural 
wages  are  now  equal.  It  does  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  (where  one  can 
compare  magnitude  easily),  but  not  in  the  case  of  Chile  where  agricultural 
wages  are  apparently  still  much  lower  than  industrial  wages.  There  does, 
however,  appear  to  be  a  trend  towards  eqiialitv  between  rural  and  urban 
rates. 

(B)  Basic  Criteria 

While  tradition  and  convention  arc  important  influences  on  \\’ages  policy 
there  are  certain  other  focal  points  on  which  argument  on  wages  tends  to 
centre.  Factors  which  almost  invariably  receive  attention  are:  (i)  cost  of 
living;  (ii)  capacity  of  employer  to  pay;  (iii)  the  output  of  the  worker;  (iv) 
size  of  community  (though  used  less  frequently,  this  has  special  relevance  to 
questions  of  regional  differentials). 

(i)  Cost  of  living.  Price  fluctuations,  since  they  reflect  changes  in  demand 
for  commodities,  usually  mean  also  changes  in  demand  for  labour,  and  thus 
changes  in  wages  tend  to  follow  changes  in  prices.  The  idea  of  relating  wage 
rates  to  estimates  of  costs  of  living  is  present,  more  or  less  prominentK’,  in 
most  wage  discussion.  As  early  as  1795,  the  House  of  Commons  discussed 
the  need  for  an  adjustment  of  agricultural  workers’  earnings  and  the  linking 
of  their  wages  to  food  prices.  In  Australia,  with  few  exceptions,  all  wage 
rates  are  periodically  adjusted  to  follow  changes  in  the  cost  of  li\’ing. 

Such  a  background  makes  it  easy  to  conclude,  as  much  of  the  popular 
press  has  concluded,  that  the  cost  of  living  index  is  a  major  criterion  in  the 
introduction  and  maintenance  of  regional  differentials.  The  implications  of 
this  argument  are  made  clear  when  we  remember  that  changes  in  cost  of 
living  can  result  not  only  from  changes  in  the  prices  of  consumer  goods  but 
also  from  changes  in  consumers’  tastes,  and  changes  in  environment.  Both 
of  these  changes— in  taste  and  in  environment— can  and  do  influence  the 
living  costs  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

These  influences  are  difficult  to  measure.  It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the 
monetarv  equivalent  of  different  transport  services,  standard  of  housing, 
school  facilities,  and  leisure  opportunities.  The  most  well-to-do  part  of  a 
jyjpulation  tends  to  live  in  urban  areas  and  maintain  a  level  of  liring  com¬ 
patible  with  its  income.  This  income  may  come  from  various  sources  in¬ 
cluding  executive  positions,  since  companies  and  other  bodies  tend  to  have 
their  main  offices  in  urban  areas.  The  scale  of  living  of  the  urban  population 
is  affected  bv  the  living  habits  of  the  relatively  well  off  part  of  the  com- 
munit)’.  A  physician  in  a  rural  area  who  had  the  same  income  as  a  physician 
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in  the  city  would  be  higher  in  the  economic  scale  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lived  than  the  physician  in  the  city.  A  carpenter  in  the  town  tends  to 
need  more  to  maintain  his  proper  place  in  the  community  than  his  counter¬ 
part  in  the  country.  These  immeasurables  relating  to  changes  in  environment 
have  been  in  large  measure  responsible  for  differentials  in  wages  that  have 
evolved. 

It  is  clear  that  these  immeasurables  do  not  all  affect  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  same  direction.  There  are  items  such  as  children’s  schooling  and  medical 
attention  which  can  raise  living  costs  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  cost  of  living,  as  indicated  by  the  normal  cost  of  living  index,  is  not 
a  major  factor  in  determining  whether  or  not  regional  differentials  should 
exist.  It  is  significant  that  in  many  territories  where  regional  differentials  exist 
(e.g.  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Guiana)  there  is  only  one  oflRcial  cost  of 
fixing  index  for  town  and  country. 

(ii)  Capacity  to  Pay.  The  problem  of  regional  differentials  has  special 
significance  if  these  differentials  are  already  in  existence  and  if  their  survival 
or  modification  is  under  examination.  Since  regional  differentials  are  usually 
in  favour  of  urban  areas,  and  since  wages  being  sticky  do  not  tend  to  move 
downwards,  the  elimination  of  regional  differentials  can  normally  come  about 
only  through  appropriate  increases  of  rates  in  rural  areas.  The  removal  of 
the  differential  (i.e.  the  increase  of  rural  wages)  especially  if  done  rapidly, 
is  therefore  likely  to  meet  with  opposition  from  employers  in  rural  areas. 
In  an  economy  which  is  carrying  out  development  programmes,  public  works 
on  land  reclamation,  on  water  control,  on  roads  and  on  niral  transport  gener¬ 
ally  are  likely  to  be  expanding.  Disproportionate  increases  in  rural  wages 
brought  about  by  the  elimination  of  the  urban-rural  differential  can  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  these  programmes. 

The  removal  of  the  differential  in  the  public  services  may  exert  pressure 
for  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  general  level  of  rural  wages  in  the  private  as 
well  as  the  public  sector.  In  agriculture  much  of  the  capital  formation  must 
take  place  in  the  private  sector.  An  unduly  sharp  rise  in  wages  in  the  rural 
areas  may  urge  agricultural  and  other  employers  to  substitute  machinery  for 
labour.  While  this  might  be  a  trend  in  the  right  direction  it  could  in  the 
short  run  have  disadvantages  if  the  rural  population  were  so  high  that  un- 
emplovment  and  underemployment  already  left  labour  resources  unproductive. 

While  the  employer’s  argument  lays  emphasis  on  the  ill  effects  of  the  higher 
wages  on  his  unit  in  the  economy  the  counter  argument  (10)  stated  by 
labour  is  that  the  employer’s  ability  or  inability  to  pay  is  irrelevant,  that 
employers  should  be  required  to  pay  a  wage  that  is  fair,  and  that  employers 
who  cannot  do  so  should  go  out  of  business. 

(iii)  Output  of  the  loorker.  It  can  and  does  happen  that  the  content  of  a 
job  or  the  intensity  of  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country  is  different.  'Thus, 
road  workers  in  the  urban  areas  are  probably  expected  to  work  with  asphalt 
or  concrete  while  their  counterparts  in  the  country  may  be  to  a  much  greater 
extent  engaged  on  “dirt”  roads.  A  porter  working  on  a  lorry  is  likely  to  have 
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an  output  different  from  one  tending  a  cart.  There  can  thus  be  a  difference 
in  skill  and  output  even  if  both  are  classified  as  unskilled  labourers.  Variations 
of  this  type  may  conceivably  contribute  to  the  justification  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  differentials  between  urban  and  rural  wages. 

Rottenberg  (9)  points  out  that  a  rise  in  rural  wage  rates  may  depress 
output.  According  to  the  Neoclassicists  the  individual  supply  curve  of  labour 
has  for  a  part  of  its  length  a  backward  slope.  This  means  that  when  a  certain 
point  is  reached  in  the  price  for  labour  the  worker  prefers  leisure  to  the 
increments  in  wages  that  would  be  forthcoming  for  increments  in  work.  For 
different  individuals  the  point  at  which  the  supply  of  labour  will  tend  to 
decline  is  different.  If  the  individual  lay  much  store  on  an  income  with  which 
he  can  purchase  goods  and  services,  the  point  at  which  the  curve  will  slope 
backward  will  be  relatively  high  in  the  scale  of  prices;  if  the  individual  does 
not,  the  point  will  be  low.  It  is  claimed  that  the  people  in  the  underdeveloped 
territories  fall  in  the  second  group,  are  not  consumption  conscious  and  attach 
little  social  stigma  to  living  at  close  to  subsistence  level.  If  one  accepts  this 
argument,  and  in  the  Caribbean  there  are  many  who  do,  then  a  sharp  rise 
in  rural  wages  through  the  removal  of  the  urban-rural  differential  may  be 
expected  to  have  serious  repercussions  on  the  rural  section  of  the  economy. 

(iv)  Size  of  Community.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  many  communities 
for  money  wages  for  similar  work  to  bear  a  relationship  to  the  size  of  the 
community,  creating  differentials  in  favour  of  urban  areas. 

In  the  United  States  (1)  in  the  plants  studied  considerably  higher 
average  earnings  were  reported  for  most  occupations  when  the  plants  operated 
in  cities  with  a  population  of  at  least  100,000  than  when  they  operated  in 
smaller  town  areas.  The  same  general  relationship  was  reported  in  another 
study  and  more  specifically  for  lorry  drivers  and  helpers.  Average  hourly 
scales  (5)  of  journeymen  and  helpers  and  labourers  in  the  building  trade  were 
as  follows: 


Urban  Centres  with 
population  of 

100,000  -  250,000 
40,000  -  100,000 


Index  of  Wages 

Helpers  and 
Journeymen  labourers 


104  105 

100  100 


The  wages  of  local  transport  operators  also  show  differentials  of  the  same 
order. 

In  Great  Britain,  there  is  the  same  type  of  relationship  (6).  In  the  retail 
distributive  and  catering  trades  the  chief  basis  upon  which  the  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  or  statutory  bodies  have  determined  gradings  of  localities  outside 
London,  is  one  of  resident  population;  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
provincial  grades  being  usually  a  population  figure  of  10,000.  There  is  a 
national  grading  scheme  in  the  building  industry  in  which  England  and  Wales 
aie  divided  into  seven  geographical  regions,  each  with  a  different  wage  rate; 
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one  of  the  factors  which  the  Grading  Commission  takes  into  consideration  in 
the  fixing  of  these  grades  is  size  of  population. 

Summary 

There  is  often  dispute  between  employee  and  employer  groups  about  the 
difference  in  rates  of  wages  in  different  occupations  and  difference  in  rates 
of  wages  in  the  same  occupations  in  different  parts  of  a  territory.  In  this 
paper  considerations  relating  only  to  regional  differentials  in  wages  are  dis¬ 
cussed. 

In  examining  the  causes  of  wage  differentials  one  finds  that  tradition  and 
convention  play  an  important  part,  as  they  do  in  other  spheres  of  wages  policy. 
There  are  well  established  traditions  for  regional  differentials  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  whether,  in  the  world  in  general,  the  position  of  regional 
differentials  is  any  less  secure  than,  say,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

One  of  the  criteria  most  discussed  in  the  argument  for  and  against  regional 
differentials  is  the  cost  of  living  factor.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost 
of  living  between  town  and  country,  a  differential  in  money  wages  serves 
merely  to  equalize  real  wages  and  is  therefore  clearly  justified.  It  is  however 
difficult  to  evaluate  comparative  relative  living  costs  between  different  areas 
—relative  transport  costs  for  getting  to  and  from  work,  relative  times  in¬ 
volved  in  getting  to  and  from  work.  It  is  not  easy  to  use  the  cost  of  living 
criterion  objectively.  The  influence  of  other  criteria— e.g.  capacity  to  pay, 
output  of  the  worker,  size  of  population— in  the  argument  for  and  against 
differentials  is  discussed. 
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Table  1  (  Cont’d.  )  Some  Indications  of  Relationships  Between  Acbicultubal  and 

Industrial  Wages 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WATER  RESOURCES 
OF  THE  CLARENDON  PLAINS 


Bt 

S.  A.  G.  TatijOR 
Introduction 

The  Clarendon  Plains  have  a  long  and  checkered  history  which  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  first  English  Settlements  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Mid-Clarendon  Irrigation  Scheme  is  the  latest 
stage  in  the  development  of  these  plains  and  to  put  this  project  in  its  proper 
perspective,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  first  attempts  at  irrigation,  leading 
up,  in  1929,  to  the  discovery’  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  large  supplies  ot 
water  from  borehole  wells.  It  was  this  discovery  that  made  possible  the 
considerable  expansion  of  the  Sugar  Industry  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
area  in  recent  years,  including  the  erection  of  two  modern  central  factories. 
Today,  in  Mid-Clarendon,  we  are  witnessing  the  gradual  transformation  of 
an  area  of  approximately  12,000  acres  which  was  formerly  covered  with 
thom-scrub,  into  green  fields  producing  rice,  sugar-cane  and  citrus,  and  the 
rehabihtation  of  a  poverty-stricken  peasantry,  that  in  most  years  Government 
had  to  assist  by  instituting  relief  works. 

The  Plains  and  THEm  Environs 

The  Clarendon  Plains  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  midway  between  its  most  easterly  and  westerly  extremities.  They 
comprise  an  area  of  approximately  140  square  miles  and  are  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Braziletto  Hills,  a  limestone  formation  varying  in  height 
from  250  to  800  feet  above  sea  level,  and  on  the  west  by  a  rugged  lime¬ 
stone  plateau  13  miles  wide,  rising  on  its  western  side  to  an  elevation  of 
3,000  feet,  referred  to  here  as  the  Manchester  Highlands.  North  of  the  Vlan- 
chester  Highlands  there  is  a  deep  valley  separating  them  from  the  Mocho 
Mountains,  another  limestone  range  3,000  feet  high,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Plains.  On  the  south  they  are  bounded  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  lower  part  of  the  Plains  was  formerly  part  of  the  parish  of  Vere 
and  still  retains  this  name,  while  the  upper  is  usually  referred  to  as  Mid- 
Clarendon. 

North  of  the  Mocho  Mountains  there  is  a  wide  valley  formed  by  the  Rio 
Minho  and  its  tributaries  which  have  eroded  away  the  limestone  and  cut 
deeply  into  the  older  underlying  formations.  The  Rio  Minho  flows  generally 
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in  an  easterly  direction  to  Low  Ground,  then  turns  south,  and  after  passing 
through  a  hmestone  gorge  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mocho  Mountains,  it 
j  enters  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Plains  near  May  Pen.  The  river  then 
runs  for  a  short  distance  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  before  turning  south 
to  enter  the  sea  at  Carlisle  Bay. 

The  minimum  flow  of  the  Rio  Minho  at  Low  Ground  after  it  has  been 
joined  by  all  but  one  of  its  tributaries,  has  been  known  to  fall  to  1,600  cubic 
yards  per  hour  during  a  severe  drought,  and  normally  in  dry  weather,  there 
is  not  more  than  three  or  four  times  this  amount  of  water  in  the  stream. 
Between  Low  Ground  and  Sevens,  the  volume  of  water  steadily  decreases 
as  it  flows  down  the  limestone  gorge  and  it  finally  disappears  at  the  latter 
place.  From  this  point  to  Alley,  2  miles  from  the  sea,  the  river  is  usually  dry, 
except  for  a  few  tiny  springs  which  rise  and  flow  for  a  short  distance.  Between 
Alley  and  the  sea  there  is  a  small  but  steady  flow.  When,  however,  heavy 
rains  fell  in  the  upper  catchment,  the  river  quickly  becomes  a  raging  silt¬ 
laden  torrent. 

The  limited  perennial  flow  of  the  upper  Rio  Minho  is  due  to  the  rapid 
I  “mn-off”  of  the  rain  precipitated  on  its  watershed.  This  has  increased  con- 
I  siderably  in  the  past  century  as  a  result  of  deforestation,  but  while 
,  deforestation  has  undoubtedly  reduced  the  normal  flow  of  the  stream,  there 
is  incontrovertible  evidence  that  even  before  this  took  place,  no  water  flowed 
down  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river,  except  during  floods. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  below  Porus,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Manchester  Highlands,  several  springs  rise  and  join  together 
to  form  the  Milk  River,  which  then  flows  south  to  the  sea  in  close  proximity 
to  the  foot-hills  along  their  entire  length.  The  characteristics  of  this  stream 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  Rio  Minho,  for  while  the  discharge  of 
the  springs  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  rain  falling  on  the  limestone 
catchment,  the  surface  “run-off”  from  the  surrounding  country  is  negligible, 
until  the  river  is  joined  near  its  mouth  by  several  deep  gullies,  usually  dry, 
which  flow  in  a  south-westerly  direction  across  the  Plains. 

I  South  of  the  Braziletto  Hills,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Plain  of  Vere, 
there  is  a  narrow  coastal  swamp,  never  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide.  At  the  base  of  the  hills  a  number  of  springs  join  together  to  form  the 
Cockpit  River,  which  flows  sluggishly  to  the  sea.  Further  to  the  west,  other 
springs  rise  in  the  bottom  of  a  short,  tidal  creek  known  as  the  Salt  River. 
The  ^scharge  of  the  Cockpit  River,  which  is  fresh,  has  been  gauged  at  20,000 
cubic  yards  per  hour. 

From  the  sea  coast  the  Plains  rise  at  a  uniform  gradient  for  approximately 
14  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  Mocho  Mountains,  200  feet  above  sea  level.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Plains,  5Jj  miles  from  the  sea,  there  is  a  conspicuous  limestone 
outcrop,  250  feet  high,  known  as  Kemps  Hill,  while  east  of  the  Milk  River, 
there  is  a  low  limestone  ridge  about  4  miles  long  running  parallel  with 
the  Manchester  Highlands.  North  of  Kemps  Hill,  except  in  one  area  which 
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will  be  described  later,  the  limestone  formation  is  found  at  no  great  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  Plains. 

The  surface  soils  found  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Plains  can  be  divided 
into  three  main  types.  Over  most  of  the  Rio  Minho  flood-plain,  and  along 
some  of  the  gullies,  they  chiefly  consist  of  alluvial  deposits  of  high  fertility 
that  have  been  washed  down  from  the  upper  river  valleys.  In  Vere,  west  of 
the  Rio  Minho,  there  are  extensive  areas  where  the  soils  are  said  to  be 
marine  clays,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  Mocho  Mountains,  washings  from  the 
limestone  foot-hills  have  given  rise  to  a  degraded  terra  rossa. 

The  average  rainfall  varies  from  40  inches  per  annum  in  south-east  Vere 
to  55  inches  along  the  foot  of  the  Manchester  Highlands  and  Mocho  Moun¬ 
tains.  These  figures,  however,  are  apt  to  be  misleading  as  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  the  rainfall  is  often  less  than  30  inches  for  se\'eral  years  in 
succession,  while  occasionally  a  precipitation  of  as  much  as  100  inches  in 
one  year  has  been  recorded.  Furthermore,  about  half  the  annual  rainfall 
occurs  in  the  months  of  September,  October  and  November,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  growing  of  sugar-cane,  the  chief  crop  produced  in  the  area,  was  an 
uncertain  business  until  it  was  found  possible  to  irrigate  the  land. 


The  Settlement  and  Agricultural  Development  of  the  Plains 
Up  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

The  first  people  to  settle  on  the  Plains,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  the  Arawak 
Indians,  whose  middens  are  still  found  along  the  coast.  In  1510,  the  island 
was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  a  few  of  whom  settled  here,  but  made  little 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  land.  Instead,  they  permitted  great  herds  of  cattle 
to  run  wild  on  the  Plains  and  hunted  them  for  their  hides,  which  they  ex¬ 
ported  to  Spain. 

In  an  island  as  mountainous  as  is  Jamaica,  it  w’as  natural  that  after  1660, 
the  year  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  finally  expelled,  the  first  English 
settlers,  the  officers  and  men  of  Cromwell’s  Army,  should  be  attracted  to 
these  plains.  Their  task  was  not  easy:  the  alluvial  areas  were  covered  with 
forests  in  which  there  grew  many  giant  cotton  trees,  and  the  first  settlement 
near  the  present  village  of  Alley  was  known  as  Withy  Wood.  On  the  marine 
clay  and  terra  rossa  soils,  instead  of  forests,  there  were  dense  thickets  and 
large  patches  of  thom-scrub,  but  interspersed  between  them  were  a  few 
open  savannahs.  On  an  old  map  published  in  1683,  the  names  of  the  owners 
of  53  plantations  are  recorded;  of  these,  25  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  indigo,  11  to  the  production  of  cotton,  and  on  17  there  were  vv’orks  for 
making  sugar.  A  study  of  the  map  discloses  that  nearly  all  these  plantations 
were  located  on  either  side  of  the  Milk  River,  and  along  the  sections  of  the 
Rio  Minho  where  there  was  a  permanent  water  supply. 

In  a  later  map,  published  in  1749,  little  change  is  disclosed,  but  the  number 
of  estates  making  sugar  had  risen  to  25.  During  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  when 
sugar  production  all  over  the  island  had  reached  what  for  more  than  a 
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century  was  a  maximum  figure,  there  were  about  40  estates  on  which  sugar 
was  produced.  Nevertheless,  it  is  likely  that  the  total  area  on  wliich  canes 
were  grown  did  not  exceed  8,000  acres,  and  that  from  this  acreage  probably 
not  more  than  7,500  tons  of  sugar  were  produced  in  an  average  year. 

After  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar,  estate 
after  estate  went  out  of  production,  till  in  1899  only  11  factories,  situatetl 
on  the  most  fertile  soils,  were  still  in  operation;  their  output  had  fallen  to 
3,000  tons  of  sugar  and  the  area  under  cane  cultivation  to  3,653  acres.  This 
decline  was  inevitable,  but  in  addition  to  the  economic  troubles  experienced 
by  the  industry  in  other  parts  of  Jamaica,  and  indeed  in  the  rest  of  the  West 
Indies,  there  was  the  added  difficulty  of  low  production  caused  by  deficient 
and  uncertain  rainfall.  It  was  an  established  tradition  that  in  lower  Clarendon 
planters  coidd  expect  to  reap  only  one  good  crop  in  three;  while  this  handicap 
had  been  bearable  in  an  era  of  high  prices,  it  was  nearly  fatal  during  years 
of  depression.  The  installation  of  more  efficient  machiner)’  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar  and  the  production  of  better  varieties  of  sugar-cane,  was  not 
enough  to  offset  the  crying  need  for  irrigation. 

The  Milk  Riveb  Ibbigation  Scheme 

In  1876,  a  petition  was  received  by  Government  from  the  proprietors 
and  attorneys  of  the  various  estates  requesting  that  an  engineering  rejxirt 
he  made  on  the  possibiliW  of  irrigating  the  Clarendon  Plains.  The  report, 
which  was  submitted  in  1879,  recommended  a  scheme  to  abstract  water  from 
the  Rio  Minho  by  a  pipe  line  estimated  to  cost  £.85,000.  This  proposal  was 
not  accepted.  In  1897,  as  a  result  of  a  request  by  a  number  of  land  owners  in 
Mid-Clarendon  and  Vere,  Law  39  of  1897  was  passed  setting  up  the  Vere 
Irrigation  Commission  and  granting  this  body  permission  to  abstract  water 
from  the  Rio  Minho  and  Milk  River  for  the  purpose  of  an  irrigation  scheme. 

As  a  result  of  previous  investigations,  it  was  decided  that  the  Milk  River 
should  be  the  source  of  supply,  as  the  cost  of  constructing  a  system  drawing 
its  water  from  the  Rio  Minho  at  Longv'ille,  where  the  river  never  went  drv, 
was  too  great.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  proprietors  had  bound  them¬ 
selves  and  their  heirs  and  successors  to  receive  certain  quantities  of  water, 
to  be  paid  for  by  rates  which  would  be  a  first  charge  on  their  land,  a 
Government  guaranteed  loan  was  raised  and  the  construction  of  the  works 
was  put  in  hand. 

The  scheme  provided  for  the  diversion  of  7,000  cubic  yards  of  water  per 
hour  from  the  Milk  Rix’er  at  St.  Jago,  whence  it  was  to  be  carried  bv  a  con¬ 
tour  canal  traversing  the  Plains  in  a  south-easterly  direcb’on  to  Raxmonds 
Gully  in  Vere.  Here  a  dam  was  to  be  built  to  store  the  water  carried  by  the 
canal  when  it  was  not  being  used  for  irrigation,  as  well  as  the  considerable 
flood  discharge  that  passed  down  the  gully  after  heavy  rains. 

It  was  known  that  the  Milk  River  had  gone  dry  in  1866,  and  again  in  1885. 
Furthermore,  there  were  indications  that  there  had  been  earlier  failures.  In 
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1903,  after  the  construction  of  the  works  had  commenced,  the  flow  of  the 
river  fell  to  1,000  cubic  yards  of  water  per  hour,  nevertheless,  it  was  decided 
to  proceed  with  the  scheme  as  it  was  thought  that  these  shortages  and 
failures  only  occurred  at  wide  intervals  and  were  of  short  duration. 

The  scheme  was  completed  in  1906  at  a  cost  of  £,46,000.  The  rainfall  during 
1907  was  well  below  the  average  and  in  1908  the  Milk  River  went  dry.  Worse 
still,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Raymonds  Dam  would  not  hold  water,  which 
was  not  surprising,  as  at  no  great  depth  below  the  bed  of  the  storage  basin 
the  rock  strata  consists  of  porous  limestone,  and,  as  a  result,  within  two  weeks 
of  its  filling  all  the  water  had  drained  away. 

The  supply  failed  in  1908,  1909,  1912,  1914  and  1915,  and  from  1920  to 
1931  the  river  remained  dry  for  almost  the  entire  period,  with  the  result 
that  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned.  Nevertheless,  the  proprietors  who 
had  agreed  to  take  water  were  compelled  to  continue  the  payment  of  their 
irrigation  dues,  though  these  were  now  reduced,  and  a  small  annual  grant 
was  made  by  Government  to  help  repay  the  loan.  The  scheme  was  wound 
up  in  1938  when  the  debentures  were  redeemed.  The  failure  of  the  river  was 
attributed  by  many  persons  to  the  great  earthquake  in  1907  but  investiga¬ 
tions  since  carried  out  have  shown  that  it  was  caused  by  deficient  rainfall 
in  the  Manchester  Highlands. 

The  Cockpit  Scheme 

In  1912,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  Milk  River  project  was  unlikely 
to  prove  satisfactory,  a  scheme  to  pump  water  from  the  Cockpit  River  to 
irrigate  the  estates  in  lower  Vere,  east  of  the  Rio  Minho,  was  prepared. 
Gaugings  showed  that  there  was  little  fluctuation  in  the  flow  of  the  stream 
whether  the  seasons  were  wet  or  dry.  It  was  proposed  to  cut  a  low-level  canal 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  intercept  the  springs  and  divert  5,000  cubic 
yards  of  water  per  hour  to  a  pumping  station  near  Salt  River,  where  it  would 
be  lifted  70  feet  and  discharged  into  a  high  level  concrete  aqueduct.  This 
aqueduct,  built  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  would  then  lead  the  water  to  Hillside 
Estate  where  it  would  join  the  Milk  River  Canal  System.  All  the  canals  were 
to  be  lined  with  concrete. 

The  Vere  Irrigation  Commission  was  given  increased  powers  to  carry  out 
the  project.  Work  was  put  in  hand  and  completed  in  1917  at  a  cost  of  £70,000, 
and  after  various  teething  troubles  it  proved  a  success.  With  this  water  4,000 
acres  of  sugar  cane  were  irrigated.  Several  estates  were  amalgamated  and 
the  number  of  factories  in  this  part  of  the  plain  was  reduced  from  nine  to 
three.  The  scheme  is  still  in  operation. 

The  FmsT  Wells 

The  English  settlers  established  the  first  plantations  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Minho  and  Milk  River,  where  water  was  always  obtainable,  but  as  soon 
as  lands  were  taken  up  further  away  from  these  streams,  it  became  necessary 
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to  seek  for  an  alternative  source  of  supply.  Thus  it  came  about,  that  the 
settlers  began  to  dig  wells,  and  as  these  proved  satisfactory,  this  method  of 
obtaining  a  domestic  water  supply  came  more  and  more  to  be  adopted,  until 
in  time  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  wells  in  use.  These  wells  varied  in 
depths  from  20  to  160  feet,  depending  on  their  location.  Excavation  was 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  first  water-bearing  strata  was  struck  and  no  doubt 
many  of  them  failed  in  dry  weather  and  had  to  be  deepened. 

In  1909,  the  first  well  to  be  used  to  irrigate  sugar  cane  was  sunk  by  the 
Vere  Estates  Company  on  a  property  known  as  Morelands.  The  shaft  was 
cased  with  timber,  and  on  reaching  a  depth  of  20  feet,  a  small  flow  of  water 
was  struck.  When,  however,  the  excavation  had  reached  a  depth  of  40  feet 
a  second  aquifer  yielded  600  cubic  yards  per  hour.  The  well  was  abandoned 
for  a  time  after  the  Cockpit  System  came  into  operation,  but  was  later  recon¬ 
structed  and  is  still  in  use. 

In  1912,  the  owner  of  Caswell  Hill  Estate  near  Kemps  Hill,  haWng  seen 
his  fields  of  bananas  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Milk  River 
System,  decided  to  dig  a  well.  He  proceeded  to  sink  a  shaft  in  an  alluvial 
deposit,  which  was  found  to  be  devoid  of  water,  but  when  it  had  reached 
a  depth  of  35  feet,  it  unexpectedly  struck  limestone  rock.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  fatal  by  all  his  neighbours,  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  this  form¬ 
ation  was  impervious.  However,  work  was  continued  and  when  the  shaft 
had  reached  a  depth  of  65  feet,  a  trickle  of  water  was  observed  issuing  from 
a  small  crevice  in  the  rock  near  the  bottom.  On  enlarging  it,  water  gushed 
out  and  rose  6  feet.  A  pump  was  then  installed  and  a  flow  of  600  cubic 
yards  of  water  per  hour  was  obtained,  with  a  “drawdown”  of  only  18 
inches.  The  importance  of  this  well  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first 
instance  in  which  a  large  flow  of  water  was  drawn  from  the  limestone 
formation,  and  it  was  used  as  the  starting  point  for  investigations  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  irrigation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Plains  from  bore¬ 
hole  wells. 

The  Stewart  Baker  Report 

By  1924,  the  beneficial  eff^ts  of  irrigation  had  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
In  that  year  there  were  five  fectories  in  operation  in  Vere  and  Mid-Claren¬ 
don,  producing  11,056  tons  of  sugar  and  canes  su£Bcient  to  make  at  least 
another  1,000  tons  were  delivered  to  a  sixth  factory  situated  outside  the 
Clarendon  Plains.  The  total  area  under  cultivation  had  also  risen  and  was 
now  5,521  acres.  Proprietors  with  lands  in  Mid-Clarendon  began  to  press 
Government  to  build  an  irrigation  scheme  which  would  supply  water  to 
their  holdings,  and  in  the  next  four  years  two  projects  were  investigated. 
In  the  first  of  these  it  was  proposed  to  divert  the  Rio  Minho  near  Low 
Ground  into  a  masonry  aqueduct,  9  miles  long,  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
lands  south-west  of  May  Pen,  but  as  the  minimum  flow  of  the  river  at  this 
point  was  known  to  be  not  more  than  1,600  cubic  yards  per  hour,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  building  a  storage  dam  at  Sutton,  a  short  distance  upstream,  was 
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considered.  This  was  also  found  to  be  impracticable  and  the  project  Wiis 
abandoned. 

In  1927,  Mr.  Stewart  Baker,  M.I.C.E.,  who  had  been  appointed  Irrigation 
,\dviser  to  the  Go\’ernment  of  Jamaica,  submitted  a  report  on  a  scheme 
to  c-onstruct  a  dam  at  Trout  Hall  to  impound  the  storm  discharge  of  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Rio  Minho.  Water  from  the  dam,  together  with  the 
perennial  flow  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  river,  was  then  to  be 
diverted  near  Low  Ground  as  in  the  previous  scheme  and  used  to  irrigate 
14,000  acres  of  land  on  theMid-Clarendon  Plain.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
project  was  £650,000.  Howe\er,  gaugings  of  the  river,  which  were  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  years  after  Mr.  Baker’s  departure,  showed  that  it  would 
not  be  jjossible  to  fill  the  dam,  and,  as  a  result,  this  scheme  was  also  aban¬ 
doned. 

Geological  Investigations 
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In  1869,  “Reports  on  the  Geology  of  Jamaica”  by  James  G.  Sawkins  was 
published.  Sawkins  drew  attention  to  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  rock 
formation  which  covered  a  large  part  of  the  island,  called  “The  White 
Limestone”.  This  formation,  he  said,  was  2,000  feet  thick  in  some  places 
and  beneath  it  lay  “The  Yellow  Limestone”.  He  jxiinted  out  that  water 
passed  down  through  fissures  and  solution  channels  in  the  W^hite  Limestone 
until  it  e\entually  reached  the  older  impervious  rocks  below.  Here,  at  the 
junction  beRveen  these  strata,  springs  issued  from  the  ground  in  mans 
places.  In  1899,  Professor  R.  T.  Hill,  of  Harvard  University,  carried  out  a 
further  geological  survey,  and  in  his  “Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of 
Jamaica”  he  also  dealt  with  this  subject.  The  older  underlying  rocks  he 
grouped  together  under  the  term,  “Blue  Mountain  Series”. 

In  1922,  Dr.  C.  A.  Matley,  D.Sc.,  Government  Geologist,  made  a  further 
study  of  different  limestone  formations.  He  contrasted  the  steady  flow 
i.ssuing  silently  from  the  base  of  the  hills  in  the  case  of  the  Ferry  River  in 
St.  Catherine  and  also  the  Cockpit  River  in  Vere,  which  deri\’ed  their  water 
from  the  limestone  formation,  with  the  mighty  gorges  cut  by  the  Yallahs  and 
Hope  Rivers  which  derived  their  water  exclusi\’ely  from  rocks  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  Series.  In  dry  weather  the  discharge  of  these  streams  is  insignifi¬ 
cant,  while  in  the  wet  season  the)’  become  raging  torrents  carrying  all  before 
them.  He  drew  attention  to  the  e.vistence  of  a  great  limestone  syncline,  north 
of  the  Manchester  Highlands,  tilted  in  a  south-easterly  direction  towards  th‘= 
Milk  River,  which  he  considered  must  carry  a  large  body  of  water,  Lastlv 
he  pointed  out  that  from  the  gathering  grounds  in  the  Mocho  Mountains, 
a  considerable  volume  of  water  must  pass  beneath  the  Clarendon  Plains, 
some  of  which  appeared  at  the  Cockpit  River.  In  1924,  Mr.  G.  M.  Stockley, 
A.R.C.S.,  who  had  been  Dr.  Matley ’s  Assistant,  was  appointed  Government 
Geologist.  In  a  report  entitied  “The  Hydrology  of  Central  and  Southern 
Clarendon”,  he  described  the  results  of  an  e.xamination  of  more  than  a 
hundred  wells,  many  of  which  he  found  in  a  shocking  state  of  disrepair.  He 
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explained  that  beneath  the  Plains  there  were  two  separate  sources  of  water: 
a  deep-seated  supply  derived  from  the  limestone  catchment  and  a  limited 
upper  zone  of  flow  derived  from  rain  precipitated  on  the  plain  itself.  He 
considered  that  the  chances  of  obtaining  large  supplies  of  water  from  wells 
sunk  in  a  limestone  formation  were  not  good  as  it  was  possible  to  miss  a 
fissure  or  solution  channel  in  the  rock  by  a  matter  of  inches,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  prospect  would  have  to  be  faced  that  many  unsuccessful  borings  might 
be  made  before  a  satisfactory  yield  was  obtained  from  one  of  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  post  of  Government  Geologist  was  abolished  shordy  after, 
so  that  Mr.  Stockley  never  had  the  opportunity  to  test  these  tentative  theories 
against  the  results  which  would  have  been  manifest  had  he  been  allowed 
to  make  a  number  of  exploratory  borings. 

The  United  Fruit  Co\n»ANY’s  In\tstigation 

After  the  first  World  War,  the  number  of  stems  of  bananas  shipped  from 
Jamaica  increased  every  year.  Capitalists  were  particularly  interested  in  those 
areas  where  irrigation  was  possible,  as  greater  production  and  better  quahty 
fruit  was  obtained  from  them.  In  1928,  nearly  all  the  estates  in  lower  Vere 
behveen  the  Braziletto  Hills  and  Round  Hill  were  acquired  by  Lindo 
Brothers,  one  of  the  Companies  operating  on  the  Clarendon  Plains,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  would  give  place  to  the  growing 
of  bananas  on  a  large  scale. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  who  at  that  time 
were  the  largest  producers  and  exporters  of  bananas  in  the  island,  were 
naturally  interested  in  this  development  and  they  obtained  an  option  from 
the  owner  of  Caswell  Hill  and  Dry  River  Estates  to  purchase  these  pro¬ 
perties,  if,  on  investigation,  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  sufficient  water 
to  irrigate  them. 

The  investigation  was  carried  out  by  the  Company’s  Engineering  Staff 
in  Jamaica  and  many  interesting  facts  were  brought  to  light.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  was  the  discovery  that  the  hydraulic  gradient  of 
the  water  level  in  the  limestone  formation  rose  gradually  from  16  feet 
above  sea  level  on  Caswell  Hill  Estate,  till  it  reached  a  height  of  200  feet 
above  sea  level  at  the  foot  of  the  Manchester  Highlands  at  the  north¬ 
western  comer  of  the  plain;  while  to  the  north  and  south  of  Caswell  Hill, 
it  remained  constant  for  several  miles,  thus  indicating  the  source  from  which 
most  of  this  water  was  derived.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  lime¬ 
stone  catchment  on  three  sides  of  the  watershed,  it  was  clear  that  due  to 
its  karst  tojxigraphy,  its  innumerable  cockpits,  sink  holes  and  honeycomb 
rocks,  that  very  little  of  the  rain  precipitated  on  it  ran  off  over  the  surface 
of  the  land  and  that  the  greater  part  sank  below  ground  into  a  network 
of  caves  and  solution  passages  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Furthermore, 
high  up  on  the  western  face  of  the  Manchester  Highlands,  the  older  rocks 
of  the  Blue  Mountain  Series,  which  are  relatively  impervious,  were  exposed. 
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and,  as  a  result,  most  of  the  underground  flow  was  diverted  to  the  east. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  calculate  roughly  the  volume  of  the  under¬ 
ground  flow  passing  beneath  the  Plains.  Fortunately,  the  conditions 
described  above  are  similar  to  those  that  exist  in  the  catchment  of  the  Ferry 
and  Duhaney  Rivers;  here,  in  addition  to  the  rainfall  records,  the  flow 
these  streams  had  been  gauged  and  from  these  data,  it  appeared  that  .n.s 
much  as  60%  of  the  average  rainfall  precipitated  on  the  catchment  passed 
belo\^  ground  and  issuing  at  the  foot  of  the  limestone  hills  gave  rise  to 
both  streams.  The  remaining  40%  of  the  rainfall  was,  it  was  presumed,  lost 
through  evaporation,  transpiration  and  “run  off”.  Thus  it  was  possible  to 
calculate  roughly  that  the  average  rainfall  precipitated  on  the  limestone 
catchment  of  the  Clarendon  Plains,  an  area  of  some  250  square  miles,  would 
produce  an  average  underground  flow  of  approximately  100,000  cubic  yards 
of  water  per  hour,  exclusive  of  tlie  discharge  from  the  upper  Rio  Minho 
Valley  and  the  flow  derived  from  the  rain  precipitated  on  the  Plains  them¬ 
selves. 

Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions,  there  still  remained  the  question 
whether  for  every  successful  borehole  drilled  in  the  limestone  formation,  a 
considerable  number  of  failures  must  be  expected.  To  this,  no  answer  could 
be  given  unless  theory  was  put  to  the  test.  Nevertheless,  it  was  considered 
that  the  cracks  and  fissures  in  these  rocks  were  far  more  numerous  than 
was  generally  believed,  and  that  if  a  boring  penetrated  to  a  sufficient 
depth,  there  was  an  excellent  chance  that  it  would  strike  one  of  them.  Ths 
Caswell  Hill  well  was  remarkable,  they  believed,  not  because  it  had  struck 
a  fissure,  but  because  it  had  struck  one  only  6  feet  below  the  static  water 
level.  Their  recommendations  were  then  submitted  to  the  executives  of  the 
Company,  who,  although  they  were  rightly  concerned  at  the  possibility  that 
large  sums  might  have  to  be  spent  before  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
could  be  obtained,  instructed  that  drilling  should  proceed. 

The  site  selected  for  the  first  borehole,  which  was  commenced  in  1929, 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  Caswell  Hill  well.  Here,  conditions 
were  found  to  be  exactly  similar  to  those  in  the  original  well;  water  was 
struck  at  the  same  depth  and  stood  at  the  same  height  above  sea  level,  but 
when  a  “pumping  test”  was  made  at  100  feet  the  flow  was  found  to  be  less 
than  5  gallons  a  minute. 

The  boring  was  then  deepened  to  140  feet  and  a  second  “test”  gave  the 
same  result.  The  well  was  then  dynamited  with  what  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  a  totallv  inadequate  charge  and  no  improvement  was  noted. 
This  was  the  signal  for  wiseacres  and  pessimists  to  declare  that  the  well 
was  sited  in  the  wrong  place;  that  water  was  escaping  from  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  any  way,  it  was  not  possible  to  pump  a  large  supply  from  a  hole 
that  was  only  20  inches  in  diameter.  Some  people  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  boring  should  be  abandoned  and  a  second  attempt  be  made  elsewhere 
because  at  that  time  140  feet  seemed  a  considerable  depth.  Fortunately,  it 
was  possible  to  resist  these  counsels  of  despair  and  the  work  was  continued. 
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At  165  feet  a  fissure  in  the  rock  was  struck  and  a  fourth  “test”  was  made 
shortly  afterwards.  This  time,  a  flow  of  700  cubic  yards  of  water  per  hour 
was  gauged  with  a  “drawdown”  of  only  3  feet,  but  when  some  years  later 
a  permanent  unit  was  installed,  the  output  of  the  well  was  found  to  be 
1,200  cubic  yards  per  hour.  Few  of  those  who  saw  the  milky  flood  of  water 
that  flowed  from  the  pump  that  day  realised  that  at  last  the  problem  of 
irrigating  these  arid  plains  had  been  solved;  and  that  in  the  years  to  come 
thom-scrub  and  burnt  savannahs  would  give  place  to  well-tilled  field.s 
which  would  yield  up  their  long-stored  fertility  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Several  other  highly  successful  wells  were  then  drilled  by  the  Company, 
not  only  on  Caswell  Hill  and  Dry  River  but  also  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  lower  Plains  as  they  had  by  then  acquired  all  the  estates  owned  by 
Undo  Bros.  One  of  these  borings,  which  was  sited  a  short  distance  below 
the  old  Raymonds  Dam,  gave  a  flow  of  800  cubic  yards  per  hour.  Since  that 
time  two  other  wells  have  been  drilled  near  there  and  a  total  flow  of  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  cubic  yards  per  hour  is  now  abstracted  from  a  limestone 
strata  at  no  great  depth  below  the  basin  of  the  old  reservoir.  Another  dis¬ 
covery  was  the  existence  of  a  buried  limestone  valley,  500  feet  deep,  starting 
near  May  Pen  and  running  across  the  plain  to  a  point  west  of  Kemps  Hill. 

Between  1930  and  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War,  at  least  20 
wells  were  drilled  by  land  owners  in  Mid-Clarendon  and  Vere  with  highly 
satisfactory  results.  Most  of  these  wells  were  located  on  the  flood-plain  on 
either  side  of  the  Rio  Minho.  However,  the  economic  depression  in  the 
thirties,  the  rapid  spread  of  Panama  Disease  and  the  restriction  placed  on 
the  output  of  sugar,  seriously  retarded  the  development  of  the  area.  The 
United  Fruit  Company  sold  their  holdings  in  Vere  to  the  West  Indies  Sugar 
Company  Ltd.  and  the  Caswell  Hill  and  Dry  River  properties  were 
acquired,  first  by  Lindo  Bros,  and  later  by  New  Yarmouth  Ltd.  During  the 
war,  with  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the  production  of  sugar,  and  later 
with  the  erection  of  modem  sugar  factories  at  Monymusk  and  New  Yar¬ 
mouth,  there  was  a  spectacular  increase  in  the  area  under  cultivation.  The 
West  Indies  Sugar  Company  alone  drilled  more  than  20  wells  on  their  hold¬ 
ings  and  at  least  as  many  again  were  sunk  by  other  land  owners. 

Many  of  the  new  wells  drilled  by  the  Company  obtained  their  water,  not 
from  the  limestone,  but  from  the  upper  alluvial  formation  with  its  limited 
supply  and  it  was  not  long  before  some  of  them  showed  signs  of  decreasing 
flow  and  increasing  salinity.  In  1949,  the  Company  was  able  to  obtain  the 
services  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Stockley,  Chief  Geologist  of  the  Geological  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Mines,  Tanganyika  Territory,  who  had  reported  on 
the  hydrology  of  the  Clarendon  Plains  25  years  before.  The  areas  chiefly 
affected  were  the  lands  west  of  the  Rio  Minho,  and  Mr.  Stockley  in  his 
report  pointed  out  that  more  water  was  being  abstracted  from  the  under¬ 
lying  gravel  beds  than  was  being  replaced  by  rainfall  precipitated  on  the 
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plain  He  recommended  the  drilling  of  wells  in  the  Umestone  region  neai 
Kemps  Hill,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain  in  the  Milliards  Gully 
area.  His  recommendations  have  since  been  carried  out. 

The  Investigation  of  the  Mid-Clarendon  Irrigation  Scheme 

After  1930,  the  development  of  Vere  and  the  Rio  Minho  flood-plain  was 
assured,  but  there  remained  an  area  of  approximately  25,000  acres  in  the 
north-western  comer  of  Mid-Clarendon,  on  which  a  population  of  at  least 
2,000  lived  on  a  number  of  small  holdings.  Nearly  every  year  acute  distress 
was  caused  by  drought,  and  Government  frequently  had  to  resort  to  relief 
measures.  Apart  from  scanty  patches  of  cultivation,  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  was  either  in  bush  or  provided  indifferent  pasturage  for  a  limited 
number  of  cattle. 

In  1935,  Sir  Edward  Denham,  K.C.M.G.,  who  was  then  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  called  a  conference  at  King’s  House  and  a  number  of  persons  with 
irrigation  experience  were  asked  to  attend.  At  this  conference  it  was  suggested 
that  the  best  way  to  irrigate  Mid-Clarendon  was  to  drill  several  boreholes 
near  the  source  and  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Toolies  Spring,  a  tributary 
of  the  Milk  River,  and  to  discharge  the  water  from  them  into  the  Old  Milk 
River  Canal,  or  else  to  cut  a  new  high  level  canal  which  would  command 
the  greater  part  of  the  area.  This  suggestion  was  accepted,  and  funds  were 
voted  by  Government  to  carry  out  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  project, 
including  the  making  of  a  soil  survey  and  a  survey  for  a  high  level  canal. 
The  work  was  completed  in  1937. 

Although  the  engineering  reports  were  favourable,  the  scheme  was  not 
accepted  by  Government  on  the  grounds  that  the  soil  survey  showed  that 
only  a  limited  area  was  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  and  that  in 
any  case  the  rapid  spread  of  Panama  Disease  would  soon  make  impossible 
the  growing  of  the  Gros  Michel,  the  only  variety  which  it  was  then  possible 
to  export.  Furthermore,  the  international  agreement  which  placed  a  limit 
on  the  output  of  sugar  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  any  increase  in  the  acre¬ 
age  which  could  be  planted  in  cane.  As  a  result,  it  was  uncertain  what  crops 
it  would  be  profitable  to  produce  on  the  lands  to  be  irrigated.  The  scheme, 
therefore,  remained  in  abeyance. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation,  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Milk 
River  became  apparent  when  a  study  of  the  rainfall  records  ot  the  stations 
in  the  catchment  area  of  the  river  was  made.  These  records  disclosed  that 
if  in  12  consecutive  months  the  precipitation  was  below  78  inches,  the  flow 
of  the  river  fell  below  5,000  cubic  yards  per  hour;  and  if  it  was  less  than 
68  inches,  the  flow  of  the  stream  dwindled  to  nothing;  unless,  in  both  cases, 
such  dry  years  followed  immediately  after  a  year  of  exceptionally  heavy 
rainfall.  However,  even  though  all  the  springs  had  ceased  to  flow,  the  water 
in  the  limestone  formation  was  never  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
All  that  had  happened  was  that  the  water  level  in  the  limestone  sponge 
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had  fallen  and  the  overflow  had  ceased,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  discharge 
still  continued  to  pass  under  the  plain  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

The  Construction  of  the  Mid-Clarendon  Irrigation 
Scheme 

While  it  was  confidently  believed  that  adequate  water  for  a  major  Irri¬ 
gation  Scheme  could  be  obtained  from  wells  in  the  St.  Toolies  area,  where 
die  most  important  springs  rise  and  join  the  Milk  River,  until  these  borings 
had  been  made,  theories  were  only  theories,  and  there  was  notliing  which 
could  be  asserted  as  a  positive  fact.  Indeed,  it  can  definitelv  be  stated  that  no 
irrigation  scheme  depending  for  its  supply  on  underground  water,  can  be 
planned  in  detail  until  all  the  boreholes,  or  most  of  them,  have  been  drilled. 

In  1947,  funds  were  provided  by  Government  to  make  a  number  of  trial 
boreholes  and  work  was  commenced  on  the  first  of  these  at  St  Toolies;  in 
the  next  three  years,  six  wells  were  drilled,  three  of  them  on  St.  Toolies,  one 
on  St.  Jago  and  two  at  the  foot  of  the  Mocho  Moimtains.  From  five  of  these, 
large  supplies  were  obtained,  although  the  “drawdown"  in  most  cases  was 
somewhat  greater  than  expected;  one  of  these  borings  gave  a  flow  of  2,250 
cubic  yards  per  hour  or  9,000,000  gallons  per  day.  During  the  whole  of 
this  period,  the  Milk  River  was  dry,  nevertheless,  the  total  volume  of  water 
obtained,  amounted  to  5,500  cubic  yards  per  horn.  It  is  realised,  however, 
that  in  times  of  exceptional  drought,  as  a  result  of  a  further  fall  in  the 
water  table,  the  combined  yield  of  all  these  wells  will  probably  be  reduced 
by  about  1,000  cubic  yards  per  hour. 

The  well  on  St.  Jago  Estate  was  sited  with  a  view  to  discharging  water 
from  it  into  the  old  Milk  River  Canal.  From  an  examination  of  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs,  there  appeared  to  be  a  number  of  faults  running  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  from  the  Manchester  Highlands  towards  the  Plain  which  connect 
with  another  fault  running  north  and  south  through  a  depression  at  Harmons 
in  which  a  considerable  lake  rises  after  exceptional  floods.  This  well  yields 
a  flow  of  approximately  1,250  cubic  yards  per  hour  or  5,000,000  gallons  per 
day.  Since  then,  six  other  borings  have  been  made  in  the  St.  Toolies  area 
and  along  the  foot  of  the  Mocho  Mountains,  the  minimum  capacity  of  all 
wells  is  now  between  9,000  and  10,000  cubic  yards  per  hour. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  the  canal  system  began  towards  the  end  of 
1950.  The  object  was  to  cut  a  high-level  canal  from  St.  Toolies  across  the 
plain,  and  to  restore  a  portion  of  the  old  Milk  River  Canal.  Into  both  of 
these  canals  water  from  the  Milk  River  would  be  discharged  when  it  was 
available,  and  water  from  the  wells  when  the  river  was  dry.  From  both  of 
them,  it  was  proposed  to  cut  a  number  of  distributaries  which  would  ultimately 
serve  about  12,000  acres.  Work  was  delayed  by  the  flood  rains  which  fell  in 
1950  and  also  by  the  hurricane  in  1951  but  it  is  now  nearly  finished.  Water 
from  the  river,  which  once  more  began  to  flow  in  1951,  was  turned  into 
each  section  of  die  canal  as  soon  as  it  was  completed  and  delivered  free  to 
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farmers  so  that  they  could  gain  experience  in  irrigating  crops  before  the 
scheme  officially  came  into  operation.  Small  land  owners  were  also  given 
loans  to  enable  them  to  clear  their  lands  and  establish  their  fields.  In  all, 
lOJt  miles  of  High-Level  Main  Canal  were  constructed,  4  miles  of  the  old 
Milk  River  Canal  were  re-conditioned,  and  20  miles  of  distribution  canals 
have  so  far  been  cut.  About  3,000  cubic  yards  of  water  per  hour  is  now  sold 
to  more  than  a  himdred  consumers. 

The  scheme  to  date  has  cost  £.347,481.  5.  lid,  £15,500  of  which  is  recover¬ 
able  from  the  sale  of  equipment  used  to  construct  the  scheme  and  £22,000 
loaned  to  the  Jamaica  Public  Service  Company  for  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  transmission  lines.  In  addition,  £60,000  has  been  loaned  to  settlers 
to  assist  them  to  clear  their  lands  and  bring  them  into  production.  In  all, 
some  3,700  acres  have  been  cleared  and  1,826  acres  have  so  far  been  planted 
in  rice,  sugar-cane,  citrus  and  bananas. 

Pumping  by  ELEcnucrry 

Since  1938,  the  Jamaica  Public  Service  Company  has  supplied  power  for 
pumping  to  most  of  the  wells  on  the  Plains,  at  rates  which  are  not  un¬ 
reasonable.  This  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  bring  about  their  more  rapid 
development  than  would  have  been  possible  if  every  time  a  borehole  was 
drilled  it  had  been  necessary  to  install  a  large  engine  or  to  have  had  to 
increase  at  frequent  intervals  the  capacity  of  power  stations  serving  various 
groups  of  wells.  In  1925,  it  was  considered  that  the  maximum  height  which 
water  could  be  lifted  economicaUy  to  irrigate  sugar-cane  was  70  feet;  to-day, 
water  is  lifted  150  feet  for  this  purpose.  Nevertheless,  if  for  any  reason  the 
rates  charged  by  the  Jamaica  Public  Service  Company  were  to  be  increased 
without  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  paid  for  crops  produced  on  the 
Plains,  large  areas  would  undoubtedly  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  lands  for 
which  water  had  to  be  lifted  above  150  feet,  would  not  be  opened  up.  The 
fact  that  Jamaica  is  dependent  on  imported  fuel  oil  from  non-British  sources 
in  the  Caribbean,  is  undoubtedly  a  weakness  in  the  national  economy. 

When  the  United  States  Base  at  Vernamfield  ceased  to  be  used  after  the 
war,  the  1,500  kilowatt  power  plant  installed  there  was  handed  over  to  the 
Government  of  Jamaica  under  the  E.C.A.  Scheme  to  provide  power  for  the 
Mid-Clarendon  Irrigation  Project.  At  that  time  the  generating  stations  owned 
by  the  Jamaica  Public  Service  Company  were  carrying  a  maximum  load,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this  generous  gesture,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  bring  the  Mid-Clarendon  Scheme  into  operation  for  several  years.  The 
station  is  at  present  operated  by  the  Jamaica  Public  Service  Company  under 
an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Jamaica. 

Conclusions 

The  use  of  underground  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Clarendon  Plains 
and  the  discovery  in  1929  that  it  could  be  obtained  from  borehole  wells,  has 
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been  a  factor  of  major  economic  importance  in  the  history  of  Jamaica.  Today, 
the  drilling  of  wells  which  yield  large  supplies  is  such  a  normal  occurrence 
that  is  causes  no  comment,  and  though  the  area  under  cultivation  has 
increased  year  by  year,  this  has  not  taken  place  so  quickly  that  the  fact  has 
been  brought  home  to  the  man  on  the  street  that  a  major  agricultural  revo¬ 
lution  in  this  part  of  the  island  has  taken  place;  yet  it  is  only  25  years  since 
the  first  borehole  on  Caswell  Hill  gave  forth  its  stream  of  milk-coloured 
water.  Many  people  can  remember  the  days  when  on  three-quarters  of  the 
area  only  arid  pastures  and  dense  thickets  met  the  eye  of  the  traveller  and 
the  problems  of  irrigation  seemed  insoluble.  In  25  years  we  have  seen  the 
area  under  cultivation  in  the  Plains  increase  from  about  6,000  acres  to 
approximately  33,000  acres,  all  of  which  are  irrigated,  including  30,000  acres 
of  cane,  while  the  production  of  sugar  has  increased  since  1929  from  12,000 
tons  to  approximately  87,000  tons  in  1953,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
the  whole  island  used  to  produce  each  year  between  the  wars.  In  addition, 
rice  and  citrus  are  now  grown  on  an  ever-increasing  scale. 

While  it  is  true  that  modem  machinery  and  new  varieties  of  sugar-cane 
have  enabled  a  vastly  greater  quantity  of  sugar  to  be  produced  from  every 
acre  of  land  under  cultivation  than  was  possible  in  the  past,  the  necessary 
capital  to  effect  these  improvements  would  never  have  been  investigated  if  it 
had  not  been  possible  to  irrigate  these  plains.  It  is  tme  that  a  larger  supply 
of  water  could  have  been  abstracted  from  the  Cockpit  River  to  serve  an 
area  somewhat  greater  than  4,000  acres  and  that  a  moderate  amount  of 
water  might  have  been  obtained  by  the  construction,  at  great  cost,  of  storage 
dams  in  the  upper  Rio  Minho  Valley,  but  the  main  factor  which  has  enabled 
development  to  take  place,  has  been  the  discovery,  in  1929,  that  large 
volumes  of  water  could  be  obtained  from  borehole  wells. 

The  potential  output  of  all  wells  in  the  area  has  increased  from  about 
1,000  cubic  yards  of  water  per  hour  in  1928  to  approximately  57,500  cubic 
yards  per  hour  in  1953,  and  in  addition,  about  8,500  cubic  yards  of  water  per 
hour  is  pumped  from  the  Cockpit  River,  Milk  Spring,  the  lower  Rio  Minho 
and  the  Hilliards  Gully,  making  a  grand  total  of  66,000  cubic  yards  per  hour. 

It  is  tme  that  not  all  the  wells  in  the  area  are  in  use  or  are  pumped  simul¬ 
taneously  at  full  capacity,  nor  are  all  of  them  operated  for  24  hours  a  day; 
furthermore,  the  irrigation  season  is  only  250  days  per  annum  on  an  average 
as  against  330  days  in  St.  Catherine.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  jxiten- 
tial  water  supply  is  three  times  that  furnished  by  the  Rio  Cobre  System  and 
the  area  under  cultivation  is  half  as  big  again. 

It  is  likely  that  the  water  beneath  the  Clarendon  Plains  is  sufficient  to 
permit  a  further  increase  in  the  area  under  cultivation  if  care  is  used  and 
overhead  irrigation  is  developed,  nevertheless,  it  is  essential  that  indiscrimin¬ 
ate  drilling  should  not  be  permitted.  No  borehole  can  be  drilled  in  that  part 
of  the  plain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mid-Clarendon  Irrigation  Authorit}- 
without  their  consent  and  it  is  essential  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  be 
extended  to  the  rest  of  the  area.  Underground  water  is  a  national  asset  which 
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must  not  be  squandered,  for  if  it  should  fail,  incalculable  damage  would  be 
done. 

The  Clarendon  Plains  may  be  likened  to  an  extremely  small  miniature 
when  compared  with  the  vast  pictures  presented  by  irrigation  projects  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  None  the  less,  there  are  certain  features  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  development  which  may  well  be  unique,  and  a  better  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  will  enable  the  lessons  learned  here  to  be  applied,  not  only 
to  other  areas  in  Jamaica,  but  also  to  other  lands  far  removed  from  the 
Caribbean. 


THE  FORMAL  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  A  NEGRO  COMMUNITY 
IN  BRITAIN 


By 

D.  Manley 


Introduction 

This  article  is  intended  to  provide  a  fairly  brief  account  of  the  Associations 
organized  by  a  group  of  Colonial  immigrants,  of  mainly  Negro  stock,  living 
in  Liverpool.*  Only  certain  aspects  of  these  Associations  will  be  described, 
and  the  whole  subject  will  not  be  analysed  here.  The  writer  is  attempting  to 
achieve  two  objectives,  namely 

a)  To  outline  in  general  terms,  some  of  the  salient  characteristics  and  main 
functions  of  these  organizations. 

b)  To  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  development  of  these 
organizations  has  been  influenced  by  relationships  between  (i)  different 
sub-groups  within  the  Negro  population,  (ii)  The  Negro  group  as  a 
whole  and  the  host  society. 

The  Negro  Community 

The  presence  of  Negroes  in  Britain  is  not,  historically  speaking,  a  new 
phenomenon.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  Negro  slaves  were  in  great 
demand  among  the  wealthy  and  by  1770  the  Negro  population  of  London 
alone  has  been  estimated  variously  at  14,000  and  20,000.('6)  After  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Britain  in  1772  the  number  of  Negroes  in  the  country  appears 
to  have  declined  steadily  and  little  is  heard  of  them  by  the  late  19th  century. 
For  most  practical  purposes  therefore  the  presence  of  fairly  large  numbers 
of  Negroes  in  20th  century  Britain  is  a  new  experience  for  the  native  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  size  of  the  present  Negro  population  of  Britain  is  not  known  exactly, 
for  considerable  migration  has  taken  place  since  the  1951  census.  The  non¬ 
white  population  has  been  estimated  at  80,000  (9),  but  this  figure  includes 

•The  information  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  following  account  was  collected  by  the  writer 
while  living  in  Liverpool  in  1952  and  part  of  1953.  Some  of  this  material  was  obtained  by 
means  of  participant  observation,  the  writer  was  a  member  of  two  of  these  Associations  and 
occasionally  took  part  informally  in  the  activities  of  a  third.  The  rest  of  the  information  was 
obtained  from  descriptions  provided  by  members.  Whenever  possible,  the  accuracy  of  information 
of  this  hearsay  character  was  verified  by  obtaining  independent  descriptions  and  comments  from 
a  number  of  individuals.  Information  concerning  the  general  life  of  the  Negro  population  was 
obtained  in  much  the  same  way,  by  observation,  by  discussions  with  Negroes  and,  of  course, 
from  the  existing  literature  about  them.  It  is  necessary  to  include  some  of  this  general  material 
here,  because  the  functions  of  these  organizations  can  only  be  understood  when  considered 
within  the  context  of  certain  aspects  of  the  social  structure  of  the  Negro  community  and  of 
its  relations  with  the  native  white  population. 
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Asians,  such  as  Pakistanis,  Indians  and  Chinese  as  well  as  Africans  and  West 
Indians.  However,  in  view  of  the  much  publicised  influx  of  migrants  from 
largely  Negroid  areas  (West  Africa  nd  the  West  Indies)  it  seems  likely  that 
Negroes  constitute  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  total. 

There  were  two  main  waves  of  immigration  from  West  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies.  During  World  War  I  a  number  of  Negroes  came  to  Britain  as  factory 
workers,  as  members  of  Colonial  Labour  Battalions  and  as  Merchant  Seamen. 
After  the  War  many  of  these  men  remained  in  Britain,  settling,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  dockside  areas  of  ports  such  as  London,  Cardiff  and  Liverpool.  The 
second  main  wave  of  migration  commenced  during  World  War  II,  under 
circumstances  somewhat  similar  to  the  first,  in  response  to  the  need  for  men 
in  industry,  the  Merchant  Navy  and  the  armed  forces.  As  previously,  many 
men  declined  repatriation  and  settled  in  Britain,  frequently  joining  the 
dockland  communities  which  had  already  been  established.  Since  the  war 
there  has  been  a  further  influx  of  Negroes  from  the  Colonies  and  there 
has  also  been  a  movement  inland  so  that  now  Negro  communities  occur 
throughout  the  Midlands.  This  might  be  considered  a  third  wave  of  migration 
but,  for  present  purposes,  this  further  sub-division  is  unnecessary  and  it  will 
be  treated  as  part  of  the  second. 

The  exact  size  of  the  Negro  population  in  Liverpool  is  not  known,  though 
it  certainly  increased  considerably  in  numbers  during  and  after  World  War  II. 
The  results  of  the  1951  Census  are  as  follows: 

Immigrant  Negro  Population  of  Liverpool  by  Place  of  Origin 


West  Africa: 

Nigeria 

250 

3 

Gold  Coast 

93 

3 

Other  Territories 

214 

3 

Total 

557 

9 

Caribbean: 

Jamaica 

192 

33 

Trinidad 

46 

7 

British  Guiana 

50 

13 

Other  Territories 

93 

16 

Total 

381 

69 

In  addition  to  these  Colonial  immigrants  there  are,  of  course,  a  number  of 
locally  born  people  of  hybrid  ancestry,  usually  the  offspring  of  Negro  fathers 
and  native  white  mothers,  who  will  be  termed  Anglo-Coloured.*  The  numbers 
in  this  group  are  not  known  since  British  official  records  rarely  employ  racial 
categories.  Finally  there  is  a  small  number  of  East  African  Somalis.  Precise 
figures  for  this  group  are  not  available.  The  West  Africans  were  mainly 
drawn  from  a  large  number  of  coastal  tribes,  the  most  numerous  groups 
being  Ibo,  Yoruba,  Fanti,  Ga,  Kru  and  Freetown  Creole,  and  as  the  above 
table  shows,  Jamaicans  were  the  most  numerous  of  the  West  Indians. 

aTbis  term  has  been  "borrowed”  from  Dr.  S.  Collins  of  Edinburgh  University. 
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Negro-White  Relations. 

Relations  between  Negroes  and  Whites  are  characterised  by  the  absence 
of  any  clear-cut  colour  bar  but  by  considerable  mutual  antipa^y.  Race  riots 
occurred  in  1919  and  1948,  but  these  outbreaks  must  be  regarded  as 
exceptional.  As  yet,  the  native  population  has  neither  developed  uniform  and 
clear-cut  attitudes  towards  Negroes,  nor  clearly  defined  methods  of  dealing 
with  them.  But  in  general,  Negroes  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  for 
jobs,  housing  and  so  on,  and  are  not  socially  accepted  by  the  host  society. 
As  a  result  a  definite  “Coloured  quarter”  has  developed,  situated  in  a  slum 
area  near  the  docks.  In  consequence  of  the  somewhat  fluid  nature  of  race 
relations  in  Liverpool,  many  Negroes  and  especially  immigrants  are  un¬ 
certain  how  to  behave  in  specific  situations  and  the  complaint,  “the  Coloured 
man  doesn’t  know  where  he  stands”,  is  frequently  heard.  In  general  the 
situation  is  resented  by  the  Negroes,  who,  with  certain  exceptions,  feel  that 
as  British  subjects  they  ought  to  have  the  right  to  participate  freely  in  the 
life  of  the  community. 

Social  Stratification:  Occupations  and  Skills. 

The  Negro  population  is  almost  entirely  working  class.  A  few  individuals 
own  businesses  or  practice  professions,  but  they  are  not  as  yet  numerous 
enough,  or  sufficiently  different  from  the  rest  in  social  habits  and  ways  of 
life  to  be  considered  a  distinct  social  class.  Nevertheless  some  families  con¬ 
sider  themselves  “respectable”  and  stress  conformity  to  their  conception  of 
the  mores  of  middle-class  society  with  emphasis  on  new  and  sometimes 
expensive  furniture,  “correctness”  in  dress,  social  behaviour  and  so  on.  The 
situation  is  perhaps  best  understood  in  terms  of  an  incipient  class  division 
rather  than  a  well  established  one. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  group  are  seamen  and  this  is  particularly  true 
of  the  first  wave  of  migration.  In  addition  to  seamen  the  second  wave  con¬ 
tained  a  large  number  of  men  without  a  seafaring  background,  who  seek 
employment  in  factories  and  so  on,  often  in  industries  where  coloured 
workers  have  been  previously  almost  unknown  and  where  they  frequently 
encounter  opposition  from  both  employers  and  workers.  Although  there  is 
great  variation  the  general  level  of  skill  is  low  and  a  very  large  proportion 
are  employed  in  jobs  of  a  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  type. 

Inter-Segmentary  Attitudes: 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  group  is  sub-divided  in  a  number  of  ways.  First 
it  is  very  heterogeneous  in  terms  of  traditional  culture  and  provenience,  the 
main  divisions  being  West  African,  West  Indian  and  Anglo-Coloured.  Second 
there  is  a  wide  and  significant  age  division  among  them,  the  result  of  migrat¬ 
ing  in  two  main  waves.  These  two  sections  are  frequently  termed  “Old 
Timers”  and  “Newcomers”.  Third,  there  is  the  above-mentioned  incipient 
class  division. 

There  does  exist  a  general  in-group  feeling  of  being  Negroes,  as  distinct 
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from  white,  but  the  different  sections  tend  to  regard  each  other  with  some 
hostility.  Old  Timers  may  be  called  “Uncle  Toms”  by  “Newcomers”  for 
example,  while  they  accuse  the  latter  of  aggressiveness  and  trouble-making. 
More  important  is  the  mutual  suspicion  of  the  various  ethnic  segments  of 
which  the  community  is  composed.  Africans  accuse  the  West  Indians  of 
thinking  themselves  “superior”  and  both  immigrant  groups  accuse  the  Anglo- 
Coloured  of  being  “lazy”,  “shiftless”,  “thinking  they  are  white”  and  tend 
to  regard  them  as  somewhat  inferior.  Similarly,  the  various  African  tribes 
are  somewhat  suspicious  of  one  another.  West  Indians  are  less  affected  by 
these  internal  divisions  though  inter-island  jealousy  does  exist.  As  a  result 
of  these  divisions  within  the  Negro  population,  inter-segmentary  co-operation 
is  achieved  only  with  difficulty,  usually  in  opposition  to  the  white  majority. 

In  this  context  it  is  important  to  remember  that  many  Negroes  have  little 
or  nothing  in  common  culturally.  The  existence  of  a  “Negro  Group”  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  white  tendency  to  place  them  all  in  a  single  category  because 
they  share  certain  racial  characteristics. 

Formal  Organisations 

It  should  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  descriptions,  that  a  Negro  could 
identify  himself  with  a  variety  of  groups  and  that  he  might  even  reject 
Negroes  as  such  and  seek  to  assimilate  with  the  host  society.  There  were  in 
1952,  a  dozen  formally  organized  associations  which  can  be  classified  as 
foUows:- 

(1)  Tribal  Unions: 

Yoruba,  Ibo,  Fanti,  Kru  and  Calabari 

(2)  National  Associations: 

Nigerian,  West  Indian,  Sierre  Leone  and  Somali. 

(3)  International  Associations: 

(a)  African  Social  and  Technical  Society. 

(b)  Colonial  Peoples  Defence  Association. 

(4)  Religious: 

One  Negro  Church. 

(5)  Inter-racial: 

A  local  Community  Centre. 

Certain  associations  do  not  fit  neatly  into  the  categories  in  which  they 
have  been  placed.  For  example  the  Calabari  Association  has  been  classified 
a.*-  a  Tribal  union  although  it  contained  members  drawn  from  a  number  of 
small  tribes,  living  near  the  town  of  Calabar  in  Nigeria.  It  has  been  treated 
as  a  tribal  union  because  it  functioned  like  one.  The  Somali  Society  had  many 
functions  which  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Tribal  Unions.  It  has  been  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  National  Union  because  all  Somalis  irrespective  of  clan  affiliation, 
were  eligible  for  membership,  and  because  it  shared  some  other  characteristics 
with  the  National  bodies.  The  above  list  does  not  include  a  number  of 
Associations  which  collapsed  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  after  their  foun- 
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dution.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  a  few  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  writer  altogether.  Negro  organizations  were  characterised  by  a  great  deal 
of  instability,  many  had  been  organized,  only  to  disintegrate  after  a  time 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  be  recreated  later  on.  The  Community  Centre  will  not 
be  discussed  here;  it  had  been  founded  by  whites,  and  was  still,  in  1952, 
largely  managed  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  Negroes.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
strictly  speaking  a  “Negro”  Association.  Certain  numerically  important  groups 
had  no  associations  of  their  own,  namely  the  Ga  speaking  people  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  the  Cold  Coast  considered  as  a  national  unit,  and  the  Anglo-Coloured. 
These  cases  will  be  considered  in  due  course.  Other  tribes  were  unorganized 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  chiefly  lack  of  numbers.  This  situation  existed 
at  a  particular  time  of  course,  and  they  might  found  associations  eventually. 

General  Characteristics  of  Associations 

These  Associations  usually  held  meetings  in  the  home  of  a  member,  public 
halls  being  hired  for  special  occasions.  Frequency  and  regularity  of  meetings 
varied  considerably  from  every  week  or  once  a  fortnight  to  whenever  in  the 
opinion  of  the  leaders,  something  important  had  to  be  discussed.  Meetings 
were  usually  conducted  on  Western  lines,  with  an  elected  chairman.  Secretary, 
Executive  Committee  and  so  on. 

There  was  great  variation  in  size  of  membership,  both  between  different 
organizations  and  within  each  body  at  different  times.  However  about  fifty 
members  might  be  taken  as  a  rough  average  figure.  Active  participation  wa.s 
usually  confined  to  a  small  group,  thus  one  organization  with  over  90  members 
and  another  with  over  70  could  rarely  gather  together  more  than  25  indi¬ 
viduals  at  ordinary  weekly  meetings. 

These  Associations,  with  one  or  two  borderline  cases,  fall  into  categories 
distinguished  functionally  as  well  as  in  composition.  It  is  possible,  by  observing 
the  structure  and  operation  of  different  types  of  organization  to  indicate 
certain  factors  which  underlie  the  creation  of  Associations  and  other  factors 
which  have  a  weakening,  disruptive  effect.  Fundamental  conditions  which 
tend  to  foster  the  development  of  Associations  are:- 

a)  Insecurity  felt  by  mainly  rural  or  “small  town”  folk  who  move  into  an 
alien  “big  city”  environment, 

b)  British  reluctance  to  accept  the  Negroes  as  equals. 

c)  Economic  functions,  such  as  mutual  aid,  performed  by  the  associations. 

d)  Opportunity  given  by  the  association  for  association  of  those  people  who 
have  the  same  or  similar  cultural  background  or  language 

e)  Opportunity  the  associations  give  for  ego  gratification,  in  leadership  roles 
for  instance. 

f)  Political  functions— the  use  of  the  association  as  a  vehicle  for  protest 
against  the  difficulties  facing  the  Negro  population  in  Britain 

g)  The  opportunity  for  emotional  release  given  by  the  associations. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  factors  do  not  all  underlie  the 
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development  of  all  types  of  association.  For  example,  the  sharing  of  a  com¬ 
mon  culture  and  language  would  not  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  case  of 
an  association  in  which  several  African  tribes  as  well  as  West  Indians  co¬ 
operated  together.  Some  factors  which  operate  specifically  to  influence  the 
development  of  particular  types  of  association  will  be  mentioned  again  as 
the  need  arises.  < 

Tribal  Associations 

The  Associations  developed  by  specific  West  African  Tribal  groups  all  take 
a  form  which  local  Negroes  call  “Mutual  Benefit  Societies”.*  Funds  were 
collected  from  subscriptions  paid  in  by  members  who  in  return  were  entitled 
to  financial  assistance  in  times  of  crisis  such  as  sickness,  a  death  in  the  | 
family  and  so  on.  The  amount  of  aid  to  be  given  would  usually  be  decided 
after  discussion  of  the  merits  of  each  case,  the  sum  involved  being  quite  small 
as  a  rule.  Secondary  functions  might  include  social  and  educational  activities, 
such  as  occasional  parties,  lectures  and  discussions.  Also,  fellow  tribesmen, 
recently  arrived  in  the  city,  might  be  helped  informally  to  find  lodgings  or  * 
to  register  at  the  employment  exchange.  An  organization  of  this  sort  might 
sometimes  lodge  a  protest  if  it  was  believed  that  a  fellow-member  had  been  1 
treated  unfairly  at  work  or  by  the  police.  But  while  various  Associations 
varied  in  the  sort  of  activity  which  they  emphasised,  in  general,  protests 
against  unfair  treatment  were  exceptional  occurrences,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  confined  themselves  to  the  above  mentiond  Mutual  Benefit  activities. 

The  size  of  subscriptions  and  frequency  of  payments  naturally  varied  con¬ 
siderably  depending  on  the  occupations  of  the  majority  of  members.  For 
instance  the  Kru,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  seamen,  might  pay  as  much  as 
£.1  to  their  Associations  upon  arrival  in  port.  In  the  case  of  other  Tribal 
Unions,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  members  employed  on  shore,  payments 
of  a  few  shillings  per  week  were  customary. 

Associations  in  this  category  are  largely  modelled  on  a  well  established 
form  of  organization  which  has  been  reported  from  West  African  cities  (3). 
There,  groups  of  tribesmen  living  outside  their  tribal  area,  commonly  regard 
themselves  as  foreign  visitors  and  frequently  form  Associations  which  enable 
them  to  manage  their  own  affairs  on  group  basis,  often  under  their  own 
chiefs  (7).  These  Associations  not  only  have  functions  of  mutual  assistance, 
but  act  as  agencies  of  local  government,  settling  disputes  between  members 
and  representing  them  in  their  dealings  with  the  host  society. 

If  one  compares  the  Liverpool  Tribal  Union  with  its  West  African  proto¬ 
type,  it  is  soon  apparent  that  the  former  is  a  weaker  enfeebled  version  of 
the  latter.  First,  the  Liverpool  West  African  Associations  could  not  as  a  rule 
settle  internal  disputes  among  members,  or  exert  any  control  over  their 
behaviour  other  than  by  the  informal  pressure  of  public  opinion.  Second,  in 

•This  type  of  association  is  common  in  Africa,  and  among  New  World  Negroes  as  well  as 
among  other  ethnic  groups  including  the  British  working  class. 
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the  case  of  many  tribes,  members  stated  that  the  insurance  functions  were 
much  less  comprehensive  in  scope  than  those  provided  by  equivalent  bodies 
in  Africa  itself.  It  was  admitted  that  dues  were  difficult  to  collect  and  some 
of  the  weaker  organizations  were  obliged  to  confine  assistance  mainly  to 
contributions  to  funeral  expenses.  Third,  many  Africans  did  not  bother  to 
join  their  Tribal  Union  at  all,  or  maintained  only  a  superficial  relationship 
with  it,  being  nominally  enrolled  as  members  but  not  participating  actively 
in  its  affairs.  Thus  some  Associations  were  barely  able  to  keep  going.  One 
even  sometimes  met  men,  usually  young,  relatively  more  sophisticated  im¬ 
migrants,  who  were  actually  hostile  to  Associations  of  this  type,  arguing  for 
example  that  they  diverted  the  tribesman’s  attention  from  other  activities, 
which  were  more  appropriate  to  the  conditions  of  Negro  life  in  the  city. 
Also,  these  young  men  would  complain  that  the  old  men  were  inclined  to 
demand  from  their  juniors  altogether  too  much  deference  and  respect. 
Naturally  there  was  great  variation  between  tribes,  the  Kru  having  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  maintaining  an  unusually  vigorous  organization  for  instance,  while 
other  tribes  like  the  Ga  or  Ewe  who  are  well  represented,  remained  quite 
unorganized. 

j  It  seems  clear  that  Tribal  Associations  serve  the  psychological  function 
of  expressing  in-group  feeling  and  the  individual’s  need  for  a  sense  of  security. 
Their  relative  weakness  can  be  attributed  to  three  main  factors.  First,  there 
is  social  change  in  Africa  itself.  Many  African  cultures  have  been  partially 
broken  by  the  impact  of  the  West  upon  them,  with  the  change  in  outlook 
and  behaviour,  summed  up  in  the  word  “de-tribalization”,  as  one  of  the 
consequences.  Second,  these  associations  seek  to  render  many  services  which 
in  the  welfare  state  are  more  efficiently  supplied  by  the  Government.  The 
more  acculturated  individual  who  may  have  relatively  little  sense  of  tribal 
identification,  derives  little  psychological  or  material  benefit  from  them,  and 
often  prefers  to  spend  his  spare  cash  in  other  ways.  Some  people  in  this 
category  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  some  of  their  money  into  voluntary 
f  factory  savings  schemes.  On  the  other  hand  they  rarely  participated  in  the 
I  Mutual  Benefit  Organizations  founded  by  whites  on  a  neighbourhood  basis: 

I  nor  had  they  developed  equivalent  institutions  among  themselves,  (one  or- 
.  ganisation  which  was  in  some  respects  exceptional  will  be  described  later). 
I  In  general  people  of  this  type  either  took  no  part  in  mutual  benefit  or 
I  participated  in  informal  savings  clubs(“),  which  were  usually  short  lived. 

^  Third,  the  tribal  associations  compete  with  other  Negro  associations  which 
claim,  not  without  some  justification,  that  they  serve  the  “real  needs”  of  the 
Negro  far  better  than  does  the  purely  tribal  body. 

•  The  National  Associations 

Membership  in  Associations  in  this  category  was  open  to  all  members  of 

■These  informal  groups  called  “Esusu”  by  the  Yorubas,  “Susu”  by  the  Trinidadians  and 
I  **Pardnerf”  by  the  Jamaicans,  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  They  were  not  in 
I  any  case  very  widespread  in  Liverpool. 
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specific  national  or  political  units,  such  as  Nigerian  or  West  Indian.  They 
differed  from  Tribal  Unions  not  only  in  composition  but  in  the  type  of 
activities  with  which  they  were  principally  concerned.  Insurance  functions 
were  less  prominent  and  there  was  a  greater  pre-occupation  with  what  might 
be  called  “protest”  activities,  designed  to  remove  social  barriers  erected  by 
whites  against  Negroes  and  to  rectify  specific  acts  of  injustice.  There  were, 
in  addition,  subsidiary  programmes  of  social  and  educational  activities,  dis¬ 
cussions,  lectures,  parties  and  so  on,  and  these  activities  were  usually  more 
highly  developed  than  among  the  TriLul  Associations.  No  attempts  were 
made  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  members. 

In  general,  the  West  Indian  Association  showed  the  greatest  pre-occupation 
with  protest  activities  and  took  action  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  men  who 
complained  about  their  treatment  by  employers  and  the  police.  They  also 
lodged  an  oflRcial  protest  against  the  closing  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Colonial 
OfiRce  in  1952. 

The  usual  method  of  dealing  with  complaints  brought  in  by  compatriots 
was  to  despatch  letters  and  to  send  representatives  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  employer  or  an  appropriate  agency,  such  as  a  Trade  Union,  the 
Mayors  OflBce,  the  Colonial  Office  or  the  Chief  Constable.  More  aggressive 
action  such  as  striking,  picketing  or  parading  was  usually  avoided  as  likely 
to  precipitate  o^•ert  hostility  among  tlie  native  white  population.  These  cases 
were  dealt  with  in  an  ad  hoc  manner,  as  they  arose,  and  there  was  little 
evidence  of  planned  programmes  attempting  to  deal  with  any  particular  set 
cf  problems. 

The  members  of  all  the  National  Associations  were  keenly  interested  in 
political  developments  at  home,  sending  letters,  telegrams  etc.  to  the  Colonial 
Office  and  to  Members  of  Parliament,  in  connection  with  any  issue  which 
attracted  their  attention.  Delegates  were  occasionally  sent  to  conferences  anti 
rallies  involving  the  affairs  of  Negroes  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  For 
example  the  situation  in  Kenya  and  Central  African  Federation  aroused  great 
interest  among  both  West  Africans  and  West  Indians. 

In  spite  of  differences  in  emphasis  West  African  and  West  Indian  National 
bodies  might  be  said  to  have  enough  in  common  to  warrant  their  being 
regarded  as  expressing  similar  ideas  and  values,  which  are  different  from 
those  underlying  Tribal  Unions.  Their  activities  and  composition  suggest  that 
they  are  largely  based  on  the  Nationalist  ideas  sweeping  through  Colonial 
territories,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  protest  against  what  is  regarded  as  the 
hostility  of  British  Society  as  a  whole.  Colonial  Nationalism  is  after  all  a 
protest  movement  of  a  particular  type  and  is  easily  linked,  in  the  minds  of 
Colonial  immigrants,  with  a  feeling  of  resentment  against  conditions  in 
Britain.  In  combination,  these  two  factors  underlie  the  formation  of  National 
Associations. 

Actually  however  they  had  only  succeeded  in  securing  the  active  support 
of  a  small  proportion  of  their  potential  membership.  Their  inability  to  secure 
a  “mass”  following  can  be  understood  when  one  remembers  that  they  depend 
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upon  ideas  which  are  relatively  new  and  untried.  The  concept  of  nationality, 
as  applied  to  Territories  such  as  Nigeria,  Sierre  Leone  or  the  West  Indies 
is  still  new  and  cannot  as  yet  depend  upon  well-established  traditions  and 
loyalties.  Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  Negroes  remained 
sceptical.  The  situation  is  illustrated  by  consideration  of  criticisms  made  by 
non-members.  Most  Negroes  agreed,  in  principle,  that  some  form  of 
organization  was  very  desirable,  but  were  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  those 
in  existence.  Criticisms  fell  into  the  following  categories 

a)  The  leaders  exploited  their  position  for  personal  ends. 

b)  Unwillingness  to  accept  the  prestige  and  authority  of  leaders. 

c)  Lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Associations  to  achieve  their  professed 
objections— e.g.  “They  just  talk,  never  get  anywhere”. 

Moreover,  the  very  fluidity  of  race  relations  in  the  city  tended  to  reduce 
the  appeal  of  these  organizations,  since  many  individuals  could,  and  did, 
achieve  a  considerable  degree  of  assimilation  to  the  host  society.  This  also 
partly  explains  the  prevalent  suspicion  of  leaders,  who  were  often  more 
ac'culturated  and,  to  some  extent,  more  assimilated  to  white  Society  than 
their  followers,  thus  occupying  a  marginal  position  between  Negroes  and 
natives. 

The  Somali  Association  constituted  a  special  case,  in  that  it  combined 
functions  of  insurance,  regulation  of  relations  within  the  group  and  protest 
activities.  Its  insurance  scheme  was  the  most  comprehensive  of  any  Negroid 
group  in  the  city.  It  regularly  settled  disputes  among  Somalis,  and  it  would 
represent  any  member  who  claimed  to  have  been  wronged  by  whites,  or  was 
in  trouble.  Unlike  other  National  groups,  nearly  all  Somalis  were  members  of 
the  Association  and  they  constituted  the  most  close-knit  Negroid  group 
in  the  city.  The  comparative  strength  of  the  Somah  Association  was 
due  to  a  number  of  special  factors.  They  are  united  of  course  by  a  common 
language  and  by  adherence  to  the  Moslem  religion.  Most  of  them  are  seamen 
and  it  is  customary  to  employ  them  in  groups.  Since  their  command  of 
English  is  usually  ver)'  poor  and  they  possess  few  skills  other  than  those 
related  to  seafaring,  an  individual  who  was  ostracizetl  by  his  compatriots 
might  have  difficulty  in  fending  for  himself.  Moreover  as  Banton  (1)  and 
Collins  (4)  have  observed,  they  differ  from  other  Negroes  in  that  they  seek 
to  accommodate  to  British  society  rather  than  to  be  assimilated  with  it. 
Finally  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  part  of  a  cultural  tradition  perhaps  less 
influenced  by  Western  ideas  than  are  the  West  Africans  and  West  Indians. 

Intebnational  Associations 

Membership  in  the  two  associations  on  this  level  was  open  to  all  Negroes 
irrespective  of  tribal  or  National  origin.  One  of  these  Associations,  the  Colonial 
Peoples  Defence  Association  regarded,  in  theory,  all  Colonials  as  eligible  for 
membership.  However,  since  in  practice  none  of  the  local  Asian  Colonials 
took  part  in  its  affairs,  while  some  Anglo-Coloured  did,  it  may  safely  be 
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regarded  as  a  Negro  Association.  It  had  no  insurance  scheme  and  in  other 
respects  functioned  exactly  like  the  National  organizations  which  have  been 
described,  namely  as  a  vehicle  for  “protest”  activities,  with  subsidiary  social 
and  educational  functions.  The  emphasis  upon  “protest”  activities  was  par¬ 
ticularly  marked,  even  exceeding  that  of  the  West  Indian  Association.  There 
was  great  interest  in  Colonial  affairs  and  no  attempt  to  assume  judicial 
functions. 

The  other  international  society  the  African  Social  and  Technical  Society, 
sought  to  achieve  the  same  objectives  as  the  C.P.D.A.  namely  the  removal  of 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination  and  consequently  the  ultimate  assimilation 
of  the  Negro  into  British  society.  However,  it  employed  very  different 
methods,  Originally  it  had  been  founded  to  find  jobs  in  West  Africa  for  skilled 
Negroes  living  in  Britain,  thus  fostering  a  movement  back  to  Africa. 
Eventually  a  West  Indian  was  elected  chairman,  who  proceeded  to  give  the 
Society  an  entirely  new  orientation.  The  Negro  worker  was  despised  by  the 
British  because  he  was  poor,  the  new  leader  argued,  but  wealthy  Negroes 
were  usually  accepted.  Everyone  could  not  go  back  to  Africa,  but  if  some¬ 
thing  could  be  done  to  increase  the  wealth  of  local  Negroes,  their  prestige 
would  be  increased  as  well.  He  proposed  to  turn  the  Society  into  a  sort  of 
co-operative;  real  estate  was  to  be  bought,  cafes  and  other  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  were  to  be  opened.  Funds  were  to  be  acquired  by  subscriptions,  profits 
from  social  activities  and  so  on,  to  purchase  a  small  piece  of  property  which 
could  be  used  as  collateral  on  loans. 

In  time,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Association  might  be  able  to  make  loans  to 
members  and  operate  an  insurance  scheme,  but  the  inauguration  of  these 
functions  was  postponed  until  the  organization’s  finances  could  be  put  on 
a  sound  basis.  However  none  of  these  objectives  was  ever  achieved  for,  after 
a  few  months  of  an  intense  fund  raising  programme  of  social  activities,  the 
organization  collapsed  as  a  result  of  feuds  between  leading  members. 

It  should  be  apparent  that,  in  spite  of  differences  in  method  and  immediate 
objectives,  both  of  these  Associations  are  based  on  “protest”  feelings  and 
are  an  expression  of  a  social  process  taking  place  within  the  Negro  popu¬ 
lation.  They  represent  a  group  feeling  among  Negroes  as  such,  a  mood  of 
Pan-Africanism,  which  is  beginning  to  develop  among  the  Colonial  migrants 
in  particular.  The  significant  factor  about  them  was  that  certain  sections  of 
the  three  major  segments  of  the  Negro  communitv  were  co-operating  within 
the  same  organizations.  The  ideal  of  Negro  unity  had  been  accepted,  though 
it  was  still  proving  difficult  to  translate  into  practice.  Like  the  National 
Associations,  these  International  bodies  had  not  succeeded  in  attracting  a 
widespread  following,  and  for  similar  reasons. 

Indeed  these  reasons  might  be  said  to  apply  with  even  greater  force,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  greater  diversity  of  the  groups  of  people  they  attempt  to  tmite. 
The  difficulties  encountered  on  this  score  are  illustrated  by  the  composition 
of  these  International  organizations.  The  membership  of  the  C.P.D.A.  might 
include  some  Negroes  of  nearly  all  ethnic  groups,  but  it  was  predominantly 
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West  African  (especially  Gold  Coast’)  while  the  A.S.T.S.  was  principally 
West  Indian.  (Similarly  the  Nigerian  Association  was  mainly  Yoruba).  In 
other  words,  where  several  ethnic  groups  could  collaborate  within  a  single 
organization,  one  of  them  usually  came  to  dominate  it  eventually. 

Major  Groups  Without  Associations 

Groups  in  diis  category  in  1952  included  the  Anglo-Coloured,  the  Gold 
Coasters  and  the  Ca  Tribe. 

Anglo-Coloured: 

The  migrant  Negroes  have,  in  the  past,  made  little  effort  to  transmit  their 
own  cultural  traditions  to  their  children  in  Britain.  Usually  the  offspring  of 
white  women,  the  Anglo-Coloured  are  fairly  thoroughly  acculturated  to 
white  society  and  only  their  physical  appearance  prevents  their  complete 
assimilation.  Bom  and  reared  in  the  city,  they  do  not  have  the  migrants’ 
problem  of  adjusting  to  an  unfamiliar  urban  environment,  and  although  they 
are  at  some  disadvantage  in  competition  for  jobs  etc.,  because  of  their 
Negroid  appearance,  they  have  so  far  managed  to  accommodate  to  their 
circumstances  and  may  even  criticise  immigrant  protests  as  “trouble  making”. 

Gold  Coast: 

The  absence  of  an  Association  among  Gold  Coasters  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  compose  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  membership  of  the 
C.P.D.A.  It  has  absorbed  most  of  the  energies  of  that  part  of  die  Gold  Coast 
community  which  is  interested  in  Associational  activities  and,  in  a  sense, 
is  a  sort  of  substitute  for  a  National  organization.  They  did,  in  1952,  attempt 
to  organize  a  branch  of  the  Convention  Peoples  Party  but  this  failed  partly 
because  it  was  not  oriented  towards  the  immediate  problems  of  local  Gold 
Coasters  and  partly  because  it  was  forced  to  compete  with  the  C.P.D.A.  for 
their  allegiance.  Finally  the  Census  figures  suggest  that  they  are  less 
numerous  than  other  West  Africans. 


The  absence  of  a  Tribal  Union  among  the  Ga  is  probably  attributable  to 
a  lack  of  leadership,  to  the  disruption  of  traditional  culture  by  the  impact 
of  the  West  and  to  internal  divisions.  As  Field(5)  has  pointed  out,  the  Ga 
are  divided  into  a  number  of  small  autonomous  towns,  with  little  sense  of 
all-embracing  group  identity. 

The  Negro  Church 

'The  Negro  Church  was  situated  in  a  small  house  in  a  state  of  remarkable 
disr^air.  It  was  managed  by  an  aged  West  African  with  the  help  of  a  small 
committee.  Services  were  of  a  Protestant  character,  with  a  strong  racialist 
flavour,  but  not  very  much  emotionalism.  Attendance  at  services  was 
extremely  small,  sometimes  a  mere  dozen,  except  on  special  occasions,  such 
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as  a  funeral .•  According  to  local  Negroes  the  Church  had  been  more  pros¬ 
perous  in  the  1920’s  but  had  been  declining  steadily  since  the  war.  A  number 
of  factors  seemed  to  contribute  to  this  decline  such  as:-  the  attitude  of  more 
recent  West  African  migrants  who  often  declared  that  they  would  not  follow 
a  Pastor  less  “intelligent”  (i.e.  less  well  educated  and  sophisticated)  than 
themselves;  the  competition  of  white  churches,  for  there  was  no  colour  bar 
and  previous  attempts  by  whites  to  help  the  pastor  had  failed;  and  finally 
the  declining  vigour  of  the  Pastor  himself. 

Relations  Between  Associations 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  various  types  of  Associations  suggests  a 
rough  hierarchical  arrangement  on  tribal,  National  and  Internationa  levels. 
In  practice,  these  bodies  functioned  independently  of  each  other  and  largely 
in  isolation.  Direct  contacts  of  an  informal  nature  were  maintained  since  a 
man  might  join  the  organisation  of  his  tribe.  Nationality  and  either  or  both 
of  the  International  Associations,  but  formal  contacts  were  non-existent  except 
in  times  of  extreme  crisis.  The  C.P.D.A.  was  less  isolated  than  other  bodies 
for  two  reasons.  First  it  was  in  informal  contact  with  more  Associations  than 
any  other  organization  and,  second,  it  was  the  only  body  which,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  rest  in  its  activities.  For  instance, 
it  often  invited  other  Associations  to  send  delegates  to  conferences,  or  to 
support  its  policy  on  some  specific  issue. 

This  difference  between  the  C.P.D.A.  and  other  Associations  can  be  under¬ 
stood  most  easily  in  relation  to  the  ideas  which  underlie  their  foundation. 
The  Tribal  and  National  Associations  represent  cultural  and  political  divisions 
wdthin  the  Negro  population  and  are  oriented,  to  some  extent,  towards  the 
traditional  past  and  to  the  homelands  of  their  members.  The  C.P.D.A.  on 
tlie  other  hand  is  the  specific  result  of  life  in  Liverpool  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  other  types  of  Association.  The  ideal  of  Pan-Africanism  which 
underlies  it,  while  not  unknown  among  Negro  intellectualsCS)  is,  in  the  case 
of  these  workers,  largely  the  product  of  local  circumstances.  This  difference 
i.«  largest  where  Tribal  Unions  are  concerned  and  smallest  in  respect  of 
National  Associations.  However,  although  the  various  organizations  main¬ 
tained  very  little  direct  contact  with  each  other  they  were,  nevertheless,  in 
competition.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  man  could  join  more  than  one 
Association,  the  organizations  on  different  levels  could  be  regarded  as  rival 
systems  of  ideas  hqlding  out  the  possibility  of  very  different  ways  of  adjusting 
tr,  the  Liverpool  environment.  Consequently  the  African  National  Associations 
were  placed  in  a  difficult  position  because  they  competed  with  both  Tribal 
Unions  and  International  Associations.  Their  difficulties  were  rendered  all 
tlie  more  acute  by  the  fact  that  the  C.P.D.A.  with  its  emphasis  on  protest 
activities,  was  also  mainly  African  in  composition.  The  West  Indian  Associa- 

■Wakes  and  other  traditional  funeral  rites  were  sometimes  held  there— in  a  modified  form,  lest 
the  noise  of  protracted  drumming  etc.,  caused  the  neighbours  to  complain  to  the  police  and 
also  perhaps  because  of  the  expense. 
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tion’s  position  was  much  easier  since  there  were  no  West  Indian  equivalents 
to  the  Tribal  Organization.  Also  the  mainly  West  Indian  A.S.T.S.  had  rejected 
participation  in  overt  protest  activities.  Thus,  competition  was  less  direct 
though  nonetheless  real  while  the  A.S.T.S.  lasted.  Competition  with  the 
C.P.D.A.  was  less  important  because  of  inter-ethnic  suspicion. 

White  Participation  in  Negro  Associations 

There  had  been  an  Inter-racial  organization  in  1948  which  had  collapsed 
as  a  result  of  Negro-white  suspicion'  and  misunderstanding.  Since  then,  white 
men  had  participated  in  Negro  Associational  activities  only  as  guest  lec¬ 
turers  and  so  on.  Occasionally  white  Trade  Unions  had  co-operated  with 
Negro  organizations  to  achieve  limited  specific  goals,  but  continuing  white 
participation  was  limited  to  the  wives  and  girl-friends  of  members. 
Associational  practices  varied  according  to  level.  The  Tribal  Unions  rarely 
admitted  women  of  any  race,  the  Association  being  regarded  as  a  male 
affair,  but  organizations  on  other  levels  sometimes  admitted  wives  etc.  to 
associate  membership. 

Some  of  the  men  were  not  happy  about  this  question  of  female  white 
members,  fearing  that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted('2)*  and  might  cause 
jealousy  and  quarrelling.  These  doubts  were  the  result  of  the  rather  ambi¬ 
valent  attitude  of  many  Negroes  towards  the  white  women  with  whom  they 
associated.  While,  for  the  immigrant,  a  white  wife  might  symbohse  a  measure 
of  achievement  in  his  new  environment,  since  she  is  a  member  of  the 
dominant  host  society,  she  nevertheless  belongs  to  a  race  regarded  as  rather 
hostile.  Thus  while  a  man  may  achieve  a  very  harmonious  relationship  with 
his  white  wife,  his  friends  might  find  it  difficult  to  accept  her.  As  a  rule, 
the  position  of  the  white  woman  in  this  Negro  group  tends  to  be  unstable,  and 
this  is  reflected  in  the  men’s  attitude  towards  their  participation  in  their 
associations. 

Conclusions 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  borderhne  cases,  these  Negro  Associations 
reflect  remarkably  faithfuUy  the  cultural  and  National  divisions  within  the 
immigrant  group.  Similarly,  the  influence  of  Negro  relations  with  the  dominant 
host  society  is  clearly  discemable.  At  present  the  Negro  community  is  highly 
segmented  but  these  internal  divisions  seem  to  be  becoming  less  clear  cut, 
a  process  which  has  made  possible  the  growth  of  International  Associations. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  while  all  these  Associations  have  the  basic 
functions  of  providing  security  and  recognition  for  some  group  or  other,  and 
are  attempting  to  meet  common  problems  on  a  group  basis,  they  define  these 
problems  and  discharge  these  functions  in  very  different  ways.  Moreover, 
these  differences  in  orientation  and  operation  are  linked,  in  terms  of  structure, 

•Banton  makes  a  similar  comment  concerning  W.  Africans  in  E.  London,  but  records  an  instance 
of  a  white  woman  participating  in  a  Yoruba  meeting.  The  rules  of  these  Associations  were 
always  fairly  flexible  and  much  depended  on  personal  influence. 
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with  differences  in  composition  and  scale.  The  Tribal  Unions  are  defensive 
insofar  as  they  merely  attempt  to  preserve  ethnic  solidarity  and  well-being 
within  the  larger  framework  of  the  Negro  community.  TTie  National  and 
International  organizations  are  aggressive,  in  the  sense  of  seeking  to  change 
existing  white-Negro  relations  and  consequently  the  character  of  the  Negro 
community  itself.  These  latter  organizations  ^scharge  dual  functions,  for 
they  are  one  expression  of  the  migrants’  assimOative  drive,  and  also  of  their 
need  to  emphasise  group  solidarity. 

'The  rather  confused  double  orientation  towards  local  scene  and  home  back¬ 
ground,  characteristic  of  the  non-tribal  associations,  is  rationalised  by  claiming 
diat  the  struggle  for  Colonial  self-government  and  social  acceptance  in  Britain 
are  basically  the  same.  The  situation  can  best  be  understood  in  terms  of  the 
influence  of  factors  such  as:  (a)  The  motives  which  bring  immigrant  Negroes 
to  Britain,  (b)  the  unwillingness,  or  inability,  of  the  British  to  give  to  the 
Negroes  the  type  or  degree  of  social  acceptance  which  they  seek,  (c)  The 
prestige  of  the  culture  of  Britain,  which  is  that  of  the  present  ruling  group 
in  the  migrants’  own  homelands  and  which  probably  will  be  partly  that  of 
tlieir  future  rulers— the  Western  trained  intelligentsia. 

Finally  it  may  be  said  that,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  variety  of  very 
different  cultures,  which  often  lack  prestige  in  the  migrants’  own  eyes,  these 
Negroes  lack  traditional  institutions  capable  of  giving  the  Community  as  a 
whole  some  internal  integration.  Faced  with  this  situation,  attempts  are  being 
made  to  create  institutions  which  can  provide  this  integration,  both  internally 
and  in  relation  to  the  host  society. 
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EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  ISLAND  OF  BARBADOS 


G.  W.  Roberts 


Three  currents  of  migration  can  be  distinguished  in  the  British  Carib¬ 
bean  in  the  post  emancipation  period:  the  influx  of  indentured  workers  from 
areas  outside  the  Caribbean;  the  inter-Caribbean  migration;  and  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  West  Indians  to  foreign  territories.  The  first  and  most  important, 
involving  the  entry  of  indentured  workers  and  their  families  from  India, 
•Africa,  China  and  elsewhere,  was  intimately  associated  with  the  changing 
lortunes  of  the  sugar  industry  and  exerted  powerful  effects  on  every  aspect 
of  the  population  and  economy  of  the  two  important  sugar  producing  colonies 
British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  but  it  had  no  direct  effect  on  Barbados.  This 
island  was  however  closely  linked  with  the  other  two  currents  of  migration 
Emigration  from  Barbados  dominated  the  inter-Caribbean  movement  to  a 
marked  degree,  while  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  emigration  to  foreign 
territories  consisted  of  Barbadians. 

In  the  context  of  nineteenth  century  world  migration,  the  movement  from 
Barbados  shrinks  almost  to  insignificance.  The  total  outward  movement 
during  the  60  years  following  1^1  probably  did  not  exceed  150,000.  Yet 
despite  the  limited  scale  of  this  movement  by  world  standards,  it  offers  an 
interesting  example  of  escape  from  disastrous  overcrowding  made  possible 
by  emigration.  Heavy  pressure  on  resources,  relatively  remunerative  avenues 
of  employment  in  nearby  colonies,  ready  means  of  inter-island  transport,  the 
cost  of  w'hich  was  frequently  borne  by  Governments  or  individuals  of  the 
colonies  to  which  the  emigrants  were  bound— all  these  combined  to  assure 
a  redistribution  of  population  within  the  Eastern  Caribbean,  which  centred 
largely  on  emigration  from  Barbados.  Of  interest  also  is  the  limited 
assistance  the  Government  of  the  island  afforded  to  emigrants  of  certain 
classes.  This  colony,  in  fact,  provided  the  sole  example  in  the  British  Carib¬ 
bean  of  a  territory,  faced  with  the  problems  of  mounting  popidation  pressure, 
trying,  though  but  fitfully,  to  rid  itself  of  some  of  its  “super-abundant”  popu¬ 
lation. 

But  for  emigration  on  a  relatively  large  scale,  Barbados,  already  very 
densely  settled  in  1844  (with  740  persons  per  square  mile),  might  by  now 
have  reached  a  disastrous  state  of  over-crowding,  relief  from  which  would 
have  been  possible  only  by  wdespread  starvation,  disease  and  death.  As  it 
was,  the  considerable  outward  movement  first  reduced  tlie  rate  of  growth 
and  then  later  induced  a  decline  in  the  population  of  the  island.  From  122,200 
in  1844  the  population  increased  slowly  to  182,900  in  1891.  Thereafter  it 
d^lined  appreciably  and  by  1921  the  island  was  supporting  156,800  or  only 
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4,000  more  than  60  years  before.  Besides  the  relief  from  mounting  population 
pressure,  emigration  brought  great  economic  benefits,  particularly  during  the 
years  1901-20,  in  the  form  of  remittances  from  emigrants  to  relatives  and 
friends  in  the  colony.  It  appears  that,  despite  the  efforts  made  to  restrict 
emigration  of  agricultural  workers,  the  agricultural  labour  force  was  definitely 
influenced  in  size  and  composition  by  emigration.  But  as  the  period  of 
greatest  emigration  coincided  with  a  period  of  widespread  application  of 
technical  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  it  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  emigration  did  not  materially  hamper  the  production  of  this  crop, 
on  which  the  whole  economy  of  the  island  rested.  Indeed  the  fact  that 
Barbados,  alone  of  all  the  colonies  of  the  British  Caribbean,  increased  its 
output  of  sugar  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  rate  of  population  growth  and  at 
the  same  time  derived  such  marked  advantages  from  emigration  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  assuring  the  maintenance  of  its  economic  position. 

With  most  emigration  outlets  now  closed,  the  prospect  of  menacing  den¬ 
sities  faces  the  island.  The  present  population  of  about  225,000  shows  a 
natural  rate  of  increase  of  nearly  two  per  cent.  Should  this  continue  un¬ 
abated  the  island  will  within  25  years’  time  have  to  cope  with  a  density  of 
about  2,200  persons  per  square  mile.  Yet  striking  as  this  prospect  is  it  would 
have  been  immeasurably  more  so  had  there  been  no  emigration  in  the  past. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  survey  the  course,  magnitude  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  emigration  up  to  1921,  that  is  diuing  the  period  when  it 
played  its  most  important  role  in  reducing  population  and  in  bringing 
economic  benefits  to  the  island. 

The  Course  of  the  Movement 

Throughout  the  West  Indies  planters  feared  that  emancipation  would  in 
one  way  or  another  reduce  their  effective  labour  force  and  two  colonies, 
British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  took  prompt  steps  to  prevent  this.  Both  began 
promoting  immigration,  in  the  first  instance  from  the  older  and  more  densely 
settled  islands  of  the  Eastern  Caribbean,  and  later  from  more  distant  parts 
when  indenture  immigration  became  a  reality.  The  Governments  of  British 
Guiana  and  Trinidad,  in  furtherance  of  the  former  policy,  appointed  in 
Barbados  and  in  other  islands,  agents  whose  duty  it  was  to  induce  labourers 
to  emigrate  and  to  facilitate  their  transportation. ('4")  But  emigration  from 
Barbados  and  the  other  West  Indian  islands  was  not  wholly  in  response  to 
the  appeals  of  these  agents.  It  was  primarily  the  comparatively  high  wages 
prevailing  in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  that  attracted  immigrants.  Schom- 
burgk  also  claimed,  “A  thirst  for  novelty  and  change,  wh’ch  is  a  prominent 
trait  in  the  negro  character,  induced  a  great  number  to  leave  the 
island.  .  ”.(19) 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Barbados  and  the  other  islands  opposed  this 
development.  However,  the  restrictive  measures  adopted  by  Barbados  formed 
only  part  of  a  wider  policy  early  enunciated  in  that  colony  opposing  all 
forms  of  migration— emigration  to  other  colonies  as  well  as  the  introduction 
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of  indentured  immigrants.  Thus  the  move  made  by  several  colonies  in  1840 
to  secure  liberated  Africans  was  deemed  by  the  Barbados  House  of  Assembly 
I  ‘not  at  all  desirable  or  one  from  which  this  colony  is  likely  to  reap  any 
advantage”.('9^j  It  was  held  that  all  labour  required  for  the  plantations  could 
^  be  secured  without  immigration.  Though  the  governor  in  1840  urged  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  despatch  announcing  the 
formulation  of  plans  for  African  migration  under  official  control,  he  admitted 
that  Barbados  did  not  need  additional  labour.  The  only  possible  way  in  which 
planters  could  benefit  from  this  immigration  into  the  West  Indies,  he  thought, 
was  for  them  to  purchase  or  rent  estates  in  neighbouring  islands  where  the 
price  of  land  was  much  lower  than  in  Barbados;  thus  they  could  profit  only 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  increased  labour  entering  other  territories.(’9®^ 
In  1848  it  was  suggested  that  a  portion  of  the  loan  the  Imperial  Government 
proposed  to  guarantee  for  the  introduction  of  indenture  immigrants  be  ear¬ 
marked  for  Barbados,  but  this  remained  one  of  the  very  few  West  Indian 
islands  which  never  introduced  any  indentured  immigrants.(9“j 
After  emancipation  the  British  Government  seemed  reluctant  to  encourage 
migration  from  one  colony  to  another,  especially  where  such  movement  in- 
.  volved  the  making  of  contracts  between  labourers  in  one  colony  and 

*  employers  in  another.  Because  of  “the  inexperience  of  the  great  body  of 
negroes,  just  emerging  from  a  state  of  restraint”  they  were  peculiarly  exposed 
to  fraudulent  practices  on  the  part  of  emigration  agents.  The  order  in  Council 
of  30  July,  1838,  was  therefore  intended  “to  afford  protection  to  the  recently 
emancipated  population  of  the  West  India  colonies  against  imposition  .  .  . 

f  without  at  the  same  time  imposing  any  undue  restriction  on  their  right 
voluntarily  to  carry  their  labour  to  the  best  market  within  their  reach”.^!^*) 
But  the  schemes  for  promoting  emigration  into  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad 
I  were  soon  sanctioned  after  the  removal  of  the  chief  measure  of  which  Lord 

*  Glenelg  disapproved— the  payment  of  agents  according  to  the  numbers  they 
recruited. 

Barbados  accordingly  soon  moved  to  ciu’b  emigration.  Indeed  an  act 
passed  as  early  as  1838  (“An  act  for  the  governing  and  better  ordering  of 

I  the  poor  of  this  island  and  the  prevention  of  bastardy”)  carried  a  veiled  de¬ 
terrent  to  emigration.  Under  it  legal  proceedings  could  be  taken  against  “the 
mother  or  putative  father  of  a  bastard  child”  who  “abscond  or  quit  the 
island”.  For  under' certain  conditions  a  warrant  could  be  issued  for  “the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  mother  or  putative  father”  and  the  apprehended  parent 
could  then  be  committed  to  a  house  of  correction.  In  1839  the  House  of 
Assembly  passed  two  acts  explicitlv  designed  to  restrict  emigration.  The 
first,  entitled  “An  act  to  prevent  the  clandestine  deportation  of  young  per¬ 
sons  from  the  island”,  was  introduced  because  “several  children  have  been 
recently  sent  from  Biis  island  without  the  knowledge  and  contrary  to  d»e 
wishes  of  their  parents  and  relatives,  by  certain  agents  hired  to  obtain  labour 
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for  other  colonies”.  The  act  also  restrained  agents  from  inducing  persons 
apprenticed  to  “any  trade  or  calling”  and  over  21  years  to  emigrate  in  ord^r 
to  work  in  neighbouring  colonies.  The  second  act  (“An  act  to  regulate 
tlie  emigration  of  labourers  from  this  island  and  to  protect  the  labourers  in 
this  island  from  impositions  practised  on  them  by  emigration  agents”)  ap¬ 
parently  made  it  obligatory  on  intending  emigrants  to  obtain  certificates, 
from  the  authorities.  The  grunting  of  certificates  was  apparently  conditional 
upon  the  persons  satisfying  the  authorities  that  they  had  made  full  provisions 
for  the  support  of  any  dependants  left  in  the  island.(i9j 
In  addition,  planters  resorted  to  various  devices  to  hamper  tlie  activities 
of  emigration  agents.  “Persons  exercising  the  very  disreputable  calling  of 
emigration  agents”,  as  they  were  termed  in  tlie  House  of  Assembly,  were 
treated  with  open  hostility.(9*)  In  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
an  emigration  agent  from  British  Guiana  complained  bitterly  that  he  was 
“the  subject  of  the  most  marked  and  virulent  hostility”  while  recruiting 
labourers  in  Barbados.(2j  Obviously  the  planters  of  Barbados  were  prepared 
to  go  to  great  lengths  to  prevent  emigration.  Writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  emigration  acts,  the  Governor  voiced  this  warning:  “In  self 
defence  the  proprietors  in  the  old  West  India  colonies  will  be  at  lengtli 
driven,  if  the  system  of  private  emigration  agency  is  not  decisively  checked 
and  controlled  by  the  strong  arm  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  ...  to  make 
reprisals  and  in  their  turn  to  employ  emissaries  in  the  creation  of  seditious 
discontent  amongst  the  rural  population  of  adjoining  Governments.”  Such 
action  might  expose  the  West  Indies  to  “the  risk  of  an  unavailing  controvers) 
in  which  colony  will  be  irritated  against  colony  and  man  against  man”.(9^) 
The  necessity  of  resorting  to  such  drastic  measures  however  never  arose. 

Opposition  to  emigration  was  however  confined  to  the  planters;  the 
workers  viewed  the  efforts  being  made  to  curtail  migration  as  undue  restric¬ 
tions  on  their  freedom  of  movement.  Vigorous  protests  against  these  attempts 
to  limit  migration  formed  the  major  part  of  a  widely  supported  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1840.(9-)  The  petitioners  urged:  “Many  unjustifiable 
attempts  had  already  been  made  to  prevent  immigration,  many  improper 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  labouring  classes  to  deter  them  in  tlie  exercise 
of  their  undoubted  right  to  carry  their  labour  to  the  best  market.”  They 
complained  in  particular  against  the  measures  requiring  them  to  make  satis- 
fuctor)'  provisions  “out  of  their  small  earnings”  for  the  support  of  their  aged 
dependants  before  they  could  leave  the  island.  • 

Most  of  the  acts  passed  by  Barbados  and  the  other  islands  for  the  control 
of  emigration  were  disallowed  as  too  drastic.  Lord  Glenelg  declared  that 
the  Barbados  act  “operates  as  an  undue  restriction  on  the  right  of  the  free 
labourer  to  seek  employment  wherever  he  can  find  the  best  market  for  his 
labour”.(4*’)  Control  of  the  movement  was  necessary  only  “to  protect  the 
labouring  population  from  becoming  the  victims  of  interested  speculation 
and  illusory  statements”.  In  a  fmrther  consideration  of  the  subject  Lord 
Russell  declared:  “The  only  question  ...  is  whether  the  confitination  of  die 
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acts  before  me  would  leave  to  them  [the  emigrants]  and  others  such  a 
measure  of  freedom  of  action  as  is  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  of  civil  liberties.”('9®)  The  amendments  suggested  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  were  embodied  in  an  Act  of  22  September,  1840,  which  set  the 
pattern  of  control  exercised  over  emigration  in  Barbados  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  central  provision  made  it  unlawful  for  any  person 
t(»  act  as  an  emigration  agent  “unless  under  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government”.  It  was  moreover  made  an  offence  if  any  person  “employed 
to  induce  any  labourer  or  artificier  to  emigrate  from  this  island”  attempted 
to  promote  this  end  “by  falsehood  or  fraud”. 

In  essence  the  legislation  regulated  but  did  not  restrict  emigration,  which 
diuing  the  following  years  developed  along  three  lines.  Some  of  the  emigrants 
left  under  fully  organised  bounty  schemes  financed  by  public  funds  of  the 
receiving  colony.  Again  many  planters  in  British  Guiana  brought  labourers” 
from  the  islands  at  their  own  expense.  It  is  also  probable  that  many  persons 
emigrating  from  Barbados  and  other  islands  went  on  their  own  initiative  and 
at  their  own  expense. 

In  1846  however  Lord  Grey  returned  to  the  question  of  inter-Caribbean 
migration  and  a  despatch  of  his  virtually  put  a  halt  to  migration  of  labourers 
!  at  public  expense.  “It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  my  predecessor.  Lord 
Stanley”,  he  declared,  “that  the  payment  of  such  bounties  [on  West  Indian 
migration]  from  public  funds  should  in  no  case  be  sanctioned,  although  .  .  . 
such  intention  [never]  formed  the  subject  of  a  general  and  distinct  instruc¬ 
tion.”  He  accordingly  directed  that  “on  no  account  should  further  payment 
of  such  bounties  be  sanctioned”.  (IOp)  Planters  remained  free  to  recruit  labour 
at  their  own  expense,  and  persons  could  migrate  freely  at  their  own  initiative. 
But  by  this  time  conditions  had  so  changed  that  these  movements  as  well 
were  halted. 

*  By  1846  changing  conditions  in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  tended  to 
L  discourage  emigration  from  Barbados.  The  appreciable  numbers  of  immi- 

*  grants  secured  from  India,  Africa  and  Madeira  in  the  early  1840’s  made  the  - 
planters  largely  independent  of  labour  from  Barbados.  Moreover,  the  removal 
of  protection  on  West  Indian  sugar  in  the  English  market  in  1846,  and  the 
general  depression  that  ensued  meant  that  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
tlie  Barbadian  labourers,  comparatively  high  wages,  was  removed.  ‘The  late 

«  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  has  led  to  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  wages 
of  labour  in  many  of  the  British  tropical  colonies.”('Jl)  Under  such  conditions 
a  reduction  in  inter-Caribbean  migration  was  to  be  expected. 

Available  data  support  the  view  that  after  1846  emigration  from  Barbados 
was  brought  to  a  hdt.  The  General  Reports  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners 
show  that  up  to  1846  more  than  19,000  persons  entered  British  Guiana  and 
Trinidad  from  other  British  West  Indian  territories,  but  no  such  immigration 
is  recorded  for  later  years.  Again  the  annual  intercensal  rate  of  population 
growth  for  Barbados  during  1844-51  was  the  highest  ever  recorded  (1.53%). 
Indeed  this  suggests  not  only  a  halt  in  emigration  but  also  a  substantia] 
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return  of  migrants  who  had  left  the  island  before  1844.  It  was  of  course  hac 

suggested  that  at  the  first  census  of  the  island  there  was  considerable  under-  pol 

enumeration,  as  a  result  of  which  the  population  was  understated.  If  under-  pec 

enumeration  in  1844  was  substantial  then  the  rate  of  growth  would  be  lower.  wh 

But  the  rate  of  intercensal  growth  for  1851-61  was  again  relatively  high,  acr 

1.17  per  cent,  the  secx)nd  highest  ever  recorded.  The  fact  that  the  only  inter-  pla 

c^nsal  rates  of  growth  that  exceeded  1  per  cent  per  year  occurred  in  the  froi 

period  1844-61  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  known  history  of  emigration  from  bee 

the  island.  For  apart  from  the  movement  to  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  fini 

which  took  place  in  the  late  1830’s  and  the  early  1840’s  emigration  from  the  mij 

island  was  largely  confined  to  the  years  1861-1921.  1 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  opinion  was  gaining  strength  wa 

that  Barbados  was  over-populated.  Thus  in  18^  the  Colonial  Land  and  col 

Emigration  Commissioners,  in  assessing  the  relative  claims  of  colonies  to  usu 

participate  in  African  immigration  schemes,  stated  that  “the  population  was  per 

already  superabundant”.('9^j  But  opinion  in  Barbados  was  slow  to  accept  this.  the 

In  commenting  on  the  results  of  the  1851  census.  Governor  Hamilton  main-  '  cor 
tained  that  sufficient  employment  could  be  found  in  the  island  for  all  its  col 

agricultural  population  and  that  emigration  would  then  be  inopportune.(’10«)  if  r 
Underlying  this  position  was  the  fear  that  emigration  would  reduce  the  froi 

plantation  labour  force.  This  fear  persisted  even  after  the  promotion  of  1 

emigration  was  widely  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  mounting  Go' 

population  pressiu-e.  Thus  an  ambivalent  attitude  towards  emigration  did 

developed,  and  this  accoimted  for  much  of  the  seeming  indecision  that  j  feai 

characterised  the  approach  of  the  legislature  to  the  issue  of  population  t  anc 

growth  up  to  1921.  On  the  one  hand  emigration  was  deemed  essential  to  =  or  i 

relieve  unemployment  and  poverty;  on  the  other  it  threatened  to  reduce  =  legi 

the  agricultural  labour  force  and  thus  to  curtail  the  production  of  sugar,  |  givi 

the  mainstay  of  the  island.  |  exp 

The  first  proposal  for  organised  emigration  recorded  in  the  official  papers  *  1 

was  intended  not  so  much  as  a  scheme  to  relieve  over-population  as  a  i  pro 

measiu'e  designed  specifically  to  benefit  a  particular  group— the  so-called  i  pro 

“poor  whites”.  Outlining  the  scheme  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Governor  acr( 

Hincks  discussed  the  history  of  these  people.('9®,  6,  5)  They  were  descendants  “Et 

of  indentured  laboiurers  sent  out  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  seventeenth  1 

and  eighteenth  centuries.  During  slavery  they  played  a  fairly  important  part  |  Vin 
in  the  life  of  the  colony,  contributing  substantially  to  its  militia.  Each  planter  bee 

had  to  provide  one  militia  man  for  every  60  acres  of  agricultural  land  he  the 

controll^.  This  service  was  committed  to  “a  lower  order  of  whites”  each  bee 

of  whom  received  as  compensation  a  house  and  2  acres  of  land  free  of  rent.  1 

Emancipation  “utterly  ruined  the  poor  whites”  as  they  were  dispossessed  of  peo 

their  holdings.  Unaccustomed  to  work  as  agricultural  labourers  and  without  moi 

sufficient  resources  to  rent  land  at  rates  then  prevailing,  “they  have  been  rep 

prevented  from  starving  only  by  the  extension  of  liberal  aid  from  the  parish”.  tJti 

Their  distress  evoked  wide  sympathy  but  so  far  no  proposals  for  assistance  “on 
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had  been  advanced.  The  Governor  was  convinced  that  “humanity  and  sound 
policy”  made  it  imperative  to  devise  some  scheme  of  emigration  for  these 
people.  He  conceived  a  scheme  of  sending  between  500  and  1,000  poor 
whites  to  nearby  colonies,  each  to  be  given  a  grant  of  between  5  and  10 
acres  of  land.  Jamaica,  he  thought,  would  present  many  “advantages  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  these  poor  people”,  though  because  of  the  great  distance 
from  Barbados  transportation  would  be  costly.  St.  Vincent  also  might  serve 
because  of  “an  abundance  of  crown  land”.  As  to  financing  the  project,  no  de¬ 
finite  arrangement  was  advanced;  it  was  merely  remarked  that  the  scheme 
might  necessitate  “an  appeal  to  Parliament  for  money.” 

The  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners,  to  whom  the  project 
was  referred  for  consideration,  raised  no  objection,  provided  the  receiving 
colony  agreed  and  the  necessary  funds  were  forthcoming.  The  objections 
usually  raised  against  granting  small  lots  of  land  to  labouring  classes  in  tem¬ 
perate  climates  were  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  poor  whites.  Though 
the  British  Government  seemed  to  be  in  full  support  of  the  project,  they 
contended  that  the  full  financial  burden  should  be  borne  by  Barbados  as  this 
colony  had  long  received  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  the  poor  whites,  who, 
if  now  unable  to  support  themselves,  were  entitled  to  receive  every  assistance 
from  the  island  they  inhabited.(9*) 

The  Governor  of  Barbados  outlined  the  scheme  to  three  West  Indian 
Governments— Jamaica,  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent.  The  Governor  of  Jamaica 
did  not  consider  the  scheme  of  introducing  poor  whites  into  that  island  a 
feasible  proposition.  Land  was  difficult  to  obtain,  the  climate  was  “too  humid 
and  cold  to  be  congenial  to  natives  of  Barbados”,  and  there  were  no  funds 
or  machinery  to  effect  the  settlement.  Moreover,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
legislature  would  not  support  the  scheme  unless  the  Jamaica  Govmment  were 
given  satisfactory  guarantees  against  all  possible  financial  loss  during  the 
experimental  period.('9'®) 

The  Governor  of  Grenada  welcomed  the  scheme,  considering  that  it  might 
prove  of  advantage  to  the  island.  The  Executive  Committee  shared  his  view, 
provided  the  scheme  involved  the  colony  in  no  expenditure.  There  were  2,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Etang,  at  an  elevation  suitable  to 
“European  constitutions”.(' 9^  ^  J 

The  scheme  found  little  favour  with  the  Immigration  Committee  of  St. 
Vincent,  to  whom  it  was  referred  for  consideration.  They  objected  mainly 
because  the  poor  whites  would  not  be  available  for  agricultural  labour  in 
the  island,  but  they  also  feared  that  these  people  “would  in  all  probability 
become  chargeable  to  the  colony  at  no  distant  period”.('9‘®) 

The  Governor  of  Barbados  had  hoped  that  “the  proposition  to  locate  these 
people  on  vacant  crown  lands  in  other  colonies  would  have  been  met  in  a 
more  liberal  manner”,  but  despite  the  generally  unfavourable  tenor  of  the 
replies  from  these  colonies,  he  declared  himself  “far  from  despairing  of 
ultimate  success”.(’9*®)  He  was  anxious  that  a  trial  settlement  should  be  made 
“on  a  small  scale”,  and  returned  to  the  subject  in  the  following  year  (1860) 
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when  “an  opportunity  for  testing,  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  the  eligibilit)’ 
of  the  high  lands  of  Jamaica  as  a  place  of  settlement”  for  poor  whites  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  A  group  of  these  people  were  prepared  to  emigrate  to  Jamaica 
if  means  of  transporting  them  were  provided.('9‘^J  He  accordingly  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £100  should  be  voted  for  defraying  the 
cost  of  their  transportation.  But  the  House  of  Assembly  refused  to  support 
a  resolution  to  this  effect  “on  the  ground  of  its  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
private  speculation”.  This  it  would  appear  marked  the  end  of  official  attempts 
to  settle  poor  whites  abroad.  But  there  developed  soon  after  a  considerable 
movement  of  poor  whites,  evidently  part  of  the  general  emigration  from  the 
island  that  will  be  discussed  presently.  The  Commission  on  Poor  Relief 
which  reported  in  1877  stated  that  there  took  place  “some  10  or  15  years  ago  ' 
a  considerable  emigration  of  poor  whites  to  St.  Vincent  and  later  to  Bequia  I 
in  the  Grenadines”.('9®^)  The  settlement  at  Bequia  failed,  but  that  on  I 
Dorsetshire  Hill  in  St.  Vincent  proved  a  success.  ij 

Three  years  later  (1863)  the  Government  of  Barbados  found  itself  com-  I 
pelled  to  take  action  to  alleviate  the  widespread  distress  that  prevailed  1 
throughout  the  island  as  a  result  of  a  prolong^  drought.  Emigration  which  | 
appeared  as  the  only  means  of  immediate  relief,  was  accordingly  sanctioned  ‘ 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Government:  2,500  emigrants  were  allowed  to  leave  ^ 
for  Antigua  and  St.  Croix  in  that  year.(9“®,  17®)  This  not  only  set  in  motion  j 
a  considerable  outward  movement  from  the  island  but  also  served  to  show 
the  hazards  attendant  on  emigration  to  foreign  (i.e.  non-British)  territories. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  emigrants  in  St.  Croix  were  encountering  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Before  a  year  had  passed  many  of  them,  dissatisfied  with  working 
conditions  there,  went  over  to  St.  Thomas  and  sought  the  assistance  of  the  ' 
British  Consul  to  enable  them  to  return  to  Barbados.  Moreover,  others,  trying  , 
to  return  to  Barbados  at  their  own  expense  after  completing  their  service,  | 
found  themselves  prevented  from  doing  so  because  of  the  difficulty  of  I 
securing  deck  passages  in  ships  plying  between  St.  Thomas  and  Barbados.  [ 
In  letters  to  the  Governor  of  Barbados  the  British  Consuls  at  St.  Thomas  f 
and  St.  Croix  urged  that  provisions  be  exacted  from  Agents  recruiting  labour  1 
for  St.  Croix  to  ensure  that  persons  so  engaged  were  afforded  the  facilities  ' 
of  returning  to  Barbados  on  the  completion  of  their  terms  of  service.(9^®,  9'®)  ! 

This  affair  led  the  Government  henceforth  to  discourage  emigration  to  I 
foreign  places. 

At  the  same  time  the  British  Guiana  Government  passed  an  Ordinance  ! 
( No.  14  of  1863 )  which  promised  to  open  a  new  chapter  in  migration  between 
that  colony  and  Barbados. (17®)  This  Ordinance  aimed  at  stimulating  the 
Introduction  of  coloured  workers  from  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 

It  made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  Immigration  Agents  in  these  places,  j 
the  payment  of  bounties  on  such  immigration,  the  legalising  of  contracts  of  ! 
service  between  workers  introduced  and  planters  in  British  Guiana,  and  it  j 
liiid  down  conditions  under  which  the  immigration  should  proceed.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  distress  prevailing  in  Barbados,  the  Government  of  British  | 
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Guiana  lost  no  time  in  sending  an  agent  to  Barbados  to  organise  immigration 
on  this  basis.(9'’^)  The  movement  was  to  be  conducted  “on  the  most  free  and 
open  terms  with  all  parties”.  Recruits  were  to  be  engaged  on  contract  of 
service  for  3  years.  “Ample  provisions  would  be  made  for  every  class  of 
immigrant  as  regards  cottages,  wages,  hospital  accommodation  and  attention 
in  case  of  sickness”.('9^*)  A  withering  reception  awaited  the  agent.  The  planters 
of  Barbados  viewed  this  development  with  alarm  and  the  Governor  announced 
his  intention  of  discouraging  all  emigration  conducted  on  a  bounty  system, 
though  persons  unemployed  or  willing  to  emigrate  to  improve  their  position 
would  be  afforded  every  opportunity  of  getting  to  British  Guiana.  “The 
operation  of  a  bounty”,  it  was  held  “is  to  take  the  labourer  at  a  disadvantage 
and  to  lure  him  into  an  engagement  into  which  he  would  never  be  induced 
to  enter  except  under  the  influence  of  a  temptation  too  great  for  him  to 
resist”.^9**)  Emigration  would  not  be  countenanced  “under  a  law  which 
recognises  or  establishes  a  system  of  bounties  to  the  emigrants”.  Permission 
for  Ae  emigration  agent  to  operate  in  Barbados  was  refused. 

This  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British  Guiana  Government  to  obtain  West 
Indian  labour  by  means  of  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  was  opposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  though  the  Ordinance  under  which  it  was  made 
had  seciured  his  approval.^!  7® j  He  claimed  that  the  encouragement  by  public 
bounty  of  emigration  from  one  West  Indian  colony  to  another  was  inexpedient 
as  it  tended  “to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  labouring  classes  and  to  give  rise 
to  ill-will  and  perhaps  retaliation”.  This  ruling  that  Governments  should  not 
actively  participate  in  the  promotion  of  inter-Caribbean  migration  was  in 
a  sense  a  restatement  of  the  policy  laid  down  by  Lord  Stanley  in  1846.  But 
it  explicitly  stated  that  individuals  should  be  free  to  encourage  immigration 
from  other  West  Indian  colonies  under  contracts  of  service. 

Another  interesting  development  during  this  period  of  distress  was  a 
scheme  proposed  by  a  group  of  artisans  for  establishing  a  settlement  in  West 
Africa  (9^°)  The  petition  addressed  to  the  House  of  Assembly  for  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to  Africa  was  vague,  both  as  regards  the  exact 
location  of  the  settlement  and  the  precise  form  it  was  to  take.  The  petitioners 
complained  that  they  found  themselves  “utterly  incapable  of  maintaining  an 
honest  subsistence  from  the  fact  of  their  being  a  superabundance  of  arti- 
ficiers”.  Fearing  that  they  would  soon  be  unable  to  earn  a  living  in  Barbados 
and  convinced  that  similar  conditions  prevailed  in  the  neighbouring  islands 
as  well,  they  turned  their  attention  to  Africa.  What  they  specifically  asked 
for  was  “aid  in  obtaining  a  vessel  to  convey  th^  to  their  destination”.  The 
petition  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  but  apparently  the  request 
for  assistance  was  not  entertained. 

Soon  after  rejecting  the  scheme  of  bounty  emigration  to  British  Guiana 
the  Barbados  Legislature  passed  “an  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating' to 
Emigration  from  this  Island”  (23rd  March,  1864),  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  “promote  a  healthful  stream  of  emigration  and  one  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  island  of  that  portion  of  its  population  .-.  -.  unable  to  find  employment 
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at  home’’.('9-^)  This  the  Act  could  hardly  have  ensured  as  its  main  clause 
was  essentially  restrictive.  It  restated  the  conditions  laid  down  in  1840  under 
which  emigration  agents  would  be  permitted  to  operate,  adding  that  per¬ 
mission  to  serve  in  this  capacity  might  at  any  time  be  revoked.  This  restrictive 
clause  also  made  illegal  the  appointment  of  agents  “from  any  colony  or 
country  in  which  any  law  shall  be  in  force  that  provides  for  the  payment  in 
this  island  or  elsewhere  of  a  bounty  to  any  person  who  may  emigrate  from 
this  island”.  A  notable  provision  in  the  Act  was  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Emigration,  who  would  control  the  activities  of  the 
emigration  agents,  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  might  be  passed, 
and  keep  “a  full  and  particular  account  of  all  emigration  from  this  island”.* 
The  Act  was  to  continue  in  force  for  three  years. 

But  the  Secretary  of  State’s  ruling  against  the  use  of  Government  bounties 
in  the  promotion  of  migration  from  Barbados  to  British  Guiana  was  apparently 
not  intended  to  put  a  complete  check  on  emigration  to  colonies  providing 
bounties,  which  was  virtually  the  effect  of  the  Barbados  Act  of  1864. 
Accordingly,  in  commenting  on  this  Act,  Cardwell  urged  that  it  would  not 
only  impose  serious  limitations  on  individuals  trying  to  recruit  labour  on 
tlieir  own  behalf  but  might  also  make  emigration  from  the  island  impos- 
sible.^Q-*)  As  he  stressed,  it  had  long  been  the  practice  for  an  emigration 
agent  authorised  by  another  colonial  Government  “to  collect  emigrants  and 
by  his  intervention  to  give  legal  vaUdity  to  contracts  of  service”.  'The  effects 
cl  the  new  Act  would  be  therefore  to  impose  heavy  penalties  on  persons 
engaged  in  ‘certain  private  transactions  of  a  perfectly  legitimate  character”. 
Moreover,  Cardwell  urged  that  there  might  be  a  recurrence  of  circumstances 
similar  to  those  of  1863  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  secure  an  outlet 
for  “a  temporary  excess  of  the  labouring  population  of  the  island”,  and  the 
Act  would  prevent  this  if  the  only  avenues  available  were  territories  operating 
bounty  systems  of  immigration. 

The  amendments  to  the  Act  suggested  by  Cardwell  were  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  and  were  embodied  in  an  Amending  Act  of  10  March, 
1864.  This  Act  acknowledged  that  it  was  “expedient  to  relieve  private  persons 
from  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  said  Act,  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining 
emigrants  from  this  island  for  their  plantations  or  estates”.  It  also  repealed 
the  clause  “prohibiting  the  appointment  of  an  Emigration  Agent  from  any 
colony  or  country  in  which  any  law  is  in  force,  providing  a  bounty’  to  persons 
emigrating  from  this  island”.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundations  of  large  scale 
emigration  from  Barbados.  Soon  after  there  developed  a  considerable  out¬ 
ward  movement  to  British  Guiana,  Surinam,  Antigua,  St.  Croix  and  Trinidad. 

It  would  seem  that  British  Guiana  and  Surinam  absorbed  most  of  these 
emigrants  during  the  years  immediately  following.  At  this  period  Trinidad 
did  not  hold  West  Indian  immigrants  in  high  regard  though  evidently 
appreciable  numbers  were  being  received  from  Barbados.  “This  imposing 
mass  of  creole  immigration  would  have  been  comparatively  inert  in  advancing 
the  welfare  of  the  colony  and  increasing  its  staple,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  | 
of  the  Asiatic.”^2I«) 

•It  mppean  that  no  Superintendent  of  Emigration  was  appointed  and  no  accounts  of  emigration 
were  issued  in  accordance  with  this  Aet 
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i  It  is  also  significant  that  at  die  same  time  efforts  were  being  made  to 
encourage  migration  from  Barbados  to  Jamaica.  In  1864  an  Act  was  passed 
in  Jamaica  to  promote  such  a  movement.('22“J  Under  this  Act  the  Government 

I  of  Jamaica  would  provide  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the  movement  and  the 
remainder  would  be  subscribed  by  the  planters  or  would  be  met  from  other 
funds.  Considering  this  legislation,  Cardwell  pointed  out  that  the  clause  for 
financing  it  was  “objectionable”  as  it  propos^  to  appropriate  pubhc  funds 
lor  the  purpose.  No  objection  would  however  be  raised  to  such  immigration 
if  it  was  “carried  on  by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  individual  planters", 
if  Cardwell  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  unfettered  com^^etition  of 
employers  for  labour  throughout  the  West  Indies:  “Planters  of  Barbados 
might  be  left  to  compete  with  planters  of  Jamaica,  British  Cuiana  or  any 
other  colony;  but  where  public  funds  enter  into  the  competition  the  terms 
were  no  longer  fair  and  against  such  a  competition  the  employers  of  labour 
in  Barbados  have  a  right  to  claim  protection.”  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
Cardwell’s  position  here  with  his  support  of  emigration  from  Barbados.  How¬ 
ever,  the  plan  put  up  by  Jamaica  was  not  wholly  disallowed;  it  would  be 

:  sanctioned  if  the  Governor  of  Barbados  approved  of  it. 

i 

!  On  the  basis  of  Cardwell’s  despatch  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  put  up  plans 
tor  promoting  immigration  of  labourers  from  Barbados.  The  formal  approval 
of  Barbados  was  sought  in  a  letter  from  Governor  Eyre  to  Governor  Walker. 

!  It  was  here  pointed  out  tliat  efforts  were  being  made  to  raise  private  funds 
I  for  promoting  immigration  and  the  Government  of  Jamaica  proposed  to 
supplement  these  funds  in  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  immigration.  No 
large  scale  immigration  was  contemplated  nor  was  there  any  “intention  of 
helping  planters  of  Jamaica  to  compete  with  planters  of  Barbados  for  their 
o\vn  labour”.  It  was  merely  intended  to  relieve  Barbados  of  a  portion  of  its 
“surplus”  population. 

Governor  Walker’s  decisive  rejection  of  the  Jamaica  proposal  ^^•a.s  strange 
in  view  of  the  recent  legislation  of  Barbados  giving  full  sanction  to  bounty 
aided  emigration.  Indeed,  Walker,  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  not  unduly 
depleting  tlie  agricultural  labour  force  of  the  island,  went  so  far  as  to  con¬ 
tend  that  continued  emigration  had  deleterious  effects  on  Barbados.('22*’)  He 
decried  the  “very  erroneous  impression  abroad  as  to  the  superabundance 
of  the  able-bodied  agricultural  labour  in  Barbados”.  No  doubt  the  island 
had  a  “redundant  population”  and  a  great  amount  of  destitution  prevailed, 
“but  it  was  the  destitution  of  the  old  and  infirm,  who  are  not  able  to  work 
and  of  the  helpless  women  and  children  who  have  been  deserted  by  their 
natural  protectors”.  The  prevailing  distress  was  produced,  he  claimed,  by 
“the  quiet  stream  of  emigration  which  has  been,  for  many  years,  flowing  from 
Barbados!  and  which  the  more  active  movement  of  the  last  and  present  years 
has  greatly  increased”.  He  reported  that  complaints  had  been  made  recently 
about  labour  shortages  in  the  island:  “two  or  three  considerable  districts 
have  been  almost  deserted  by  the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  late  emigra- 
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tion  to  Demerara”.  Thus  was  negatived  the  only  important  proposal  for 
emigration  from  the  East  to  the  West  of  the  Caribbean. 

The  passing  of  an  Act  in  Tobago  in  1870  for  the  promotion  of  immigration 
of  Barbadian  labourers  was  the  occasion  for  a  pronouncement  from  the 
British  Government  giving  full  sanction  to  all  types  of  emigration  from  that 
crowded  island.  “The  promotion  by  public  funds  of  emigration  from  one 
West  Indian  colony  to  another  has  been  generally  discouraged,  as  being 
unfair  to  the  planters  of  the  colony  in  which  emigrants  are  sought", (17^)  But 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Barbados  placed  it  outside  this  general  rule. 
Here  population  was  “constantly  pressing  against  the  means  of  subsistence” 
and  therefore  no  objection  was  raised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
to  the  proposal  by  the  Government  of  Tobago  to  appoint  an  agent  to  recruit 
labour  in  Barbados. 

The  publication  of  Governor  Rawson’s  careful  and  timely  survey  of  popu¬ 
lation  growth  in  the  island  focused  attention  on  the  importance  of  emigration 
in  relieving  population  pressure  during  1861-71  and  stressed  the  necessity 
of  continued  emigration.('92®)  That  emigration  on  a  substantial  scale  had 
been  in  progress  since  1863  was  generally  well  known,  but  he  was  the  first 
person  to  make  an  estimate  of  its  extent.  As  he  showed,  the  gross  emigration 
during  the  period  1861-71  might  have  been  as  much  as  20,000.  It  was  much 
more  difficult  to  arrive  at  estimates  of  persons  returning  to  Barbados,  but 
even  though  substantial  proportions  of  those  who  emigrated  ultimately  re-, 
turned  to  their  native  land,  it  was  still  evident  that  the  net  emigration  from 
the  island  was  considerable.  Its  population  was  being  “sensibly  diminished” 
bv  emigration,  but  “no  doubt  Barbados  could  well  spare  this  number  and 
still  more,  without  injury  to  its  agriculture”.  Rawson  urged:  “These  state¬ 
ments  should  be  sufficient  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
conditions  and  growth  of  the  population  of  the  island.  Pestilence  or  emigration 
is,  apparently,  the  alternative  as  an  escape  from  starvation,  in  the  event  of 
one  or  two  unfavourable  seasons  occurring  .  .  .”  He  considered  that  the 
capacity  of  the  island  to  provide  for  its  increasing  population  would  become 
“alarmingly  inadequate”  in  ten  years’  time.  To  him  well  regulated  emigration, 
providing  for  a  “fair  proportion”  of  females  and  of  old  and  young,  and  not 
confined  to  agricultural  workers,  appeared  as  the  only  safe  means  of  escape 
from  the  evils  which  “eitlier  unhealthy  emigration  ...  or  the  accumulation 
of  increasing  population  pent  up  within  the  island  must  at  an  early  period 
produce”.  These  arguments  in  favour  of  emigration  and  of  the  necessity  of 
instituting  proper  control  over  the  w'hole  movement  exercised  a  profound 
effect  on  all  future  deliberations  on  the  subject  of  over-population  in 
Barbados. 

The  complete  sanction  accorded  emigration  by  the  British  Government  in 
1870  led  many  West  Indian  colonies  to  appoint  agents  to  Barbados.  This, 
together  with  Governor  Rawson’s  forceful  plea  for  increased  migration, 
ensured  a  continuation  of  the  outward  movement  from  the  island.  The  case 
for  reintroducing  control,  which  had  lapsed  with  the  expiration  of  the  Act 
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of  1864,  was  therefore  strong.  Thus  in  1873  was  passed  “an  Act  to  amend 
the  Laws  relating  to  emigration  from  this  island”  (18th  February,  1873), 
which  constituted  an  important  landmark  in  the  history  of  emigration  policy 
in  Barbados.  It  not  only  set  out  a  general  plan  for  controlling  the  activities 
of  all  agents  seeking  labourers  in  the  island,  thus  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  labourers  themselves,  but  also  made  provision,  though  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  for  assisting  certain  classes  to  emigrate,  a  course  of  action  never  before 
taken  in  the  West  Indies.  Another  significant  consequence  of  the  Act  was 
that  it  ensured  the  publication  of  annual  reviews  of  emigration  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Emigration.  As  the  Act  was  of  only  five  years’  duration  reviews 
were  prepared  only  for  the  years  1873-78,  but  these  are  the  only  official 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  emigration  from  Barbados  ever  issued. 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  Acts  on  this  subject,  emigration  agents  were 
not  allowed  to  carry  on  their  activities  without  first  obtaining  “the  saction 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  act  as  emigration  agents”.  Such  agents, 
usually  designated  general  agents,  were  appointed  by  the  Governments  of 
neighbouring  colonies  and  were  distinct  from  the  unofficial  agents,  acting  for 
themselves  or  on  behalf  of  individual  plantation  owners,  whose  status  the  Act 
also  defined.  “Any  person  specially  employed  by  any  other  persons  to  prociure 
emigrants  from  this  island  for  his  own  plantation  or  estate  and  does  not 
generally  exercise  the  functions  of  an  emigration  agent,  shall  not  be  liable 
to  the  aforesaid  penalties,  but  such  special  agent  and  the  emigrants  so  en¬ 
gaged  by  him  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Emigration  and  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act”.  Both  the  general  and  the  special  agents  were  forbidden  to  travel 
about  the  island  seeking  recruits.  'They  could  only  enlist  the  services  of 
persons,  who  approached  them  and  declared  their  willingness  to  engage  in 
contract  labour  in  another  colony.  Agents  were  especially  warned  against 
enticing  workers  on  the  sugar  estates  to  leave  the  island.  'The  Superintendent 
of  Emigration,  under  whose  supervision  the  whole  process  of  recruiting  was 
to  be  carried  out,  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  was  to  publish 
“all  such  statistics  of  emigration  as  shall  be  obtained  by  him  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  made”.  In  practice  it  was  the  Superintendent’s  Annual  Report 
which  constituted  the  document  of  importance.  At  the  same  time  this  func¬ 
tionary  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Emigration  Office  established  under  the 
Act.  'The  general  duties  of  this  office  entailed  registering  all  migrants,  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  information  on  conditions  in  the  territories  to  which  they  were 
going  and  controlling  the  activities  of  all  emigration  agents. 

Clause  9  of  the  Act  provided  for  the  granting  of  financial  assistance  to 
certain  indigent  classes  of  emigrants.  'The  Governor  in  Council  was  authorised 
“in  case  of  need  and  after  the  fullest  inquiry  to  expend  sums  not  exceeding 
£.200  per  annum  in  aiding  persons  of  die  poorer  classes,  not  being  agricultural 
labourers  or  artisans,  to  emigrate  from  this  island  to  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
provided  that  .such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  die  cost  of  conveyance  of  such 
persons,  which  shall  be  arranged  and  paid  through  the  Superintendent  of 
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Emigration  and  a  small  sum  to  aid  them  on  their  arrival  at  the  port  of  des¬ 
tination”.  There  was  therefore  no  undue  attempt  to  encourage  the  emigration 
of  agricultural  labourers.  One  advantage  claimed  for  this  clause  was  that 
through  its  operation  there  would  be  achieved  “a  social  balance”  in  the 
population.(9**) 

Though  the  Emigration  OflBce  had  the  duty  of  registering  migrants,  this 
did  not  ensure  the  effective  coverage  of  migratory  movements.  In  the  case 
of  emigration  for  instance  control  was  exercised  only  over  workers  leaving 
the  island  in  accordance  with  arrangements  entered  into  with  an  emigration 
agent,  or  those  travelling  under  some  bounty  scheme;  those  leaving  on  their 
own  initiative  or  paying  their  own  passage  were  not  registered  by  the 
Emigration  Office.  The  term  emigrant  was  used  “in  the  limited  legal  sense 
of  a  man  or  woman  whose  passage  money  was  paid  by  the  Government  of 
a  neighbouring  colony  or  by  one  of  its  proprietors”.*('9**)  Evidently  therefore 
the  number  of  emigrants  registered  fell  far  short  of  the  total  number  leaving 
the  island.  The  definition  of  immigrant  was  also  very  unsatisfactory.  “Every 
member  of  the  labouring  class  coming  to  Barbados  as  decker  or  steerage 
passengers  is  judged  an  immigrant”.('9^^)  Traders  of  the  same  class  travelling 
in  sailing  vessels  were  excluded  from  such  lists  of  unmigrants,  but  this 
exclusion  could  not  be  effected  in  the  case  of  those  coming  in  steamers. 
Thus  the  number  of  immigrants  registered  by  the  Superintendent  of  Emigra¬ 
tion  was  appreciably  over  stated,  and  the  net  emigration  balance  was  cor¬ 
respondingly  underestimated. 

Tlie  Rules  and  Regulations  passed  under  the  Act  of  1873  gave  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Emigration  wide  control  over  the  ships  engaged  in  transporting 
emigrants.('9“*)  Thus  he  had  to  decide  how  many  passengers  each  ship  might 
safely  carry,  to  assure  himself  that  the  cargoes  on  these  ships  did  not  include 
certain  prohibited  items  such  as  explosives,  and  to  ascertain  that  the  victualling 
of  the  ship  was  such  as  to  provide  a  dietary  in  accord  with  the  prescribed 
standard.  In  fact  one  great  aim  of  the  act  was  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  emigrant,  by  safeguarding  him  against  fraudulent 
transactions  and  ensuring  that  the  transpo.  I  to  his  destination  was  not  unduly 
hazardous. 

The  new  policy  of  emigration  control  in  Barbados  in  1873  coincided  with 
a  growing  interest  in  West  Indian  migration  in  Trinidad.  With  the  growing 
demand  for  labour  and  the  increasing  difficulty  being  experienced  in  recruiting 
adequate  numbers  of  East  Indians,  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  already 
substantial  flood  of  West  Indian  immigrants  into  that  island  was  being 
actively  considered.  The  Immigration  Agent  General,  discussing  the  new 
policy  of  Barbados,  remarked  that  since  that  island  had  established  a  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Emigration  Trinidad  should  take  steps  to  devise  workable 
immigration  schemes,  “untrammelled  by  contracts  of  agreement  to  which 

■Under  the  rules  and  regulations  made  under  the  Act  of  1873,  "Every  labourer,  artisan  or 
domestic  servant  and  every  member  of  his  or  her  family,  the  cost  of  whose  passage  is  paid 
or  i>ayable  by  any  Government  or  by  any  proprietor  or  person  offering  him  or  her  employment 
shall  be  deemed  an  emigrant”.  Official  Gazette,  23rd  October,  1873. 
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since  emancipation  the  native  labouring  population  of  the  West  Indies  have 
[had]  a  rooted  antipathy’’[^2i*’)  Tentative  plans  for  such  migration  were 
sketched  out,  but  like  so  much  proposed  to  stimulate  inter-Caribbean  migration 
in  the  nineteenth  century  it  never  got  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion.  In  any 
case  such  action  proved  unnecessary:  “the  spontaneous  immigration  from 
other  islands”  continued,  forming  “a  healthy  indication  of  the  attractions 
which  Trinidad  offers  to  the  labouring  classes  in  the  West  Indies”.  (2i®) 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Emigration,  British  Guiana  was  the  most  favoured  destination 
of  emigrants  from  Barbados  and  the  conditions  under  which  this  movement 
took  place  differed  widely  from  those  applicable  to  migration  to  other 
colonies.  Up  to  1875  British  Guiana  maintained  no  general  agent  in  Barbados, 
nor  were  there  any  special  agents  operating  there  on  behalf  of  planters  in 
that  colony.('9**)  T^e  chief  inducement  to  emigrate  to  British  Guiana  was 
the  fact  that  the  Government  assured  immigrants  “absolutely  free  passages” 
and  did  not  require  them  to  enter  into  any  written  contract  of  service. 

An  entirely  different  system  was  practised  by  other  colonies,  most  of  which 
relied  on  the  efforts  of  emigration  agents  to  recruit  workers.  In  1873  special 
agents  were  maintained  in  Barbados  by  the  following  places:  Surinam, 
Trinidad,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia.(9*®)  As  ahready  indicated, 
these  agents  were  prevented  from  actively  recruiting  labour;  their  sole  func¬ 
tion  was  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  persons  who  voluntarily  approached 
them  and  declared  their  desire  to  engage  in  a  contract  for  the  performance 
of  service  elsewhere.  The  transportation  of  such  emigrants  was  usually 
financed  by  the  agent,  but,  unlike  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  case  of 
emigration  to  British  Guiana,  the  money  provided  was  merely  an  advance 
and  had  to  be  refunded  by  the  emigrant  in  small  instalments.  It  was  also 
usual  to  insist  that  the  emigrant  should  serve  under  contract  for  a  specified 
period  of  time.  Both  of  these  conditions  were  viewed  with  disfavour  by 
labourers  of  Barbados  and  this  was  the  reason  for  the  relative  popularity 
of  British  Guiana  as  a  field  of  settlement  for  these  workers.  It  is  true  that 
contract  labour  offered  certain  advantages,  such  as  the  certainty  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  a  stated  time  on  arrival  at  Aeir  destination,  the  use  of  an  acre 
of  land  during  the  period  of  service  and  the  receipt  of  this  land  as  a  gift 
on  the  completion  of  the  stipulated  period  of  service.  But  on  balance  these 
advantages  did  not  prove  suflBciently  attractive  to  Barbadian  labourers. 

The  question  of  permitting  emigration  to  foreign  (i.e.  non-British)  terri¬ 
tories  was  raised  in  the  first  year’s  operation  of  the  Emigration  Office. 
Applications  were  received  for  permission  to  obtain  contract  labour  for  work 
in  Martinique  and  St.  Groix,  but  these  were  rejected.[^9**)  In  ruling  against 
tile  promotion  of  emigration  to  foreign  territories  the  Golonial  Office  pointed 
out  that  differences  in  language,  laws  and  customs  might  create  dissatisfaction 
among  the  emigrants,  and  recalled  tiie  difficulties  faced  by  some  English 
labourers  who  migrated  to  Brazil  and  had  to  return  to  England  after 
experiencing  great  hardship.  On  similar  grounds  an  application  from  Puerto 
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Rico  for  labour  was  turned  down,  Lord  Kimberley  emphasising  the  arbitrarv 
treatment  meted  out  to  British  subjects  in  that  island.('9*®j  In  fact  the  only 
foreign  territory  to  which  emigration  was  allowed,  or,  more  precisely,  the 
only  foreign  territory  maintaining  authorised  emigration  agents  in  Barbados 
was  Surinam,  and  this  was  permitted  because  emigration  to  this  colony  had 
been  in  operation  long  before  the  establishment  of  the  Emigration  Office; 
it  was  estimated  that  by  1873  over  1,200  workers  from  Barbados  had  settled 
in  Surinam. 

In  1874  the  Government  of  British  Guiana  proposed  to  establish  an  Agency 
specifically  to  promote  the  emigration  of  families  and  “respectable  unmarried 
women”,  and  to  enquire  more  fully  into  the  character  of  all  intending  immi- 
grants.(9**)  In  this  year  also  the  Government  of  Jamaica  enquired  al^ut  the 
possibility  of  securing  50  families  from  Barbados  for  work  on  a  cinchona 
estate,  but  no  emigration  actually  took  place.  Also  in  1874  St.  Lucia  passed 
an  Immigration  Ordinance  designed  to  promote  the  introduction  of  workers 
from  Barbados  under  a  bounty  scheme. 

In  1876  the  new  Agency  proposed  by  British  Guiana  was  established  and 
soon  after  changes  in  the  immigration  policy  of  that  colony  resulted.  It  was 
decided  to  afford  free  passages  only  to  agricultural  labourers  and  a  more 
rigorous  system  of  selecting  emigrants  was  enforced.fS^®)  The  disappointing 
results  encountered  by  Agents  from  Surinam,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
secure  workers  on  3-year  contracts,  led  them  to  reduce  the  period  of  service 
to  one  year,  which  itself  yielded  no  more  encouraging  recruitment.  It  was 
tlien  proposed  to  institute  a  system  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  British 
Guiana  Government,  that  is  to  offer  entirely  free  passages  to  agricultural 
labourers,  to  make  no  stipulations  about  contract  of  service,  to  leave  the 
worker  to  search  for  employment  himself  on  arrival,  and  to  permit  him  to 
return  to  Barbados  when  he  desired.  However,  the  Superintendent  of 
Emigration  disallowed  this  proposal.f9“*)  The  experience  of  the  Surinam 
Government  illustrates  clearly  the  unpopularity  of  contract  service  with 
Barbadian  workers.  It  also  appeared  that  the  shorter  the  time  for  which 
contract  labour  was  desired,  the  greater  the  chances  of  securing  recruits.  For 
instance,  an  Agent  was  fairly  successful  in  obtaining  a  group  of  workers  to 
go  to  St.  Lucia  on  contracts  of  service  for  six  months,  whereas  an  Agent  from 
Trinidad  who  tried  to  secure  the  services  of  a  group  of  workers  on  3-year 
contracts  left  the  island  without  securing  any  laboiu'ers.('9*^) 

In  1877  the  Legislative  Gouncil,  replying  to  a  speech  of  the  Governor, 
declared:  “One  obvious  solution  of  the  difficult  social  problem  of  ameliorating 
substantially  and  effectually  the  condition  of  the  laboiuing  and  industrial 
classes  of  tiie  colony  is  to  be  found  in  wholesome  and  intelligent  emigra- 
tion”.('9®®)  In  this  spirit  the  Council  announced  its  readiness  to  give  attention 
to  any  measure  wlfich  might  be  proposed  to  accelerate  emigration  and  itself 
took  a  significant  step  in  this  direction.  The  Governor  in  Council  in  September, 
1877  cancelled  the  regulations  preventing  active  recruiting  of  workers.  These 
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regulations  were  necessary  to  prevent  “the  unscrupulous  deceptions  practised 
cn  our  credulous  peasantry  by  paid  touts”,  but  the  essentially  passive  position 
to  which  the  agents  were  thus  confined  meant  that  very  few  people  were 
apprized  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  employment  abroad  on  favourable 
termsY9“’)  The  new  arrangement  was  that  the  Emigration  Office  issued 
licences  to  recruiters,  a  given  number  of  whom  was  assigned  to  each  Agent. 
“If  the  success  of  illicit  recruiting  and  the  country’s  ignorance  of  the  facilities 
of  emigration  point  to  the  propriety  of  licensing  recruiters,  other  considerations 
demonstrate  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  legalising  them”.(9-®j  The  Agents 
and  their  recruiters  were  henceforth  permitted  to  move  about  the  island  in 
search  of  labourers.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  this  measure 
encouraged  emigration  as  the  termination  of  the  Office  of  Emigration  in  1878 
meant  that  data  on  registered  emigrants  are  available  only  up  to  1877.  The 
Committee  on  Poor  Relief  did  not  consider  that  the  measure  in  any  way 
increased  emigration. 

Another  important  development  concerning  migration  between  Barbados 
and  British  Guiana  in  1877  was  the  appearance  of  the  steamer  May  Flower 
on  the  route.  The  greater  speed  and  regularity  of  this  mode  of  travel, 
together  with  the  lower  charges  for  deckers  stimulated  the  shift  of  population. 
Though  the  ship  was  withdrawn  from  the  route  on  the  following  year  the 
inauguration  of  this  form  of  transportation  facilitated  the  movement  of 
people  from  one  colony  to  another . f 9*® j  In  so  far  as  inter-Caribbean  move¬ 
ment  was  concerned,  the  majority  of  emigrants,  however,  continued  to  travel 
by  schooner. 

The  aid  provided  under  Clause  9  of  the  1873  Act  was  but  little  used. 
Whether  this  resulted  from  the  reluctance  of  intending  emigrants  to  apply 
for  this  assistance  or  from  the  fact  that  only  small  proportions  of  those  apply¬ 
ing  were  eligible  for  such  assistance  is  not  clear,  but  during  the  five  years 
1873-77  less  than  60  persons  were  granted  financial  assistance  and  most  of 
tliese  received  the  aid  in  1877  when  47  applications  were  entertained.  In 
no  year  did  tlie  assistance  granted  come  near  the  authorised  sum  of  £,200.“ 

TTiough  the  Act  of  1873  put  under  effective  control  the  conditions  under 
which  contract  labour  was  recruited  and  trimsported,  thus  giving  the  emigrant 
a  great  measure  of  protection,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  noticeably  affected 
the  numbers  leaving  the  island.  The  essentially  neutral  position  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Emigration  made  his  office  no  more  than  a  clearing  house  for 
emigrants  who,  by  law,  were  supposed  to  be  registered.  He  had  “an  abso¬ 
lutely  neutral  office  as  regards  either  persuasion  or  dissuasion”  and  as  such 
could  not  influence  the  extent  of  emigration.f9-^)  Moreover  the  financial 
assistance  the  Act  afforded  proved  of  no  consequence,  probably  because 
i?  was  intended  for  too  exclusive  a  class. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  population  movements  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  Emigration  Office.  Numerous  persons,  both  of  the  labouring  class  and 

‘Records  of  assistance  given  are  presented  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Emigration. 
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of  higher  status,  left  at  their  own  initiative  and  at  their  own  expense,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  years  before  1876,  when  recruiting  was  prohibited  and  the  rural 
population  was  not  widely  informed  of  the  possibilities  of  emigrating  at  the 
expense  of  Governments  or  planters  of  neighbouring  colonies.  TTie  passage  to 
British  Guiana  by  schooner  was  only  10  shillings.  And  many,  unaware  of 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  General  and  Special  Agents  (about  which 
schooner  captains  were  not  eager  to  inform  them)  paid  their  own  passages 
on  the  voyage  to  that  colony,  thus  leaving  without  being  registered  at  the 
Emigration  Office.  Schooner  captains  preferred  to  take  emigrants  who  paid 
their  own  passage,  as  under  these  circumstances  passengers  had  to  provide 
their  own  food  on  the  voyage.  When  transporting  workers  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  Guiana  Government,  the  schooner  captains  received  $4  a  head, 
which  covered  both  food  and  passage,  an  arrangement  which  they  considered 
less  profitable  than  one  in  which  passengers  paid  their  own  way  and  at  the 
same  time  fed  themselves  on  the  voyage.^Q^*) 

After  prolonged  disturbances  and  riots  in  1875-76,  interest  in  the  problem 
of  over-population  heightened  and  the  growing  population  came  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  prime  cause  of  increasing  poverty  and  unemployment  in  the  island. 
A  Commission  on  Poor  Relief,  appointed  in  1875,  addressed  itself  not  only 
to  an  examination  of  poverty  but  also  to  an  enquiry  into  the  possibilities  of 
securing  relief  from  over-population  by  promoting  emigration  on  a  large  scale. 

In  its  Report,  issued  in  1877,  the  Commission  concluded  that  povertv’  in 
the  island  could  be  dealt  with  under  three  categories.('9®^)  One  category  of 
the  poor  consisted  of  persons  “destitute  of  property',  without  relatives  able 
to  maintain  them  and  unable  to  support  themselves  by  labour”.  Another  group 
consisted  of  persons  able  and  presumably  willing  to  work  but  unable  to 
obtain  suitable  employment.  The  third  type  included  workers  “who  from 
illness  or  casualty  are  temporarily  disabled  from  labour”.  Of  a  total  population 
of  162,000  about  3,600  were  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  from  parish  authorities, 
£  figure  which  in  the  view  of  the  Commission  understated  the  gravity  of 
the  situation. 

The  “redundancy  of  the  population”  was  advanced  as  the  prime  cause 
of  poverty  in  the  island.  “The  whole  island  swarmed  with  human  beings 
like  a  bee-hive  or  an  ant-hill.”  (In  spite  of  this,  the  Committee,  in  keeping 
with  the  traditional  policy  of  safeguarding  the  agricultural  labour  force,  still 
maintained  that  during  a  portion  of  the  year  there  was  work  for  all  those 
able  or  willing  to  work  “in  the  varied  labours  of  the  sugar  estate”.)  It  was 
also  urged  that  too  many  persons  were  “inseparably  wedded  to  the  soil  and 
indisposed  to  leave  it  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  bettering  themselves  else¬ 
where”.  Among  other  causes  of  poverty  in  the  island  were  “the  prevalence 
of  bastardy”,  the  unwillingness  of  the  average  labourer  to  work  continuously, 
“the  general  unthriftiness  of  the  population”  and  “the  constant  gravitation 
of  idlers  to  the  town”.f9*^) 

Distress  among  the  poor  whites  received  much  attention  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Report.  This  group  was  considered  “a  manifestly  deteriorating  race. 
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miserably  poor  and  correspondingly  proud,  without  self-respect,  idle  and 
averse  to  any  kind  of  work  except  fishing  and  tillage  of  a  few  rods  of  arid, 
sterile  ground  which  they  rented”.  In  words  reminiscent  of  Governor  Hincks' 
plea  for  the  poor  whites  in  1859,  the  Committee  urged  that  “persons  originally 
well  of  comfortably  off  .  .  .  who  from  adverse  circumstances  have  fallen  from 
the  higher  sphere  which  they  occupied  or  ought  to  occupy”  required  special 
assistance.  However  no  specific  plan  for  restoring  the  poor  whites  or  any  such 
‘fallen’  group  to  its  former  status  was  put  forward.('9“^) 

The  Commission  made  a  careful  review  of  the  prevailing  conditions  under 
which  emigration  took  place  and  the  position  of  emigrants  in  neighbouring 
colonies.  That  there  were  many  and  substantial  advantages  accruing  to 
emigrants  in  other  colonies  was  admitted.  Nevertheless  many  obstacles  to 
emigration  were  in  evidence.  Among  the  factors  allegedly  tending  to  retard 
emigration  were  “the  confessedly  greater  healthiness  of  Barbados  ...  its 
greater  facilities  for  education  and  religious  privileges”  and  the  fact  that  the 
emigrant  was  apt  to  suffer  in  health  in  other  colonies  before  he  became  fully 
acclimatised.(9*^) 

No  concrete  proposals  for  large  scale  emigration  emerged,  though  the 
Commission  reached  the  important  conclusion,  “The  most  natviral  and  easiest 
relief  to  redundant  population  and  widespread  severe  poverty  is  obviously 
emigration.”  In  fact  it  advocated  no  change  in  emigration  policy,  even  though 
the  1873  Act  was  due  soon  to  expire.  “No  further  stimulus  is  needed  than 
the  agencies  already  existing  .  .  .  nothing  further  is  necessary  except  perhaps 
a  more  thorough  diffusion  of  sound  and  reliable  information  on  the  subject 
and  some  guarantee  that  the  colonies  thus  invited  to  recruit  freely  among 
our  labourers  shall  take  care  that  the  same  proper  precautions  are  taken 
that  our  emigrants  are  not  settled  in  unhealthy  spots  and  have  .  .  .  proper 
facilities  as  to  medical  care.”  The  vague  suggestion  that  land  might  be 
purchased  in  a  neighbouring  colony  for  the  establishment  of  a  farm  school 
where  “vagrant  boys  might  be  sent  for  a  fixed  period  sufficiently  long  to 
break  them  into  settled  habits  of  discipline  and  industry”  was  the  nearest 
the  Commission  got  to  a  concrete  proposal  for  emigration.  It  was  held  that 
so  many  of  the  paup^s  were  mechanics  or  artisans  “from  the  non-effective 
labouring  class  and  from  the  poor  whites,  whom  . .  .  the  neighbouring  colonies 
will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  importing  to  their  shores”  that  the  problem 
of  devising  schemes  of  emigration  was  almost  insoluble.f9®^) 

However,  as  the  formulation  of  specific  proposals  for  emigration  was 
not  the  prime  function  of  tiie  Commission,  its  failure  to  advance  concrete 
proposals  for  emigration  is  not  necessarily  a  ground  for  its  indictment. 
Actually  the  Commission  disdiarged  its  ceotral  function  creditably;  its  very 
comprehensive  analysis  of  poor  relief  in  the  island  formed  the  basis  of 
important  reforms  embodied  in  an  Act  of  1880. 

Financial  assistance  to  certain  emigrants  continued  to  be  provided  under 
an  Act  passed  in  1881.  This  Act  was,  apparently,  not  prompted  by  the  re- 
conunendations  of  the  Commission  oh  Poor  Relief,  In  the  words  of  the 
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Governor  the  Act  aimed  at  assisting  emigration  “on  a  small  scale”.('9“®)  Many 
people  such  as  widows  with  children  approached  the  Government  from 
time  to  time  for  assistance  to  enable  them  to  join  their  friends  and  relatives 
ill  neighbouring  colonies,  but  in  the  absence  of  financial  provisions  for  this 
purpose  such  assistance  could  not  be  given  and  these  persons  had  to  fall 
back  on  the  parish  for  rehef.  The  Act  was  intended  to  assist  such  persons, 
expenditure  to  the  extent  of  £300  per  year  being  authorised  for  this  purpose. 

No  significant  movement  was  initiated  by  this  measure  which  was  in  force 
for  only  two  years. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  immigration  into  Trinidad  was  raised  in  1885. 
Declaring  that,  “The  Barbadian  labourer  belongs  to  a  tractable  and  law 
abiding  race,  and  we  should  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  make  a  home 
in  this  rich  and  beautiful  island”,  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  urged  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Gouncil  to  consider  more  active  measures  to  promote  immigration  from 
Barbados.fSI**)  But  as  Governor  Brewster  of  Barbados  again  emphasised,  \ 
“The  labouring  people  of  this  island  are  unwilhng  to  emigrate  to  any  place 
under  indenture.”  The  experience  of  the  British  Guiana  agent  demonstrated 
clearly  that  the  following  conditions  were  necessary  for  successful  recruit¬ 
ment:  the  absence  of  indenture,  the  provision  of  a  free  passage,  the  receipt 
of  liberal  wages,  the  provision  of  a  house  and  of  free  medical  attention.(2J‘‘) 

So  favourable  were  the  conditions  in  Trinidad  at  this  time  that  Government 
sponsored  movements  proved  unnecessary. 

St.  Lucia,  which  had  long  been  seeking  workers  from  Barbados  on  a 
small  scale,  renewed  its  efforts  in  this  direction  when  an  Ordinance  to 
promote  the  introduction  of  agricultural  labourers  from  Barbados  was  passed 
in  March,  1882.  This  went  much  further  than  the  Act  of  1874.  A  bounty 
system  of  immigration  was  organised.  Immigrants  received  free  passages 
from  Barbados  and  were  not  bound  by  any  indenture  or  contract.  In  addition 
bounties  were  given  to  immigrants  on  tlie  completion  of  140  days’  continuous 
service  with  an  employer.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  success  achieved  by 
this  measure. 

Meanwhile  in  British  Guiana  opposition  to  state  aided  immigration  of 
West  Indian  workers  was  growing.  In  1884  the  legislature  urged  a  restriction 
on  the  numbers  introduced  in  order  to  conserve  expenditure.  Dissatisfaction 
was  also  voiced  over  the  failure  of  the  scheme  to  furnish  agricultural  I 
workers.('I2“)  Many  of  the  immigrants  drifted  into  the  town  instead  of  seeking  I 
work  on  the  sugar  estates,  thus  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  bounty  immigra-  I 
tion.  As  the  passage  by  schooner  was  only  a  few  shillings  and  as  the  | 
advantages  of  work  on  die  British  Guiana  estates  were  so  well  known  there 
seemed  little  point  in  continuing  to  pay  passages  of  immigrants  from  Bar¬ 
bados.  Thus  in  1885,  following  a  resolution  by  the ’Combined  Court  tliat 
the  continuance  of  bounty  immigration  of  West  Indians  was  no  longer 
necessary,  the  movement  was  discontinued.('J2*’)  Though  a  brief  revival 
was  attempted  some  years  later,  British  Guiana  planters  were  not 
much  interested  in  securing  laboiu"  from  Barbados. 
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The  end  of  the  introduction  of  workers  into  British  Guiana  under  bounty 
schemes  brought  to  a  close  a  highly  significant  phase  in  the  history  of 
emigration  from  Barbados.  Henceforth  emigration  to  neighbouring  colonies 
declined  in  importance.  A  new  phase  emerged,  in  which  the  emphasis  was 
on  emigration  to  foreign  territories.  This  movement,  begun  on  a  limited 
scale  in  the  1880’s  with  a  movement  to  Panama,  gained  momentum  as  the 
prospects  of  the  sugar  industry  darkened.  The  threat  to  this  industry,  which 
throughout  tlie  nineteenth  century  had  so  significantly  influenced  population 
movements  in  the  Caribbean,  meant  that  the  dominant  sugar  producing 
colonies  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  were  not  so  eager  to  attract  Barbadian 
workers  as  before.  So  far  as  Barbados  was  concerned  depression  in  its  only 
industry  meant  growing  imemployment  and  increased  stimulus  to  emigration. 
Thus  Barbadian  workers  became  more  adventurous  and  began  in  an  increas¬ 
ing  degree  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  foreign  territories. 

This  development  of  emigration  to  foreign  lands  once  more  brought  into 
prominence  the  difficulties  inherent  in  such  movements.  In  1885  the  British 
Vice  Consul  at  Colon  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Barbados  pointing 
out  that  many  emigrants  from  that  island,  finding  themselves  in  distress, 
were  approaching  him  for  assistance  to  return  to  their  native  land.  He  urged 
a  stricter  control  of  such  emigration.(3“j  In  common  with  all  workers 
employed  on  the  Canal  at  that  time  large  numbers  fell  sick  or  died  in  the 
fever-ridden  jungles.  As  a  correspondent  reported,  though  some  emigrants 
prospered  in  Panama,  others  were  dying  faster  than  they  could  be  buried 
from  “fever,  starvation  and  other  difBculties".('3®)  Past  experience  with 
emigration  to  foreign  countries  showed  clearly  the  difficulties  that  resulted 
when  stranded  natives  of  the  colony  had  to  be  repatriated.  Accordingly,  with 
the  object  of  controlling  this  movement,  a  Bill  “to  encourage  emigration  from 
this  island  upon  certain  conditions”  was  introduced  before  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  October,  1885.  It  was  essentially  a  restrictive  measure  as  in  a 
sense  it  merely  harked  back  to  the  old  theme  of  preventing  persons  from 
leaving  the  island  for  contract  service  without  first  making  provision  for 
the  support  of  any  dependants  they  left  behind.  The  House  of  Assembly, 
holding  that  such  a  measure  was  an  undue  restriction  on  intending  emigrants, 
rejected  it 

In  opening  the  Legislative  Session  of  1891-92  the  Governor  sounded  a  note 
of  warning:  “You  have  here  committed  to  your  charge  an  enormous  agri¬ 
cultural  population  dependent  almost  exclusively  upon  the  wages  of  labour 
and  planted  upon  a  soil  every  acre  of  which  is  forestalled  or  occupied;  and 
although  the  pressure  of  extensive  poverty  and  widespread  destitution  has 
not  yet  or  not  recently  visited  your  shores,  the  number  of  yoiu:  labouring 
class  and  their  economic  condition  are  such  that  a  general  failure  of  crops 
and  long  continued  drought,  a  rapid  sustained  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  your  staple,  might  at  any  time  bring  you  to  the  verge  of  a  most  severe 
and  bitter  experience”.('9*®) 

In  the  same  session  an  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Acts  of  this  island 
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relating  to  Emigration  of  6th  March,  1891,  was  passed.  It  restated  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  emigration  agents  and  their  recniiting  staff  would  be 
permitted  to  operate  and  imposed  heavy  penalties  against  fraudulent  recruit¬ 
ment  An  important  clause  gave  to  the  victims  of  any  such  fraudulent  activity 
the  right  to  take  legal  action  against  the  offending  agent  on  their  return  to 
the  island.  All  contracts  entered  into  had  to  be  in  writing  and  had  to  be 
executed  and  attested  before  a  magistrate.  Moreover,  contracts  had  to  contain 
clauses  to  the  effect  that  the  workers  would  not  be  left  destitute  by  their 
employers  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  service  and  that  on  the  termination 
of  the  period  of  service  means  would  be  found  to  repatriate  them. 

Emigration  was  to  be  promoted  on  terms  sinular  to  those  laid  down  in  the 
Act  of  1881.  The  Governor  in  Council  was  authorised  to  spend  each  year  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £300  for  assistance  to  '‘persons  of  the  poorer  classes  who 
.  .  .  would  be  likely  to  better  their  condition  by  so  doing  to  emigrate  from 
this  island  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  colonies”,  but  such  assistance  would 
be  granted  only  on  certain  conditions.  No  person  in  a  position  to  pay  his 
own  passage  would  be  assisted,  nor  would  assistance  be  granted  more  than 
once  to  any  person.  In  some  cases  dependants  of  emigrants  could  obtain 
aid  and  it  was  also  made  possible  for  emigrants,  in  addition  to  having  their 
passages  defrayed,  to  receive  grants  on  arrival  at  their  destination. 

The  warning  of  the  Governor  in  1891  was  timely,  not  only  because  of  the 
rising  population  pressure,  but  also  because  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana, 
which  hitherto  had  accorded  an  unconditional  welcome  to  all  migrants  from 
Barbados,  no  longer  placed  so  high  a  value  on  West  Indian  immigrants. 
Trinidad  was  becoming  apprehensive  of  the  quality  of  some  of  its  immigrants, 
and  appointed  a  Committee  on  Pauper  Immigration  in  1891.  The  Report  of 
the  Committee,  issued  in  1893,  stated  that  for  several  years  the  colony  had 
been  receiving  immigrants  who  had  proved  “a  serious  injury”  as  they  became 
charges  upon  the  public  {unds.(2V)  In  a  memorandum  to  Ae  Committee  the 
Inspector  of  Police  claimed:  “This  island  is  swarming  with  criminals  and 
prostitutes  from  the  surrounding  islands  and  we  have  no  power  over  them. 
Paupers  [from  neighbouring  islands]  become  a  charge  on  the  colony”.^2I^) 
Though  no  restrictive  measures  were  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  Committee’s 
findings,  its  Report  sufiBced  to  show  that  all  Barbadian  immigrants  were  no 
longer  regarded  as  being  of  advantage  to  the  island.  Migration  policy  in 
British  Guiana  in  the  1890’s  also  indicated  a  change  in  attitude  to  West 
Indian  immigrants.  True  in  1890,  when  only  small  numbers  of  East  Indians 
could  be  seemed  and  when  mining  and  other  industries  were  making  increas¬ 
ing  calls  on  the  declining  labour  force,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  advantages  of  seeking  contract  labour  from  West  Indian  islands  to 
supplement  that  being  seemed  from  India^J2®)  Ordinance  No.  23  of  1890, 
passed  on  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee,  made  provision  for  resum¬ 
ing  bounty  inunigration  from  the  West  Indies,  and  once  more  an  Immigration 
Agent  was  appointed  to  Barbados.^12®)  But  this  brief  revival  lasted  only  two 
years.  The  grave  diflBculties  facing  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry  in  the 
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1890  s  in  fact  made  the  introduction  of  Barbadian  labour  into  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana  to  some  extent  unnecessary. 

The  Governor  of  Barbados  returned  to  the  theme  of  over  population  in 
1893.(^9^^)  He  pointed  out  that  only  by  emigration  could  “degradation”  be 
prevented,  in  the  face  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population;  but  such 
emigration  had  to  be  planned  so  as  not  to  injure  “the  system  of  industry 
which  has  grown  up  during  the  past  and  under  which  the  colony  has 
attained  its  present  degree  of  prosperity”.  He  maintained  that  emigration  or 
settlement  of  some  of  the  surplus  population  in  neighbouring  colonies  pror 
vided  the  only  solution  to  the  problem  and  to  this  end  he  began  corresponding 
with  Governors  of  these  colonies.  In  October,  1893,  an  important  step  was 
token.  At  the  request  of  the  Legislature,  a  Gonunission  on  Emigration  was 
appointed.  This  was  not  the  first  time  this  subject  had  been  deliberated  by 
an  official  body,  as  the  Commission  on  Poor  Relief  had  already  done  so. 
^  But  it  was  hoped  that  this  Commission,  whose  main  task  was  the  framing  of 
a  workable  emigration  policy,  would  propose  definite  measures  for  relirf  of 
I  over  population. 

The  Commission’s  Report,  issued  in  1896,  opened  with  the  admission  that 
with  a  density  of  1,096  persons  to  the  square  mile  the  population  was  “exces- 
sive”.(’9®*)  In  fact  doubt  was  expressed  whether  the  island  could  long  continue 
to  support  such  munbers.  Unemployment  was  considerable,  though,  in  keeping 
with  ^e  past  policy  of  safeguarding  the  agricultural  labour  force  of  the 
island,  this  was  deemed  to  be  prevalent  only  among  non-agricultural  workers. 
The  number  of  paupers  dependent  on  poor  relief  stood  at  about  2,000  and 
^  these  cost  the  island  upwards  of  £18,000  a  year.  The  high  death  rate,  far 
from  being  the  result  of  epidemics  or  unusual  calamities,  attested  to  “the 
hard  struggle  for  existence  even  among  those  who  survive”. 

As  so  much  of  what  the  Gonunission  recommended,  or  rather  failed  to 
recommend,  was  dictated  by  the  findings  of  an  Emigration  Committee,  con¬ 
stituted  while  the  deliberations  were  proeeeding,  the  essentially  discouraging 
nature  of  these  findings  should  first  be  indicated.(9^^j  This  Committee, 
charged  with  amplifying  reports  received  from  neighbouring  colonies  about 
their  general  eonditions  and  about  the  prospects  of  establishing  settlements 
there,  visited  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent.  Hardly 
t  any  land  suitable  for  settlement  could  be  found.  Such  land  as  was  available 
j  was  damp,  hard  to  clear  and  far  from  centres  of  civilisation.  “These  lands, 
covered  as  they  are  with  dense  forests,  are  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
the  Barbadian  peasant.”  The  waning  popularity  of  the  Barbadian  workers  in 
neighbouring  colonies  is  reflected  in  the  Committee’s  observation  that  in 
general  planters  in  these  eolonies  were  no  longer  willing  to  employ  them. 

‘  In  addition  to  the  unfavourable  findings  of  the  Committee,  the  Commission 
!  listed  other  factors  against  large  scale  emigration  schemes.  “No  strong  desire 
for  emigration  is  existent  in  any  class  in  this  island.”  Moreover,  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  highest  among  the  artisan  class  rather  than  among  the  agricultural 
workers  and  it  was  considered  difficult  to  organise  successful  emigration  for 
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^ose  “unable  or  unwilling  to  cultivate  the  soil”.  Fiurthennore,  the  unemployed 
were  “less  efficient  and  less  capable”  than  the  employed.('9®2} 

The  Commission  admitted  that  it  was  “desirable  that  some  steps  should 
if  possible  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  surplus  population  that  now  exists 
in  this  island,  and  this  can  be  done  by  means  of  emigration,  it  being  impossible 
to  advantageously  employ  in  this  island  all  those  .  .  .  capable  of  working”. 
But  largely  because  of  the  unfavourable  reports  of  prospects  in  nearby  colonies 
it  was  forced  to  declare:  “We  do  not  feel  just^ed  in  recommending  any 
scheme  resembling  colonisation  or  founding  of  labotir  colonies  or  settlements 
on  a  large  scale”.  Instead  the  recommendations  were  framed  to  “foster  and 
encourage  emigration  by  removing  as  far  as  possible  circumstances  tending 
to  check  it”  and  to  grant  assistance  to  enable  emigration  to  proceed  at  an 
increased  rate.('9*2) 

Several  specific  recommendations  aimed  at  facilitating  free  emigration  were 
made.  A  new  post  of  Superintendent  of  Emigration  was  to  be  created  and 
merged  with  the  existing  clerkship  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  An  important 
function  of  this  office  would  be  the  assembling  of  data  on  wages,  work  avail¬ 
able,  cost  of  living,  cost  of  small  holdings  and  similar  matters,  in  neighbour¬ 
ing  islands,  as  well  as  of  information  on  current  conditions  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  Government  of  Barbados 
should  maintain  at  its  own  expense  emigration  agents  in  Trinidad,  Jamaica 
and  other  colonies.  Moreover,  all  emigration  agents  operating  in  Barbados 
on  behalf  of  outside  interests  should  be  licensed  and  each  should  have  a 
fixed  number  of  recruiters.  Contracts  for  work  abroad  should  be  written, 
and  executed  and  attested  before  a  magistrate,  while  emigration  agents 
should  be  made  to  keep  registers  of  emigrants  they  recruited.(9*“) 

Estimates  of  sums  required  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
decided  to  assist  1,000  emigrants  annually,  the  total  number  estimated  to 
leave  the  island  each  year.  Two  types  of  assistance  were  proposed.  One  was 
to  aid  in  the  emigration  and  establishing  on  agricultural  holdings  of  about 
50  families  (about  250  individuals)  annually  at  a  cost  of  £.1,500.  The  other 
was  to  assist  750  persons  to  emigrate  and  find  employment  and  would  involve 
an  annual  expen^ture  of  about  £2,500.  The  annual  recurrent  expenditure 
would  be  greatly  reduced  if  provision  was  made  for  the  repayment  of  funds 
advanced  to  families  to  enable  them  to  secure  holding  in  other  colonies.  The 
Commission  failed  to  indicate  how  long  the  proposed  movement  should 
continue.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  these  vague  proposals  for  land  settlement 
witii  the  findings  of  the  Emigration  Committee  that  such  settlements  were 
impracticable.  ,  -  ' 

Strong  support  for  the  proposals  of  the  Emigration  Commission  was  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  promised  that  the  new  Emigration  Office, 
when  established,  would  be  supplied  with  publications  of  the  Emigrants' 
Information  Office,  some  of  which,  particularly  the  summaries  of  Consular 
Reports  on  conditions  in  American  countries,  might  prove  most  useful.fS**) 
He  also  addressed  a  despatch  to  the  Governors  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad 
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suggesting  that  they  co-operate  with  the  Government  of  Barbados  “in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  settlement  of  Barbadian  agricultural  labour  on  the  sugar  estates 
of  those  colonies”.  The  Legislative  Council’s  rejection  of  the  proposal  to 
appoint  an  Emigration  Agent  drew  a  sharp  comment  from  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.fJ®^  “This  decision  .  .  .  appears  to  me  to  be  very  regrettable  and  short¬ 
sighted  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  urgent  representations  which 
have  quite  recendy  been  made  as  to  the  disastrous  prospects  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  colony  and  to  be  calculated  to  throw  doubt  on  the  greatness 
of  the  peril  to  which  the  petitions  for  the  relief  of  the  industry  so  emphatically 
alluded”.  He  stressed  that  “unless  the  question  how  the  increasing  population 
of  die  island  can  be  satisfactorily  aided  to  maintain  themselves  is  solved  by 
forethought  and  well  directed  effort,  disease  and  death,  which  may  perhaps 
be  avoided  by  timely  expenditure”  might  be  the  result.  Nor  was  the  Council’s 
action  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1897,  which,  though  admitting  the  advantages  of  emigration  from  Barbados, 
did  not  favour  the  prevailing  “haphazard  emigration  of  able-bodied  men, 
leaving  wives,  children  or  relations  improWded  for  at  home”.('13^  In  fact,  the 
promotion  of  emigration  of  families,  so  forcefully  urged  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  was  possible  only  if  a  measure  of  supervision,  such  as  would  be 
provided  by  an  Emigration  Agent,  was  exercised.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  thus  led  to  no  specific  action  to  promote  emigration. 

A  curious  order  of  state  aided  emigration  appeared  with  the  formation 
of  the  Victoria  Emigration  Society  in  1897.  When  in  the  beginning  of  that 
year  the  Governor  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  in  what  manner  the 
colony  should  celebrate  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
discussion  as  to  the  precise  form  this  celebration  should  take  ranged  over 
a  wide  field.('3‘*)  Out  of  these  deliberations  emerged  the  strange  proposal 
that  the  most  fitting  and  lasting  way  of  commemorating  the  occasion  was 
the  institution  of  a  society  “for  assisting  the  emigration  of  women  in  reduced 
circumstances  who  cannot  earn  their  living  in  this  country”.  The  society, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  was  set  up  under  the  Victoria  Emigration  Society 
Act,  1897.  A  board  of  trustees,  headed  by  the  Governor,  was  appointed.  The 
sum  of  £.500  was  advanced  towards  the  support  of  the  society  which  was 
also  assured  an  annual  advance  of  £150.  The  trustees  and  directors  were 
given  power  to  utilise  the  resources  of  the  society  to  assist  in  the  emigration 
of  “poor  women  who  are  compelled  to  earn  their  living  but  are  unable  to  do 
so  in  Barbados”,  but  only  natives  or  persons  who  had  lived  in  the  island  for 
5  years  were  eligible  for  such  assistance.  It  is  tempting  to  speculate  whether 
this  proposal  to  stimulate  s^-selective  emigration  was  in  any  way  grounded 
in  the  view  long  prevalent  in  Barbados  that  free  emigration  was  “unhealthy” 
in  that  it  involved  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  males. 

No  striking  increases  in  emigration  took  place  as  a  result  of  the  Act  of  1891 
and  the  Victoria  Emigration  Society.  Table  2  shows  the  numbers  assisted 
from  18^-06,  - their -(^tination  and  the  annual  cost  of  this  assistance.  In 
these-  4  years- 1,457-  emigrants  left  the  island  by  means  of  assistance  obtained 
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under  the  Act  of  1891  and  the  total  cost  to  the  Government  was  £1,346  or 
about  18  shillings  per  person.  Much  smaller  numbers  received  assistance  from 
the  Victoria  Society  and  most  of  the  women  thus  assisted  were  white,  as  is 
seen  from  Table  1.  Records  of  persons  receiving  assistance  are  incomplete 
and  often  conflicting.  But  in  a  memorandum  giving  the  estimated  population 
of  the  island  in  1901  the  Registrar  recorded  that  tlie  number  of  emigrants 
who  received  assistance  under  the  1891  Act  as  well  as  under  the  Victoria 
Emigration  Society  was  3,046,  of  whom  1,477  were  males  and  1,569 
females-fO^®) 

No  census  was  taken  at  the  opening  of  the  period  of  ma.\imum  emigration 
from  the  island.  The  Registrar’s  estimate  of  the  population  in  1901,  based 
on  births,  deaths,  recorded  emigration  and  an  assumed  unrecorded  net 
emigration  of  6,000  was  195,600,  which  was  13,300  more  than  the  population 
of  1891.(9^'*)  Even  though  the  assumed  unrecorded  emigration  may  be  an 
underestimate  it  is  probable  that  some  increase  in  the  population  did  occur 
during  the  period  1891-1901,  as  emigration  to  the  British  Caribbean  had 
declined  dming  these  years,  while  emigration  to  foreign  countries  had  yet 
to  assume  striking  dimensions. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  large  scale  emigration  in  1904,  a 
project  was  mooted  to  send  workers  to  Soutli  Africa  to  work  in  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Transvaal.  This,  the  Governor  considered,  might  have  proved 
“a  satisfactory  way  of  disposing  of  some  of  the  surplus  and  rapidly  increasing 
population”.  But  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  ruled  against  the  pro- 
posakfS^^j 

The  most  significant  phase  in  the  history-  of  emigration  from  the  island 
opened  in  the  year  1904,  when  large  scale  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  was 
resumed.  Also  developing  at  this  time  was  an  extensive  movement  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Again,  as  emigration  to  neighbouring  colonies 
declined  in  importance  Barbadians  were  finding  in  many  South  American 
countries  positions  more  remunerative  than  any  they  could  obtain  within 
the  British  Caribbean.  Such  was  the  scale  of  emigration  to  all  areas  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  island  a  substantial  decline  in  its 
population  was  recorded.  This  new  phase  of  emigration  was  notable  also 
for  the  economic  advantages  it  conferred  on  the  island. 

The  Government  of  Barbados  moved  promptly  to  put  this  large  scale 
emigration  under  rigorous  control.  The  Emigration  Act  of  18th  March,  1904, 
not  only  strengthened  the  conditions  governing  recruitment  of  labour  in 
tlje  island,  but  also  continued  the  modest  provisions  for  assisting  emigration 
originally  introduced  in  1873.  As  before,  all  contracts  had  to  be  execute 
before  a  magistrate  and  the  forms  of  validation  of  all  contracts  were  pre¬ 
scribed.  A  notable  innovation  was  a  measure  to  protect  the  interests  of 
Emigration  Agents.  Any  person  who  received  money  or  any  other  form  of 
assistance  from  an  Agent  in  respect  of  a  contract  already  executed  and 
then  refused  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  laid  himself 
open  to  prosecution  for  a  breach  of  the  contract.  Also,  “persons  of  the  poorer' 
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classes  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  .  .  .  would  be  hkely  to  better 
their  condition”  by  emigrating  were  to  be  given  assistance  to  leave  the 
island.  As  on  previous  occasions  such  assistance  was  not  to  exceed  £300 
per  year.  The  Act  also  empowered  the  Governor  to  prohibit  contract 
emigration  to  any  place  at  any  time  should  the  occasion  warrant  it. 

In  1908  the  Governor  declared;  “The  Barbadian  labourer  is  an  excellent 
worker  and  this  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  appear  to  have  recognised, 
for  their  recruiting  in  the  West  Indies  is  now  done  almost  exclusively  in 
Barbados.’YJ4)  Between  1905  and  1909  the  number  of  workers  signing 
contracts  for  work  in  the  Canal  Zone  was  20,507;  the  Canal  Commission 
reported  19,900  Barbadians  introduced  under  contract  labour  between  1904 
and  1913.('i5,  1)  “So  great  was  the  demand  for  labour,  and  so  eager  were  the 
people  to  obtain  work,  that  large  numbers  paid  their  passages  to  Colon 
without  entering  into  contracts  and  of  these  there  is  no  record.”  In  addition 
contract  labour  was  being  recruited  for  work  in  other  foreign  countries. 
Between  1901  and  1911,  983  emigrants  contracted  for  work  in  St.  Croix, 
Peru,  Brazil  and  Surinam.  Here  again  the  number  of  contracts  legally 
\'alidated  was  not  a  reliable  indication  of  the  volume  of  emigration  to  these 
countries. 

As  wll  be  shown  presently,  emigration  on  this  scale  had  significant  effects 
on  population  growth  and  at  the  same  time  brought  considerable  economic 
returns  to  the  island.  But  all  emigrants  did  not  prosper.  As  in  previous 
emigrations  to  Panama,  many  who  went  there  suffered  great  hardships. 
“The  reverse  is  to  be  seen  in  the  long  lists  furnished  by  the  British  Consuls, 
of  men  who  have  died  ...  it  would  be  most  unwise  of  anyone  who  is 
assured  of  employTtient  here  to  be  lightly  tempted  away  from  it.’Y®^^)  This 
pronouncement  of  the  Governor  was  linked  to  his  fear  that  continued  emi¬ 
gration  might  adversely  affect  the  island’s  labour  force. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  period  of  heavy  emigration  witnessed 
the  first  attempt  to  control  immigration.  The  Immigration  of  Paupers  (Pre¬ 
vention)  Act  of  October,  1909,  gave  the  Harbour  Master  power  to  ascertain 
“the  physical,  mental  and  pecuniary  condition  of  every  second  and  third 
class  passenger”  of  steamships  entering  the  island,  and  of  “every  passenger” 
of  sailing  vessels.  The  object  of  this  act  was  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  persons  who  might  bec-ome  charges  on  the  island.  Any  person  landing 
from  a  ship  could  be  dejwrted  if  the  Harbour  Master  was  convinced  that 
he  lacked  the  means  of  providing  for  his  own  support. 

Between  1911  and  1921  emigration  continued  at  a  rate  lower  than  that 
prev’ailing  in  the  preceding  decade  of  record  emigration,  but  still  remained 
sufficient  to  ensure  a  decline  in  the  population.  Emigration  to  the  Canal 
Zone  ceased  with  the  completion  of  the  canal  in  1914.  But  the  emigrants 
who  settled  there  continued  to  remit  money  to  their  relatives  and  friends 
in  Barbados.  This  period  also  witnessed  an  increasing  movement  towards 
the  United  States,  which  by  1921  was  probably  absorbing  most  of  the 
emigrants  from  the  island.  Up  to  1921  emigration  provided  an  immediate 
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and  powerful  solution  to  the  problem  of  over-population,  and  this  year  can 
conveniently  be  taken  as  marking  the  end  of  an  important  phase  in  the 
demographic  history  of  the  island,  one  which  began  60  years  before  and 
which  drew  to  a  close  only  after  having  efiected  striking  reductions  in  the 
population  of  the  island  and  having  left  lasting  effects  on  the  sex  and  age 

composition  of  its  population,  which  are  only  now  being  fully  effaced.  ’ 

The  years  after  1921,  with  which  we  are  not  here  c'oncemed,  marked  f 
the  opening  of  a  new  and  more  critical  phase  in  the  demographic  position 
of  the  island.  Without  ax’enues  of  emigration  such  as  Panama,  and  with 
restrictions  to  emigration  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  the  rate  of 

emigration  declined  steeply.  Indeed  the  intercensal  period  1921-46  showed  ^ 

a  reversal  of  the  direction  of  migration  balance  which  had  been  evident 
since  1861,  for  there  was  a  net  immigration  of  over  2,000.  Another  important 
feature  of  this  period  w'as  the  steadv  declines  in  mortality,  which  have 
resulted  in  increasing  rates  of  population  growth.  If  therefore  there  are  no 
prospects  of  renewed  emigration  in  the  future,  new  approaches  to  the  < 
problem  of  growing  population  pressure  on  resources  are  required. 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Movement 

Despite  the  influence  of  emigration  on  [Xipulation  growth  anrl  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  Barbados,  it  was  not  until  1903  that  any  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  records  of  migration.  Before  this  date  the  only  official 
records  of  migration  were  the  registrations  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Emigration  for  1873-77  and  the  numbers  receiving  Government  assistance 
under  the  various  schemes  for  promoting  emigration**.  All  these  records  ; 
are  inadequate  guides  to  the  volume  of  migration.  A  circidar  letter  datetl  | 
23  Februar)',  1903,  instructed  the  Harbour  Master  to  prepare  Annual  Re¬ 
ports,  and  these  contain  the  first  regular  official  recxirds  of  the  mo\’e- 
ments(9**)  But  these  also  are  of  no  use  for  the  period  under  study;  for 
the  vears  under  review  their  only  merit  lies  in  the  fragmentary  returns 
they  provide  up  to  1915  of  savings  brought  back  by  returning  emigrants. 
The  system  of  vital  registration  introduced  in  1891  makes  jxissible  an 
assessment  of  net  migration  after  this  date,  but  for  earlier  periods  estimates 
based  on  census  data  and  assumed  rates  of  mortalit)'  must  be  used.  l 

Immigration  of  West  Indian  labourers  into  British  Guiana  began  in  1835. 
From  that  year  to  1846  more  than  11,000  West  Indians  entered  that  colony'*. 
British  Guiana  planters  early  expressed  a  preference  for  Barbadian  workers 
and  most  of  their  efforts  to  secure  West  Indian  labourers  were  centred  in 
Barbados,  which  according  to  the  fragmentary'  records  available  supplied 
most  of  these  immigrants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  centre  of  immigra- 

•Numbers  of  emigrants  from  Barbados  entering  British  Guiana  under  bounty  schemes  are  given 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Agent  General,  British  Guiana;  but  records  of  those  entering 
at  their  own  expense  are  not  availalile.  There  are  no  records  of  emigrants  who  returned  to 
Barbados. 

bRecords  of  these  early  mcn-ements,  all  incomplete,  are  conflicting.  These  conflicts  arise  in 
■part  at  least  because  .some  sources  include  free  labour  and  others  do  not  (See  10b)  and  (lOf). 
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tion  at  this  time,  Trinidad,  relied  to  a  smaller  degree  on  Barbados  for 
labour.  Thus  of  3,700  West  Indians  introduced  at  Government  expense  into 
Trinidad  between  1839  and  1841  only  150  came  from  Barbados.  But  as  the 
total  recorded  immigration  of  West  Indians  into  Trinidad  between  1839  and 
1845  exceeded  10,000,  appreciable  numbers  from  Barbados  must  have  been 
involved.('i0*’,  lOf,  10^)  Evidently  up  to  1844  Barbados  was  an  area  of  strong 
emigration  though  no  accurate  estimates  of  the  numbers  involved  can  be 
given. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  migration  statistics  indicate  that  after  1846 
emigration  ceased*.  Though  the  Governor’s  criticism  of  the  1844  census 
cannot  be  ignored,  it  still  seems  that  the  high  rate  of  population  growth 
during  1844-51  fully  confirms  the  absence  of  large  scale  emigration’’.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence  of  appreciable  emigration  during  1851-61.  The  relatively 
high  annual  rate  of  growth  (1.17%)  again  emphasises  the  absence  of  such 
movements.  But  as  this  rate  of  growth  was  influenced  by  the  epidemic  of 
cholera  of  1854  the  effects  of  this  outbreak  should  be  considered.  The  claim 
that  as  a  result  of  this  epidemic  20,000  persons  perished  in  1854  is  unaccept- 
ah\e^.(  10^)  Here  as  in  the  case  of  Jamaica  there  is  evidence  that  accounts  of 
mortality  caused  by  cholera  were  largely  overstated.  A  loss  of  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Barbados  would  have  made  an  intercensal  increase  of 
twelve  per  cent  impossible  and  would  have  had  grave  economic  consequences. 
But  the  production  of  sugar  did  not  sensibly  diminish  during  the  year  of 
ihe  epidemic,  and  the  average  rate  of  population  increase  between  1851  and 
1861  was  the  second  highest  ever  recorded  for  the  island.  The  fact  that, 
despite  the  cholera  epidemic,  the  population  increased  by  twelve  per  cent 
between  1851  and  1861  led  Governor  Walker  to  remark:  “When  with  this 
large  percentage  is  associated  the  fact  that  nearly  20,000  people  were  in 
Ihe  interval  taken  away  by  cholera,  the  increase  is  beyond  all  belief,  and 
fully  justifies  the  suspicions  which  were  entertained  at  that  time  that  the 
returns  of  1851  were  very  imperfect.”  (10^)  But  it  seems  more  reasonable 
to  dispute  the  reliability  of  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  deaths,  since,  in 
the  absence  of  any  system  of  death  registration,  the  number  advanced  would 
be  no  more  than  a  guess. 

Large  scale  emigration  began  in  1863  when  the  Government  sanctioned 
emigration  in  order  to  relieve  the  distress  brought  about  by  the  prolonged 
drought.  According  to  Governor  Rawson,  the  following  emigration  is  known 
to  have  taken  place:(9**) 

•It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Daniel  Hart  (7)  recorded  an  immigration  of  14,400  from  neigh¬ 
bouring  colonies  into  Triiddad  between  1845  and  1850,  But  Hart’s  migration  estimates  are  in 
general  very  unreliable. 

bDiscussing  the  1844  census  the  Governor  of  Barbados  claimed  that  “in  consequence  of  the 
mode  of  taking  the  census  not  being  sufficiently  searching  and  rigid  the  returns  .  .  .  fall  short 
of  the  number  by  some  thousands”.  His  reasons  for  this  claim  are  not  convincingly  developed, 
though  some  under-enumeration  might  have  been  involved  (lOd). 

cDespite  the  acceptance  of  this  estimate  of  deaths  by  Governor  Rawson,  (9**),  its  unreliability 
is  manifest  from  his  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  made. 
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To  British  Guiana  (1863—70) .  9,814 

To  Dutch  Guiana  (1863—70) .  1,495 

To  St.  Croix  (1863)  .  3,500 

To  Antigua  ( 1863—66 ) .  999“ 

Total  15,808 


Rawson  also  tried  to  estimate  the  unrecorded  emigration  to  Trinidad,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia,  stating:  “To  this  [15,808]  may  be 
added  a  large  proportion  of  numbers  recorded  as  existing  in  other  neighbour¬ 
ing  colonies  at  recent  censuses  in  each.”  Presumably  these  numbers,  which 
total  6,900,  are  taken,  to  indicate  natives  of  Barbados  resident  in  nearby 
colonies,  though  this  is  not  explicitly  stated.  By  taking  2/3  of  these  he  arrives 
at  an  additional  emigration  of  4,600,  thus  putting  the  total  emigration  during 
the  period  1861-71  at  about  20,400.  It  also  appears  that  small  movements 
took  place  to  other  colonies  such  as  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Jamaica  and  British 
Honduras,  but  Rawson  made  no  estimate  of  these**. 

Not  until  1861  did  census  Reports  present  adequate  data  on  age  distribution 
of  the  population  and  therefore  these  sources  cannot  be  used  to  obtain 
estimates  of  net  migratory  movements  before  that  date.  The  age  distributions 
given  after  1861  make  possible  the  preparation  of  rough  estimates  of  net 
migration  up  to  1891.  The  method  is  to  assume  that  had  there  been  no 
emigration  during  a  given  intercensal  period  the  population  at  the  end  of 
the  period  would  be  the  population  at  the  opening  of  the  period,  less  the 
deaths  occurring  among  them  during  the  period,  plus  the  survivors  of  those 
children  born  during  the  same  period.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  inter¬ 
censal  period  1861-71,  by  estimating  the  number  of  the  population 
enumerated  at  the  1861  census  who  would  survive  to  1871,  we  obtain  an 
estimate  of  the  population  over  10  that  would  have  resulted  had  there  been 
no  emigration  during  the  intercensal  years.  The  difference  between  the 
estimated  population  over  10  and  the  corresponding  census  population  at 
1871  gives  a  measure  of  the  net  emigration,  on  the  assumption  that  migration 
did  not  to  any  significant  degree  involve  the  population  under  10.  In  advanc¬ 
ing  the  population  from  one  census  date  to  the  next,  the  population  at  each 
10-year  age  group  is  multiplied  by  an  appropriate  survival  ratio: 

JOViO^x— iO. 

As  no  life  tables  for  Barbados  are  available  for  periods  prior  to  1910-12, 
and  as  mortality  at  this  date  was  presumably  more  favourable  than  that  in 
the  period  1861-91,  the  mortality  shown  by  the  Trinidad  population 
(1890-92),  which  is  higher  than  that  shown  by  Barbados  in  1910-12,  has 
been  used  as  the  basis  of  these  estimates.  However,  because  of  the  exception- 

aThe  1871  Census  Report  of  Antigua  gives  the  total  immigration  from  Barbados  between  1861 
and  1871  as  811. 

bln  1866  the  British  Honduras  Company  obtained  labour  from  Barbados,  but  the  movement 
“did  not  come  within  the  protection  of  the  immigration  law”,  and  the  numbers  involved  are 
not  known.  See  (17b). 
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ally  high  infant  mortality  revealed  in  all  available  mortality  data  of  Barbados, 
modifications  in  the  case  of  the  survival  ratios  applicable  to  the  age  group 
under  10  have  been  made.  To  obtain  survivors  of  this  age  group  among  the 
I  population  of  1861  a  survival  ratio  (10'‘10/10'‘0)  is  obtained  from  life  tables 

for  British  Guiana  (1890-92),  which  show  extremely  high  mortality  under 

■  5  years  of  age.  On  the  assumption  that  some  reduction  in  infant  mortality 

took  place  in  subsequent  years  a  slightly  higher  survival  ratio  is  applied  to 

the  age  group  under  10  in  1871  and  1881.  This  ratio  is  the  mean  of  the  two 
shown  by  life  tables  for  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  in  1890-92. 

As  a  system  of  vital  registration  was  introduced  in  1891,  estimates  of  the 
net  migration  movements  for  1891-1911  and  1911-21  are  taken  as  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  intercensal  increases  and  the  recorded  natural  increases. 

On  the  basis  of  the  methods  outlined,  the  following  estimates  of  net  outward 
movements  from  Barbados  are  obtained: 


Period 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1861-71 

7,500 

2,600 

10,100 

1871-81 

7,600 

3,400 

11,000 

1881-91 

6,700 

1,600 

8,300 

1891-1911 

33,500 

16,200 

49,700 

1911-21 

13,700 

10,700 

24,400 

Total 

69,000 

34,500 

103,500 

[  Between  1861  and  1871  net  emigration  amounted  to  about  10,000.  It 
I  increased  slightly  in  the  following  intercensal  period  to  reach  11,000.  Falling 
demand  for  Barbadian  labour  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  in  the  1880’s 
brought  about  a  reduction  in  net  emigration,  which  during  the  period  1881-91 
.  stood  at  about  8,000.  It  is  probable  that  as  no  important  emigration  outlets 

j  opened  before  1904  the  net  outward  movement  continued  at  about  800  per 

year  between  1891  and  1901.  The  decade  1901-10  represents  the  zenith  of 
the  movement  from  the  island;  the  net  outward  movement  probably  exceeded 
40,000.  Following  the  completion  of  work  on  the  Panama  Ganal  in  1914, 
emigration  declined,  though  considerable  numbers  were  still  emigrating, 
mainly  to  the  United  States.  Over  the  whole  60  year  period  following  1861 
the  net  emigration  from  Barbados  amounted  to  104,000,  of  which  probably 
65,000  took  place  during  the  years  1901-21. 

Of  interest  is  the  high  proportion  of  males  in  this  outward  movement. 
Males  accounted  for  nearly  seventy  per  cent  of  the  total  net  emigration  in¬ 
volved.  During  the  period  1881-91  the  proportion  of  males  was  as  high  as 
81  per  cent.  In  the  twentieth  century  a  larger  proportion  of  females  appeared, 
and  between  1911  and  1921  forty-four  per  cent  of  the  population  loss  was 
\  due  to  emigration  of  females. 

The  extent  to  which  emigration  reduced  population  growth  is  effectively 
I  demonstrated  by  the  rate  of  emigration  from  the  island,  that  is  the  annual 
j  percentage  rate  obtained  by  relating  the  net  emigration  during  an  intercensal 
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period  to  the  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  (see  Table  3).  This 
rate  amounted  to  0.7%  between  1861  and  1881.  The  reduced  scale  of 
emigration  in  the  period  1881-91  brought  about  by  the  fall  in  the  demand  for 
labour  in  the  neighbouring  colonies  reduced  the  rate  of  net  emigration  to 
0.5%”.  The  greatly  stimulated  outward  movement  ushered  in  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Panama  Canal  forced  the  rate  of  emigration  up  to  1.6%  during 
the  years  1891-1911,  that  is  to  a  level  three  times  as  high  as  in  the  preceding 
ii?tercensal  period.  A  slight  decline  in  the  rate  was  noted  between  1911  and 
1921  when  it  fell  to  1.5%.  The  fact  that  up  to  1891  the  rates  of  net  emigration 
exceeded  the  rates  of  intercensal  increase,  while  after  1891  the  rates  of 
emigration  were  of  such  magnitude  as  to  induce  considerable  rates  of  popu¬ 
lation  decrease,  shows  conclusively  to  what  extent  population  gro^vth  in  the 
island  was  dominated  by  emigration  between  the  years  1861  and  1921. 

In  view  of  the  return  of  many  who  emigrated  from  Barbados  the  total 
( gross )  outward  movement  up  to  1921  exceeded  the  estimated  net  emigration 
of  104,000.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  projxjrtion  that  returned.  The 
migration  records  of  the  Superintendent  of  Emigration  iure,  as  already 
indicated,  veiy'  unreliable.  They  do  not  cover  immigrants  introduced  under 
bounties  into  British  Guiana  and  differ  widely  from  the  records  of  immigration 
into  Trinidad  published  by  the  Protector  of  Immigrants  of  that  colony  (the 
latter  are  also  of  questionable  value).  The  inaccuracy  of  the  records  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Immigration  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  show  a  sub¬ 
stantial  net  inward  movement:  10,000  immigrants  as  against  5,300  emigrants. 
Doubtless  the  proportion  of  emigrants  returning  varied  with  their  destination. 
For  instance  some  of  the  migration  to  Trinidad  might  have  been  of  a  seasonal 
nature,  involving  the  entry  at  reaping  time  of  agricultural  labourers  who 
later  returned  to  Barbados.  On  the  other  hand  emigration  to  British  Guiana, 
because  of  the  greater  distance  involved  and  the  entirely  different  conditions 
of  emigration,  was  probably  on  a  permanent  basis.  If  we  arbitrarily  assume 
that  the  proportion  of  emigrants  returning  to  Barbados  was  about  one  in 
three,  the  gross  emigration  from  the  island  during  1861-1921  amounted  to 
about  150,000®.  If  this  is  accepted  it  means  that  within  the  60  years  following 
1861  the  total  outward  movement  nearly  equalled  the  population  at  that 
year. 

Another  aspect  of  emigration  quantitative  estimates  for  which  are  desirable 
is  the  relative  imjxjrtance  of  the  various  places  that  absorbed  these  emigrants. 
Here  again  there  is  little  information  on  the  subject.  But  a  study  of  the 
movement  suggests  that  the  following  percentages  of  net  emigration  to 
neighbouring  colonies  (mainly  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad)  are  reasonable: 


1860-71 .  90 

1871-81 .  85 

1881-91 .  85 

1891-1911 .  35 

1911-21 .  30 


s>In  recent  years  the  number  of  natives  of  Barbados  resident  in  Trinidad  have  been  as  follows: 
18,800  in  1901,  19,900  in  1911  and  16,700  in  1921,  representing  respectively  6.9  per  cent, 
6.0  per  cent  and  4.6  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  British  Guiana  censuses  give  only  the 
numbers  bom  in  all  West  Indian  islands.  These  were  at  a  maximum  in  1891.  when  the  number 
stood  at  21,000  or  7.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
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On  these  assumptions  about  50,000  of  the  104,000  persons  who  settletl  outside 
Barbados  between  1861  and  1921,  went  to  one  or  other  of  the  neighbouring 
colonies. 

The  Effects  of  Emigration 

Striking  reduction  in  the  rate  of  population  growth  is  not  necessarily  a 
concomitant  of  emigration.  But,  with  the  low  rates  of  natural  increase  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Barbados  before  1921,  emigration,  involving  annually  between  0.5% 
and  1.6?  of  the  island’s  j^xipulation  over  a  period  of  60  years,  sufficed  to 
induce  drastic  declines  in  rates  of  increase.  In  fact  the  strictly  demographic 
effects  of  emigration  were  far-reaching. 

But  for  this  outward  movement  the  island  wouhl  have  already  attained 
a  stage  of  disastrous  overcrowding.  If  for  instance  the  rate  of  growtli  of  1.17? 
a  veiu-  had  continued  unchanged  by  emigration  since  1851  the  [xjpulation 
of  tlie  island  \\ould  have  amounted  to  410,000  by  1946,  that  is  the  densitv’ 
would  have  been  2,500  per  square  mile.  But  as  a  result  of  emigration  much 
lower  rates  of  annual  increase  prevailed  and  the  population  increased  slowly 
to  182,900  in  1891.  The  greater  emigration  after  1891  produced  a  decline 
in  the  population  to  172,.300  in  1911,  the  annual  rate  of  decrease  bet^veen 
1891  and  1921  being  0.29?.  (See  Table  3.)  Still  greater  was  the  rate  of 
decrease  in  the  period  1911-21  (0.9.5?)  and  by  1921  the  population  had 
fallen  to  1.56,800,  only  4,000  more  than  it  was  at  the  c-ommencement  of  the 
period  of  emigration.  (The  very  severe  mortality  during  the  years  1918-23 
also  contributed  to  this  marked  decline  between  1911  and  1921.) 

The  extent  to  which  emigration  controlled  the  pressure  of  population  is 
reflected  in  the  changing  popidation  densities  between  1844  and  1921.  The 
number  of  persons  per  square  mile  at  each  census  is  as  follows: 


1844 . 

.  740 

ia5i . 

.  820 

1861 . 

.  920 

1871 . 

.  980 

1881 . 

.  I,a30 

1891 . 

.  1,100 

1911 . 

.  1,040 

1921 . 

.  940 

The  density  increased  steadily  up  to  1861,  and  more  slowlv  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  emigration.  The  effects  of  heavy  emigration  after  1904  are 
seen  in  the  reduction  of  the  population  densitx'  to  1,040  in  1911  and  to  940 
in  1921.  Bv  the  latter  date  the  densitx’  had  been  lowered  to  the  level  that 
prevailed  during  the  years  1861-71.  At  present  the  densitx’  is  nearly  1,400 
persons  per  square  mile,  and  this,  in  terms  of  cultivable  land,  means  that 
there  is  only  0.35  acre  per  head  of  the  population.  This  is  of  especial  sig¬ 
nificance  in  view  of  the  high  rate  of  natural  increase,  nearly  t\\’o  j)er  cent  per 
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year.  The  implication  of  high  density  and  high  rates  of  natural  increase  is 
revealed  in  the  fact  that  the  annual  increment  to  the  population  through 
natural  increase  (4,300)  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  5  persons  to  every 
100  acres  of  cultivable  land  in  the  island. 

The  effects  of  emigration  on  the  structure  of  the  population  are  also 
notable.  Most  significant  was  the  effect  on  the  sex  ratio  (males  per  1,000 
females).  As  emigration  was  highly  sex  selective  females  exceeded  males  to 
a  high  degree  in  the  population,  as  the  following  sex  ratios  show*: 


1844 . 

.  846 

1851 . 

.  845 

1861 . 

.  849 

1871 . 

.  822 

1881 . 

.  811 

1891 . 

.  801 

1911 . 

.  690 

1921 . 

.  675 

During  the  period  1844-61  when  emigration  was  at  a  minimum  the  sex  com¬ 
position  of  the  population  remained  almost  unchanged.  The  commencement 
of  emigration  after  1861  reduced  the  sex  ratio  steadily;  the  fall  was  especially 
marked  after  1891  and  by  1921  the  sex  ratio  was  down  to  675. 

The  resulting  female-dominated  society  showed  many  distinctive  social 
relations.  The  two  most  important  of  these,  reflected  in  the  fields  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  family  forms,  are  illustrated  here. 

Closely  paralleling  the  movements  in  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
island’s  population  were  the  changes  in  size  and  composition  of  its  labour 
force.  'The  most  marked  feature  of  the  labour  force  during  the  years  of  heavy 
emigration  was  the  extent  of  female  participation.  Females  greatly  out¬ 
numbered  males  in  the  gainfully  occupied  population  as  the  following  show: 


Year 

Number'in  Labour  Force  Sex  Ratio  in  Labour  Force 

1851 

62,800 

_ 

1861 

85,000 

828 

1871 

91,500 

783 

1881 

93,900 

729 

1891 

104,500 

756 

1911 

100,600 

623 

1921 

94,600 

629 

In  the  period 

1851-61  when  little  emigration  took  place 

there  occurred  an 

impressive  growth  in  the  number  gainfully  employed,  from  62,800  to  85,000. 
Thereafter  it  increased  slowly  and  irregularly  to  a  maximum  of  104,500  in 


•The  ratios  for  1861  onwards  are  for  the  population  excluding  soldiers  and  their  wives. 
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1891.  After  this  date  it  declined  and  by  1921  was  down  to  94,600,  or  slightly 
more  than  the  number  returned  at  1881.  The  growing  participation  of 
females  is  evident  in  the  falling  sex  ratio,  which  by  1921  was  down  to  629. 
It  would  be  an  over-simplification  to  ascribe  all  movements  in  the  labour 
force  to  emigration,  but  the  declining  proportion  of  males  made  a  growing 
participation  of  females  inevitable.  So  many  females  found  themselves  heads 
of  family  units  of  one  form  or  another  that  they  had  to  seek  some  form  of 
employment  in  order  to  support  themselves  and  their  children.  A  significant 
element  in  this  situation  was  the  large  proportion  of  females  who  engaged 
in  domestic  service,  which  was  second  only  to  agriculture  as  a  field  of 
female  activity. 

Generally  the  movements  in  size  and  composition  of  the  agricultural  labour 
force  followed  those  outlined  for  the  total  labour  force,  as  appears  from 


the  following: 

Year 

’Numbers  engaged  in  Agriculture 

Sex  B 

1851 

36,700 

— 

1861 

44,700 

895 

1871 

44,100 

868 

1881 

44,600 

845 

1891 

45,000 

820 

1911 

37,700 

700 

1921 

34,200 

669 

Between  1861  and  1891  the  numbers  engaged  in  agriculture  remained  very 
steady,  about  45,000.  The  reduction  during  the  period  of  rising  emigration 
is  notable.  Though  both  sexes  reflect  this  decline  after  1891,  it  was  much 
more  marked  among  the  males.  Males  in  agriculture  remained  almost  un¬ 
changed  between  1861  and  1891,  ranging  from  21,100  to  20,300.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  augmented  emigration,  coupled  no  doubt  with  other  factors  such 
as  incTeasing  efficiency  in  agriculture  and  the  concomitant  reduction  in 
demand  for  labour,  brought  about  marked  declines  in  the  number  of  males, 
which  by  1921  was  down  to  13,700.  The  number  of  females  in  agriculture 
changed  much  less.  Between  1861  and  1891  it  hardly  changed,  re¬ 
maining  throughout  the  period  at  about  24,000.  The  decline  after  1891  was 
much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  males,  from  24,700  to  22,200  in  1911 
and  to  20,500  in  1921.  Thus  sex-selective  emigration  heavily  influenced  the 
size  and  composition  of  the  agricultural  labour  force. 

A  question  which  at  once  suggests  itself  is  whether  emigration,  as  was  at 
times  alleged  by  the  planters,  had  any  adverse  effects  on  the  output  of  the 
island’s  staple  crop,  sugar.  The  average  annual  output  for  each  5-year  period 
centering  on  the  census  dates  together  with  the  output  per  worker  engaged 
in  agriculture  are  as  follows: 
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Census  Year 

Tons  Sugar  Produced 

Tons  Sugar  Produced 
per  Worker  in  Agrieulture 

1851 

29,200 

0.80 

1.861 

33,800 

0.76 

1871 

a5,ooo 

0.79 

1881 

47,400 

1.06 

1891 

57,300 

1.27 

1911 

24,900 

0.66 

1921 

53,500 

1.56 

Thus  the  output  of  sugar  increased  steadily  from  29,000  in  1851  to  57,000  in 
1891,  despite  appreciable  emigration  during  this  period.  The  sharp  fall  to 
25,000  in  1911  coincided  with  the  expanded  einigraHon  during  these  years. 
But  this  decline  was  due  primarily  to  conditions  in  the  world  sugar  market. 
Actually  bet\\'een  1901  and  1920  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the 
introduction  of  new  varieties  of  cane  and  in  the  application  of  new  cultivaHon 
methods.('20)  And  the  decline  in  sugar  outjmt  was  to  some  extent  offset  In- 
increased  production  of  molasses.  There  had  also  been  a  stead\-  increase  in 
out|mt  per  worker  up  to  1891.  The  notable  decline  in  1911  was  apparently 
associated  to  some  degree  with  increased  employrntmt  of  females,  but  here 
again  the  dominant  factor  was  unfavourable  world  conditions. 

As  the  disparitx-  between  the  sexes  was  most  pronounced  in  the  jwpulation 
of  marriageable  age,  its  effects  on  marriage  habits  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
very  low  sex  ratios  probably  c'ontributcd  much  to  the  institution  of  lou' 
marriage  rates.  Sex  ratios  in  the  age  group  20-59  are  as  follow's: 


1861  . 

.  781 

1871  . 

.  707 

1881  . 

.  673 

1891  . 

.  666 

1911  . 

.  5a3 

1921  . 

.  502 

In  so  far  as  sex  composition  influences  rates  of  mating,  these  show  that  the 
chances  of  contracting  unions,  particularly  after  1911,  were  small.  With 
b\’ice  as  many  females  as  males  of  marriageable  age,  high  rates  of  marriage 
were  a  statistical  impossibilih'.  Actually,  since  the  average  age  at  marriage 
among  males  is  about  5  years  higher  than  the  corresponding  female  age, 
and  as  both  sexes  show  unusually  high  average  ages  at  marriage,  these  sex 
ratios,  in  so  far  as  thev  throw  light  on  the  chances  of  marriage,  overstate 
the  chances  of  females  marrying.  During  the  years  1911-21,  x\’hcn  the  effects 
of  emigration  were  most  mark^,  the  ratio  of  males  aged  20-54  to  females 
aged  15-49  was  only  437, 

Further  consideration  of  this  sex  composition  raises  the  question  whether 
it  has  affected  fertility  in  any  way.  This  problem  is  not  fully  discussed  here, 
but  a  few  possible  consequences  of  the  great  surplus  of  females  xniH  be 
noted.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  absence  of  unrestricted  promiscuity,  it  was 
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difficult  for  women  to  establish  unions  (in  marriage  or  otherwise),  and  that 
many  unions  that  were  established  were  terminated  before  the  women  com¬ 
pleted  the  childbearing  span  by  the  untimely  emigration  of  the  males.  (The 
prevalence  of  family  unions  of  an  unstable  nature  greatly  facilitated  sex- 
selective  emigration.)  This  meant  that  the  number  of  women  at  risk  of 

I  childbearing  was  lower  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  a 
higher  proportion  of  males  in  the  population,  and  also  that  in  many  cases 
:  the  period  of  exposure  was  curtailed  by  the  emigration  of  the  male.  These 

tw'O  factors  suggest  that  emigration  tended  to  depress  fertility.  In  other  words, 
a.s  the  proportion  of  females  of  childbearing  age  increased,  fertility  tended 
to  decline.  Some  slight  evidence  of  comparatively  low  fertility’  is  available, 
but  the  situation  created  by  emigration  is  one  in  which  the  conflict  between 
fertility  indices  based  on  females  and  those  based  on  males  assumes  unusual 
importance.(J8) 

In  the  wider  context  of  the  demography  of  the  whole  British  Caribbean 
1  this  emigration  from  Barbados  is  also  noteworthy'.  Its  effects  on  population 
giowth  in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  are  unmistakable.  From  the  estimate 
previously  given— that  of  the  net  emigration  of  104,000  up  to  1921  about 
50,000  represent  an  addition  to  the  population  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad 
—the  contribution  to  population  growth  in  these  two  colonies  is  appreciable. 
Becorded  net  immigration  of  indentured  workers  into  the  British  Caribbean, 
none  of  which  represents  an  addition  to  the  population  of  Barbados,  was 
about  420,000.  Thus  the  contribution  of  Barbados  to  population  growth  in 
the  other  colonies  was  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  total  net  immigration 
into  the  region.  In  fact,  excluding  the  East  Indians,  who  formed  nearly 
j.  eighty  per  cent  of  the  recorded  net  immigration,  emigrants  from  Barbados 
1  contributed  more  to  population  growth  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  than 
j  emigrants  from  Africa,  Madeira  or  Ghina. 

I  From  the  economic  standpoint  the  effects  of  emigration  proved  of  the 
f  utmost  importance  for  Barbados.  The  argument  is  sometimes  advanced 

ithat  migration  involves  an  economic  loss  to  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
migrant  and  a  gain  to  the  country  in  which  he  settles.(8)  On  this  \iew,  the 
I  emigrant  represents  a  valuable  capital  asset,  whose  rearing  involves  a  con- 
I  siderable  investment  of  both  private  and  public  capital,  and  whose  departure 
I  from  the  country  before  he  has  contributed  to  its  economic  activity  constitutes 
an  appreciable  loss  to  the  country  and  a  corresjxjnding  gain  to  the  country' 

(that  receives  him.  In  so  far  as  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  are  concerned, 
immigiation  from  Barbados  (and  indeed  from  all  sources)  proved  an  un¬ 
doubted  gain  as  it  provided  them  with  regular  supplies  of  adult  workers,  the 
expense  of  whose  rearing  they  did  not  have  to  bear.  Under  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions  of  severe  mortality  and  the  consequent  small  proportion  of  children 
surviving  to  working  age,  a  considerable  advantage  accrued  to  these  colonies 
from  die  steady  supplies  of  cheap  labour  thus  made  available  to  them.  It  is 
I  doubtful  however  whether  emigration  constituted  in  any  sense  an  economic 
loss  to  Barbados,  as  even  the  planters  themselves  eventually  came  to  realise. 
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In  conditions  of  such  overcrowding  it  was  not  always  easy  to  find  employment 
for  the  “surplus”  population,  which  therefore  constituted  an  appreciable 
drain  on  public  funds,  as  only  by  poor  relief  could  such  unemployed  groups 
be  supported.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  absence  of  emigration  the  amount  spent 
on  poor  relief,  far  from  remaining  so  remarkably  steady  from  1891  to  1910, 
would  have  risen  sharply®. 

But  apart  from  these  indirect  effects  of  emigration,  there  were  direct 
economic  effects  of  very  great  importance.  Considerable  economic  advantages 
accrued  as  a  result  of  the  sums  of  money  emigrants  remitted  to  the  island. 
In  view  of  the  efforts  made,  notably  in  1^9  and  1885,  to  compel  prospective 
emigrants  to  provide  for  the  support  of  dependants  before  their  departure, 
it  is  ironical  that  they  contributed  so  substantially  to  the  support  of  the  island 
as  a  whole.  In  the  light  of  these  contributions  emigration  appears  as  a  valuable 
foreign  investment  rather  than  as  a  loss  to  the  island.  Though  only  very 
limited  information  on  these  remittances  are  available,  it  is  evident  that  they 
attained  sizeable  proportions.  Indeed  it  has  been  estimated  that  during  the 
zenith  of  the  movement,  1904-20,  these  remittances  were  sufficient  to  pay  for 
between  one  tenth  and  one  fifth  of  the  annual  imports  of  the  island.^.^) 

It  is  usual  to  consider  the  remittances  through  the  post  office  (by  means 
of  money  orders)  as  providing  an  index  of  the  transfers  made  by  emigrants 
to  Barbados.  Though  the  only  index  available,  it  represents  only  a  part  of 
the  money  transferred.  There  were  in  addition,  remittances  through  banks, 
remittances  made  in  registered  letters,  and  transfers  reaching  the  island  in 
the  form  of  merchandise  sent  by  emigrants.  Moreover,  nearly  every  returning 
emigrant  brought  back  some  savings  with  him.  Despite  the  limitations  of  the 
available  data,  some  rough  estimates  of  the  total  values  of  these  remittances 
can  be  arrived  at. 

Complete  records  of  money  orders  paid  at  the  post  office  are  not  available 
before  1900.  The  number  of  orders  paid  and  their  values  at  quinquennial  in¬ 
tervals  from  1865  to  1900  have  been  given  ( see  Table  4 )  and  thus  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  preparation  of  a  rough  estimate  of  total  remittances  by  these  means  in 
the  nineteenth  century.fi  6)  By  approximate  integration  it  appears  that  total 
remittances  between  1865  and  1900  amounted  to  about  £285,000,  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  this  reaching  Barbados  after  1885.  Of  particular  interest 
L:  the  extremely  rapid  increase  in  remittances  per  year.  The  amount  remitted 
in  1900  (£27,809)  is  about  100  times  the  amount  remitted  35  years  earlier. 
Also  of  note  is  the  fact  that  this  rapid  increase  in  remittances  was  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  any  increase  in  the  value  of  the  average  order,  which  in  fact 
tended  to  decline  towards  the  end  of  the  period.  Most  of  this  money  came 
from  emigrants  to  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad.  In  view  of  the  substantial 
numbers  of  emigrants  who  ultimately  returned  to  Barbados  with  accumulated 
savings  and  the  remittances  made  by  other  means,  the  estimate  of  £285,000 
does  not  indicate  the  full  value  of  the  economic  advantages  of  emigration. 

•The  average  amount  spent  on  poor  relief  during  the  years  1891-1910  was  £  17,069, 
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It  is  probably  conservative  to  estimate  all  other  remittances  as  amounting  to 
about  one  quarter  of  the  money  order  remittances.  This  means  that  the  total 
money  earned  by  emigrants  abroad  and  accruing  to  Barbados  during  the 
40  years  after  1861  was  about  £355,000  or  about  £9,000  per  year. 

Table  5  summarises  the  remittances  made  by  money  order  after  1900.  Only 
payments  from  territories  to  which  Barbadians  are  known  to  have  emigrated 
for  work  are  included  here.  In  1901-10  £549,100  were  remitted  to  the  island 
by  money  order,  the  most  important  source  being  Panama,  which  during  the 
years  1906-10  supplied  £245,000.  Though  emigration  to  the  British  Caribbean 
had  decUned  remittances  from  this  source  were  still  considerable,  being 
£171,300  or  31%  of  the  total.  From  the  United  States,  then  assuming  prom¬ 
inence  as  an  outlet  for  the  island’s  surplus  population,  came  £116,000. 
During  the  decade  1911-20  total  remittances  increased  to  £821,600.  Mainly 
responsible  for  this  striking  increase  were  the  amounts  received  from  the 
United  States,  which  were  more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  the  preceding 
decade.  During  the  years  1918-20  remittances  from  the  United  States  attained 
very  large  dimensions,  nearly  £200,000  being  received  in  these  three  years. 
Remittances  from  Canada  also  rose  sharply,  being  £64,700,  or  more  than 
three  times  the  value  of  those  received  in  1901-10.  On  the  other  hand,  after 
the  completion  of  the  Canal  remittances  from  Panama  (“Panama  money”,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called)  declined  in  importance,  the  sum  received  in  1920 
being  only  one  seventh  of  that  received  in  1913.  Total  transfers  from  this 
area  in  1911-20  were  £300,500.  The  decline  in  the  importance  of  emigration 
to  the  British  colonies  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  only  £105,200  were 
received  from  them  during  the  10  years  after  1910. 

Estimates  of  transfers  of  money  by  other  means  after  1900  must  rest  on 
some  fragmentary  information  on  the  sums  brought  back  by  returning 
emigrants.  The  Harbour  Master  reported  that  during  the  years  1906-10  13,002 
emigrants  returned  from  Panama,  bringing  with  them  £102,456.(15)  Thus 
each  returning  emigrant  brought  back  about  £8  and  the  average  annual 
amount  reaching  the  colony  by  this  means  was  about  £20,000.  Again,  from 
1908-10  709  emigrants  returned  from  Brazil  with  £5,205;  that  is,  transfers 
reaching  the  island  in  this  way  amounted  to  £1,700  per  year,  and  each 
emigrant  brought  back  on  the  average  £7.  Returns  from  the  Harbour  Master’s 
Reports  for  later  years  are  less  helpful.  All  that  can  be  gleaned  from  them 
i.s  that  between  the  years  1913  and  1915  the  return  of  emigrants  from  Panama 
meant  an  annual  inflow  of  money  to  the  value  of  about  £15,000.  Returns 
of  emigrants’  savings  represent  the  by-product  of  routine  enquiries  made  by 
the  Harbour  Master  and  as  admitted  in  his  Reports  are  probably  under¬ 
estimates,  as  emigrants  preferred  to  understate  their  holdings.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  average  amount  brought  back  by 
each  emigrant  returning  to  Barbados  with  the  corresponding  amounts  credited 
to  East  Indian  indentured  workers  returning  to  India  from  British  Guiana 
and  Trinidad.  For  instance,  during  the  period  1882-1914  the  East  Indian 
adult  returning  to  India  from  British  Guiana  carried  on  the  average  accumu- 
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lated  savings  of  money  and  jewelry  to  the  value  of  £.14.  Those  returning 
from  Trinidad  during  the  period  1872-1911  were  credited  with  more  than 
this— £22.  This  suggests  that  available  records  of  savings  brought  back  to 
Barbados  by  returning  emigrants  are  understatements.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  should  be  stressed  that  East  Indians  tended  to  utilise  financial  and 
government  institutions  to  transfer  wealth  only  to  a  limited  e.xtent.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  amounts  they  carried  with  them  probably  represented  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  their  accumulated  savings  than  was  the  case  among 
Barbadians  returning  to  their  native  land. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  given  by  the  Harbour  Master,  it  is  assumed 
that  during  the  period  1901-20  money  brought  into  the  island  by  returning 
emigrants  amounted  to  about  £20,000  per  year.  The  value  of  other  transfers 
ir.  the  form  of  money,  such  as  through  banks  and  in  registered  letters,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  merchandise  sent  to  the  island,  is  difficult  to  assess. 
The  wholly  arbitrary  assumption  is  made  here  that  the  value  thus  received 
by  the  island  was  half  of  that  brought  back  by  emigrants  in  the  form  of 
savings.  On  these  assumptions  Table  6  has  been  drawn  up  showing  the 
estimated  total  transfers  to  the  island  as  a  direct  result  of  emigration. 
According  to  these  estimates,  the  total  invisible  exports  to  which  emigration 
directly  gave  rise  up  to  1921  amounted  to  £2,300,000.  In  the  period  1911-20, 
when  the  colony  was  deriving  the  maximum  benefit  from  emigration,  in  the 
ec'onomic  if  not  in  the  demographic  sense,  sums  to  the  value  of  £112,000 
were  being  received  each  year.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  14  shillings  per 
head  of  the  population,  a  figure  which  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  emigration  to  the  island’s  economy.  If  we  assume  that 
about  150,000  persons  emigrated  from  Barbados  between  1861  and  1921,  it 
appears  that  the  average  contribution  per  emigrant  was  about  £16.  Tliis 
however  is  an  underestimate,  for  the  majority  of  the  emigrants,  who  left  the 
island  during  the  years  1901-20,  had  by  1921  not  completed  their  working 
life  and  presumably  continued  to  remit  money  after  1921  or  eventually  re¬ 
turned  with  substantial  savings. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  island  gained  materially  from  emigration— from 
the  reduction  in  the  population  it  produced  as  well  as  from  the  economic 
benefits  flowing  from  the  emigrants’  readiness  to  remit  or  bring  back  savings 
to  the  colony. 


Table  1.  Women'  .\ssisted  to  Emigrate  by  the  Victoria 
Emigration  Society 


Year 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

1897 

51 

18 

69 

1898 

23 

5 

28 

1899 

47 

9 

56 

1900 

58 

18 

76 

Total 

179 

50 

229 

Source;  Minutes  of  the  Barbados  House  of  Assembly,  23  March.  1897, 
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Table  2.  Persons  Assisted  Under  Section  3,  Emigration  Act,  1891,  Showing 
THE  Destination  of  the  Emigrants  and  the  Expenditihie  Involved  (1892-96) 


Destination 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

Total  1892-96 

Jamaica 

57 

52 

4 

27 

9 

149 

Trinidad 

111 

171 

85 

117 

168 

652 

British  Guiana 

5 

26 

205 

165 

141 

542 

Grenada 

- 

30 

20 

8 

4 

62 

St.  Lucia 

2 

4 

7 

3 

9 

25 

Elsewhere 

9 

4 

9 

2 

3 

27 

Total 

184 

287 

330 

322 

334 

1457 

Expenditure 
involved  (  L  ) 

262 

226 

1  285 

296 

277 

1346 

Source:  A/tnuIei  of  the  Barbados  House  of  Assembly,  23  March,  1897. 


Table  3.  Population,  Rates  of  Intercensal  Increase 
AND  Rates  of  Net  Emigration 


Census 

Year 

Census 

Population 

Annual  % 
intercensal 
rate  of  increase 

Annual  % 
rate  of  net 
emiftration 

1844 

122,198 

1851 

135,939 

1.53 

1861 

152,727 

1.17 

1871 

162,042 

0.59 

0.68 

1881 

171,860 

0.59 

0.70 

1891 

182,867 

0.62 

0.49 

1911 

172,337 

-0.29 

1.57 

1921 

156,774 

-0.95 

1.52 

Table  4.  Numbers  and  Values  of  Money  Orders  Paid  at  Five 
Yearly  Intervals,  1865-1900. 


Year 

1 

1  Xo.  of  Orders 

1  Paid 

Value  of  Orders  | 
Paid,  £ ’s  1 

Value  per 

Order  £ ’s 

1865 

78 

228 

2.9 

1870 

712 

1,177  1 

1.7 

1875 

811 

2,086  ' 

2.6 

1880  1 

871 

2,381 

2.7 

1885 

2,912 

6,695 

2.3 

1890 

7,070 

15,510 

2.2 

1895 

14,177 

24,439 

1.7 

1900 

18,151 

27,809 

1.5 

Source;  Report  on  the  Post  Office  for  the  year  1900, 
Official  Caxette,  20  August,  1901 
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Table  5.  Sources  and  Values  of  Emigrants’  Transfers  to 
Barbados  by  Money  Orders,  1901-20 


Sources 

1  Value  of  Transfers  £’s 

1901-10 

1911-20 

1901-20 

British 

Colonies 

171,315 

105,193 

276,508 

Canada 

16,084 

64,726 

80,810 

Panama 

245,433 

300,506 

545,939 

U.S.A. 

116,250 

351,153 

467,403 

Total 

.549,082 

821, .578 

1,370,660 

Source:  Rrports  on  the  Pott  Off  tee  of  Barbadot,  1901-20 


Table  6.  Estimates  of  Total  Remittances  into  Barbados  Directly 
Attributable  to  Emigration  (  £  ) 


Period 

Value  of  money 
orders  paid  in 
Barbados 

Savings  of 
returning 
emigrants 

1  Other  forms 

1  of 

i  remittances 

!  Total 

remittances 

1861-1900 

285,000 

70,000 

- 

355,000 

1901-1910 

549,000  j 

200,000 

100,000 

849,000 

1911-1920 

822,000  1 

200,000 

100,000 

1,122,000 

Total 

1,656,000  ! 

1 

470,000 

200,000 

2,326,000 
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PARENT-TEACHER  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  A  JAMAICAN  VILLAGE 


By 

Edwabd  P.  G.  Seaga 
Introduction 

The  material  on  parent-teacher  relationships  on  which  this  paper  is  based 
was  gathered  in  the  process  of  a  study  on  “Psycho-social  Aspects  of  Develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Child”  carried  out  by  the  writer  during  a  residential  survey  in  a 
Jamaican  village.  The  survey  extended  from  March  to  October,  1953. 

This  village,  or  ‘district’  as  it  is  locally  termed,  is  located  in  the  foothills 
which  border  a  sugar  plantation  less  than  30  miles  from  Kingston,  the 
capital  of  the  island.  The  viUage  will  be  denoted  hereafter  by  the  pseudonym 
“Rural  Ridge”. 

Houses  are  situated  along  the  gravel  road  which  winds  from  the  plantation 
up  into  the  hills,  as  well  as  along  the  four  foot-paths  that  branch  from  this 
road  at  right  angles.  In  most  cases,  neighbouring  homes  are  less  than  fifty 
yards  apart.  The  327  inhabitants  share  the  84  houses  of  this  communit)-. 
Homes  are  constructed  from  concrete,  cut-stone,  boards,  coconut  branches, 
twigs.  The  last  mentioned  type  of  building  is  often  daubed  with  clay.  In 
exactly  50  per  cent  of  the  households  in  which  there  was  a  co-habiting 
couple  in  residence,  concubinage  was  found  to  be  present.  22  per  cent  of 
the  residents  over  15  years  of  age  are  unable  to  read  or  write. 

The  primary  occupation  of  the  residents  is  agricultural  cultivation  on 
small  holdings,  supplemented  by  field  labour  on  the  sugar  cane  estate  during 
the  crop  season.  There  are  also  a  few  craftsmen,  such  as  carpenters,  sawyers, 
and  dressmakers,  as  well  as  three  grocers. 

Trucks  provide  transportation  between  Kingston  and  Rural  Ridge  twice 
weekly.  Two  residents  possess  radios  and  two  others  subscribe  to  the  island’s 
daily  newspaper.  No  magazines  are  available.  Two  nearby  townships,  how¬ 
ever,  provide  such  facilities  as  dry  goods  and  drug  stores,  cinemas,  postal 
service,  railroad  and  ljus  service,  dental  and  medical  clinics,  a  hospital, 
and  so  on. 

The  three  religious  groups  in  Rural  Ridge  are  Baptist  (Nominal),  Shilo 
Apostolic  Church  of  (^d,  and  Zion  Revival.  The  last  named  group  keep 
a  Balmyai'd  which  practises  faith  healing. 

School  is  held  in  the  Baptist  Church  but  the  Jamaican  Government  is 
responsible  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  for  building  and  furniture  expenses 
and  for  the  full  salaries  of  the  teachers.  The  building  is  of  concrete  con¬ 
struction  measuring  48  x  28  feet.  It  contains  no  subdivision  into  rooms. 
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Of  the  five  teachers  of  this  school,  two  are  classed  as  Al,  two  as  A3,  and 
one  is  a  probationer.®  The  school  is  classified  as  Grade  C,  whieh  means 
that  its  triennial  range  of  attendance  is  80-150  students,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  136.  Enrolment  totals  222  students,  of  which  approximately 
25  per  cent  are  residents  of  Rural  Ridge,  the  others  coming  from  neighbour¬ 
ing  villages. 

Classes  are  held  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  from  Monday  to  Thursday,  and 
until  midday  on  Fridays.  Most  of  the  teachers  also  hold  private  classes  for 
examination  candidates  from  4-6  p.m.  The  school  prepares  candidates  for 
the  Jamaica  Local  Examinations  which  are  held  annually.  These  examinations 
are  offered  on  basic,  intermediary,  and  advanced  levels.  Paper.'-  are  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 

This  article  will  discuss  only  the  relationships  between  parents  of  Rural 
Ridge  and  teachers  of  the  public  elementary  school,  which  excludes, 
therefore,  the  teacher  of  the  private  infant  school  of  the  village,  as  well  as 
the  parents  of  neighbouring  villages  whose  children  attend  the  former  school. 


The  question  of  parent-teacher  relationships  must  also  involve  the  wider 
issue  of  parental  attitudes  towards  the  educational  system,  in  which  the 
teachers  are  merely  tutors.  The  necessity  of  an  education  is  generally 
endorsed  in  Rural  Ridge,  but  with  certain  qualifications.  Firstly,  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  for  every  child  to  receive  full  scholastic  training.  The 
selection  of  those  who  are  to  receive  full  training  involves  a  consideration 
of  the  child’s  mental  capabilities  and  the  particular  occupation  for  which  he 
is  training.  Those  who  complete  the  programme,  that  is,  pass  the  third 
(advanced)  Jamaica  Local  Examination,  are  expected  to  seek  further 
training  in  the  professions  of  teaching,  nursing,  or  postal  clerkship.  These 
three  are  considered  the  most  socially  acceptable  and  financially  successful 
of  all  the  occupations  generally  available  to  the  children  of  the  village. 
Others  who  are  not  successful  in  reaching  this  point  will  seek  training  in, 
or  the  facilities  necessary  for  practising  shopkeeping,  crafts,  farming, 
higglering,  domestic  work,  or  unskilled  field  labour.  Secondly,  apart  from 
the  occupational  opportunities  offered,  the  standard  of  one’s  education  is 
instrumental  in  defining  class  status.  The  prestige  of  education  in  this 
community  is  second  only  to  the  prestige  of  wealth.  Consequently,  in  Rural 
Ridge,  education  is  primarily  endorsed  as  an  acceptable  means  for 
occupational  training  and  upward  social  mobility. 

In  contrast  to  this  general  endorsement,  however,  there  are  a  number  of 
specific  criticisms  of  various  aspects  of  the  educational  system  as  well  as 
of  its  teachers. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  a  target  for  some  minor  criticisms.  Hence, 

»A1:  completed  three  years  of  training  college  or  equivalent. 

.\3:  completed  one  year  of  training  college  or  equivalent. 

Probationer:  one  who  has  not  yet  completed  one  year  of  training  college  or  equivalent  but 
lierforms  teaching  duties. 
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although  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are  generally  endorsed  a? 
instructive  and  useful,  the  inclusion  of  relaxation  periods  such  as  playtimes, 
holidays,  or  vacations,  is  often  criticized  unless  they  are  on  a  most  limited 
scale.  This  criticism  is  always  in  a  semi-serious  manner,  however,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  one  of  more  than  minor  consequence.  The  following  extract 
from  the  writer’s  note-book  illustrates  the  point: 

“Teacher  gave  five  weeks  instead  of  the  customary  month  for  midsummer 
holidays.  The  result  was  that  a  number  of  parents  remarked  to  me,  conversation¬ 
ally:  *Ah  don’  know  why  teacher  give  dem  so  much  holiday;  better  dem  stay 
at  school  and  learn  something;  all  dem  do  now  is  romp  and  tear  up  dem 
clothes’.  Some  ev'en  complained  directly  to  the  teacher,  but  not  in  an  offensive 
manner”. 

In  comparison,  criticisms  of  the  school  syllabus  are  more  extensive.  The 
foremost  complaint  is  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  reading  texts  used  in  this 
school.  These  texts,  Caribbean  Readers,  replaced  the  older  West  Indian 
Readers  to  some  extent,  which  themselves  replaced  the  Royal  Crown  series 
With  each  new  series  there  has  been  a  greater  concentration  on  material 
from  West  Indian  culture  in  order  to  present  more  familiar  topics  to  the 
young  readers;  the  criticism  is  that  the  material  on  West  Indian  culture 
included  in  these  texts  devotes  substantial  space  to  the  exploits  of  “Anancy” 
(Spider  King  in  folk-lore  of  the  Ashanti  people),  “Brer  Mongoose”,  etc. 
The  role  of  these  tales  in  local  custom  limits  their  use  to  festive  occasions, 
formal  or  informal,  or  utilizes  them  as  bed-time  stories.  'Tlie  light-hearted 
character  they  inevitably  acquire  through  these  associations,  convinces  the 
villagers  that  they  are  unsuitable  for  the  scholastic  atmosphere.  As  one 
woman  said:  “Is  only  black  people  tek  dem  kind  of  story  serious  and  is 
why  we  so  idiot.” 

Again,  both  “Anancy”  and  “Mongoose”  are  figures  immortalized  for  their 
cunning,  which  more  often  than  not  was  of  a  dishonest  nature.  Hence,  the 
moral  of  the  stories  is  considered  improper  for  the  child.  It  is  said:  “It  only 
teach  dem  to  lie  and  t’ief.” 

Finally,  these  stories  ore  one  of  the  last  reminders  of  the  African  past  of 
the  people  —  a  past  which  is  termed  “bungo’,  that  is,  uncivilized  and 
regressive.  Among  friends  then,  or  the  family,  the  stories  can  be  revived 
despite  their  associations,  in  the  same  way  that  other  personal  embarrass¬ 
ments  might  be  discussed  freely  on  these  occasions.  But  it  is  not  expected 
that  they  should  be  revealed  publicly,  just  as  private  embarrassments  must 
be  excluded  from  public  hearings. 

Quoting  from  the  note-book  again: 

“Mis.s  E.  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  belligerent  and  outspoken  woman  in  the 
district.  On  the  first  instance  that  I  met  her  she  told  me  that  Government  had 
no  interest  in  educating  the  black  people.  They  wanted  to  keep  them  stupid 
so  that  they  could  trick  them.  That  is  why  they  won’t  provide  anj'thing  better 
than  Anancy  stories  for  them  to  read.” 

“Miss  P.  was  commenting  that  her  son,  aged  thirteen  years,  was  in  fourth 
class  and  could  hardly  sign  his  name.  The  boy  is  actually  one  of  the  dullest 
in  the  school.  One  of  the  reasons  for  tliis  is  the  fact  that  —  ‘dem  children 
nowadays  learning  stupidness.  Look  what  dem  give  dem  to  read  —  Anancy 
storiesi  ’  ” 
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These  criticisms,  unfortunately,  are  generalized  to  a  condemnation  of  the 
entire  text  of  the  Caribbean  series,  rather  than  restricted  to  the  folk-lore 
sections.  Similarly,  certain  criticisms  are  made  of  the  recent  inclusion  of 
‘digging’  songs  and  calypsos  in  the  music  syllabus.  The  former  songs  are 
used  only  at  a  ‘digging  sport’,  which  is  co-operative  effort  by  friends  to 
prepare  one  man’s  field  for  planting.  In  return,  he  provides  a  feast  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  rum  during  the  labour,  and  the  songs,  which  are  sung  in 
rhythm  to  co-ordinated  digging  strokes,  provide  an  atmosphere  of  impulsive 
merriment.  Calypsos,  on  the  other  hand,  are  associated  only  with  the  dance 
hall,  and  although  the  specific  songs  included  in  the  repertoire  are  carefullv 
chosen,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  lyrics  that  will  not  in  some  way  offend  the 
puritanical  mind  by  reference  to  sexual  or  other  natural  impulses. 

In  Rural  Ridge  there  is  no  definite  opinion  on  the  question  of  whether 
foreign  or  local  material  should  be  emphasized  in  the  studies.  It  is  felt  that 
both  are  necessary,  as  long  as  the  studies  of  local  cultmre  avoid  culturally 
and  morally  regressive  material.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  items 
which  have  been  excluded  from  the  modem  syllabus  that  Rural  Ridgers 
feel  should  be  reinstituted.  Parents  speak  with  pride  of  their  own  school 
days  when  clean  finger  nails,  tidiness,  honesty,  ‘manners’,  etc.  were 
emphasized. 

“C,  aged  twenty-four,  was  talking  to  me  when  her  eleven-year  old  brother 
came  in  from  school  for  lunch.  He  passed  behind  me  un-noticed  but  did  not 
greet  me.  She  immediately  reprimanaed  him  by  saying:  ‘What  kind  of  teacher 
yu  have  dat  him  can’t  teach  yu  to  say  how-de-do.*^” 

“A  woman  from  another  district,  on  hearing  that  her  son  had  been  caught 
stealing  pencils  from  the  teacher’s  cupboard,  remarked,  ‘What  kind  of  school 
dat  where  teacher  allow  de  pickney  dem  to  steal?’  ” 

It  is  felt  that  the  supposed  moral  deficiency  of  the  present  generation  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  this  kind  of  instruction  in  the  syllabus. 

But  although  these  opinions  are  extensive  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  state 
that  they  are  intensively  rooted.  They  attain  the  degree  of  an  overt 
manifestation  of  prejudice  only  in  a  small  minority.  Apart  from  this,  they 
exist  only  as  passive  criticisms  which  are  not  voiced  unless  specifically 
activated  by  enquiry  or  an  occasional  event  which  acts  as  a  trigger. 

Turning  from  the  syllabus  and  curriculum  to  the  methods  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  teaching,  there  are  more  serious  criticisms  which  limit  the 
endorsement  of  educational  policy,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
teachers.  The  most  prevalent  of  these  criticisms  is  the  opinion  that  suf¬ 
ficient  discipline  is  not  enforced  in  school.  Discipline  refers  almost 
exclusively  to  corporal  punishment  as  this  is  recognized  by  parents  and 
teachers  as  the  only  effective  means  of  punishment,  whether  used  directly 
or  implied  by  threats.  Further,  by  corporal  discipline  parents  refei 
specifically  to  ‘flogging’.  Other  varieties  exist,  such  as  forcing  the  child  to 
kneel  or  stand  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  these  are  considered  ineffective 
and  seldom  used.  A  short  bamboo  cane,  a  leather  belt,  or  a  switch,  are  the 
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popular  instruments  used  in  floggings  (or  whippings),  and  an  offender 
usually  receives  from  one  to  a  dozen  hits  on  the  palms,  buttocks,  or 
shoulders. 

Parents  readily  offer  gruesome  stories  of  their  own  school  days  when 
corporal  discipline  was  both  extensive  and  intensive.  The  teacher  would 
‘stretch  out’  a  student  and  apply  the  strap  severely,  usually  until  welts  and 
bruises  were  raised  on  the  sldn. 

Although  corporal  punishment  is  still  extensively  practised  in  this  school, 
teachers  do  not  use  the  bruising  violence  of  the  past,  both  for  fear  of 
parental  retaliation,  and  because  present-day  educational  policy  is  far  less 
sympathetic  to  corporal  punishment.  The  severity  of  the  old  parental 
attitude  to  flogging  is  reflected  in  the  motto:  “Lick  dem  teacher,  only  save 
de  eye”;  but  today,  floggings  are  condoned  by  parents  only  if  no  bruises 
or  disabling  pains  result.  The  smallest  welt  or  physical  disability  raises  the 
treatment  from  the  category  of  punishment  to  ‘ill-treatment’,  and  brings  a 
storm  of  parental  protests  that  often  ends  in  physical  violence  and/cr 
judic’a!  action. 

“Mrs.  B.,  an  upper-middle  class*  woman,  related  to  me  tlie  case  of  her  eight- 
year  old  grand-aaughter  whom  one  of  the  teachers  forced  to  kneel  on  the 
ground  until  she  learned  to  add  certain  numbers.  Periodically,  while  kneeUng, 
uie  child  was  ‘flogged’  lighdy  on  the  hands  witli  a  switch  as  she  failed  to 
produce  the  right  answers  on  being  questioned.  She  cried,  but  the  teacher  was 
determined  that  she  should  stay  in  that  position  until  the  c"orrect  answers  were 
given.  Most  of  the  pain  was  a  result  of  kneeling  on  a  knee  swollen  by  wasp 
sUngs  rec'eived  Uie  aay  before.  Whether  the  teaser  was  aware  of  these  stiims 
or  not  she  did  not  know,  but  the  fact  that  the  child  exoerienced  pain  for 
some  hours  after  the  incident  convinced  her  that  she  was  ‘ill-treated’.  She 
planned  to  go  to  the  school  the  next  morning  or  send  the  child’s  mother  to 
“tear  the  teacher  apart,  for  she  is  only^  a  young  gal,  and  not  even  a  big 
somebody  must  hanale  my  child  dat  way’’.  She  further  cinoted  that  her  money 
helped  to  build  the  school,  not  the  teacher’s.  On  this  occasion,  she  did  not 
fulfil  her  threats,  but  on  a  previous  occasion  involving  her  young  daughter  she 
assaulted  the  teacher  with  insults  and  accusations  covering  all  facets  of  the 
unfortunate  teacher’s  character’’. 

Because  of  parental  objections,  therefore,  the  teachers  are  afraid  to  apply 
severe  punishments,  wliile,  paradoxically,  parents  complain  that  “teacher 
don’  flog  dem  hard  enough”. 

“M’s  father  came  to  see  the  head  teacher  on  one  of  his  infretpient  visits 
to  Rural  Ridge.  He  requested  the  teacher  to  ‘give  de  Iwy  more  floggings  for  ’iiii 
too  nide  anci  don’  interested  enough  in  school  work’.  M.  stays  witli  his  grand¬ 
mother  since  liis  father  is  a  non-resident’’. 

Generally,  the  teachers  regard  the  need  for  extensive  discipline  in  school 
a:  a  result  of  the  fact  that  parents  tend  to  neglect  discipline  at  home,  with 
the  threat  to  the  child:  “Wait  till  you  go  to  school.  Ah  going  mek  teacher 
stretch  you  out  and  tear  yu  skin’.  The  writer  overheard  this  threat,  cerijatini, 
on  several  occasions. 

Actually,  not  all  children  are  judged  capable  of  ‘taking  learning’.  There 
are  two  categories,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  for  “some  have  a  quick 
head,  and  some  of  dem  head  slow”.  Those  who  are  categorised  as  ‘slow’ 

*See  p.  10  for  a  discussion  of  class  status. 
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are  not  expected  to  learn  much,  and  consequently  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  teacher  will  flog  them  seriously  except  in  matters  of  deportment,  for, 
as  a  middle-aged  woman  who  raised  a  dozen  children  told  the  writer 
“Flogging  don’t  help  if  de  brain  slow”. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  a  ‘quick  brain’  are  expected  to  progress 
rapidly  providing  “teacher  pay  attention  to  dem  and  keep  flogging  dem  to 
make  dem  learn”.  Hence,  if  a  child  in  this  category  fails  to  fulfil  expectations, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  fault  of  the  child  as  it  is  a  reflection  on  the  teacher’s 
ability. 

Another  teaching  technique  which  is  popular  with  parents  is  the  chorus 
method.  Here,  the  teacher  instructs  the  pupils  to  repeat  the  lesson  in  a  lou<l 
chorus.  The  popularit)'  of  this  method  with  parents  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  chorus  can  be  heard  in  the  home  or  field  as  far  as  two  miles  away. 
Not  only  is  this  vocal  feat  impressive  to  them  but  it  brings  an  assurance 
that  the  children  are  really  being  tutored  c-onscientiously,  a  matter  which 
is  not  taken  for  granted.  One  of  the  residents  once  remarked  to  the  head 
teacher  that  he  always  c“onsidered  Mr.  C.  (a  previous  head  teacher)  to  be 
excellent  —  “for  me  could  stay  down  at  de  coffee  piece”  (about  one  mile 
away)  “and  hear  him  drill  de  pickney  in  dem  A.B.C.”  The  chorus  method, 
as  a  result  of  contemporary  educational  training,  is  not  too  popular  among 
the  present  teachers,  although  it  is  still  practised,  but  with  less  stress  on 
volume. 

In  addition  to  this  prescribed  teaching  method  favoured  by  parents,  there 
are  also  prescribed  ideas  on  the  amount  and  type  of  achievement  required 
before  a  pupil  is  considered  to  have  made  progress. 

The  result  of  the  Jamaica  Local  Examination  is  the  important  criterion 
of  the  pupil’s  scholastic  progress,  and  hence  the  teacher’s  capabilities.  If 
sufficient  students  are  successful,  it  is  to  the  glory  of  the  teacher.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  many  fail,  it  reinforces  the  argument  that  “teacher  not 
forcing  de  pickney  dem  to  learn  enough,  for  so  much  of  dem  c-ouldn’t  fail”. 

Naturally,  every  attempt  is  made  to  select  only  those  candidates  who 
have  a  good  chance  of  success  in  order  to  assure  a  large  percentage  of 
passes,  but  here  the  teacher  is  faced  with  two  problems.  On  the  one  hand, 
some  of  those  selected  cannot  cxmvince  their  parents  to  risk  the  examination 
fee  (5/-)  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  usually  two  or  three  who  are 
convinced  that  thev  can  be  successful  despite  the  teacher’s  ad\ice.  How  the 
first  case  is  handled  will  be  discussed  later  when  the  financial  inter-relation¬ 
ship  of  parents  and  teachers  is  dealt  with.  In  the  second  case,  however, 
the  teacher  usually  gives  way,  if  he  fails  to  convince  the  parent  of  the 
improbability  of  the  child’s  success.  The  alternative  to  this  would  be  to 
risk  the  parents’  disfavour  and  possibly  the  transfer  of  the  child  to  another 
school,  and  witli  this  pupil  would  go  a  potential  success  for  some  future 
examination. 
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A  further  problem  results  from  the  tact  that  there  are  usually  one  or  two 
candidates  each  year  who  cannot  be  convinced  to  repeat  examinations  which 
they  recently  failed  rather  than  attempt  a  more  advanced  course  against 
the  teacher’s  advice.  (In  meritorious  cases,  the  teacher  will  permit  the 
candidate  to  attempt  the  more  advanced  course.)  Here  again  it  is  considered 
wiser  to  submit  to  the  request  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  a  potentially 
successful  candidate. 

The  result  of  all  these  demands  is  to  saddle  the  list  of  candidates  with 
a  number  of  entrants  who  have  only  a  small  chance  of  success  and  who 
thereby  limit  the  percentage  of  passes  in  the  school.  A  small  percentage  of 
passes  in  turn  limits  parental  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  the  teachers, 
or  more  specifically,  the  head  teacher. 

Where  a  teacher  inspires  confidence  he  is  given  great  latitude  with  the 
child,  for  it  is  expected  that  studying  under  him  guarantees  success  to  a 
great  degree.  Hence,  one  woman  sent  her  beloved  eight-year  old  daughter 
to  stay  with  distant  relatives  so  that  she  could  attend  the  school  at  which 
her  old  head-teacher  now  presided.  She  had  great  respect  for  his  disciplin¬ 
arian  approach,  despite  the  fact  that  his  moral  attitude  towards  his  pupils 
was  somewhat  suspect.  It  was  under  his  regime  that  the  village  achieved 
its  few  noteworthy  graduates. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher’s  reputation  for  producing  successful 
candidates  is  weak,  most  of  the  parents  will  resign  themselves  to  the 
situation  tmd  expect  little  progress  from  the  student.  The  very  few  who 
find  it  possible,  will  transfer  their  children  to  other  schools.  This  attitude  of 
resignation  naturally  produces  little  parental  confidence  or  co-operation, 
and  as  a  result  daily  attendance  is  considered  unnecessary,  if  not  wasteful. 
In  such  cases,  the  argument  is  proposed:  “Better  de  pickney  dem  stay  home 
sometime  and  learn  to  do  something  useful;  no  sense  dem  go  every  day  and 
dem  not  learning  nothin’”. 

In  1952  when  the  school  had  only  two  successful  passes  out  of  ten  candi¬ 
dates,  one  parent  bluntly  attributed  his  daughter’s  failure  to  the  head  teacher 
and  transferred  the  child.  Others  echoed  this  attitude  but  were  more  passive  in 
their  reaction.  In  1953,  five  of  the  eleven  candidates  were  successful  and 
much  confidence  restored.  The  present  teachers  of  this  school  are  all  recent 
trainees  in  the  profession. 

The  general  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  do  not  cease  with  the  matter 
of  scholastic  progress.  It  is  popularly  accepted  that  a  good  teacher  is  one 
who  shows  a  keen  interest  in  his  students.  This  means  that  interest  must 
be  invested  beyond  the  limits  of  academic  studies  and  the  class  room.  It  is 
expected  for  instance,  that  on  school  outings  the  teachers  will  devote  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  the  pupils  to  guard  them  from  any  of  the  physical  dangers 
which  parents  fear  might  befall  the  child.  These  dangers  vary  from  falls  or 
getting  lost,  to  serious  accidents  such  as  electrocution  or  automobile  col¬ 
lisions.  Hence,  if  a  teacher  fails  to  provide  complete  security  for  the  child. 
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which  necessarily  involves  abandoning  personal  interests,  he  or  she  | 
inevitably  earns  a  reputation  of  selfishness  and  is  accused  of  not  having  I 
sufficient  interest  in  the  child.  In  one  case.  Miss  L.  was  overheard  remarking 
to  her  young  brother,  “All  like  yu  couldn’t  go  to  Light  and  Power  House, 
for  yu  can’t  stand  steady  and  if  you  touch  anything  dere  it  would  shock 
you  dead”.  The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  an  outing  to  the  Power  Station  in 
the  capital  city,  one  which  commands  little  co-operation  from  parents. 

On  this  matter  of  outings,  the  teachers  are  not  only  expected  personally  to 
supervise  the  events,  but  also  to  organize  them  regularly.  Sometimes,  these 
events  are  a  personal  financial  loss  to  the  teacher  since  the  amount  of 
patronage  is  uncertain  and  insufficient  seats  are  sold  in  the  trucks  which 
have  to  be  ordered  beforehand. 

In  the  sphere  of  scholastic  work  the  same  extra  demands  on  the  teacher’s 
time  and  interests  are  made.  He  is  expected  to  conduct  private  classes  fur 
the  Jamaica  Local  Examination  students  every  evening  after  school  until 
6.00  p.m.  from  October  to  June.  Further,  in  the  final  few  months  before 
the  June  examination,  tutoring  is  expected  at  nights  for  some  of  the  students.  | 
Some  parents,  in  discussing  services  expected  of  the  teacher,  even  quoted 
past  cases  of  those  who  devoted  Saturday  mornings  to  pupils  in  need  of 
special  tutoring. 

Again,  the  teachers  are  expected  to  be  leaders  and  organizers  in  the 
various  village  committees.  They  fill  the  posts  of  President  or  Secretary  ot 
all  these  groups,  especially  the  Church  committee,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  bear  the  greater  burden  of  the  duties.  One  or  two  nights  weekly 
and  an  occasional  mid-aftemoon  session  are  required  in  this  way.  In 
addition,  they  must  take  a  regular  turn  at  conducting  Sunday  service  or 
Sunday  school  at  the  Baptist  Church. 

In  matters  of  tutoring,  there  is  little  criticism  of  the  present  teachers  in 
Rural  Ridge,  with  the  exception  of  one  assistant  who  openly  expresses  her  ; 
dislike  for  this  voluntary  service.  But  with  regards  to  service  in  village 
committees  much  criticism  is  directed  at  their  inertia  and  lack  of  initiative. 
The  head  teacher  is,  to  some  extent,  an  exception  to  this,  since  he  is  semi¬ 
active  on  more  than  one  committee.  A  teacher’s  resentment  for  these  extra 
duties  is  rarely  openly  expressed  in  Rural  Ridge,  for  it  is  recognized  that 
these  outlets  are  the  quickest  means  of  winning  the  co  operation  ami 
commendation  of  the  residents,  and  achieving  the  successful  examination 
passes,  on  which  future  progress  in  their  careers  will  rest. 

The  financial  inter-relationship  of  parent  and  teacher  presents  still 
another  problem.  Due  to  a  misconception  of  the  salary  of  the  school  staff, 
the  villagers  suspect  tliem  of  being  relatively  wealthy,  and  while  no  one 
knows  the  exact  incomes  involved,  most  guesses  put  them  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  above  tlie  real  figure.  This  impression  of  wealth  is  largely  derived 
from  tlie  neat  dress  of  the  teachers  and  relatively  comfortable  furnishings 
and  accommodations  of  their  homes.  The  villagers  maintain  —  “dem  live 
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like  white  people”;  hence,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  should 
also  possess  some  of  the  wealth  of  the  white  people. 

As  a  result  the  teacher  is  almost  always  the  giver  or  lender  (rather  than 
the  receiver  or  borrower)  in  this  relationship.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a 
teacher  purchasing  text  books  for  a  promising  examination  student  or  even 
some  essential  article  of  clothing,  either  directly,  or  by  lending  the  funds 
to  the  parent.  In  such  instances,  they  entertain  little  hope  of  reimbursement. 
Further,  tlie  child  does  not  always  benefit,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
borrowed  16/-  from  the  head  teacher  to  help  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
his  son,  an  examination  candidate.  The  boy  had  not  been  attending  classes 
because  at  his  age  and  status  it  would  have  been  undignified  to  do  so 
without  shoes.  The  teacher  realized  that  as  a  potential  examination  success, 
he  was  worth  an  investment  of  16/-,  but  months  later  the  boy  was  still 
without  shoes  and  the  teacher  without  reimbursement. 

Borrowing  is  not  extensive  since  it  is  counteracted  bv  the  average 
villagers  sense  of  pride.  It  occurs  primarilv  in  instances  where  a  pupil  is 
involved.  This  child  must  be  of  sufficient  scholastic  promise  to  invoke  tlie 
parent  to  take  this  humiliating  step,  and  also  to  convince  the  teacher  that 
mere  is  a  possibility  of  reimbursement  in  the  form  of  anotlier  successful 
candidate. 

There  are  other  financial  obligations,  in  which  the  teacher  is  again  the 
creditor.  In  this  category,  non-payment  of  the  small  fees  charged  for  tutoring 
candidates  in  private  sessions  is  foremost;  almost  without  exception,  this 
obligation  is  neglected.  Since  the  major  part  of  the  syllabus  can  only  be 
covered  in  these  private  sessions,  the  teacher  has  no  alternative  but  to 
conduct  them  without  payment,  if  he  expects  to  gain  the  successful 
candidates  by  which  his  ability  will  be  judged.  What  is  more  usual  in  this 
matter  is  tliat  a  grateful  parent  will  occasionally  send  gifts  of  fruits  or 
provisions  to  a  teacher  as  acknowledgement  of  services. 

In  soliciting  subscriptions  for  welfare  or  Church  functions,  it  is  expected 
that  the  teachers  will  be  among  the  foremost  contributors.  Actual  begging, 
however,  is  absent  in  parent-teacher  relationships,  although  it  is  present  to 
a  small  extent  in  the  village  as  a  whole. 

As  trustees  of  public  property,  the  teachers  are  liable  to  further  criticism. 
For  instance,  it  is  populaily  assumed  that  some  of  the  notebooks  granted  by 
Government  are  sold  elsewhere  by  the  teachers  rather  than  issued  free  of 
charge  as  intended.  Further,  the  products  of  tlie  school  garden  are  again 
assumed  to  be  eaten  privately  by  the  teachers.  (Actually,  these  are  used  in 
the  school’s  lunch  canteen). 

“Several  boys  were  loUing  on  the  grass  of  Mrs.  G’s.  home.  Mrs.  P.  from 
ne.\t  door  called  to  ask  what  they  were  doing.  One  boy  replied  that  the  head 
teacher  had  sent  them  for  some  dry  mass  for  mulching  in  the  garden.  She 
replied:  ‘Don’  bother  go  for  is  only  teacher  belly  yu  fattening!’” 

The  writer  did  not  encounter  any  criticism  by  parents  of  membership  of 
the  school’s  Saving  Club,  of  which  the  head  teacher  was  trustee. 
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A  teacher  is  very  rarely  the  recipient  of  gifts  (which  ^vill  usually  be 
fruits  or  food  kind)  from  a  parent  unless  he  is  a  personal  friend,  or  has 
taken  a  special  interest  in  the  child’s  welfare  and  progress  which  the  parent 
considers  additional  to  his  expected  duties,  or  has  tutored  the  child  for  an 
examination. 

In  a  different  sphere  of  inter-personal  relationships,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
neither  teachers  nor  parents  ever  address  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names.  In  fact,  the  teacher  is  usuallv  addressed  as  “Sir”  or  “Ma’am”  when 
involved  in  conversation  with  a  parent,  unless  the  latter  is  a  particular 
friend. 

The  ideal  teacher  is  the  individual  who  not  only  renders  extensive  services 
to  the  community,  but  one  who  does  so  willingly.  However,  the  amicablo 
teacher  who  ‘mix-up’  with  villagers  socially,  especially  the  opposite  sex,  is 
not  respected.  A  teacher’s  social  companions  are  expected  to  be  drawn  from 
the  elite  of  the  district,  but  casual  conversation  and  most  of  all,  courteous 
greetings  are  expected  by  every  villager.  Finally,  a  teacher  is  expected  to 
live  according  to  the  villager’s  conception  of  the  highest  moral  code,  which 
excludes  concubinage,  flirtatiousness,  drunkenness,  obscenity,  political  par¬ 
tisanship,  and  religious  irreverence. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  head  of  the  school  is  the  focus  for  parental 
attitudes  towards  the  teachers.  While,  however,  there  is  little  significant 
differentiation  among  the  teachers  in  their  attitudes  towards  parents,  there 
is  a  distinct  differentiation  among  parents  in  their  attitudes  towards  tlie 
teachers.  The  latter  are  considered  to  be  members  of  the  small  upper  class 
(or  ‘opposite  sect’  as  it  is  termed)  of  Rural  Ridge,  or  in  the  case  of  two 
junior  assistants,  members  of  the  upper-middle  class.®  They  are  all  expected 
to  choose  their  social  companions  from  the  upper  and  upper -middle  class 
residents.  But  beyond  the  usual  cordial  greetings  or  very  occasional  formal 
visits,  fraternization  with  residents  was  (in  the  case  under  review)  limited 
to  five  homes,  two  from  the  upper  and  three  from  the  upper-middle  class. 
Naturally,  the  members  of  these  homes  exhibited  more  sympathetic  attitudes 
towards  the  teachers  than  did  other  residents.  Other  members  of  the  upper 
and  the  middle  classes  who  were  not  close  friends  of  the  teachers,  usually 
displayed  less  critical  attitudes  in  these  relationships  than  lower-class 
residents,  who  were  largely  antipathetic  to  any  deviations  from  the 
educational  system  of  their  school  days,  and  suspicious  of  the  teacher’s 
positions  of  trust.  The  teachers  in  this  case,  were  considered  as  agents  of 
Government,  and  as  a  result,  received  much  of  the  criticism  repeatedly 
directed  at  Government. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  these  attitudes  in  the  various  parent- 
teacher  relationships  is  the  surprising  ignorance  of  parents  on  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  school.  'There  is  little  discussion  between  parent  and  child  on 

«The  cla.ss  membership  of  each  individual  was  decided  during  the  survey  by  many  residents 
independently,  at  the  writer’s  request.  They  were  classified  voluntarily  into  four  groups 
upper,  upper-middle,  lower-middle  and  lower. 
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these  matters.  Home  work,  which  could  provide  material  for  such 
discussion,  is  not  favoured  under  present  policy,  because  it  is  felt  that  it 
would  provide  unlimited  opportunities  for  copying.  Again,  no  terminal 
reports  on  the  pupil’s  progress  are  issued,  and  finally,  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association®  of  the  village  is  defunct.  A  direct  exchange  of  information 
between  parent  and  teacher  or  parent  and  child  on  matters  of  education, 
is  consequently  largely  left  to  chance  or  the  demands  of  some  critical 
situation.  The  parent,  generally,  learns  of  the  child’s  affairs  in  school 
indirectly,  that  is,  by  overhearing  the  child  reciting  Anancy  stories  or  singing 
Calypsos  at  home.  etc.  Tliis  leads  to  questioning  which  eventually  brings 
out  the  fact  that  these  studies  are  now  in  the  syllabus.  It  is  cmly  in  the  few 
progressive  homes  that  details  of  the  syllabus  or  curriculum  are  discussed 
by  parents  with  children.  On  several  occasions,  parents  did  not  even  seem 
to  know  in  what  class  their  child  was  graded  and  had  to  ask  some  other 
member  of  tlie  family:  “What  book®  ’im  reading  now?”  Further  questions 
on  the  child’s  progress,  such  as  his  arithmetical  ability,  would  often  bring 
the  reply,  “Teacher  say  ’im  doing  all  right”.  The  emphasis  is  usually  on  what 
“Teacher  say”. 

This  ignorance  further  extends  to  a  misconception  of  the  mechanics  of 
education.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  a  child  need  not  attend  classes 
daily  in  order  to  receive  a  substantial  quota  of  education.  Two  or  three  days 
per  week  are  considered  sufficient  for  all  except  the  most  promising  students 
or  those  who  are  examination  candidates.  This  belief  arises  out  of  a  lack  of 
understaiiding  of  the  arrangement  of  the  syllabus,  for  on  many  occasions 
when  it  was  remarked  that  the  absentee  child  might  miss  an  important 
lesson  at  school,  the  reply  was;  “Him  can  still  learn  it  tomorrow,  or  some 
other  day.”  This  attitude  that  two  or  three  days  per  week  is  sufficient  for 
attendance,  is  one  of  the  basic  deterrents  to  daily  attendance  and  con¬ 
sequently  one  of  the  primary  barriers  to  scholastic  progress. 

Hence,  ignorance  on  those  two  points,  the  content  and  arrangement  of 
the  syllabus,  restricts  parental  knowledge  of  the  educational  programme  to 
matters  which  are  less  concerned  with  the  actual  business  of  teaching,  such 
as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  in  community  affairs,  and  the  results  of 
tlie  Jamaica  Local  Examinations.  Once  teachers  have  proven  their  ability 
in  these  ways,  parents  are  likely  to  feel  assured  that  their  children  are 
progressing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  can  give  very  little  reliabh; 
information  on  these  pupils’  actual  scholastic  achievements. 

A  second  reason  for  the  existence  of  these  particular  parent-teacher 
relationships,  is  the  fact  that  both  parties  assess  each  other  on  the  basis  of 
conflicting  criteria.  Parents  consider  the  previous  system  of  education,  in 
which  they  were  tutored,  as  the  ideal.  The  prototype  of  this  system  was 

aSee  p.  13  for  discussion  of  Parent-Teachers  Association. 

aThe  first  book  of  series  of  Readers  used  by  the  school  is  read  in  first  class,  the  second  book 
in  second  class,  etc. 
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the  authoritarian  task-master  with  an  extensive  and  unselfish  devotion  to  a 
wide  range  of  public  services  in  the  community.  The  contemporary  system, 
however,  features  among  other  things,  a  non-emphasis  on  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  which  system,  according  to  the  teachers,  is  initially  tried  by  all  new 
staff  members  but  is  eventually  discarded,  for  more  than  one  reason,  in 
favour  of  a  compromise  with  the  older  disciplinarian  approach.  Similarly, 
the  newer  recruits  in  the  profession  are  not  interested  in  the  extensive 
programme  of  community  service  since  it  leaves  little  time  for  personal 
activities.  But  here  again,  the  demands  of  the  communitv  produce  a 
compromise. 

The  teachers  of  this  school  are  all  new  recruits,  and  therefore  products 
of  the  contemporary  training  system  with  its  different  ideals.  Their  resolving 
of  these  ideals  with  community  demands  which  are  based  on  an  obsolete 
system  produces  compromises  which  are  not  assessed  by  the  community 
as  a  product  of  contemporary  policy,  of  which  they  know  little,  but  rather 
condemned  as  a  dilution  of  the  older  system,  of  which  they  know  much. 

The  present  teachers  of  the  Rural  Ridge  school  have  fallen  heir  to  these 
condemnations  by  virtue  of  the  unpopular  contemporarv  educational  system 
in  which  they  have  been  tutored.  To  offset  this,  they  have  not  yet  produced 
the  quantity  of  Local  Examination  results  which  is  the  best  advertisement 
for  their  system. 

It  would  not  be  accurate  to  imply  that  the  antipathetic  attitudes  in  these 
relationships  are  generally  overt.  Critical  opinions  are  most  openly  expressed 
among  lower-class  members,  but  even  here  they  rarely  progress  beyond  a 
point  of  free  discussion  with  those  of  similar  sympathies.  The  infrequent 
discussions  between  residents  with  opposing  attitudes  towards  the  teachers 
are  usually  heard  only  among  intimate  friends,  where  the  risk  of  information 
reaching  the  teachers  is  at  a  minimum.  Finally,  it  is  an  even  rarer  incident 
when  a  parent  directly  confronts  a  teacher  with  criticism. 

The  same  approach  is  less  true  in  the  case  of  the  teacliers.  For,  although 
nwst  of  their  criticisms  of  parents  are  discussed  in  the  presence  of 
sympathetic  companv,  there  are  more  instances  to  be  found  here  where  a 
teacher  ^vill  criticize  or  challenge  a  resident’s  criticisms  directl)’. 

The  most  general  reaction  of  parents  to  conflicts  in  these  relationships  is 
one  of  resignation.  This  resignation  has  an  important  effect  on  the  scholastic 
progress  of  the  child  through  its  influence  on  attendance  at  classes.  For 
parents  argue:  “No  sense  sending  de  pickney  dem  to  school  regular  for  him 
not  leamin’  anytliing;  de  now-a-days  teacher  dem  don’  know  how  fe  handle 
de  pickney  dem  and  don’  know  wha’  to  teach  dem”.  This  approach  is  a.s 
popular  as  the  complementary  attitude  that  two  or  three  days  per  week  is 
sufficient  for  an  education,  and  together  they  help  to  produce  a  very 
irregular  pattern  of  attendance  among  the  pupils  of  this  school. 

The  most  usual  response  of  teachers  to  conflicts  in  these  relationships  with 
parents,  is  one  of  compromise,  combined  with  a  resigned  dissatisfaction. 
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They  are  aware  that  compliance  with  community  ideals  of  education 
increases  parental  confidence,  which  in  turn  increases  insistence  on  mote 
regular  attendance.  The  latter  is  observed  as  one  of  the  major  pre-requisites 
for  successful  candidacy  in  the  examination,  and  this  is,  apparently,  the 
final  objective  of  the  teaching  programme,  and  to  the  community,  the 
primary  signal  of  succes.*'  ^  the  careers  of  the  teacher  or  the  child. 

Apparently,  in  Rural  Ridge,  some  attempt  was  usually  made  in  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings  to  rectify  conflicting  attitudes  between 
parents  and  teachers,  on  a  general  rather  than  personal  level.  However, 
this  Association  is  now  defunct  primarily  because  its  meetings  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  parents,  too  intellectual  to  be  attractive,  and  further,  there  was  little 
genuine  conviction  that  the  Association  would  be  helpful  in  producing  the 
concrete  improvements  by  which  parents  identify  scholastic  progress,  such 
as  better  Local  Examination  results.  The  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  importance  of  the  Association  was  understood  by 
parents,  and  countered  the  claim  of  dullness  in  the  meetings  as  a  ration¬ 
alization  by  parents  to  excuse  themselves  from  the  responsibilities  of 
attendance. 

The  need  for  propaganda  to  re-encourage  attendance  in  the  P.T.A.  of 
this  village  is  obvious,  but  it  would  be  of  little  value  unless  such  efforts  were 
direefed  primarily  at  lower-class  folk,  since  they  are  less  co-operative  in 
such  matters  than  other  residents. 

Members  of  this  group  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  traditional 
methods  of  soliciting  by  letters.  Church  announcements,  or  notices  posted 
in  the  shops.  These  are  far  less  effective  here  than  the  method  of  issuing 
public  invitations  to  entertainments,  such  as  school  concerts,  or  film  show.., 
which  are  combined  with  the  more  serious  meetings.  This  alternative 
method,  known  as  ‘marrying’,  is  occasionally  used  in  Rural  Ridge  to  ensure 
attendance  at  agricultural  meetings. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  attendance  in  the  P.T.A.  for  discussion  of 
parent-teacher  relationships,  other  methods,  such  as  the  institution  of  reports 
on  the  pupil’s  progress  would  serve  to  extend  the  area  of  parent-teacher 
contacts  which  is  necessary  if  each  is  to  understand  the  other’s  attitudes. 

It  would  be  inaccurate  to  imply  that  increased  association  of  parents 
and  teachers  would  be  sufficient  to  eliminate  conflicts  in  their  relationships, 
even  if  such  meetings  were  primarily  devoted  to  discussions  of  conflicting 
attitudes.  For  one  thing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  teachers  are  con¬ 
sidered  tutors  in  a  particular  educational  system,  representatives  of  the 
Government,  and  members  of  a  specific  social  class.  Consequently,  parental 
attitudes  towards  the  teachers  will  be  influenced  by  parents  attitudes  in 
general  towards  these  social  institutions  and  others  with  which  the  latter  are 
associated.  This  was  observed  in  many  instances  throughout  this  paper,  for 
example: 

(1)  The  influence  of  parental  attitudes  towards  the  syllabus  reflecting  on 
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the  abilities  of  the  teacher  as  a  tutor; 

(2)  The  over-estimation  by  residents  of  the  teacher’s  salary,  resulting 
primarily  from  the  latter’s  attitudes  towards  the  expected  wealth  of 
upper-class  members  in  general: 

(3)  The  suspiciousness,  primarily  by  lower-class  residents,  directed  towards 
the  teachers  as  trustees  of  public  property,  which  largely  results  from 
the  suspiciousness  of  these  residents  towards  the  Gowrnment  as  a 
whole. 

No  full  treatment  or  resolution  of  the  problems  of  parent-teacher 
relationships,  therefore,  is  possible  without  a  discussion  of  the  wider  field 
of  attitudes  held  by  parents  and  teachers  towards  the  \arious  sociiJ 
institutions  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  they  exhibit  towards 
each  other  directly  in  their  inter-personal  relationships. 

This  paper  has  been  cxmcemed  only  with  the  latter,  although  in  many 
instances  examples  of  the  former  relationships  were  implicitly  treated. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Ileport  on  Finance  and  Taxation  in  Jamaica.  By  J.  R.  and  U.  K.  Hicks, 
Government  Printer,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  1955. 

To  have  assumed  the  responsibility  for  reviewing  this  publication  seems 
on  reflection  to  imply  a  presumption  of  knowledge  and  ability  which  is 
unjustified  on  the  part  of  your  reviewer.  Within  the  limits  of  their  assignment 
and  to  some  extent  beyond  these  limits,  the  Hicks  have  prepared  a  report 
which  is  a  model  of  care,  thoroughness,  and  clarity.  While  development 
planners  and  economists  will  tend  to  belittle  some  of  the  implications  of 
the  report,  in  so  doing  they  should  recognize  that  the  source  of  their 
discontent  lies  largely  in  the  authors’  cautiousness  rather  in  any  programatic 
conservatism.  Since  it  is  certainly  appropriate  for  the  urge  to  development 
to  be  tempered  by  caution,  the  Hicks  recommendations  deserve  very  careful 
consideration  if  not  complete  acceptance. 

The  terms  of  reference  within  which  the  Hicks  worked  are:  “To  report  on 
the  existing  system  of  Government  finance  in  Jamaica  having  regard  to:- 

(a)  social  and  economic  conditions,  and 

(b)  existing  Government  policy, 

and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Jamaica  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  sources  of  revenue 
on  which  it  can  draw,”  (page  2). 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  report  amply  covers  these  terms  of 
reference.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  recommendations  deal  with 
technical  points  of  no  little  significance  which  will,  however,  have  to  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  a  knowledge  of  local  conditions  which  your  reviewer 
does  not  possess.  He  will  therefore  direct  his  remarks  primary  to  certain 
aspects  of  development  finance  and  taxation  which  appear  to  be  at  the 
centre  of  the  problem. 

Looking  back  at  the  terms  of  reference  which  were  imposed  on  the  authors, 
we  may  perhaps  draw  out  two  questions  which  were  not  adequately  defined 
and  for  which  no  answer  has  been  provided.  These  are  first  the  meaning 
of  “most  efficient  use,”  and,  second,  the  meaning  of  the  penultimate  word 
can  in  “sources  of  revenue  on  which  it  can  draw”.  These  suggest  related 
problems  of  whether  efficiency  is  to  be  restricted  in  meaning  to  the  sphere 
of  Government  operations  including  taxation  and  disbursement  of  fun^,  or 
extended  to  include  the  social  and  economic  efficiency  of  various  expenditure 
programmes,  and  further  whether  the  authors  are  required  to  evaluate  the 
future  effects  of  present  Government  policy  in  expanding  or  otherwise  affect¬ 
ing  the  tax  base. 

Any  consideration  of  development  planning  in  Jamaica  must  start  from  the 
facts  which  the  Hicks  emphasize  strongly,  that  per  capita  income  on  the 
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Island  is  now  low,  that  the  rates  of  taxation  are  already  relatively  high 
(para.  109)  and  that  the  provision  of  social  services  and  development 
capital  can  not  be  greatly  expanded  within  current  revenues,  even  granted 
substantial  revisions  in  the  scheme  of  taxation.  Such  expansion  would  require 
higher  levels  of  taxation.  If  such  taxes  were  directed  towards  corporate  and 
personal  income  they  would  have  adverse  effects  on  the  movement  of  private 
capital  to  and  from  Jamaica.  If  they  were  directed  toward  consumption  items, 
they  would  damage  the  already  low  level  of  living.  It  appears  unlikely  to 
the  Hicks  that  there  may  be  a  3  million  rise  in  revenue  during  the  next 
five  years,  although  a  rise  of  one  milhon  is  considered  “on  the  whole  more 
likely  than  not.” 

The  estimation  of  this  probability  is  based  almost  entirely  on  an  evaluation 
of  the  probable  trend  of  agricultural  exports.  There  is  little  evaluation  of 
the  possibility  of  increased  export  of  manufactured  goods,  or  of  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  local  manufactures  for  imports.  This  conclusion  would  probably 
appear  to  be  a  sound  one  in  the  light  of  the  recent  developmental  history 
of  Jamaica,  although  it  would  undoubtedly  meet  with  serious  objection  from 
those  who  are  more  actively  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  Island 
and  whose  outlook  is  inherently  more  optimistic.  If  such  optimism  is  to  be 
proven  correct,  the  sponsors  of  Jamaican  development  should  be  able  to 
indicate  new  factors  which  are  entering  the  situation  and  which  will  have 
considerable  importance  in  accelerating  the  rate  of  the  development  of  the 
Island.  Such  factors  might  include  the  assignment  of  additional  development 
funds,  extended  markets  which  may  become  available  under  federation,  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  local  market  due  to  the  advance  of  income,  greatly 
improved  agriculture  production  for  local  consumption,  or  finally  an 
improvement  in  the  attractiveness  of  investment  in  manufacturing  in  Jamaica 
which  will  lead  to  further  activity  by  local  and  foreign  extrepreneurs.  The 
last  condition  will  hold  whenever  it  may  be  said  that  Jamaican  development 
has  got  over  the  hump  of  its  initial  efforts,  and  has  begun  to  have  a  more 
“spontaneous”  pattern;  such  a  time  seems  distant. 

The  absence  of  these  conditions,  as  seems  probable  to  your  reviewer,  does 
not  necessarily  call  into  question  the  existence  of  a  development  programme 
as  such.  It  merely  reemphasizes  the  well-known  fact  that  the  initial  conditions 
from  which  a  country  like  Jamaica  starts  development  are  extraordinarily 
difficult,  and  that  extraordinary  efforts  are  needed  to  change  them.  To 
support  this  premise  in  general  terms,  while  denying  the  advisability  of 
action,  implies  that  Jamaica  of  twenty  or  fifty  years  hence  will  be  in  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  economic  straits  in  which  it  now  finds  itself,  barring  a 
much  more  vigorous  policy  of  the  export  of  capital  by  the  economically 
advanced  countries  of  the  world.  By  their  general  approach  it  would  appear 
to  this  reviewer  that  the  Hicks  share  this  view  and  look  for  little  more  than 
amelioration  of  present  conditions,  especially  since  they  also  see  little  chance 
of  large-scale  assistance  from  abroad. 
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This  view  may  be  realistic  in  a  certain  sense,  yet  it  conflicts  at  the  root 
with  the  aspirations  of  those  who  are  forced  to  live  at  a  subsistence  level 
and  with  the  philosophy  of  their  political  and  intellectual  leaders.  It  is  in 
fact  inconceivable  that  this  “realistic”  view  will  persist  on  a  world  scale  for 
any  length  of  time  without  leading  to  widespread  political  upheavals,  of 
which  Jamaica  has  had  and  continues  to  have  its  share.  This  undoubtedly 
will  account  for  a  certain  lack  of  warmth  in  the  reception  which  may  be 
accorded  to  some  of  the  Hicks  proposals  and  strictures.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  present  demand  for  Government  services,  and  the  need  for  a 
healthy  and  educated  population  as  a  basis  for  development,  tend  to  blunt 
the  keenness  of  politicians  in  power  for  an  all-out  development  programme, 
and  thus  to  lead  to  an  unwished-for  fulfilment  of  the  Hicks  view. 

These  difficult  dilemmas  of  development  suggest  therefore  that  we  consider 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “most  efficient  use”  of  Government  funds.  This 
question  has  two  aspects.  The  first  is  the  efficiency  of  development  pro¬ 
grammes  themselves  in  actually  achieving  goals.  If  such  efficiency  can  be 
assured,  the  future  income  and  tax  base  of  the  economy  are  also  assured 
at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  present,  and  many  of  the  problems  raised 
by  the  Hicks  become  unimportant.  Further,  if  such  efficiency  may  to  any 
extent  be  anticipated,  then  over-all  efficiency  would  be  perhaps  best  served 
by  devoting  more  current  resources  to  economic  development  and  less  to 
other  government  functions,  or  by  way  of  compromise,  by  devoting  a  high 
proportion  of  all  future  increments  of  revenue  to  economic  development 
purposes.  The  Hicks  refer  frequently  (e.g.  paragraphs  102  and  103)  to  the 
fact  that  economic  development  projects  are  slow  to  mature  and  frequently 
do  not  prove  to  be  self-liquidating  as  was  anticipated.  These  cautions 
assuredly  apply  to  economic  development  programmes  in  general  and  no 
good  purpose  is  served  by  overlooking  this  fact.  It  therefore  behoves 
development  planners  in  Jamaica  to  examine  their  programmes  carefully  from 
this  and  many  other  points  of  view  in  order  to  determine  whether  this 
important  criterion  of  efficiency  can  be  met  and  will  be  met  as  needed  in  the 
future.  In  such  consideration  the  question  of  scale  is  of  overwhelming 
importance,  and  thus  it  may  well  be  that  more  ambitious  programmes  can 
succeed  where  more  cautious  ones  will  fail. 

Insofar  as  economic  development  is  entrusted  to  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy,  adequate  incentives  must  be  supplied.  The  Pioneer  Concessions 
in  Jamaican  law  receive  much  attention  in  this  report  (paragraphs  104  and 
167  to  192);  and  it  is  clear  that  had  this  legislation  not  existed,  the  Hicks 
would  not  have  favoured  it— primarily  on  the  ground  that  “the  giving  of  tax 
concessions  has  to  be  regarded  as  costing  money,  just  as  the  giving  of  sub¬ 
sidies  costs  money  .  .  .”  This  comment  deserves  special  attention. 

In  an  area  with  unemployed  resources  like  Jamaica,  the  establishment  of 
new  productive  enterprises  tends  to  generate  entirely  new  income  either  by 
increasing  exports  or  by  decreasing  the  propensity  to  import.  Such  income 
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streams  generate  tax  revenue  in  the  form  of  income  taxes,  excise  taxes,  and 
import  duties  which  would  not  have  otherwise  been  collected.  By  providing 
employment,  the  enterprises  relieve  the  Government  of  certain  social  welfare 
costs  such  as  poor  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enterprises  require  some 
services  and  overheads.  On  balance,  there  is  probably  a  substantial  net  gain. 
It  may  be  considered  that  these  gains  are  oflFset  by  the  loss  of  revenue 
incurred  through  the  granting  of  Pioneer  Concessions.  This,  however,  would 
be  true  only  if  the  pioneer  industries  had  been  established  without  tax 
concessions,  a  fact  which  is  by  no  means  established  in  the  Hicks’  discussion 
or  elsewhere  to  my  knowledge.  The  constant  reference  to  loss  of  revenue 
therefore  has  a  somewhat  artificial  flavour. 

Jamaica’s  Pioneer  industry'  law  is  modelled  to  some  extent  on  the  Puerto 
Rican  law,  with  which  I  happen  to  be  well  acquainted.  An  outstanding 
difference  and  a  common  fault  of  these  programmes  might  therefore  be 
noted.  It  is  most  significant,  for  example,  that  the  Puerto  Rican  law  does  not 
grant  any  exemption  from  taxation  to  company  profits  or  dividend  income 
when  such  income  would  be  taxed  in  another  jurisdiction.  This  provision 
minimizes  the  loss  of  revenue,  and  the  lack  of  such  a  provision  in  Jamaican 
law  should  if  possible  be  remedied.  Perhaps  more  important,  it  should  be 
noted  that  although  both  programmes  provide  strong  incentives  for  local 
investment  they  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  unsuccessful  in 
sfimulating  such  investment.  Although  this  failure  is  of  some  significance  in 
Puerto  Rico,  it  is  much  less  so  than  in  Jamaica,  because  of  the  Puerto  Rico’s 
free  access  to  the  American  market  and  its  consequent  successful  promotion 
of  investment  from  the  U.S.  Jamaica  will  clearly  have  to  rely  more  heavily 
on  intemallv  generated  investment  ( and  upon  grants  and  Government 
borrowing  from  abroad)  for  its  economic  development. 

'The  difficulty  in  stimulating  local  investment  and  the  transfer  of  capital 
from  commercial  and  agricultural  activity  into  industrial  activity  is  a  core 
problem  in  economic  development  It  may  well  be  that  special  incentives 
(possibly  quite  different  from  those  embodied  in  the  Pioneer  Concessions 
legislation)  should  be  created  to  deal  with  this  problem.  When  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  such  measures  is  studied  carefuly,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
income-generating  effects  of  different  types  of  economic  activity  in  Jamaica 
and  to  their  effects  in  both  the  short  run  and  the  medium  run  upon  Govern¬ 
ment  revenues.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Hicks  were 
severely  limited  in  the  breadth  of  their  approach  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
social  and  economic  data  in  Jamaica.  This  defect  is  only  now  being  overcome; 
far  more  complete  information  is  a  necessity  for  adequate  developmental 
programme  planning. 

Obviously,  this  reviewer  does  not  entirely  share  the  views  of  the  Hicks 
as  to  the  appropriate  emphasis  in  Government  planning  in  a  country  like 
Jamaica  so  urgently  in  need  of  rapid  economic  development.  His  own  pre¬ 
judices  would  have  urged  that  the  authors  of  the  report  attempt  an  almost 
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impossible  task— namely  to  reevaluate  the  entire  development  programme 
of  Jamaica,  to  judge  its  fiscal  effects,  and  to  make  their  recommendations 
accordingly.  Such  undertaking  would  have  fallen  outside  of  their  terms  of 
reference  and  might  in  fact  not  have  produced  strikingly  different  results 
in  their  hands.  Their  results,  however,  are  cast  in  a  framework  which  those 
committed  to  economic  development  will  find  it  difficult  to  accept,  and  if 
ec-onomic  development  is  to  proceed  in  Jamaica  it  may  be  that  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  the  Hicks’  recommendations  must  be  violated.  Because  the 
Hicks,  within  their  terms  of  reference,  do  such  a  thorough  job  and  present 
their  viewpoint  with  such  reasonableness  and  clarity,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
combat  it.  This  is  a  salutary  fact;  captious  criticism  and  categorical  denials 
will  not  advance  the  aims  of  development,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
the  process  of  finding  rational  answers  to  the  questions  raisedin  this  report, 
the  supporters  of  development  will  also  find  ways  to  overcome  the  defects 
ol  Jamaican  development  and  to  set  it  on  a  path  of  more  rapid  advance. 

Britton  Harris. 
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A  Study  of  the  Social  Integration  and  Family  Structure  of  the  East 
Indian  Population  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Jamaica 

The  primary  object  of  the  study  is  to  collect  data  which  will  provide 
a  comparative  control  for  studies  of  East  Indian  communities  in  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana.  Owing  to  the  small  proportion  of  East  Indians  in  Jamaica, 
social  and  cultural  assimilation  appears  to  have  been  extremely  rapid,  and  it 
is  of  importance  to  know  how  the  process  of  assimilation  or  retention  of 
Indian  mores  is  correlated  with  differential  factors  of  status,  territorial  dis¬ 
tribution,  economic  activity  and  so  on.  Apart  from  the  primary  object  of  com¬ 
parison  the  study  will  provide  information  on  the  present  position  of  the 
East  Indian  population  of  Jamaica  which  is  of  considerable  intrinsic  value. 

Field  work  is  being  carried  out  in  the  northern  section  of  St.  Mary,  where 
a  social/ecological  process  has  been  taking  place  which  is  not  unlike  that 
reported  by  Cumper  for  the  Negro  inhabitants  of  Westmoreland  in  the 
decades  after  emancipation(l). 

The  district  of  Belfield  in  St.  Mar\'  constitutes  a  pocket  of  hilly  land 
occupied  by  small-holders,  and  almost  completely  encircled  by  large  pro¬ 
perties  run  on  estate  lines.  These  estates  utilised  indentured  East  In^an 
labour  in  the  past,  and  judging  from  preliminary  field  investigations  only, 
it  would  seem  that  fairly  large-scale  importations  to  this  area  were  made 
during  the  period  1900-1918.  It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  the 
older  people,  and  their  descendants,  refer  to  the  indenture  period  as 
“slavery”.  Many  an  Indian  today  will  tell  you  that  his  father  came  to  Jamaica 
as  a  “slave”,  and  when  he  acquired  his  freedom  after  10  years  he  moved  off 
the  estate  where  he  had  been  housed  and  tried  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  of 
his  own.  A  great  deal  of  movement  off  this  ring  of  estates  was  into  the 
Belfield  pocket,  and  out  into  the  hill  districts  beyond  Highgate  and  Richmond 
villages.  The  distance  of  movement  for  purposes  of  settlement  does  not  seem 
to  haxe  been  great,  but  the  more  ambitious  and  more  culturally  assimilated 
have  in  many  cases  moved  to  the  Cockbum  Pen  area  of  Kingston,  to  Kingston 
itself  and  into  the  towns  and  larger  villages  in  St.  Mary.  Many  Indian  families 
aie  still  resident  on  the  estates  and  properties,  some  of  them  having  moved 
back  there  after  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  themselves  outside. 

The  study  is  designed  to  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  a  lOOf  sample  of  the 
Indian  households  in  the  Belfield  pocket  and  the  “spread  zone”  in  an  arc 
from  Rock  River  to  Ballard’s  Valley.  In  addition  a  sample  will  be  taken  of 
Indian  families  resident  on  the  estates  constituting  the  ring.  Samples  of  non- 
Indian  families  will  be  taken  in  Belfield  and  other  areas  for  comparative 
purposes.  Data  will  be  collected  which  include  information  on  age  and  sex 
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sthicture,  household  composition,  conjugal  history  of  all  adults,  child-bearing 
history,  household  economy,  land-holding,  business  enterprise,  educational 
standard,  and  religious  affiliation.  Some  information  will  also  be  collected 
on  the  spatial  movement  of  the  Indian  population. 

Anthropological  investigation  of  the  cultural  and  social  integration  of  the 
group  will  give  depth  and  significance  to  the  survey  material. 

The  study  is  scheduled  to  last  only  three  months  (from  May  to  July  1955 
inclusive),  and  therefore  cannot  attain  the  degree  of  detailed  investigation, 
which  is  usual  for  studies  of  this  nature.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a  short 
investigation  of  this  nature  will  at  least  serve  to  point  up  significant  problems 
for  further  investigation,  as  well  as  yield  quantitative  data  of  reasonable 
accuracy  for  later  comparative  work. 

Raymond  T.  Smith. 
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PUERTO  RICAN  EMIGRATION:  A  THREEFOLD  COMPARISON" 


By 

Sidney  W.  Mintz 

Since  the  early  years  of  the  Conquest,  and  particularly  as  the  sugar 
plantation  pattern  unfolded  in  island  after  island,  the  Antilles  have  been  the 
scene  of  considerable  in-migration.  People  were  brought  to  the  islands  by 
force,  under  contract,  by  indenture  arrangements,  and  through  free  and 
unrestricted  migration.  The)’  came  from  northern  Europe,  from  Yucatan, 
from  China,  from  Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands,  from  Africa,  India,  and 
Indonesia.  The  West  Indies  thus  have  liecome  a  remarkable  lal)oratory  for 
the  study  of  acculturation  and  culture  change. 

Few  large  scale  sociological  studies  have  as  yet  been  carried  out  among 
the  etlinic  groups  in  the  West  Indies,  but  a  sisitor  cannot  help  but  carr\' 
away  an  impression  of  the  differential  success  of  some  of  these  groups  in 
adapting  themselves  to  the  social  and  economic  svstems  of  the  various 
islands.  Thus  one  observes,  for  instance,  the  apparent  economic  success  of 
the  Chinese  in  Jamaica  as  compared  with  the  relatively  indifferent  success 
of  the  East  Indian  people  in  the  same  island.  In  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  gets  tlie  impression  that  the  Chinese  made  a  much  less  successful 
economic  adjustment  tlian  did  their  fellows  in  Jamaica,  and  in  Trinidad  and 
British  Cuiana  the  East  Indians  apjjear  to  have  done  decidedlv  better  for 
themselves  than  have  those  of  Jamaica.  The  factors  in  ‘success’  or  ‘failure’  in 
these  instances  are  not  at  all  clear.  At  times,  explanations  are  offered  in  terms 
of  tlie  numbers  of  migrants  to  a  given  island  or  aiuntiv,  or  the  cultural 
heritage  of  a  given  in-migrating  group  is  cited  as  pre-disposing  the  migrants 
to  positive  or  negative  economic  and  social  adjustment.  The  present  paper 
indirectly  takes  issue  with  such  explanations,  since  it  appears  to  the  writer 
that  neither  the  numbers  of  migrants  nor  their  antecedent  culture  provides  a 
sufficient  explanation  for  the  fate  of  a  migrant  group.  Granting  that  these 
two  features  of  any  migration  situation  are  undeniably  important,  it  would 
appear  that  the  culture  of  the  host  group  and  the  specific  conditions  of  life 
in  the  host  coiintr)'  are  at  least  of  equal  importance. 

Three  situations,  all  involving  Puerto  Rican  migrants,  are  used  here  for 
comparison.  In  each  case,  the  milieu  to  which  they  have  migrated,  the  par¬ 
ticular  character  of  the  migrant  group,  and  the  character  and  responses  of 

•This  article  is  a  slightly  revised  edition  of  a  paper  presented  to  a  seminar  in  Group  ConOict 
held  at  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research,  University  College  of  the  West  Indies, 
in  the  summer  of  1954.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Ford  and  Carnegie  Foundations,  and 
to  the  Yale  University  Graduate  Inter-disciplinary  Programme  Committee  for  the  opportunity 
to  visit  and  to  work  in  Jamaica. 
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the  host  group  have  differed  widely.  The  present  paper  suffers  from  a  lack 
of  adequate  detailed  information  and  is  intended  only  as  a  preliminary  to 
further  study. 

Puerto  Ricans  were  emigrating  from  their  country  even  before  the  Spanish- 
American  War  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  have  continued  to  do  so, 
on  and  off,  since  that  time.  Data  on  emigrations  before  1898  are  extremely 
scanty.  Full  data  on  the  host  areas  for  Puerto  Rican  migration  during  the 
past  50  years  are  also  lacking,  but  Senior  estimates  that  the  oldest  large 
migrant  group  is  probably  in  Hawaii,  the  second  and  third  oldest  being  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Cuba,  respectively  (21,  p.7).  St.  Croix  in  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands  comes  next,  probably  followed  by  Mexico. 
Venezuela  and  Brazil  are  among  the  other  countries  which  have  received 
Puerto  Rican  migrants.  The  largest  and  newest  colony  is,  of  course,  the 
present  one  in  New  York  City:  it  was  reliably  estimated  that  in  December, 
1953,  there  were  455,000  native-lx)rn  Puerto  Ricans  and  their  children 
there  (9,  p.6).  Very  substantial  groups  are  also  accumulating  in  other  large 
United  States  cities,  both  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  interior,  and  in  smaller 
cities  which  are  tributary  to  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisa).  The 
actual  knowledge  that  we  have  of  these  various  migrant  groups  is  limite<l. 
Even  in  the  case  of  New  York  Citx’,  where  the  hubbub  about  Puerto  Ricans 
has  been  deafening  and  tlie  misinformation  voluminous,  little  of  a  reliable 
scientific  nature  has  been  collected. 

In  order  to  give  some  perspective  to  the  three  migration  situations  to  be 
treated  here— New  York  City,  St.  Croix,  and  Hawaii— a  few  comments  on  the 
general  character  of  Puerto  Rican  society  may  be  appropriate.  Puerto  Rico  is 
a  small,  land-poor  island,  with  little  industry,  few  natural  resources,  an 
extremely  high  rate  of  natural  increase,  a  youthful  population  such  that  the 
ratio  of  dependent  to  independent  individuals  is  very  high,  a  strong  tendency 
to  mono-crop  agriculture,  and  a  serious  problem  of  overpopulation  relative 
to  per  capita  productivity.  All  of  these  facts  about  Puerto  Rico  are  probably 
familiar  even  to  persons  little  acquainted  with  the  island  culture.  Less 
familiar,  perhaps,  but  of  significance  in  understanding  the  character  of  Puerto 
Rican  migrations,  are  some  of  the  social  aspects  of  the  island’s  history.  For 
the  most  part,  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  until  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Puerto  Rico  was  characterized  by  squatter  subsistence  farm¬ 
ing,  cattle  raising,  and  service  as  a  fuelling  station  and  defence  bastion  for 
tlie  Spanish  fleet.  Sugar  cane  and  African  slaves  were  introduced  shortly 
after  the  Conquest,  but  the  sugar  industry  remained  little  developed  before 
the  nineteenth  centur)'.  The  native  Indian  population  was  early  exterminated 
or  absorbed  genetically  into  the  in-migrating  population.  By  tlie  time  Puerto 
Rico  embarked  on  a  sugar-and-slave  career  similar  to  those  of  Jamaica  and 
flaiti  (15,  24),  she  had  accumulated  a  substantial  population  of  free  ‘creole’ 
squatter  farmers  descended  from  Army  deserters,  shipwrecks,  convicts,  etc., 
and  an  equally  important  group  of  freemen  of  African  descent  who  enjoyed 
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a  relatively  high  status  (19,  30),  The  rise  of  the  plantation  economy  in  the 
period  1815-1850  led  to  an  unusual  situation  in  which  Negro  and  white  free¬ 
men  worked  alongside  slaves  in  the  fields  (14,  26).  Long  centimes  of  inter¬ 
mixture  had  already  resulted  in  the  growth  of  a  population  in  which  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  were  of  an  intermediate  physical  appearance;  there 
was  no  development  of  a  distinctively  fair-complexioned  segment  of  the 
population  in  whose  hands  economic,  social,  and  political  power  came  to  be 
concentrated.  However,  the  epoch  of  slavery  and  the  degradation  of  free 
men  of  colour  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteentli  century  led  to  a  new 
kind  of  awareness  of  colour  which  resulted  in  a  high  valuation  being  placed 
on  ‘whiteness’  (30).  Stereotypes  held  by  host  populations  regarding  the 
physical  type  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people,  and  the  racial  attitudes  of  the 
Puerto  Ricans  themselves  probably  are  factors  of  some  importance  in  the 
way  in  which  Puerto  Ricans  have  been  able  to  adapt  to  new  settings  as 
migrants.  More  importantly,  of  course,  the  migrants  whom  we  are  concerned 
with  in  this  paper,  although  sharing  a  common  cultural  background,  were 
moving  into  three  very  different  settings  which  strongly  affected  the 
character  of  their  accommodation  in  each  case. 

The  biggest,  most  publicized,  and  most  important  migration  of  Puerto 
Ricans  has  been  that  to  New  York  City.  While  not  immigrants  by  legal 
definition,  since  Puerto  Ricans  are  United  States  citizens  and  can  enter  and 
leave  the  mainland  freely,  the  significant  differences  between  United  States 
culture  and  Puerto  Rican  culture,  including  that  of  language,  the  relative 
lack  of  knowledge  that  Puerto  Ricans  and  North  Americans  have  of  one 
another,  and  the  fact  that  most  Puerto  Ricans  move  into  both  metropolitan 
and  farm  areas  as  unskilled  labourers  filling  jobs  that  other  Americans  are 
avoiding,  combine  to  make  this  migration  similar  to  that  of  previous  large- 
scale  migrations  from  other  lands  to  tlie  United  States. 

Despite  the  serious  restrictions  imposed  in  the  period  following  the  first 
World  War  and  which  have  been  further  tightened  in  recent  years,  the  United 
States  is  still  an  immigrant  country.  39,000,000  foreigners  entered  the  United 
States  to  stay  during  the  past  130  years.  In  New  York  City,  the  1940  popu¬ 
lation  was  almost  exactly  7,500,000,  of  whom  more  than  5,000,000  were 
foreign-bom  or  the  children  of  foreign-born  (22).  In  view  of  these  facts, 
the  Puerto  Rican  migration  to  New  York  City  might  seem  quite  ordinary.  It 
appears  to  have  certain  distinctive  features,  however.  A  graph  of  Puerto 
Rican  net  migration  over  the  period  from  1908  to  1946,  superimposed  on  one 
of  the  physical  volume  of  U.S.  business  activity  for  the  same  period,  shows 
a  startling  parallel,  the  migration  reflecting  the  condition  of  the  United  States 
economy  (23,  pp.  93-94).  In  economically  bad  years,  from  1908  until  the 
mid-’30s,  more  Puerto  Rican  migrants  went  home  than  arrived  in  the  United 
States— a  move  not  so  easily  made  by  the  members  of  other  migrant  groups. 
In  addition,  there  was,  and  still  is,  a  vigorous  circulation  of  migrants  between 
the  United  States  and  the  motherland  which  the  net  migration  figures  do 
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not  reveal  (13,  p.  7,  1,  pp.  120-121).  Since  the  end  of  tlie  Second  World  War, 
the  net  migration  to  New  York  City  has  risen  sharply,  and  many  migrants 
express  intentions  of  remaining  there  permanently.  In  1910,  there  were  only 
554  Puerto  Rican-bom  persons  in  New  York  City;  in  1920,  7,364;  by  1940  the 
number  had  risen  to  61,463  (13,  p.  187).  However,  it  is  not  until  the  1940s 
that  the  absolute  numbers  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  and  the  net  migration 
figures  for  Puerto  Ricans  to  the  United  States  take  on  weight  comparable 
with  that  for  earlier  waves  of  migration  from  other  world  areas.  The  later 
figures  for  yearly  net  increases  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States  are  (13): 


1945 

13,573 

19.50 

34,7a3 

1946 

39,911 

1951 

32,900 

1947 

24,551 

1952 

59,132 

1948 

32,775 

1953 

69,124 

1949 

25,701 

19.54 

21,531 

In  1940,  87.8  per  cent  of  all  Puerto  Rican  migrants  to  the  United  States 
were  living  in  New  York  City;  in  1950,  82.9  per  cent  of  the  total  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  same  cit\'  (28).  As  far  as  sheer  numbers  go,  then,  the  Puerto 
Rican  communitv’  in  New  York  Citv  was  growing  slowlv,  albeit  unevenlv, 
from  1910  until  the  end  of  the  second  World  War,  when  it  began  to  grow 
so  rapidly  that  the  character  of  the  migration  itself  began  to  change.  A 
substantial  group  of  Puerto  Ricans  can  now  find  opportunities  working  within 
and  ser\acing  the  Puerto  Rican  group  itself,  opportunities  that  were  not  avail¬ 
able  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  migration.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
now  that  for  some  time  to  come,  even  in  et*onomicallv  bad  vears  of  the  fuhire, 
the  movement  of  Puerto  Ricans  to  New  York  is  likely  to  continue  to  exceed 
the  flow  back  to  the  island— although  the  sharp  drop  from  1953  to  1954 
probably  indicates  a  reaction  to  decreasing  opportunity’  on  the  mainland  (23). 

Puerto  Rican  migrants  to  New  York  Cit\'  can  be  divided,  though  by  no 
hard-and-fast  line,  into  those  who  take  enthusiastically  to  their  new  situation 
and  hope  and  plan  to  be  absorbed  into  the  cultural  mainstream  of  .\merican 
life,  and  those  who  do  not.  No  study  has  as  yet  been  made  of  them,  but 
there  is  a  fairly  large  and  old  c-ommunity  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  City 
who  have  been  economically  successfid,  who  definitelv  do  not  intend  to  return 
permanently  to  their  native  island,  and  whose  children  are  what  might  be 
described  as  “becoming  Americanized.”  Unquestionably  many’  of  the  newer 
Puerto  Rican  migrants  who  are  finding  it  jxissible  to  adapt  themselves  suc¬ 
cessfully'  to  New  York  Citv'  life  will  gradually  lose  their  distinctive  culture 
patterns,  as  have  many  members  of  all  other  immigrant  groups  in  the  city'. 
For  the  less  successfid  Puerto  Rican  migrant,  return  to  Puerto  Rico  is  not 
only  psychologically  attractive  but  economically  feasible  (the  price  is  now 
$64,  the  flight  time  under  seven  hours,  and  planes  leave  many  times  each 
day),  even  though  he  is  likely  to  face  there  again  the  same  problems,  mainly 
economic,  which  motivated  him  to  migrate  in  the  first  place. 

The  Mills-Senior-Goldsen  study  of  Puerto  Rican  migrants  in  New  York  City, 
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which  dealt  mainly  with  the  post-1940  migrants,  revealed  that  the  group  in¬ 
cluded  a  greater  proportion  of  women  than  men  as  compared  with  the 
population  at  home;  that  ‘non-whites’  were  proportionately  more  numerous 
in  the  migrant  group  than  in  the  home  population;  that  the  migrant  group 
on  the  whole  was  older  than  the  island  population,  since  fewer  children 
were  among  them;  and  that  the  migrants  were  a  more  literate,  more  educated, 
and  more  skilled  group  than  the  island  population  as  a  whole  (13,  p.  25) 

More  recent  work  indicates  that  changes  are  taking  place  in  this  picture. 
Senior  notes  that  between  1940  and  1950,  the  number  of  ‘non-white’  Puerto 
Fican-born  migrants  to  New  York  City  increased  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
the  number  of  ‘white’  Puerto  Rican-born.  In  1940,  the  Puerto  Rican-bom 
‘non-white’  residents  of  the  continent  were  13.2  per  cent  of  the  total;  in  1950, 
they  were  7.7  per  cent  of  the  total  (23,  p.  97).  Senior  c-oncludes  that  the 
migration  from  Puerto  Rico  is  colour-selective,  and  that  there  is  probably  a 
higher  rate  of  return  to  Puerto  Rico  for  darker  than  for  lighter  migrants. 

The  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  migrant  group  also  appears  to  be 
changing.  Analysis  of  the  net  migration  in  the  period  July  1,  1952,  to  June  30, 
1953,  revealed  that: 

1.  About  58  per  cent  of  all  net  migrants  were  males. 

2.  About  four  migrants  in  ten  were  males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45; 

3.  Between  three  and  four  of  every  ten  migrants  were  the  children  of 
parents  both  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years; 

4.  Between  two  and  three  of  every  ten  migrants  were  women  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  44,  together  with  persons  of  both  sexes  over  age  45.  (Few 
migrants  were  45  years  of  age  or  older,  so  that  this  group  consists  largely 
of  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  44). 

Jaffe,  who  supervised  the  collection  of  these  data,  notes  that  the  number 
of  net  male  migrants  now  exceeds  the  number  of  females,  and  that  this  shift 
probably  occurred  around  1950  (9,  pp.  9-10).  Thus  the  migration  seems  to 
have  shifted  in  recent  years  in  the  direction  of  family  movement,  a  more 
equitable  ratio  of  males  to  females,  a  higher  percentage  of  children,  and  a 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  ‘non-white’  migrants.  There  is  other  evidence, 
however,  that  the  migration  continues  to  drain  from  the  island  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  number  of  its  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labour  force  (23,  p.  94). 

At  the  same  time  as  the  average  cash  earnings  have  doubled  for  every 
wave  of  Puerto  Ricans  coming  to  New  York  in  the  pre-1929  years,  during 
the  depression  of  the  ’30s,  during  the  second  World  War,  and  since  that  War, 
the  migration  has  involved  what  has  been  called  a  definite  occupational 
down-grading  (13,  p.  71).  The  Mills-Senior-Goldsen  study  reported  that  40 
per  cent  of  both  men  and  women  migrants  were  working  at  jobs  lower  in 
skill-rating  than  those  they  held  on  the  island,  including  the  relatively  few 
Puerto  Rican  migrants  who  had  held  white  collar  jobs  in  Puerto  Rico.  This 
down-grading  tends  to  change  over  time.  Raushenbush’s  preliminary  data 
based  on  more  recent  work  indicate  that  .  .  the  second-generation  Puerto 
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Ricans  stand  midway  between  the  first  generation  and  the  general  population, 
in  a  movement  away  from  ‘operative’  jobs  toward  ‘clerical,’  ‘sales,’  and  other 
jobs”  (17). 

On  the  whole,  it  is  commonly  accepted  that  the  Puerto  Rican,  like  the 
American  Negro,  is  the  last  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired.  In  the  past, 
when  the  migratory  flow  was  homeward,  the  implication  was  that  non-Puerto 
Ricans  and  non-Negroes  were  again  competing  for  the  lower-paying,  less 
skilled  jobs.  Those  Puerto  Ricans  who  are  not  and  will  not  be  affected  by 
slight  changes  in  the  economy  because  their  own  total  economic  position  is 
improved  are  largely  the  same  ones  who  have  been  able  to  supplant  their 
own  cultural  heritage  with  that  of  their  hosts. 

Physical  type  has  some  relevance  to  the  question  of  act'ommodation  to 
life  in  New  York  City.  The  Puerto  Ricans  include  among  their  numbers  the 
first  sizeable  non-English-speaking  ‘Negroid’  group  to  come  to  the  United 
States  as  migrants.  The  whole  concept  of  racial  intermediacy,  which 
characterizes  Caribbean  and  Latin-American  culture,  is  absent  in  the  United 
States,  where  people  of  colour  of  any  degree  are  lumped  into  a  category 
labelled  ‘Negro’.  Accordingly,  the  Puerto  Rican  of  intermediate  phvsical  h'pe 
suffers  many  or  most  of  the  same  disadvantages  imposed  on  the  American 
Negro.  Insufficient  work  has  been  done  to  analyze  the  impact  of  the  United 
States  race  relations  situation  on  the  Puerto  Rican,  but  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  intermediately  complexioned  undergo  the  greatest  difficult)’  psycho¬ 
logically.  It  seems  probable  that  the  resulting  resentment  is  directed  at  both 
white  and  Negro  Americans.  The  Puerto  Rican  whose  physical  appearance 
is  ‘in-between’  finds  that  his  social  position  and  his  life-chances  are  in  no 
way  correspondingly  intermediate.  He  is  classed  indiscriminatelv  with  his 
darker  brother,  and  loses  what  has  been  called  the  margin  of  social  privilege 
he  enjoyed  on  the  island.  He  is  the  migrant  least  motivated  to  surrender  his 
own  culture,  since  he  will  be  exchanging  it  for  a  status  he  regards  as  inferior 
—that  of  the  American  Negro  (13,  p.  87,  I,  p.l22).  The  writer  has  some 
personal  evidence  of  this,  based  on  informal  interviews  in  Puerto  Rico  in 
1948-49  with  recently  returned  Puerto  Rican  soldiers.  The  United  States 
policy  on  race  seemed  especially  offensive  to  those  intermediately  coloured 
who  would  complain  not  merely  that  the  policy  was  unfair,  but  that  it  classed 
them  with  ‘Negroes’,  a  category  in  which  they  felt  they  did  not  belong. 
What  role  race  and  race  attitudes  may  play  in  the  whole  matter  of  Puerto 
Rican  acculturation,  particularly  for  the  darker  migrants,  is  not  clear. 
Especially  significant  is  the  American  tendency  in  some  ways  to  treat  dark- 
people  of  other  cultures  more  favourably  than  they  do  the  American  Negro. 
This  particular  attitude  may  prove  the  strongest  barrier  to  the  acculturation 
of  the  darker  Puerto  Rican.  Its  interesting  corollary  is  the  claim  made  in 
the  Mills-Senior-Goldsen  study  that  many  American  Negroes  in  New  York 
City  had  begun  to  learn  Spanish. 

An  additional  source  of  pressure  upon  the  Puerto  Rican  migrant  to  New 
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York  City  comes  from  his  exposure  to  the  impersonal  and  highly  institution¬ 
alized  patterns  of  social  control  which  prevail  in  the  city.  Though  the 
majority  of  the  migrants  to  New  York  City  come  from  Puerto  Rico’s  two 
largest  cities,  San  Juan  and  Ponce  are  not  New  York,  and  the  tempo  and 
character  of  life  are  strikingly  different.  The  tendency  for  migrant  women 
to  take  up  work  when  they  find  themselves  in  the  new  milieu  (in  the  Mills- 
Senior-Goldsen  sample,  72  per  cent  of  those  who  had  never  worked  in 
Puerto  Rico  undertook  to  find  jobs  for  themselves  in  New  York)  is  also  a 
source  of  strain  and  c-onflict.  Not  only  is  the  male  Puerto  Rican  migrant 
apparently  unprepared  for  the  t'onsequences  of  his  wife’s  economic  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  botli  of  them  are  unable  to  anticipate  the  effects  upon  their 
iliildren  of  having  two  working  parents. 

One  otlier  item  of  information  may  Ixj  added  to  this  admittedly  scanty 
picture  of  the  Puerto  Rican  migrant  in  New  York  City.  In  spite  of  repeated 
newspaper  accounts  of  high  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  rates  among 
the  Puerto  Rican  migrants,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  this  group  con¬ 
tributes  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cit\'’s  crimes.  It  has  long  been 
established  tliat  foreign-bom  groups  in  the  United  States  commit  fewer 
crimes  per  thousand  of  the  same  age  and  sex  than  do  the  native-born  (25). 
Data  have  been  assembled,  moreover,  to  document  the  fact  that  in  urban 
slum  areas,  tlie  ethnic  composition  can  change  repeatedly  over  time,  while 
the  delinquencv  rates  remain  stable.  Insufficient  materials  are  available  as 
vet  regar^ng  tlie  Puerto  Rican  migrant’s  relation  to  crime,  but  the  results 
of  the  four  studies  in  which  the  writer  could  find  any  mention  of  this  subject 
all  indicated  that  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  City  contribute,  if  anything, 
less  than  the  expected  number  of  offences,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  (21). 

The  second  case  to  be  considered  here  provides  a  contrast  to  that  of  New 
Y'ork.  St.  Croix  in  the  American  Virgin  Islands  does  not  at  first  glance  seem 
to  hold  out  much  promise  as  a  host  to  migrants.  In  1940  it  was  seeking  to 
support  nearly  1.3,(XX)  people  on  8,000  acres  of  cultivation  (8,  18,  22).  The 
land  is  poor  and  overworked,  producing  as  little  as  10  tons  of  sugar  cane  per 
acre  to  Puerto  Ritxj’s  30  tons.  Were  it  not  for  federal  aid,  it  is  a  question 
how  the  people  would  survive.  Out-migration  has  been  nearly  continuous; 
in  the  course  of  the  past  century,  50  per  cent  of  the  population  has  moved 
away  from  the  island  (21,  p.  9,  30,  p.  311).  Yet  it  is  to  this  setting  that  some 
Puerto  Ricans  have  chosen  to  emigrate. 

Sugar  cane  in  St.  Croix  has  kept  up  a  demand  for  seasonal  labour  which 
the  Crucians  tliemselves  have  been  unable  to  fill.  Agents  for  the  sugar 
growers  in  St.  Croix  recruited  Puerto  Rican  labourers  as  early  as  1910,  but 
in  1927,  when  United  States  immigration  law’s  prevented  workers  from  the 
British  Virgin  Islands  from  wming  in  to  supplement  the  local  labour  force, 
tlie  basis  for  a  sizeable  movement  of  Puerto  Ricans  to  the  island  was  provided. 

Out  of  a  total  population  of  12,200  in  1946,  government  figures  show  3,100 
Puerto' Ricans  in  St.  Croix  (21).  Thus,  in  that  year,  24  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
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lution  was  composed  of  Puerto  Ricans,  a  remarkable  figure  in  view  of  the 
generally  poor  ec'onomic  situation  of  the  island  and  the  out-migration  for 
which  St.  Croix  and  the  other  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  have  been  noted  for  the 
past  century.  The  in-migration  of  Puerto  Ricans  was  unquestionably  the 
main  factor  responsible  for  the  fact  tliat,  in  1940,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
century,  the  St.  Croix  population  showed  no  decline. 

Data  on  the  Puerto  Rican  migration  to  St.  Croix  are  scarce,  the  best  source 
being  the  work  by  Senior  in  1946  (21).  Senior  and  his  group  managed  to 
interview  81  families,  or  about  15  per  cent  of  the  Puerto  Rican  families  on 
St.  Croix  at  that  time.  Some  of  their  results  are  revealing.  The  vast  majority 
of  Puerto  Ricans  came  from  Vieques,  a  tiny  island  off  the  coast  of  Puerto 
Rico,  where  the  sugar  industry  was  in  rapid  decline.  A  significant  additional 
number  came  from  Culebra,  a  neighbouring  islet,  and  the  remainder  came 
from  widely  distributed  municipalities  in  Puerto  Rico,  The  Senior  study 
shows  that,  while  in  the  early  years  after  1927  agents  of  the  West  Indian 
Sugar  Co.  in  St.  Croix  were  giving  bonuses  to  lalx)ur  contractors  for  every 
labourer  they  recruited  in  Puerto  Rico  and  were  renovating  old  slave  quarters 
to  house  the  newcomers,  by  1946  this  was  no  longer  necessarv.  Only  29.8  per 
cent  of  Senior’s  sample  came  to  St.  Croix  in  response  to  a  job  offer,  the 
others  having  come  mainly  through  che  influence  of  friends  and  relatives  who 
already  were  estabhshed  on  the  island;  and  nearly  half  of  those  who  came 
in  response  to  job  offers  had  come  to  work  for  other  Puerto  Ricans  on  cattle 
ranches,  in  sugar  fields,  or  in  stores.  Of  those  who  came  without  definite 
jobs,  one  half  found  work  within  a  week,  21  per  cent  more  within  a  month 
(21,  p,  8).  The  main  cause  for  migration,  of  course,  was  economic:  71  per 
cent  of  the  interviewed  said  that  they  had  left  Puerto  Rico  because  of  bad 
economic  conditions.  Nearly  half  brought  their  families  with  them;  an 
additional  quarter  sent  for  their  families  within  a  month  or  less.  It  may  be 
of  value  to  add  that  41  per  cent  of  all  family  heads  arrived  with  $5  or  less, 
58  per  cent  with  $30  or  less  (21,  p.  8). 

Colour  is  an  interesting  aspect  of  this  particular  migration.  The  population 
of  St.  Croix  is  much  more  ‘Negroid’  than  is  that  of  Puerto  Rico.  Of  the  Crucian 
population,  3.4  per  cent  were  enumeratetl  as  white,  23.9  per  cent  as  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  72.7  per  cent  as  Negro  in  the  1940  census  (21,  p.  10).  The  same 
census  gives  the  Puerto  Rican  migrants  as  follows:  4.2  per  cent  white,  83.6 
per  cent  intermediate,  and  12.2  per  cent  Negro  (21,  p.  9).  Senior’s  interviewers 
recorded  their  own  impressions  of  the  colour  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  interviewed 
as  56  per  cent  white,  37  per  cent  intermediate,  and  5  per  cent  Negro.  The 
subjective  element  in  lx)th  these  and  in  tlie  census  estimates  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked;  yet  it  would  still  seem  that  the  host  group  is  markedlv  darker  on 
the  whole  than  are  the  migrants.  Data  on  age  distribution,  birtli  rates,  and 
rates  of  natural  increase  provide  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  host 
and  in-migrating  groups.  They  indicate,  first,  that  tlie  Puerto  Rican  migrant 
group  is  younger,  and  second,  that  the  Puerto  Rican  migrant  group  is  in* 
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creasing  at  a  remarkably  faster  rate  than  the  host  group  (21,  pp.  12-13). 
Both  crude  and  refined  birth  rates  for  Puerto  Rican  women  of  child-bearing 
age  in  St.  Croix  are  significantly  higher  than  those  for  the  Puerto  Rican 
population  as  a  whole.  These  facts,  which  augur  well  for  the  increase  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  group  even  should  no  further  migration  occur,  have  been  the 
cause  of  great  concern  to  the  Crucians,  who  sometimes  protest  that  they 
are  being  squeezed  out  of  existence  by  their  new  neighbours. 

Of  the  Puerto  Ricans  interx'iewed  in  St.  Croix.  Senior  tells  us  that  75  per 
cent  felt  that  they  \sere  living  a  bettt*r  life  there  than  they  had  enjoyed  in 
their  old  homes.  Among  the  positive  advantages  of  the  St.  Croix  environment 
the  migrants  mentioned  improved  health,  better  living  quarters,  better  food, 
better  medical  attention— but  of  greatest  imjxirtance,  better  work  opp<jr- 
tunities.  Senior  unforhinatelv  do(*s  not  pros-ide  figures  on  the  occupational 
distribution  of  his  subjects,  nor  on  the  rural-urban  division,  but  his  data  seem 
to  suggest  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  one  group,  but  with  two.  The  larger 
and  more  imjwrtant  group  is  rural.  60  of  the  81  heads  of  families  interviewed 
owned  land,  two-thirds  of  them  an  acre  or  less.  To  judge  by  Senior’s  other 
information,  this  rural  group  is  also  an  important  .source  of  sugar  cane  labour. 
The  largest  employer  on  the  island,  a  sugar  company,  hired  156  Puerto  Ricans 
and  254  Crucians  during  the  1945-46  season.  Senior  collected  information 
v;hich  indicated  that  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  cane  fields  outcut,  outloaded,  and 
outworked  their  Crucian  neighlwurs  at  everv’  turn.  More  significantly  for  our 
interests  here,  the  Puerto  Ricans  apparently  entered  willingly  into  piece  work 
arrangements  which  Crucian  workers  were  trying  to  do  away  with.  A  Puerto 
Rican  cane  cutter,  working  piece  work,  c-ould  earn  more  in  half  a  day  than 
his  Crucian  co-worker  could  earn  in  a  full  day  on  a  daily  wage  scale  basis. 
Puerto  Ricans  not  only  took  well  to  sugar  cane  labour,  but  also  did  well  on 
their  small  farms.  The  rural  group  interviewt'd  bv’  Senior’s  team  not  only 
was  doing  better  in  c-omparison  with  their  past  situations  but  in  comparison 
with  their  Cnician  neighbours  as  well.  There  is  an  additional  side  to  the 
matter  of  Puerto  Rican  migrant  success  in  St.  Croix.  Senior  tells  us  that 
Puerto  Ricans  have  made  great  strides  in  the  fiekl  of  merchandizing.  More 
than  half  of  the  retailers  of  all  t\'|ies  in  St.  Croix  are  Puerto  Ricans,  as  well 
as  exactly  one-third  of  the  im[X)rters,  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  dispensers 
of  alcoholic  beverages  (21,  p.  18).  What  is  not  clear  from  Senior’s  materials 
is  how  many  of  these  businessmen  represent  the  transfer  of  old  capital  to 
a  favourable  new  setting,  and  how  many  were  sugar  cane  workers  who 
managed  to  accumulate  capital  in  St.  Croix  which  they  used  for  starting 
their  businesses.  Senior’s  staff  interviewed  nine  Puerto  Rican  merchants,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  most  imjKjrtant  ones.  Six  of  the  nine  had  mme  to  the  island 
with  sums  of  $1,000  or  more.  Plainly  these  six,  at  least,  were  no  cane  cutters 
and  they  may  represent  an  entirely  different  migratorv'  stream  from  that 
which  has  developed  into  the  Puerto  Rican  rural  farmers  and  cane  workers 
in  St.  Croix’s  hinterland.  To  all  successful  Puerto  Rican  merchants  are  at- 
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tributed  by  the  Crucians  those  same  characteristics  attributed  to  almost  every 
migrant  ethnic  group  which  has  succeeded  in  commercial  competition  with 
a  host  group— that  they  restrict  their  own  consumption  to  accumulate  capital, 
that  they  are  clannish,  that  they  hire  only  members  of  tlieir  own  ethnic 
group,  that  they  help  each  other  in  business  crises,  that  they  use  sharp 
business  practices,  and  so  on.  Anyone  who  has  heard  discussions  regarding 
the  Chinese  or  Syrians  of  Jamaica  or  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  will 
realize  that  the  ascribed  characteristics  seem  to  be  applied  to  any  c'ompeting 
in-migrant  group,  regardless  of  its  background  culture.* 

It  is  imquestionable  that  economic  competition  for  the  same  positions— e.g., 
technical  jobs  on  the  sugar  plantations  which  now  go  almost  entirely  to 
Puerto  Ricans— is  basic  to  the  c'onflict  between  the  two  groups.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  colour  difference  causing  the  enmity  is  most  unhkely;  that  it 
may  aggravate  the  situation,  however,  seems  possible,  particularly  since  Senior 
tells  us  that  the  Crucians  complain  of  colour  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
Puerto  Ricans.  Unfortunately,  Senior’s  data  do  not  reveal  which  Puerto 
Ricans  are  prejudiced— the  cane  cutters  and  small  farmers,  or  the  store 
owners  and  importers,  or  both  groups.  The  writer’s  own  experience  is  that 
colour  prejudice  among  lower-class  Puerto  Ricans  is  extremely  rare,  particu¬ 
larly  among  those  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  sugar  areas  of  Puerto  Ria).  If  it  is 
growing  among  the  working-class  migrants  in  St.  Croix,  one  must  look  for 
an  explanation  to  the  other  reasons  for  conflict  between  the  two  groups. 

The  third  case  in  this  comparison  is  that  of  Hawaii.  Here  the  data  are  most 
sketchy,  but  this  situation  is  included  because  of  the  strikingly  different  pic¬ 
ture  it  affords.  Hawaii  has  had  a  vaunted  policy  of  racial  equahty  such  that 
it  has  been  studied  with  enthusiasm  by  nearly  every  race  relations  specialist 
in  modem  years  (2,  3,  4,  6).  The  history  of  Hawaii  between  1870  and  1930 
has  been  one  of  rapid  ethnic  succession,  one  migrant  group  after  another 
gradually  acquiring  economic  power,  deserting  die  plantation  labour  for 
which  it  was  orginally  encouraged  to  come,  and  divesting  itself  of  the  social 
stigmata  associated  with  that  type  of  labour.  In  wave  after  wave,  groups  of 
migrants  have  contributed  to  the  insular  ethnic  scene  in  the  following  order: 
first  Polynesians;  then  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Japanese,  Puerto  Ricans,  Koreans, 
Spaniards,  Russians,  and  finally,  Filipinos  (6).  Group  after  group  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rising  from  the  plantation-worker  level  in  Hawaii,  and  neither 
biological  nor  cultural  characteristics  seem  to  have  been  obstacles  to  the  social 
and  economic  success  of,  for  example,  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  Of  all 
the  migrant  groups,  it  has  been  the  Puerto  Ricans  who  stand  out  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  exception.  Their  failure  to  acquire  etxinomic  power  and  social  status, 
their  relatively  slow  urbanization,  their  unusually  long  association  with  plan- 

elt  may  be  profitable  to  point  out  that  during  the  past  decade.  United  States  businessmen  have 
been  opening  large  new  stores  in  the  cities  of  Puerto  Rico,  where  they  are  competing  success¬ 
fully  with  old  established  Puerto  Rican  businesses.  Many  of  the  newcomers  are  Jews.  It  should 
surprise  no  one  to  learn  that  Puerto  Ricans  are  imputing  to  these  newcomers  the  very  same 
being  imputed  to  the  new  Puerto  Rican  businessmen  in  St.  Croix  by  the  Crucians. 
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tation  labour,  and  their  apparent  inability  to  accultmrate  smoothly  to  Hawaiian 
culture  clamour  for  explanation. 

In  1898,  just  before  both  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  were  brought  under 
United  States  control,  the  King  of  Hawaii  sent  agents  to  Puerto  Rico  to 
recruit  sugar  cane  workers  (20,  p.  9)  The  disastrous  1898  hurricane,  a  severe 
smallpox  epidemic,  and  the  aftermath  of  the  Spanish- American  War  probably 
all  acted  to  encourage  Puerto  Ricans  to  leave  their  homeland.  Between 
December,  1900,  and  October,  1901,  about  5,000  Puerto  Ricans  emigrated 
to  Hawaii  in  eleven  expeditions.  A  few'  more  reached  Hawaii  between  1910 
and  1916,  but  it  was  not  until  1921  that  an  additional  sizeable  group— 676  in 
all-arrived  in  the  islands  (7,  pp.  46-47).  In  both  these  migrations,  men  and 
women  were  about  equally  represented,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
children,  migrating  with  their  parents,  were  included.  Census  figures  for  the 
jieriod  1900-1940  are  as  follows  (7,  pp.  46-47): 

1900  none  1920  5,602 

1910  4,890  1930  6,671 

1940  8,296 

In  1950,  there  were  9,551  Puerto  Ricans  and  their  children  living  in 
Hawaii  (27).  The  natural  increase  in  population  over  more  than  50  years  easily 
counterbalanced  a  flow  back  to  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States— 383 
departiu'es  between  1911  and  1914,  for  instance,  and  458  departures  in  1923- 
24  (7  p.  46).  Senior  holds  that  over-migration  to  force  down  labour  costs  was 
encoiu'aged  by  the  plantations,  and  that  a  policy  of  pitting  one  migrant 
group  against  another  was  common.  In  this  connection,  a  quotation  from  a 
1903  report  on  Hawaii  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labour  is  revealing: 

“From  the  planters’  point  of  view  an  important  result  of  the  Puerto  Rican  imml- 

Eation  was  the  moral  effect  that  their  arrival  had  up<m  the  lapanese.  The  latter  had 
igun  to  fancy  that  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Chinese  exclusion  and 
contract  laws  after  annexation  they  were  complete  masters  of  the  labour  situation 
in  Hawaii.  They  formed  temporary  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  striking  at  critical 
periods  of  the  planting  ana  grinding  season,  and  in  this  way  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  up  wages.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  rise  in  the  average  wage  of  field 
hands  from  60  to  75  cents  a  day,  or  an  increase  of  over  25  per  cent  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1901— the  first  twelve  months  following  annexation.  The  regular 
arrival  of  monthly  expeditions  of  Puerto  Rican  labouring  people  throughout  an 
entire  year  largely  disabused  them  of  this  sense  of  monopoly  and  made  them  much 
more  reasonable  in  their  relations  with  their  employers”  (29,  p.  709). 

This  manipulation  of  the  Puerto  Rican  migrant  group  may  have  had  certain 
negative  effects  upon  their  later  chances  for  integration  into  Hawaiian 
society. 

Very  little  data  on  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  their  descendants  in  Hawaii 
are  available,  and  most  of  those  data  are  out  of  date;  since  the  Puerto  Ricans 
are  not  separated  from  certain  other  groups  in  United  States  Bureau  of  Census 
enumerations  for  1950,  even  this  fundamental  source  is  of  little  use.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  following  information  purports  to  do  no  more  than  indicate  the 
problem.  An  occupational  study  by  Lind  summarized  in  1938  in  his  book.  An 
Island  Community,  indicated  that  the  Puerto  Rican  people  in  Hawaii  were 
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slow  to  shift  from  plantation  labour  to  other  employment;  as  late  as  1930, 
over  half  those  employed  on  plantations  were  unskilled  labourers,  and  only 
10  per  cent  of  those  in  plantation  work  were  holding  skilled  jobs.  According 
to  Lind’s  figures,  in  1930  no  Puerto  Ricans  held  jobs  as  retail  dealers.  The 
same  study  indicates  that  in  1930  no  Puerto  Ricans  were  listed  as  doctors, 
dentists,  surgeons,  lawyers,  or  teachers  (11).  As  late  as  1948,  Brooks  could 
write  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  their  descendants  in  Hawaii,  that— “Less  than 
a  half  dozen  have  achieved  any  professional  .status”  (7,  p.  47).  Studies  of 
public  education  in  Hawaii  in  the  1930’.s  indicated  that  Puerto  Rican  children 
dropped  out  rapidly  in  the  higher  grades  (12):  and  in  1948,  Brooks  comments 
that— “No  Puerto  Ricans  are  knossm  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  at  present”  (7,  p.  51).  One  other  item  bears  mentioning.  The  average 
number  of  juvenile  delincjuency  cases  for  children  10-17  years  of  age  in 
Hawaii  was  higher  for  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  1929-30  than  it  was  for  any 
other  group,  and  nearly  half  again  as  high  as  that  of  the  next  highest  group 
{4,  p.  287).  And  in  1946,  nearly  6  per  cent  of  the  juvenile  delinquency 
cases  were  Puerto  Rican,  although  the  Puerto  Ricans  c-onstituted  only  1.7 
per  cent  of  the  island  population  (20,  p.  13).  Other  studies,  dealing  with 
family  disorganization,  indicate  certain  difficulties  in  Puerto  Rican  migrant 
family  life,  in  particular  an  unusually  high  desertion  rate  on  the  part  of 
husbands  and  fathers  (10,  pp.  58-60). 

One  gets  the  impression,  in  reading  these  scattered  references  to  the  Puerto 
Ricans  in  Hawaii,  that  their  adjustment  was  from  the  first  an  extremely 
difficult  one,  and  that  an  unfavourable  stereotype  concerning  Puerto  Rican 
character  was  created  almost  from  the  date  of  the  first  migration.  The  fact 
that  Puerto  Rican  labourers  were  used  to  weaken  the  labour  movement 
among  plantation  labourers  of  other  ethnic  groups  may  have  c-ontributed  to 
this  stereotype  among  their  class  equals  of  different  cultural  backgrounds. 
Also  of  possible  importance  in  the  adaptation  process  was  the  fact  that  the 
Puerto  Ricans  were  the  only  migrant  group  to  Hawaii  to  which  part-African 
ancestry  has  been  attributed.  Adams  has  pointed  out  that  under  the  census 
heading  ‘Caucasian,’  first  used  in  1910,  separate  categories  for  Portuguese, 
Puerto  Rican,  Spanish,  and  ‘Other  Caucasian’  were  set  up.  This  arrangement 
was  perpetuated  in  the  1920  census.  In  1930,  children  of  part-Portuguese  and 
part-Spanish  parentage  were  enumerated  under  the  ‘Other  Caucasian’ 
category,  “.  .  .  but  there  was  apparently  sentiment  against  the  inclusion  of 
the  part-Puerto  Ricans  in  the  ‘Other  Caucasian’  group,  .Apparently  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  Census  Bureau  was  that  they  should  be  so  classified,  but 
local  sentiment  vetoed  the  plan.  Most  of  the  part-Puerto  Ricans  seem  to  have 
been  classified  as  Negroes  .  .  .”(.5).  This  deference  to  local  opinion  on  the 
part  of  Census  Bureau  officials  is  important  in  that  it  suggests  the  sjiecial 
attitude  towards  the  Puerto  Ricans  of  Hawaii. 

Some  observers  attempt  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  in 
adaptation  to  life  in  Hawaii  by  holding  that  they  were  not  truly  representative 
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of  their  country.  Livesay,  for  instance,  writes:  “There  is  a  general  belief 
that  the  local  Puerto  Ricans  are  not  a  fair  sample  of  their  race  .  .  (12,  p.  28). 

But  migrations  of  manual  labourers  are  not  likely  to  include  a  country’s  best- 
educated  or  best-prepared  citizens,  and  the  Puerto  Rican  migrations  to  St. 
Croix  and  to  the  mainland  United  States  have  not  led  to  such  striking  dif¬ 
ficulties  as  those  suggested  by  the  Hawaii  data.  Other  writers  cite  the  small 
numbers  of  Puerto  Ricans  involved  in  the  Hawaiian  migration  as  a  cause 
of  disorganization.  Lee,  for  instance,  writes  that  .  .  the  limited  size  of  the 
group,  which  makes  cultural  control  difficult  .  .  .”  is  a  cause  of  a  high  deser¬ 
tion  rate  in  the  Puerto  Rican  group  (10,  p.  60).  But  in  absolute  terms,  the 
size  of  the  Puerto  Rican  migration  to  St.  Croix  was  even  smaller,  yet  it  does 
not  scan  to  have  resulted  in  a  comparable  phenomenon.  Frequently,  the 
values  of  their  ancestral  culture  are  seen  as  the  critical  factor  in  the  Puerto 
Ricans’  failure  to  acculturate,  but  again  the  success  of  the  Puerto  Ricans 
in  St.  Croix  as  compared  to  those  in  Hawaii  would  tend  to  refute  this  argu¬ 
ment.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  none  of  these  factors— representativeness 
of  the  migrant  group,  its  size,  or  its  traditional  values— is  a  sufficient  explan¬ 
ation  in  itself  or  collectively  of  the  way  acculturation  and  accommodation 
proceed. 

Conclusions 

The  lack  of  sufficient  or  even  really  comparable  data  in  the  three  situations 
dealt  with  in  this  paper  makes  it  difficult  to  draw  any  certain  conclusions. 
Yet  it  would  seem  from  the  evidence  that  the  migration  setting,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  host  groups  and  those  of  the  migrants  are  all  relevant  in  studies 
of  tiiis  kind.  Moreover,  the  general  economic  and  social  situation  into  which 
the  migrants  are  moving,  and  the  attitudes  and  responses  of  the  host  groups 
to  the  newcomers  almost  certainly  are  more  important  in  affecting  the 
accommodation  of  a  new  group  than  are  the  cultural  characteristics  of  the 
new  group’s  members.  The  Puerto  Ricans  who  migrated  to  Hawaii  seem  to 
have  been  in  a  particularly  difficult  position  economically  (and  perhaps 
socially  and  psychologically  as  well,  as  a  consequence  of  events  in  their 
homeland),  and  this  undoubtedly  affected  their  life-chances  in  Hawaii.  But 
migrants  to  St.  Croix  also  appear  to  have  been  in  a  difficult  position  econo¬ 
mically  in  many  cases,  yet  they  have  done  very  well.  One  can  only  conclude 
that  the  social  and  economic  setting  of  each  situation  and  the  reactions  of 
the  host  groups  in  each  case  helped  to  determine  the  differences.  In  the  case 
of  St.  Croix,  the  Puerto  Ricans  have  been  able  to  find  social  and  economic 
ruches  in  both  agriculture  and  commerce;  although  the  host  group  seems 
hostile,  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  migrates  in  turn,  rather  than  competes. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  in  Hawaii,  where  newly  arrived  Puerto  Ricans  soon 
discovered  that  earlier  migrant  groups  had  already  begun  to  pre-empt  social 
and  economic  power  in  both  rural  and  urban  spheres.  Unlike  the  migrants 
who  went  to  St.  Croix  and  those  who  go  to  New  York  City,  the  less  adaptable 
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could  not  easily  return  to  their  homeland  (although  a  certain  number  did 
leave  Hawaii  for  the  United  States  mainland  west  coast).  The  retail  trades, 
which  have  provided  an  economic  ladder  for  Puerto  Ricans  in  St.  Croix  and 
to  a  proportionately  lesser  extent  in  New  York  City,  were  already  in  the 
hands  of  earlier  migrant  groups  in  Hawaii.  The  plantation  skills  which  had 
helped  Puerto  Ricans  in  St.  Croix  were  of  no  particular  advantage  in  Hawaii, 
where  competition  for  work  was  severe  and  where  many  other  migrants 
knew  and  understood  agricultural  labour. 

In  none  of  the  three  instances  discussed  can  the  role  that  race  attitudes 
played  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  migration  be  assessed  without 
additional  research;  this  is  but  one  of  the  areas  in  which  much  more  data 
are  needed  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  a  rigorous  one.  The  aim  of  the 
present  paper  has  been  simply  to  call  attention  to  a  sociological  problem— 
the  differential  success  of  migrant  groups  of  the  same  ethnic  background 
in  different  settings— which  can  be  analyzed  only  through  detailed  examin¬ 
ation  of  all  the  variables  operating  in  each  situation. 
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THE  MOSLEM  FAMILY  IN  BRITAIN' 


By 

Sydney  Collins 

The  ethnically  mixed  family  is  a  significant  feature  of  race  relations  in 
Britain.  In  most  societies  with  segments  of  coloured  and  white  population, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  discourage  mixed  marriages,  either  by  custom,  or 
even  to  prohibit  them  by  law’.  Illicit  sex  relations  or  concubinage  between 
a  white  man  and  a  coloured  w'oman  may  be  tolerated,  but  miscegenation 
between  a  white  woman  and  a  coloured  man  is  usually  strongly  disapproved. 
In  Britain,  however,  miscegenation  between  coloured  men  and  white  women 
Ls,  with  few  exceptions,  the  regular  pattern  wherever  coloured  settlements  are 
found.  The  importance  of  this  form  of  social  relationship  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  mixed  family  is  cnicial  in  achieving  the  absorption  of  coloured 
immigrants  into  British  society  (2,  5).  But  mixed  marriages,  although  allowed, 
are  nevertheless  socially  disapproved,  w’ith  the  result  that  w’henever  they  occur 
they  usually  cause  stresses  and  strains  between  the  white  woman  and  her 
family  on  the  one  hand,  and  her  kin  and  acquaintance  (and  indeed,  even 
wider  relationships  in  British  society)  on  the  other.  In  this  paper,  I  will 
discuss  the  structure  of  this  type  of  family,  with  special  reference  to  those 
in  which  the  husband  is  a  Moslem  immigrant,  Moslems  being  generally 
treated  as  coloured  persons  in  Britain. 

Seamen  of  Arab,  Somali  and  Pakistani  nationalities  have  settled  in  and 
now  form  communities  in  a  number  of  British  ports.  The  immigrants  share 
a  common  faith,  the  Moslem  religion,  which  integrates  them  into  a  com¬ 
munity,  despite  differences  in  language  and  nationality,  and  achieve  a  social 
solidarity  inairporating  their  British  waves  and  children  as  well.  The 
community  which  I  will  consider  is  on  Tyneside,*’  in  the  north-east  of 
England,  and  will  be  referred  to  as  Dockland.  Studies  made  of  other  Moslem 
communities  in  Britain  w’ill  also  form  the  basis  of  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn. 

The  Moslem  aimmunity  of  Dockland  has  a  population  of  about  1,000 
composed  of  male  immigrants  from  Aden,  Yemen,  Somaliland  and  Pakistan, 
with  their  British  wiv’es  and  children.  They  are  concentrated  in  the  dock 
area  where  a  cluster  of  90  Moslem  households,  in  which  no  whollv  white 
families  are  found,  form  a  core  of  settlement.  The  rest  of  the  Moslem  popu¬ 
lation  are  to  be  found  dispersed  among  w’hites  in  the  surrounding 

•This  paper  was  read  at  a  Seminar  on  "Group  Conflict”  at  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic 
Research,  U.C.W.I.  in  September,  19S4. 

hThe  study  was  made  between  1949  and  1951  for  the  Carnegie  Trust  and  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 
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neighbourhoods.  Cafes  and  boarding-houses  provide  recreational  centres  for 
the  men  who  meet  daily  for  card  and  other  games,  while  they  drink  coffee, 
tea  or  milk.  Two  separate  prayer  rooms  known  as  Zoaias  are  usetl  for 
religious  purposes.  With  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen  cafe  and  boarding¬ 
house  proprietors  and  half  as  many  Pakistani  peddlars,  the  men  are  employetl 
as  seamen  and  the  girls  are  engaged  in  light  industry'.  The  Moslem  religion 
plays  a  dominant  role  in  the  life  of  the  community,  setting  its  basic  structure 
and  to  a  large  extent  providing  norms  and  values  for  daily  living.  Islam  is 
accepted  by  the  British  wives  of  some  Moslems  as  their  own  religious  faith 
and  those  wives  who  do  not  accept  it  nevertheless  observe  those  rules  and 
customs  insisted  on  by  their  husbands,  and  children  are  trained  to  conform 
to  Moslem  ways. 

Annual  Moslem  festivals  are  observed  and  five  daily  rakahs  or  prayers  are 
held  in  special  prayer  rooms.  The  Sheikh,  who  is  head  of  the  religious  organiz¬ 
ation  as  well  as  chief  adviser  on  secular  matters,  resides  in  another  Moslem 
community,  but  visits  Dockland  periodically,  delegating  his  authority  in 
his  absence  to  a  local  assistant.  Most  of  the  immigrants  belong  to  the 
Allowatan  sect  which  has  its  centre  in  North  Africa,  but  devotees  of  the  Sufi 
religious  order  are  the  more  highly  esteemed.  Some  of  the  annual  festivals 
are  observed  with  spectacular  celebrations.  The  men,  dressed  in  exotic  robes 
and  turbans,  wave  banners  and  flags  as  they  march  in  procession  along  the 
streets,  chanting  hymns  and  followed  by  enthusiastic  children.  After  the 
procession,  feasting  follows  an  elaborate  ritual  held  in  the  Zoaia. 

Living  accommodation  is  provided  by  cafes  and  boarding-houses  owned 
by  immigrants  and  these  are  also  used  as  social  centres.  Boarding-house  Mas¬ 
ters  as  the  proprietors  are  called,  play  the  role  of  secondary  leaders,  each  at¬ 
tracting  a  group  of  chents  whose  wages  are  entrusted  to  him,  whose  property 
he  protects,  to  whom  he  loans  money  and  gives  advice,  and  for  whom  he  arbi¬ 
trates  in  disputes. 

Sub-groups  may  be  national  in  character  or  they  may  be  ethnically  mixed. 
Organizations  like  the  Moslem  League  and  AUowaian  Society  give  mutual 
aid,  function  as  pressure  groups,  and  establish  links  of  communication  with 
the  immigrants’  native  land.  But  it  is  the  religious  institution  that  plays  the 
most  effective  integrating  role  in  the  community. 

The  wives  or  consorts  of  Moslems  in  Dockland  are  mostly  white  women, 
but  a  few  are  British-born  ‘hybrids.’  Mixed  marriages  behveen  Moslem  men 
and  British  women  usually  arise  from  the  following  situations:  firstly,  pre¬ 
marital  pregnancy  may  hasten  marriage;  secondly,  women  living  an  illicit 
sex  life  may  for  a  number  of  reasons  arrange  a  marriage;  thirdly,  a  woman 
with  an  illegitimate  child,  deserted  by  the  father  and  forsaken  by  her  parents, 
may  find  acceptance  and  security  in  marriage  to  a  colouretl  man;  fourthly, 
mutual  affection  or  interest  may  bring  them  together. 

Contacts  with  these  women  are  usually  made  in  centres  of  recreation, 
mainly  in  cafes.  But  the  meeting  may  also  take  place  at  the  house  of  a 
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relative  or  friend.  There  are  a  remarkable  number  of  cases  in  which  two  or 
three  or  even  four  sisters  are  married  to  Asiatics.  Contacts  are  not  always 
by  chance;  they  may  be  arranged.  Such  was  the  case  of  an  Arab  whose 
friends  arranged  his  meeting  with  a  young  woman  from  the  Midlands  whom 
he  subsequently  married.  The  women  are  usually  from  working-class 
families;  some  seem  to  be  persons  not  well  adjusted  to  their  own  society, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  true  of  all  cases. 

Conflict,  estrangement  and  reconciliation 

Association  by  a  white  woman  with  an  Asiatic  usually  causes  estrangement 
from  her  relatives  and  close  friends  (3).  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  white 
persons  in  Britain  usually  show  disapproval  of  inter-racial  sex  relations. 
Disapproval  may  take  the  form  of  a  look,  a  remark,  or  in  extreme  cases  a 
threat,  or  more  frequently  exclusion  from  social  intercourse.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  featiu’e  of  British  society  for  white  people  to  stare  at,  or 
occasionally  to  make  uncomplimentary  remarks  about  a  mixed  couple  seen 
together.  “When  I  see  a  coloured  man  with  a  white  girl,”  commented  an 
English  man,  “I  at  once  have  a  feeling  of  resentment,  although  I  know  it  is 
none  of  my  business.”  And  a  coloured  man  remarked:  “What  I  do  not  like 
in  this  country  is  the  way  in  which  one  is  stared  at  when  seen  with  a  white 
girl.”  Should  the  parents  of  a  girl  learn  that  she  is  associating  Avith  a  coloured 
man,  she  is  usually  rebuked  and  advised  to  discontinue  her  relationship  wiA 
him.  If  she  continues,  she  may  be  ostracized.  In  an  extreme  case,  the  father 
of  a  white  girl  took  a  Police  OflBcer  to  the  home  of  a  coloured  man  to  compel 
liis  daughter  to  leave  her  consort. 

The  friendship  between  a  girl  and  a  coloured  man  is  sometimes  kept 
secret  for  a  considerable  time,  but  they  are  often  willing  to  continue  the 
relationship  despite  parental  opposition.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
friendship  will  cease  should  the  parents  of  the  girl  continue  to  show  hostility 
towards  her.  There  are  cases  in  which  no  apparent  prejudice  is  shown  to¬ 
wards  the  coloured  man,  who  may  in  fact  reside  at  the  home  of  his  father- 
in-law.  As  Dr.  Kenneth  Little  observes:  “A  great  deal  of  latent  friendliness 
underlies  the  surface  appearance  of  apathy  or  even  of  displayed  prejudice 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  .  .  .  there  are  many  people  in  every  section  of 
society  who  display  a  complete  absence  of  colour  awareness  as  well  as  of 
coloiu:  prejudice”^^).  Some  members  of  the  girl’s  family  may  condone  or 
even  support  the  mixed  relationship.  These  individuals  will  visit,  spend  a 
holiday  or  live  with  the  couple.  The  daughter  may  regain  acceptance  by  one 
or  boA  parents,  to  the  extent  of  taking  up  residence  in  their  home.  Recon- 
(dliation  is  usually  indicated  by  the  exchange  of  visits  or  gifts  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  households. 

Reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  girl’s  parents  to  accept  a  coloured  son-in-law, 
arises  not  only  from  racial  prejudice,  but  also  from  fear  of  the  censure  of 
neighbours,  whose  gossip  may  do  serious  harm  to  their  prestige.  'The  house¬ 
hold  may  be  divided  in  its  attitude  towards  the  mixed  marriage,  and  in  some 
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cases  complete  reconciliation  is  achieved  through  the  arbitration  of  a  member 
of  the  girl’s  own  group.  The  following  instance,  which  was  related  to  the 
writer,  illustrates  the  point: 

An  Arab’s  wife  stated  that  her  parents  refused  to  attend  her  wedding. 
Three  months  later  she  visited  them.  Her  father  acted  ‘strangely’  towards  her 
but  her  mother  and  sister  showed  better  understanding.  The  family  seemed 
mainly  concerned  with  “what  tlie  neighbours  would  say”.  The  mother  tlien 
asked  her  daughter  when  she  intended  to  take  her  husband  to  see  them. 
The  daughter  replied  that  she  did  not  know  that  the  family  wanted  to  meet 
him.  The  couple  visited  the  home  a  fortnight  later,  and  after  spending  a 
week-end,  cordial  relationship  was  establishetl,  the  mother  c-ommenting  that 
she  “did  not  know  that  he  was  like  that,  judging  from  what  people  said  about 
coloured  men”.  From  then  on  various  visits  and  gifts  were  exchanged  between 
the  two  families. 

In  some  cases,  the  wife  retains  normal  relationships  with  her  parents  and 
visits  them,  but  her  coloured  husband  and  children  do  not.  Her  father  may 
visit  her  home,  though  the  mother  may  not,  and  ctcc  versa.  On  one  occasion 
when  the  father  was  seen  at  the  daughter’s  home,  the  latter  explained  that 
though  he  did  not  give  his  consent  to  her  marriage  in  the  first  place,  he  later 
began  to  visit  them.  Her  mother,  however,  has  never  been  to  their  home. 

Persistence  on  the  part  of  the  couple  in  making  overtures  to  the  parents 
may  ultimately  bring  about  reconciliation.  An  Arab  and  his  wife  who  owned 
a  cafe  persisted  in  sending  presents  and  monetarj'  gifts  to  her  parents  during 
the  economic  depression.  'Their  action  later  won  the  favour  of  the  parents. 

Few  cases  were  found  in  which  there  was  complete  estrangement  between 
the  married  woman  and  her  parents.  The  full  significance  of  the  degree  of 
inter-action  between  them  can  only  be  adequately  assessed  in  terms  of  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  kinship  ties  between  white  married  couples  and 
the  girls’  parents  in  British  working-class  families;  and  information  of  this 
kind  is  not  yet  available. 

Young  women  of  the  lower  class  would  seem  to  behave  with  greater  in¬ 
dependence  than  those  of  the  middle  class  in  British  society.  Freedom  from 
parental  control  seems  to  be  achieved  at  an  earlier  age.  For  instance,  wages 
are  earned  earher,  and  there  is  greater  freedom  in  making  friends  with  the 
opposite  sex.  Most  of  these  girls  in  Dockland  with  coloured  husbands  were 
married  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20.  The  number  of  cases  in  which 
marriage  of  two  or  more  sisters  to  coloured  men  occur  woidd  seem  to  support 
the  suggestion.  In  this  community,  where  four  sisters  were  marri^  to 
coloured  men,  the  ages  at  marriage  were  19,  18,  18  and  20,  and  where  three 
sisters  were  similarly  married  their  ages  at  marriage  were  20,  18  and  18.  In 
a  middle  class  family,-  the  unfavourable  reaction  of  parents  to  the  marriage 
of  one  daughter  with  a  coloured  man  would  be  very  hkely  to  deter  others 
from  similar  action. 

This  •  discussion  therefore  would  suggest  that  there  is  no  clearly  defined 
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line  of  action  by  white  persons  towards  coloured  people  in  Britain.  Social 
relations  are  not  always  structurally  defined  between  the  two  grades.  The 
variations  in  the  forms  of  inter-personal  relations  would  suggest  that  personal 
considerations,  rather  than  a  clearly  defined  group  attitude  adopted  by  the 
society-,  determine  race  relations. 

Forms  of  marriage  and  relationships  in  the  household 

Three  types  of  relationship  exist  between  man  and  wife  living  in  the 
Moslem  communit)’.  The  first-  is  a  legalized  British  marriage;  the  secxind  is 
a  Moslem  form  of  marriage;  and  the  third  is  the  relationship  known  as 
common-law  marriage.  Common-law  marriage  may  be  defined  as  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  two  persons  living  as  man  and  wife  but  w’ho  are  not  legally 
married.  Some  couples  observe  both  British  and  Moslem  marriage  rites,  for 
which  two  reasons  may  be  suggested:  (a)  couples  w'ho  were  formerly 
married  by  a  Registrar,  later,  for  religious  reasons,  submit  to  a  Moslem  mar¬ 
riage  as  well;  (b)  the  Engli.sh  spouse  who  has  had  a  Moslem  marriage  only, 
may  ask  that  the  union  be  ratified  by  a  British  marriage  so  as  to  ensure  her 
own  and  her  children’s  legal  status  in  the  host  societ). 

Within  the  Moslem  community,  a  Moslem  marriage  lias  equal  status  with  a 
British  marriage,  but  one  situation  did  arise  in  which  the  status  of  the  Moslem 
rite  was  questioned  outside  the  Moslem  tximmunity.  This  was  the  case  of  a 
Moslem  couple  who  wished  to  adopt  a  child.  At  first,  they  were  refused 
custody;  but  public  opinion  was  so  strong  in  their  support  tliat  ultimately 
the  couple  were  allowed  to  keep  the  child.  The  man  prefers  tlie  Moslem 
marriage,  not  only  for  religious  reasons,  but  also,  it  would  appear,  because 
he  believes  that,  should  a  di\’orce  be  necessary,  the  British  legal  procedure 
would  be  avoided. 

A  common-law  ‘wife’  has  lower  marital  status  in  the  community'  than  women 
who  observe  the  other  two  forms  of  marriage.  A  common-law  ‘marriage’  is 
preferred  to  a  legal  marriage  when  both  parties  desire  a  temjwrary'  union. 
A  temjwrary  union  may  be  preferred  because  the  man  suspects  feelings  of 
racial  superiority  on  tlie  part  of  the  woman  or  because  of  distrust  of  the 
other’s  faithfulness;  or  the  man  may  have  left  a  wife  in  his  native  land.  But 
some  women  enter  into  common-law  relationship  as  a  step  towards  a  legal 
marriage;  after  living  with  a  man  for  a  time,  she  may  insist  on  a  legal  mar¬ 
riage  and  may  desert  him  if  he  refuses.  An  Arab  was  seen  removing  his 
belongings  from  the  house  of  his  common-law  ‘wife’,  after  they  had  lived 
together  for  bvo  years.  He  explained  that  they  had  separated  because  they 
had  quarrelled  several  times  over  her  repeated  request  to  get  married.  When 
he  refused,  she  told  him  to  leave  her,  as  she  did  not  intend  to  continue  living 
under  common-law  status. 

Conflicts  are  more  frequent  and  relationships  less  stable  between  common- 
law  than  between  married  couples.  The  principal  causes  of  conflict  and 
separation  are  jealousy,  the  desire  for  new  sexual  experiences,  and  the  at¬ 
traction  of  greater  material  gain.  TTiere  is  also  the  fact  that  becau.se  the 
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touple  are  not  legally  bound  to  each  other,  they  are  free  to  desert  each  other 
whenever  they  choose.  The  man  may  meet  a  woman  more  desirable  than 
fiis  common-law  partner  and  may  try  to  retain  the  friendship  of  both  or  to 
leave  the  one  for  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  woman  may  transfer  her 
affections  to  anotlier  man,  especially  during  the  absence  of  her  ‘husband’  at 
sea.  If  her  new  lover  offers  her  larger  sums  of  money  or  more  expensive  pre¬ 
sents,  she  may  choose  to  remain  with  him  instead.  Cases  have  occurred  where 
a  sailor  returning  from  sea  has  found  the  home  deserted  and  his  belongings 
removed  by  the  woman.  A  Pakistan  seaman,  after  being  away  for  some 
months,  returned  home  unawares  to  find  another  man  established  in  his 
home.  In  the  struggle  which  followed,  the  intruder  was  injured  seriously  and 
tlie  woman  severely  beaten.  These  c-onflicts  may  lead  to  even  more  serious 
consequences,  as  the  following  case  of  murder  reported  by  a  local  newspaper 
illustrates: 

“A  coloured  Dockland  seaman  accused  at - Assizes  yesterday  of  murder  said  he 

had  spent  between  £500  and  £600  on  a  woman  who  left  him  to  live  with  another 

(coloured)  man  when  he  went  to  sea.  He  had  stabbed  her  to  death.” 

Somalis  show  less  incUnation  to  marry  than  do  other  nationalities  in  the 
Moslem  community  in  Britain.  Of  about  fifty  male  Somalis  in  Dockland 
t»nly  four  were  married.  “Somalis  are  not  the  marrying  type”,  remarked  a 
woman.  The  tendency  has  been  for  Somalis  to  return  to  their  native  land 
as  soon  as  they  accumulate  a  satisfactor\’  sum  of  money. 

In  the  household,  Pakistanis  and  Somalis  tend  to  exercise  greater  dominance 
over  their  wives  tlian  do  Arabs.  Differences  in  national  culture  may  partly 
account  for  this  difference  in  behaviour.  But  two  other  observations  con¬ 
cerning  language  and  nationality  deserve  consideration.  The  Arab  has  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  the  English  language  and  consequently  shows  much  reticence, 
and  dependence  upon  his  wife.  Although  all  Dockland  Moslems  have 
language  difficulties,  the  Arabs  are  slow'est  to  learn  since  the  others  tend  to 
mix  more  freely  with  the  English-speaking  population.  Again,  a  large  number 
of  Arabs  in  Dockland  are  Yemenites  and  therefore  aliens  and  do  not  possess 
birth  certificates  or  other  papers  of  British  identity.  Two  contingents  have 
been  deported  from  Dockland  because  they  w'ere  aliens,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  Yemenite  Arabs  have  been  refused  employment  on  British  boats,  because 
preference  was  being  given  to  British  subjects.  Arab  cafes  and  boarding¬ 
houses  have  been  raided  several  times  by  the  police  in  search  of  illegal 
drugs.  As  a  result  of  these  experiences.  Dockland  Arabs  feel  insecure.  This 
slate  of  insecurity  is  reflected  in  their  reticence,  their  suspicion  of  the  poliee 
and  their  frequent  remark:  “This  is  not  my  countrv”.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pakistanis  and  Somalis  who  are  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  or  a 
Protectorate  feel  a  greater  sense  of  political  security  in  Britain;  consequently, 
they  are  more  outspoken  in  their  political  views  and  national  aspirations.  It 
would  appear  that  these  are  some  of  the  factors  determining  the  dominance 
of  the  one  and  the  subordination  of  the  other  in  family  life  as  well  as  in 
other  social  relationships. 
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The  wife  exercises  much  authority  in  tlie  home,  due  to  her  role  as  head 
cjf  the  household  during  the  frequent  and  prolonged  absenc'e  of  her  husbaiul, 
and  as  intermediary  between  the  family  and  the  host  society  (1).  On  her 
depends  the  management  and  control  of  the  household  and  those  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  connect  the  routine  of  home  life  with  various  institutions  in  tlte 
society.  The  children  in  a  large  measure  are  trained  and  disciplined  by  her, 
and  her  husband  is  dependent  on  her  to  secure  for  him  those  privileges  in 
the  society  of  which  he  is  deprived  because  of  his  alien  culture  and  different 
race. 

Husbands,  however,  impose  the  values  and  norms  of  their  culture  in  the 
home,  thus  influencing  the  routine  of  family  life  and  the  training  of  the 
children.  These  include  tab<x)s  affecting  food  and  ilrink,  abstinence  from  cer¬ 
tain  recreational  activities  and  the  insistence  on  religious  training  of  the 
children.  Moreover,  the  behaviour  of  members  of  the  family  outside  Ae  home 
is  controlled  by  the  sanctions  of  an  effective  public  opinion  imposed  by  the 
Moslem  community. 

The  husband  diligently  attends  to  the  personal  and  domestic  needs  of 
his  family.  He  brings  presents  for  tliem  after  each  sea  trip,  and  in  the  home 
he  attends  to  various  domestic  tasks. 

Family  disharmony  may  lead  to  separation,  although  tliis  seldom  occurs 
between  legally  married  spouses,  and  tends  to  occur  less  frequently  betw’een 
Arab  couples  than  between  other  Moslems.  Most  of  the  cases  have  occurretl 
between  Pakistani  couples. 

Relationship  between  Moslem  families 

The  family  units  are  linked  by  bonds  of  kinship,  nationality',  common 
locality  and  friendship.  Of  these,  kinship  bonds  are  the  strongest  and  extend 
increasingly  in  scope  within  the  community.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  number 

sisters  and  clansmen  married  into  the  group,  and  partly  to  endogamous 
tendencies.  Anglo-coloured  girls  tend  to  marry  within  the  group,  and  Arab 
clansmen,  who  call  one  another  ‘c'ousins’  usually  settle  witli  their  wives  in 
the  community.  Moreover,  clansmen  show  preference  for  marriages  between 
their  daughters  and  their  own  clansmen.  In  some  cases,  clansmen  marry 
sisters.  These  couples  tend  to  reside  in  the  community  and  in  most  cases 
occupy  houses  in  the  ‘nucleus’.  With  the  housing  shortage,  a  married  daughter 

or  son  may  share  the  house  of  parents.  Between  these  kinsfolk  a  continual 
exchange  of  visits,  gifts  and  services  takes  place. 

During  the  husbands’  absences,  their  wives,  having  greater  freedom,  use 
much  of  their  leisure  time  to  visit  each  other’s  homes,  exchanges  which 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  kinship.  'The  seaman  returning  home  is  obliged  to 
make  courtesy  calls  on  some  of  his  close  kinsfolk,  to  whom  a  present  is  often 
given. 

Since  the  homes  of  Moslem  families  are  in  proximity  to  each  otlier,  frequent 
contacts  with  neighbours  are  made  possible  and  may  develop  into  friend- 
sliip.  Everybody  resident  in  the  community  knows  m'erybody  else.  Children 
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move  with  freedom  from  one  neighbour  to  another  who  is  always  ready  to 
welcome  and  show  kindness  to  them.  The  proximity  of  Moslem  homes  and 
the  movement  of  children  between  them  establish  and  strengthen  the  ties 
in  group  relationships.  These  contacts  continue  after  the  children  reach 
adulthood;  for  instance,  when  the  Anglo-Asiatic  seaman  returns  home  after 
a  trip,  he  usually  spends  much  of  his  leisure  time  visiting  the  homes  of 
neighbours,  instead  of  going  to  cafes,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  immigrants. 

Nationality  is  another  factor  linking  families.  Families  tend  to  associate 
closely  with  those  whose  male  heads  are  of  the  same  ethnic  group;  and 
there  are  strong  national  ties  with  children  of  one’s  own  paternal  nationality. 
During  this  survey  Moslems  would  voluntarily  draw  one’s  attention  to  an 
Anglo-coloured  person,  pointing  out  his  paternal  nationality.  An  informant 
may  sometimes  digress  from  a  topic  of  conversation  to  point  out  a  Somali 
child,  if  he  himself  is  Somali,  or  a  Pakistani  child  if  he  is  Pakistani  and  so  on. 
The  child  may  be  encouraged  to  stay  a  while,  by  a  kindly  remark  or  a  gift 
of  money  or  sweets;  and  enquiries  are  usually  made  as  to  his  parents’  w^l- 
being. 

Otfier  factors  may  over-ride  national  ties,  such  as  circumstances  in  which 
a  member  of  one  ethnic  affiliation  marries  into  the  family  of  another.  An 
example  would  be  that  of  a  Pakistani  marrying  the  daughter  of  an  Arab, 
resulting  in  an  affinal  bond  between  persons  of  two  nationalities. 

Friendship  established  between  the  members  of  a  Moslem  crew  may 
extend  to  their  families.  A  crew  may  be  retained  by  the  captain  of  a  ship 
for  a  long  period,  sometimes  two  years  or  more.  Usually,  the  men  engaged 
during  this  period  become  close  friends  and  will  exchange  \isits  on  their 
return  home.  This  may  lead  to  friendship  developing  between  the  men’s 
families.  Later,  when  they  are  assigned  to  different  ships,  the  wives  exchange 
news  about  their  husbands’  activities  and  whereabouts.  If  they  arrive  home 
at  different  times,  they  call  to  see  their  friends’  families. 

The  British  wife  sets  the  pattern  for  the  daily  routine  of  home  life.  But 
Ihis  routine  is  modified  by  cultural  values  introduced  by  the  husband,  and 
especially  those  values  affecting  religion,  food  and  leisure.  As  previously 
slated,  five  daily  prayers  (rakahs)  are  observed  in  the  Zoaia  or  in  the  home. 
If  in  the  latter,  the  worshipper  uses  a  prayer  mat,  and  the  room  may  be 
ritually  purified  by  burning  incense.  Prayers  are  not  regularly  observed  except 
by  the  most  devout.  Certain  foods  and  drinks  are  prohibited  according  to 
Moslem  custom.  These  include  pig’s  flesh  and  alcoholic  beverages.  Meat  for 
consumption  must  be  procured  from  the  Moslem  butcher  or  slaughtered  at 
home  to  ensure  that  the  animal  is  killed  according  to  prescribed  Moslem 
custom,  which  requires  that  the  life  be  taken  quickly  and  the  blood  allowed 
to  drain  from  the  flesh.  The  consumption  of  blood  is  taboo.  Meals  are  usually 
prepared  by  the  wife,  but  the  husband  sometimes  cooks  some  of  his  fav¬ 
ourite  national  dishes,  though  these  may  also  be  obtained  at  a  Moslem  cafe 
or  boarding-house. 
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Training  and  education  of  the  child  (4) 

Illegitimate  children  or  those  of  parents  who  are  separated,  are  taken  and 
looked  after  by  the  father  who  assumes  responsibility  for  them.  Disagree¬ 
ment  over  their  possession  never  arises,  since  it  is  to  the  white  woman’s 
advantage  to  be  free  from  the  res^ionsibility  of  her  coloured  child.  “If  a 
white  woman  is  seen  out  with  a  coloured  child,”  said  a  Welfare  Officer,  “she 
is  thought  to  be  living  an  immoral  sex  life.”  On  taking  responsibility  for 
the  children,  the  father  places  them  either  with  a  Moslem  family  or  in  a 
cliildren’s  institution,  and  assumes  resjx>nsibilitv  for  their  support.  ' 

We  have  noted  the  authorit)’  exercised  bv  the  woman  over  her  children 
and  the  role  taken  by  the  father  in  their  training.  The  father’s  religious  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  child  begins  at  an  early  age.  Soon  after  birth— usually  after 
a  week  or  perhaps  later  should  the  father  be  away  at  sea— a  ritual  is  observed 
corresponding  to  the  Islamic  Aquiqa.  In  Dockland  this  ritual  consists  in  a 
gathering  of  close  friends  and  relatives  for  a  meal,  when  the  child  is  usually 
given  its  name. 

A  male  child  is  circumcised  some  time  after  the  third  week  following  birth. 

An  Arab  father  gave  his  opinion  that  the  men  would  prefer  the  ceremony 
to  be  performed  on  the  eighth  day,  but  the  English  mothers  do  not  allow 
tlus  to  be  done  at  such  an  early  age.  The  foreskin  is  removed  in  a  hospital. 

'The  ritual  has  important  religious  and  social  significance  to  the  immigrants 
because,  like  the  Aquiqa,  circumcision  initiates  the  new-born  into  the  Moslem 
community. 

Later,  the  children— the  boys  in  particular— are  given  religious  instruction, 
the  father  teaching  them  prayers  and  v'crses  from  the  Koran.  They  are  in¬ 
structed  to  observe  customs  affecting  food  and  drink,  and  are  encouraged 
to  participate  in  religious  ritual  in  the  Zoaia.  A  more  formal  attempt  at  teach¬ 
ing  Moslem  ways  to  the  children  was  undertaken  by  one  of  the  Sheikhs, 
who  organized  evening  classes  in  the  Zoaia  for  this  purpose,  and  three  boys 
were  sent  to  a  school  in  Aden  for  special  training  in  Moslem  religion  and  I 

culture.  On  their  return  to  Britain  they  assisted  in  religious  work.  One  of  [ 

these  young  men  had  plans  to  start  a  local  school  to  teach  children  of  Moslem 
parents. 

The  father’s  control  over  his  son  extends  to  early  manhood.  The  son,  if  L 

arrangements  can  be  made,  is  employed  on  the  same  ships  on  which  the  I 

father  is  engaged,  and  for  a  few  years  comes  under  direct  paternal  super-  I 

vision.  'The  daughter’s  choice  of  a  husband  is  also  influenced  by  her  father  ! 

W’ho,  if  he  is  an  Arab,  shows  preference  for  another  Arab,  especially  a  clans¬ 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  he  usually  disapproves  of  his  daughter  marrying  a 
white  man,  since  he  doubts  whether  she  will  be  kindlv  treated,  and  because  | 
he  fears  that  such  a  union  may  sever  links  with  his  children  and  potential 
grandchildren.  One  of  the  reasons  why  endogamous  marriages  are  favoured, 
is  the  desire  of  the  father  to  retain  paternal  links  with  his  offspring.  Paternal  | 
grandfathers  show  much  affection  towards  their  grandchildren,  who  may  i 
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periodically  be  taken  from  their  parents  and  looked  after  in  the  home  of 
their  grandparents. 

The  father’s  influence  in  the  home  and  the  ritual  practices  in  the  Zotiio 
are  not  the  only  Moslem  influences  on  the  child’s  life.  There  are  also  strong 
forces  of  community  life  with  their  sanctions  and  effective  public  opinion.. 

Not  only  is  the  child  being  trained  to  bec'ome  a  Moslem  in  religion  and 
culture,  he  is  also  being  prepared  for  life  in  British  society.  At  home  he  is 
influenced  by  the  mother,  who  although  accepting  or  compromising  with 
the  norms  and  values  of  Moslem  life  nevertheless  behaves  in  most  wavs 
according  to  the  pattern  of  British  culture.  This  aspect  of  training  and 
education  is  further  enforced  in  contacts  within  the  host  society'  and  in  the 
more  formal  system  of  the  schools. 

Moslem  children  undergo  the  period  of  schooling  which  is  obligatory  to 
British  children.  They  attend  at  the  two  schools  nearest  to  the  Moslem  com¬ 
munity  and  participate  with  English  children  not  onlv  in  class  ^^’ork  but  in 
other  school  activities  The  performance  of  the  Anglo-Asiatic  compares  fav¬ 
ourably  with  that  of  other  school  children,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  one 
school  for  the  years  1947-49.  In  1948, 50  per  cent  of  the  Anglo-.\siatics  reached 
the  grade  from  which  selection  for  the  final  test  for  scholarships  was  made; 
this  proportion  compares  with  25  per  cent  for  the  whole  school.  In  1949, 
a  similar  standard  was  reached.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Headmaster,  the 
coloured  children,  although  doing  so  well,  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
test,  since  the  Moray  House  Test  which  is  used,  is  intended  for  the  child 
with  a  general  background  of  British  family  life,  and  this  the  Anglo-coloured 
did  not  fully  possess.  But  even  if  handicapped  in  this  respect,  their  academic 
achievement  was  satisfactory.  In  their  relationships  with  each  other,  white 
and  coloured  mix  freely  in  work  and  play. 

The  Moslem  child,  therefore,  is  confronted  with  two  social  systems  and 
two  sets  of  cultural  values  and  is  being  trained  to  adjust  himself  to  both.  One 
may  make  the  general  observation  that  until  adolescence  the  child’s  life  is 
strongly  influenced  by  Moslem  values;  later  he  tends  gradually  to  free  him¬ 
self  from  these  controls  and  to  orientate  his  life  increasingly  towards  the 
norms  of  British  society.  This  drift  is  evidenced  by  the  general  lack  of  interest 
shown  by  Anglo-Asiatics  in  the  religious  ritual  held  in  the  Zoaia.  Of  an 
average  of  about  18  worshippers  at  the  daily  rakahs  held  in  one  of  the  Zoaias, 
there  has  seldom  been  more  than  one  Anglo-Asiatic  present  at  any  time.  Of 
an  average  of  50  at  the  seasonal  ritual  celebrations  in  one  Zoaia,  no  more 
than  two  males  about  15  years  of  age  participated,  although  children  betvi’een 
the  ages  of  11  and  12  show  great  enthusiasm  in  these  celebrations.  With  few 
exceptions,  Anglo-Asiatics  attend  dances  regularly  and  some  have  taken  to 
drinking  alcoholic  beverages,  a  practice  w'hich  is  prohibited  by  their  religion. 
Moreover,  there  have  been  complaints  by  immigrants  that  some  of  the  Anglo- 
Asiatics  tend  to  withhold  recognition  from  them  when  they  meet  in  public 
places  or  on  the  streets:  “Some  of  them  pass  us  and  pretend  they  do  not  see 
us.  Playing  white,  I  suppose”,  complained  an  Arab. 
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This  orientation  towards  the  host  culture  on  the  part  of  many  Anglo- 
Asiatics  meets  with  strong  disapproval  from  immigrant  settlers,  but  with 
mixed  reactions  from  their  British  wives.  Usually,  the  women  disapprove  of 
the  young  men  taking  to  drink,  and  gossip  about  cases  that  are  known  to 
them:  “Just  fancy,  I  hear  that  Joseph  has  taken  up  drinking,”  remarked  one. 
“Too  bad.  And  he  was  such  a  nice  lad,”  replied  the  other,  in  a  conversation 
between  two  Moslem  wives.  Another  woman  told  me  how  distressed  she 
was  because  her  son  had  started  to  drink  and  would  no  longer  listen  to  his 
father’s  advice.  Unhke  their  husbands,  however,  they  do  not  object  to  the 
Anglo-coloured  going  to  dances. 

Relationship  between  white  and  Moslem  families 

We  have  seen  that  after  marriage  it  is  usual  for  a  mixed  couple  to  be 
estranged  from  the  wife’s  parents,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  never  com¬ 
pletely  reconciled  to  them.  Even  when  some  members  of  the  family  accept 
the  couple  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  white  person  to  visit  the  home  of 
the  Moslem  rather  than  the  Moslem  to  go  to  the  white  household.  There  is 
therefore  not  a  great  deal  of  social  intercourse  between  the  two  families.  The 
Anglo-Asiatic  who  marries  a  white  girl  and  takes  her  to  live  in  the  Moslem 
communit)',  as  is  usually  the  case,  receives  the  same  kind  of  treatment  from 
the  girl’s  parents  as  would  an  immigrant.  But  when  an  Anglo-Asiatic  girl 
marries  a  white  man,  the  couple  tend  to  live  away  from  the  Moslem  com¬ 
munity  and  the  girl  is  apt  gradually  to  disc-ontinue  her  relationship  with  the 
Moslem  community. 

Coloured  children  who  make  white  friends  in  school  may  retain  their 
friendship  until  adolescence;  but  the  coloured  girl  is  married  at  an  early  age 
and  thereafter  tends  to  centre  her  interest  in  her  family  and  in  the  Moslem 
community.  The  young  man,  in  view  of  his  seafaring  occupation,  loses  contact 
vrith  his  white  friends  at  an  early  age  and  later  finds  his  friends  resti'icted 
to  other  coloured  seafarers.  Coloured  wives  living  in  the  closely-knit  Moslem 
grouping  satisfy  most  of  their  social  needs  within  the  Moslem  community 
and  do  not  seem  to  crave  outside  attractions. 

Conclusion  and  Summary 

The  familj^  life  of  the  Dockland  Moslem  population  is  oriented  towards  the 
creation  of  a  distinct  community  with  its  peculiar  cultural  character  and 
structural  pattern.  A  number  of  factors  contribute  towards  the  creation  of 
this  pattern  (2)  :  (a)  the  separated  core  of  Moslem  families  facilitates  close 
relationship  between  kinsfolk;  (b)  endogamous  tendencies  have  extended 
and  strengthened  kinship  bonds  within  the  grouping;  (c)  the  white  woman 
married  into  the  community  tends  to  loosen  the  bonds  with  her  relatives 
and  friends  and  identify  herself  with  her  new  group;  (d)  the  children, 
through  education  and  training,  are  prepared  for  adjustment  to  a  Moslem 
culture;  ( e )  Moslem  religious  and  other  cultural  elements  supported  by  strong 
public  opinion  reinforce  a  Moslem  way  of  hfe.  Despite  the  strong  internal 
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forces  reinforcing  the  community,  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  host  society  exerts  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  ethnic 
group.  Between  the  two  the  British  wife  plays  the  role  of  intermediary.  It  is 
the  hybrid  on  whom  the  dual  systems  have  the  most  disturbing  effect;  his 
t'iU'ly  life  conforms  more  or  less  to  the  constraints  of  his  ethnic  community 
but  the  host  society  has  an  increasing  attraction  for  him  during  adulthood. 
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RESEARCH  NOTE 


Rural  Labour  in  Jamaica 

At  die  request  of  the  Jamaican  Government,  M.  G.  Smith,  Research  Fellow 
cf  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research,  carried  out  a  field  study 
of  tfie  rural  labour  situation  in  Jamaica  in  association  with  the  Department 
of  Statistics.  Field  work  began  in  early  June  and  finished  in  mid-September. 
Tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  field  data  are  now  nearing  completion,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  die  survey  report  will  be  ready  by  eiu-ly  December.  Two 
assistants  with  previous  experience  in  survey  operations  for  the  Statistical 
Department  worked  on  this  project  with  Dr.  Smidi,  after  an  initial  period  of 
training. 

The  study  was  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  question  of  voluntar)  un¬ 
employment  in  agricultural  areas,  and  to  examine  the  extent  to  w'hich  such 
cxinditions,  if  true,  affect  the  small  and  middle-sized  farmer  especially.  To 
this  end,  eight  areas  were  selected  by  die  Department  of  Statistics  on  the 
basis  of  enquiries  among  persons  familiar  w'ith  the  local  farm  labour  situation. 
Four  of  these  areas  were  chosen  for  the  reason  that  within  these  areas  small 
and  middle-sized  farmers  enjoy  an  atlequate  labour  supply.  The  other  areas 
were  alleged  to  suffer  chronic  lalxiur  shortages.  Seasonal  lalxiur  shortages 
were  excluded  from  the  objects  of  direct  study.  Dr.  Smith’s  field  research  was 
desired  to  determine  in  the  first  place  w'hich  of  these  eight  areas  enjoy 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  labour,  the  extent  to  which  they  do  so,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  other  areas  suffer  chronic  shortages.  These  questions 
are  answered  partly  by  employment  and  occupational  censuses  aimed  at 
giving  an  exact  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  jiotential  and  actual  labour 
force  of  the  selected  areas;  and  partly  by  interview's  with  all  local  employers 
to  ascertain  their  experiences  of  the  local  labour  market. 

To  explore  the  background  factors  affecting  lalxiur  distribution  in  these 
areas  formed  the  second  main  object  of  research.  This  involved  collection  of 
wage  rates,  task  descriptions,  details  of  alternative  patterns  of  labour-employer 
relations,  volumes  and  types  of  agricultural  production  for  own  use  by  the 
potential  labour  force,  volumes  and  incidences  of  non-agricidtural  occupations, 
the  local  distribution  of  land,  and  c'onsumption  studies  focused  on  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  labour  time  and  tlie  cost  of  living.  In  each  area,  Jifter  the  enumeration- 
interviews  were  completed,  samples  of  about  txxenty  households  were  taken 
and  interviewed  daily  for  a  week  to  provide  these  and  other  data  on  occu¬ 
pational  histories,  attitudes  to  labour,  aspirations,  plans,  and  frustrations. 

The  eight  areas  studied  c-ontained  more  than  1,000  homes,  and  included 
about  4,^  persons,  of  whom  appro.ximately  2,500,  aged  15  years  and  over, 
were  taken  to  form  the  potential  labour  force.  Employers  interview  ed  on  lab- 
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our-supply  experiences  within  these  areas  number  250  odd.  In  all  more  than 
160  households  were  studied  in  day-to-day  visits  lasting  a  week' in  each  area. 

The  survey  results  fall  into  two  divisions,  though  closely  related.  On  the 
factual  side  there  is  the  quantitative  description  of  labour  force  distribution 
in  areas  of  small-scale  farming,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  factors 
associated  with  such  distribution.  On  the  less  practical  side,  the  survey  pro¬ 
vides  data  which  may  well  require  revision  of  certain  eoncepts  and  the 
development  of  new  ones  more  appropriate  to  areas  in  which  subsistence  and 
exchange  occupations  proceed  together.  Wider  theoretical  issues  may  also 
be  involved.  The  survey  can  be  regarded  as  testing  the  appropriateness  to 
Jamaican  conditions  of  labour  force  categories  formulated  on  data  from  in¬ 
dustrial  societies;  and  also  as  a  test  of  the  assumption  that  a  homogeneous 
svstem  of  economic  valuations,  and  hence  incentives,  underlies  the  Jamaican 
economy,  and  supports  the  farm  development  planned. 

Notes  ox  Contributors 

Sidney  Mintz  is  Assistant  Professor  of  AnthropolofjN  at  Yale  University.  He  has  engaged 
in  field  research  in  Jamaica,  and  contrihiitcd  a  paper  on  the  “Jamaican  Internal  Nlar- 
keting  Pattern”  to  Vol.  4,  No.  I  of  SocinI  and  Economic  Studies. 

Sydney  Collins  is  a  lecturer  in  Social  Anthropology  at  Edinlnirgh  Unixersity.  While  in 
Jamaica  in  IO.tI  he  carried  out  a  study  into  social  mobility  in  a  localized  community  in 
the  island. 
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SIZE  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ECONOMY  OF  JAMAICA: 
A  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  ACCOUNTS  STUDY 


By 

Alfred  P.  Thorne 
Preface 

This  publication  is  based  upon  a  report  that  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Government  of  Jamaica.  During  1953  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic 
Research  of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  invited  me  to  be 
Director  of  a  Jamaica  National  Income  and  Economic  Accounts  Study  which 
it  had  undertaken  to  have  made  at  the  request  of  the  island  Government.  I 
arrived  in  Jamaica  in  December  of  that  year,  and  left  in  January,  1955,  com¬ 
pleting  the  study  outside  Jamaica  a  short  time  later. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  the  research  began,  1952  was  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  many  official  and  certain  other  statistics  could  be 
obtained,  I  was  asked  to  concentrate  on  that  year’s  economic  transactions: 
that  is,  to  indicate  approximately  what  were  the  relative  dimensions  of  the 
major  sectors  of  the  economy  in  1952,  and  to  throw  some  light,  as  far  as  avail¬ 
able  data  would  permit,  on  the  inter-relationships  of  these  sectors  by  means 
of  national  economic  accounts.  It  is  hoped  that  when  due  allowance  is  made 
for  the  gaps  in  information  to  be  expected  in  any  territory  at  the  Jamaican 
level  of  development  it  will  be  considered  that  the  main  objectives  have 
generally  been  attained. 

I  was  very  fortunate  to  have  a  committee  with  whom  I  could  discuss 
periodically  the  progress  of  the  study  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
obtaining  data.  The  members  of  the  committee  were:  Dr.  H.  D.  Huggins, 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research  of  the  University 
College,  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart,  Under-Secretary  (Economics),  Mr.  W.  D.  Bur- 
rowes.  Director  of  Statistical  Serv'ices,  Mr.  R.  Goodman,  United  Nations 
Consultant  to  the  Director  of  Statistical  Services,  Mr.  G.  A.  Brown  and  Mr. 
G.  E.  Mills,  senior  oflBcers  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills, 
Acting  Deputy  Director  of  Statistical  Serxices.  I  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to 
these  gentlemen,  who  were  always  willing  to  put  at  my  disposal  whatever 
special  knowledge  they  possessed  of  the  island’s  economy,  and  who  helped 
greatly  to  smooth  what  must  always  be,  for  want  of  documentary  material, 
a  rugged  path  for  the  visiting  economist. 

Research  of  this  nature,  carried  out  in  a  territory  where  central  govern¬ 
ment  statistical  services  are  in  a  relatively  early  stage  of  development,  must 
necessarily  make  use  of  information  directly  obtained  from  many  persons 
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and  associations  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  economic  activity.  Also  very 
important  is  the  co-operation  of  senior  as  well  as  junior  officials  and  officers 
of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  central  government  and  the  parochial 
or  local  governments;  to  all  of  these  persons  my  debt  of  gratitude  is 
extremely  great.  It  is  only  with  much  reluctance  that  I  yield  to  practical  con¬ 
siderations  and  refrain  from  attempting  to  acknowledge  here  the  debt  1  owe 
to  each  of  these  individuals. 

I  feel  compelled,  however,  to  make  specific  reference  to  the  invaluable 
assistance  which  was  given  to  me  by  the  Income  Tax  Department.  In  spite 
of  the  very  obvious  insufficiency  of  space  available  even  for  his  own  staff, 
the  Commissioner  of  Income  Tax,  Mr.  G.  E.  Grossett,  was  kind  enough  to 
allow  me  to  share  the  limited  office  space  almost  daily  over  a  period  of 
several  months.  I  obtained  from  the  Department’s  records  data  without  which 
(he  estimates  would  have  been  considerably  cruder.  In  fact,  some  of  tlie 
items  in  the  inter-related  economic  accounts  could  scarcely  have  been  esti¬ 
mated  otherwise.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  record  here  my  special  thanks  to  the 
Commissioner,  and  to  Mr.  E.  N.  Robotham,  the  principal  statistical  officer 
of  that  Department. 

After  this  study  had  been  commenced,  it  was  reported  to  my  committee 
that  data  would  be  available  to  me  by  the  end  of  the  tlurd  quarter  of  1954 
from  a  sample  census  of  agriculture.  Unfortunately,  the  expectation  was  not 
fulfilled.  However,  assistance  in  estimating  the  volume  of  physical  production 
of  certain  agricultural  commodities  was  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  D.  Burrowes, 
Director  of  the  Sample  Survey  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  My  grateful  thanks  are  extended  to  him,  to  Mr.  R.  Goodman, 
United  Nations  Statistical  Consultant  to  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Jamaica,  for  his  ready  inclusion  of  ‘national  inaime’  questions  in  the  Sample 
Census  of  Industrial  and  Business  Establishments  he  was  about  to  launch; 
and  to  Mr.  L.  Denton,  who  was  supervisor  of  the  field  work  of  the  Sample 
Census  and  whose  indefatigable  and  skilful  efforts  resulted  in  a  rapid  accum¬ 
ulation  of  data. 

It  must  be  made  clear,  however,  that  none  of  the  persons  or  organizations 
that  supplied  data,  or  made  them  accessible,  are  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  way  in  which  I  have  used  the  material,  or  for  the  estimates  that  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  those  data. 

Many  thanks  go  from  me  to  Mr.  Dudley  Seers,  who  greatly  influenced  the 
presentation  of  the  estimates  in  Chapter  IV,  generously  read  the  manuscript 
and  made  many  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  The  author  is,  of  course, 
solely  responsible  for  deficiencies  that  remain. 

Finally,  acknowledgement  is  made  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Economic  Research  of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  for  his 
consistent  encouragement  of  my  efforts,  and  to  the  secretarial  staff  of  the 
Institute  for  their  willing  and  efficient  co-operation  throughout. 

University  of  Puerto  Rico,  A.P.T. 

June,  19K, 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Introduction 

A  National  Economic  Study  in  the  Setting  of  Jamaica 

This  report  is  written  with  the  general  reader  foremost  in  mind.  It  is  felt 
that  the  fact  that  the  study  was  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  an  academic 
institution  does  not  outweigh  a  number  of  other  very  relevant  considerations. 
Prominent  among  these  is  that  the  national  income  investigations  were  made 
at  the  request  of  busy  ministers  of  the  government,  whose  time  and  interests 
must  obviously  be  important  guides.  On  the  other  hand,  to  present  the  esti¬ 
mates  without  adequate  comment  and  explanation  would  perhaps  lead  to 
their  being  used  by  others  not  only  inappropriately  but  dangerously.  One 
has  to  remember  that  many  years  have  elapsed  since  estimates  were  last 
made  for  Jamaica.  In  fact,  such  estimates  and  their  interpretation  have  never 
been  regularly  made  either  for  this  island  or  for  its  Caribbean  sister  colonies. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  average  reader  is  already 
familiar  with  the  concepts,  purposes  and  uses  of  the  estimates,  the  methods 
employed  in  deriving  them,  and  the  limitations  that  are  imposed  by  logic  in 
comparing  national  income  estimates  of  a  given  territory  for  different  years, 
or  the  national  income  estimates  of  one  territory  with  those  of  another  territory. 

In  Jamaica,  self-government  is  almost  within  the  grasp,  and  the  shaping 
of  government  policy  is  increasingly  determined  through  the  democratic 
process  by  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  rather  than  that  of  government  ofiBcials. 
It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  try  to  make  oneself  clearly  understood  by  as 
many  persons  as  possible.  Moreover,  the  pioneer  work  of  Deane  on  the 
applicability  of  national  economic  accounting  to  colonial  territories,  and  on 
the  special  problems  that  arise,  has  removed  most  of  the  need  to  write  for 
the  specialist.  If  “Westem’  concepts  and  techniques  of  national  economic 
accounting  are,  with  some  modifications,  not  only  feasible  but  useful  for 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  where  large  portions  of  the  population 
make  little  use  of  money,  producing  what  they  need  for  their  own  consumption 
rather  than  for  sale,  no  defence  is  required  for  applying  such  techniques  to 
the  Jamaican  type  of  economy.  For,  although  levels  of  living  in  Jamaica  are 
very  low  by  Western  standards,  and  subsistence  production  is  not  unimportant, 
economic  organization  is  much  more  like  that  in  a  developed  country  than 
like  that  in  the  other  territories  named.  There  is  no  important  section  of  the 
Jamaican  population  which  is  completely  outside  the  price  and  money  system. 
And  even  where  production  for  home  use  is  important,  it  never  completely 
supplants  production  for  sale.  Further,  there  obviously  cannot  be  many  re¬ 
mote  areas  of  agricultural  or  other  productive  importance  in  an  island  of  but 
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4,000  square  miles,  traversed  by  a  number  of  fairly  good  roads,  and  supporting 
nearly  1,500,000  persons.  Accordingly,  no  defence  is  offered  here  to  the 
specialist  to  justify  the  application  to  Jamaica  of  the  techniques  developed 
in  more  advanced  countries  to  portray  and  explain  the  basic  features  of  their 
economies.  Moreover,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  the  text  as  free  as 
possible  from  technical  terms.  This  might  have  occasioned,  in  a  few  instances, 
some  slight  losses  in  precision.  Economists  and  statisticians  might,  however, 
be  willing  to  overlook  these,  considering  the  circumstances  and  objectives  of 
the  study,  as  stated  above. 

Having  assumed  that  the  Western  teclmiques  and  instruments  for  facilitat¬ 
ing  economic  analysis  may  quite  logically  be  used  in  the  case  of  Jamaica,  and 
having  declared  our  intention  to  try  to  make  the  contents  of  this  material 
intelligible  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  tliis  type  of  study,  we  ought, 
it  seems,  to  indicate  at  the  outset,  at  least  very  briefly,  what  have  been  the 
general  economic  interests  and  policy  aims  behind  the  modern  development 
in  the  field  of  national  income.  It  would  next  be  appropriate  to  make  a  few 
introductory  observations  on  how  far  similar  interests  and  other  aims  in 
Jamaica  might  be  served  by  corresponding  studies  and  analyses  of  its  economy. 
The  actual  estimates  and  economic  accounts  for  Jamaica  might  then  be  in 
somewhat  better  perspective,  it  is  hoped,  and  might  assume  more  meaning. 

Up  to  the  later  years  of  the  great  depression  of  the  nineteen  thirties,  the 
principal  interest  of  students  of  national  income  was  to  develop  methods  to 
indicate  and  measure  changes  in  the  real  income  and  wealth  of  nations  and 
changes  in  the  concentration  of  that  income  and  its  distribution  by  size.  This 
was  the  focus  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  and  in  both  areas  research  was 
pursued  mainly  by  non-govemmental  institutions  and  private  students.  The 
underlying  purpose,  then,  was  to  facilitate  the  study  of  changes  in  economic 
welfare.  Attention  was  given  to  problems  of  defining  and  estimating  aggre¬ 
gate  incomes  of  communities  and  their  aggregate  consumption  expenditures 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  to  other  matters  in  the  national  income  field. 
The  unconsumed  part  of  the  national  income  was,  of  course,  the  community’s 
aggregate  saving  and  investment. 

The  publication  by  the  late  J.  M.  Keynes  (later  Lord  Keynes)  of  his  now 
famous  book.  The  General  Theory  of  Employment,  Interest  and  Money,  in 
1936,  greatly  stimulated  the  study  of  national  income,  and  its  analysis,  and 
soon  caused  it  to  attract  the  interest  of  a  number  of  persons  who  formulated 
or  greatly  influenced  actual  economic  policy  in  some  democratically  governed 
countries.  For,  despite  some  defects  in  its  exposition  and  in  its  exploration  of 
‘side’  issues,  Keynes’  theory  of  the  relationsliips  between  changes  in  aggregate 
investment  expenditures,  on  the  one  hand,  and  changes  in  aggregate  employ¬ 
ment,  income,  and  consumption  expenditures  on  the  other,  presented  a  usable 
framework  for  practical  policy.  'Tlius,  already  in  1938,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  including  in  liis  Message  a  recommendation  of  compen¬ 
satory  fiscal  policy:  that  is,  a  recommendation  that  the  government’s  financial 
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budget  should  be  used  to  offset  declines  in  the  investment  expenditures  that 
are  made  by  businesses  and  persons.  The  objective  was  to  avoid  or  mitigate 
the  increases  in  unemployment  and  the  declines  in  national  economic  activity 
and  national  income  that  result  from  decreases  in  aggregate  national  invest¬ 
ment  expenditures.  Keynes  had  shown  that  when  investment  expenditures 
made  in  creating  real  physical  assets  increased  (or  decreased)  by  any  given 
sum,  national  income  increased  (or  decreased)  by  some  multiple  of  that  sum, 
I  he  ‘multiplier’  being  calculable  from  the  national  income  statistics  of  the 
particular  country,  and  being  different  for  different  countries  and  at  different 
stages.  He  had  also  reasoned  that  the  effects  of  changes  in  the  investment 
expenditures  by  the  non-government  or  private  sectors  of  an  economy  upon 
its  level  of  aggregate  income  and  employment  could  be  counteracted  or  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  opposite  changes  in  a  government’s  ‘net  contribution’:  that 
is,  by  opposite  changes  in  the  difference  between  (i)  the  amount  of  money 
taken  from  persons  and  businesses  by  the  government  (in  taxes,  etc.)  and 
(ii)  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  by  the  government  to  persons  and  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  ‘net  contribution’  should  increase  when  private  investment  de¬ 
creases. 

Influencing  the  policy  adopted  by  the  President,  the  statistics  of  the 
United  States  had  shown  (1)  that  the  ‘net  contribution’  of  the  government’s 
budget  had  decreased  in  1937,  (2)  that  there  had  been  no  corresponding 
increase  in  private  investment,  and  (3)  that  the  national  income  for  that 
year  had  decreased  by  a  multiple  of  (about  three  times)  the  combined  de¬ 
crease  in  private  investment  and  ‘net  contribution’.  Unemployment,  which 
had  been  decreasing  as  the  economic  recovery  had  proceeded,  again  had 
risen  substantially.  Hence  the  compensatory  fiscal  policy  advice  given  by  the 
President’s  advisers,  and  adopted  for  the  period. 

The  estimating  and  analysing  of  national  income  and  production  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  United  States  Government  (Department  of  Commerce) 
some  years  previously,  and  economists  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had 
been  busy  making  estimates  of  changes  in  the  ‘net  contribution’  by  adjusting 
the  reported  government  revenue  and  expenditure  figures.  Estimates  had  also 
been  made  of  the  effects  of  the  government’s  financial  policy  upon  incomes  and 
expenditures  in  the  nation.  Thus,  the  first  real  use  of  national  income  inform¬ 
ation  in  the  United  States  was  to  plan  policy  to  counter  unemployment  and 
the  insuflScient  use  of  the  nation’s  various  resources.  In  many  parts  of  Europe 
events  were  following  similar  lines.  Then  came  the  second  World  War.  Mili¬ 
tary  or  defence  expenditures  by  the  governments  led  to  increases  in  their 
‘net  contributions’  and  consequently  increases  in  employment  and  national 
income.  These  increases  were  soon  so  great  and  rapid  that  the  governments 
were  faced  with  the  problem  of  insuflBciency  of  human  and  other  resources 
for  production  to  meet  both  war  and  civilian  requirements.  Money  incomes 
and  purchasing  power  increased  faster  than  the  supply  of  consumer  goods. 
In  fact,  the  latter  quickly  began  to  diminish.  The  problem  was  now  inflation, 
instead  of  deflation  (and  imemployment). 
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The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  presented  in  1941  its  first  official 
estimates  of  national  income  and  expenditure.  Their  main  purpose  was  to 
show  with  emphasis  how  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  would  make 
it  necessary  for  the  government  to  adopt  financial  and  other  policy  measures 
that  would  divert  much  of  the  nation’s  resources  from  being  used  to  satisfy 
ordinary  personal  and  private  demand  to  being  utihzed  to  produce  war 
material  and  supply  the  armed  forces.  Similar  estimates  have  been  made 
annually  since  then,  related  to  the  annual  financial  budget,  showing  the 
effects  of  the  government’s  fiscal  operations  upon  the  entire  economy.  One 
of  the  important  objectives  was  to  mitigate  inflation.  Estimates  were  made 
of  the  inflationary  gap  between  consumer  income  (after  tax)  and  available 
consumer  goods  and  services.  Policies  to  cope  with  the  problem  were  thereby 
made  more  consistent  and  effectual. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  regular  publication  of  the  government 
estimates  of  national  income  and  production,  hnked  with  budgetary  and 
other  policy  explanations,  familiarized  politicians,  businessmen  and  others 
with  some  of  the  concepts  of  economic  relationships.  This  made  government 
policies,  often  harsh  in  their  impact  on  the  citizen,  understandable  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  democracies. 

After  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  there  was  in  many  countries  the  pressing 
need  to  reconvert  and  replace  capital  equipment  destroyed  during  the  war. 
It  was  therefore  thought  wise  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  divert  resources  from  ordinary  personal  consumption,  this  time  to 
savings  and  investment.  The  United  Kingdom  also  found  it  expedient  to 
frame  its  policy  to  take  account  of  its  post-war  balance  of  payments  difficulties 
with  certain  countries,  especially  the  United  States.  In  so  far  as  the  United 
Kingdom  estimates  of  national  income  and  expenditure  were  concerned, 
therefore,  the  focus  of  interest  became  the  allocation  of  national  resources 
to  (i)  consumer  use,  (ii)  investment,  and  (iii)  exports  to  dollar  areas:  that 
is,  the  prime  interest  was  in  economic  inter-relationships,  both  internal  and 
external.  The  general  purpose  behind  the  estimates  may  be  said  to  have 
been  to  enable  the  government  to  evolve  as  coherent  and  consistent  economic 
policies  as  possible  in  regard  to  the  nation’s  capital  formation,  its  foreign 
trade  stimulation  and  its  internal  stability. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  should,  however,  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  more  recent  national  income  estimates  are  not  helpful  in,  and  intended 
partly  for,  judging  economic  welfare  changes  also.  It  is  rather  a  question  of 
emphasis.  Economic  fluctuations,  and  especially  the  great  depression  of  the 
nineteen  thirties,  had  focused  attention  on  the  vast  changes  possible  in  the 
levels  of  production  and  economic  welfare.  Later,  Keynes’  widely  studied 
analysis,  together  with  the  e.dgencies  of  a  global  war  consuming  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  human  and  physical  resources,  directed  prime  interest,  especially  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  problems  of  allocating  resources  among  parts  or  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  economy.  In  post-war  years,  the  continued  concern  with  the 
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problem  of  the  allocation  of  resources  had  as  its  underlying  purpose  the  re¬ 
placement  of,  and  then  the  increase  in,  real  physical  capital  equipment  as 
quickly  as  possible,  in  order  that  economic  welfare  (that  is,  personal  con¬ 
sumption  of  goods  and  services)  could  be  restored  to  pre-war  levels  on  firm 
foundations  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  raised  beyond  those  levels  as 
quickly  as  possible.  This  objective  required  the  postponement  of  some  imme¬ 
diate  increases  in  personal  consumption,  in  order  to  increase  real  investment. 
The  preparation  and  analysis  of  economic  accounts  have  kept  attention  on 
the  simple  fact  that  a  country,  like  an  individual,  cannot  eat  its  cake  and 
still  have  it. 

It  has  not  been  the  intention  to  endeavour  to  outline  in  these  few  paragraphs 
the  history  of  the  dev'elopment  of  national  income  estimating.  The  purpose 
has  been  only  to  indicate  two  fundamental  aims  of  national  income  studies: 
one,  to  indicate  the  level  of  national  economic  welfare  and  changes  in  this 
level;  the  other,  to  present  a  clear  picture  of  basic  economic  relationships 
between  difiFerent  sectors  of  the  economy,  and  thereby  reduce  the  possibilities 
of  the  adoption  of  incompatible  and  contradictory  economic  polices.  There 
should  not  be  formed  the  erroneous  impression  that  only  recently  men  began 
to  think  about  the  advantages  and  problems  of  making  measurements  that 
would  throvv  light  on  an  economy.  Even  as  far  back  as  1690  a  book  was 
published  entitled  Political  Arithmetick  (Sir  William  Petty). 

In  preceding  paragraphs,  the  term  economic  welfare  has  been  used  in 
association  with  the  terms  national  output  and  national  income.  We  might 
not  have  much  doubt  about  what  is  understood  by  economic  welfare  with 
respect  to  an  individual,  even  though  it  cannot  be  measured  precisely.  We 
associate  everv’  increase  in  the  supply  of  material  goods  and  economic  services 
to  an  individual  with  increased  psychic  satisfaction  to  him.  When  we  think 
of  a  nation,  however,  there  arise  differences  of  opinion.  Some  hold  that  any 
increase  in  the  total  supply  of  real  goods  and  services  must  be  associated 
with  improvement  in  the  economic  welfare  of  the  nation.  Others  claim  that 
no  such  positive  conclusion  can  be  reached  unless  it  is  known  that  none 
of  the  inhabitants,  or,  at  least,  no  significant  numbers  of  persons,  are  worse 
off  after  the  increase  in  the  total  supply  of  real  goods  and  services  than 
before.  In  other  words,  we  are  reminded  of  the  important  relevance  of  the 
distribution  of  the  national  income.  This  consideration  will  not  be  pursued. 
The  purpose  is  onlv  to  indicate  an  obvious  limitation  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  a  series  of  national  income  totals.  Moreover,  different  individuals  derive 
difiFerent  amounts  of  unmeasurable  psychic  satisfaction  from  the  same  goods  or 
services;  and  even  the  same  individual  derives  a  different  amount  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  the  same  kind  of  goods  at  different  times.  Again,  people  in  a  cold 
country  have  different  needs  from  those  in  a  warm  one.  These  simple  truths 
are  often  overlooked  by  persons  who  make  categorical  statements  about 
improvements  in  the  economic  welfare  of  a  territory  in  a  given  period  of 
time;  and  about  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people  in  one  country  compared 
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with  those  in  another.  In  addition  to  these  limitations,  which  are  independent 
of  changes  in  population  numbers,  there  is  the  obvious  necessity  to  consider 
per  capita  rather  than  merely  aggregate  national  income;  and,  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  one  must  allow  for  changes  in  national  income  which  are  due  only  to 
changes  in  the  level  of  prices,  or  the  value  of  money. 

The  more  rapid  development  of  the  national  income  tools  of  economic 
analysis  during  the  last  two  decades  has  been  one  of  the  consequences  of  - 
the  acceptance,  in  all  the  Western  democracies,  of  the  propriety  of  their  gov¬ 
ernments’  playing  important  roles  in  promoting  national  economic  well  being. 
Complete  economic  laissez  faire  has,  of  course,  never  existed  anywhere,  not 
even  in  nineteenth  century  England,  the  birthplace  of  both  the  industrial 
revolution  and  the  ideal  of  freedom  of  economic  enterprise.  But  the  scope 
and  influence  of  governments  have  steadily  grown  wider  in  the  present 
century,  so  that  now  policies  are  directed  not  only  to  stimulating  or  shaping 
by  protective  tariffs  and  the  like  the  development  of  particular  industries 
or  channels  of  foreign  trade,  but  also  to  influencing  the  level  of  general 
economic  activity  and,  as  discussed  earlier,  the  allocation  of  resources  be¬ 
tween  ordinary  consumption,  on  the  one  hand,  and  war  and  investment  uses 
on  the  other.  Yet,  this  has  not  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  ideal  of  securing 
the  maximum  possible  liberty  for  the  individual.  Complete  and  detailed 
economic  controls  have  not  been  adopted  by  Western  governments  in  general, 
and  are  considered  not  worth  the  doubtful  material  advantages  that  might 
follow  their  adoption. 

The  philosophy  that  underlies  the  uses  of  the  comparatively  new  tools  is 
that  it  is  acceptable  for  a  democratic  government  to  do  such  things  as  influence 
the  rate  of  interest,  change  the  system  of  taxation  and  incur  deficits  in  order 
to  influence  the  rate  of  consumption  and  investment,  and  consequently  the 
level  of  employment  and  rate  of  development.  That  is,  a  government  may  offset 
influences  that  tend  to  produce  economic  stagnation  and  decline;  may  mitigate 
inflation  and  the  inequitable  redistribution  of  income  it  always  entails;  and 
may  ward  off  as  far  as  possible  the  repercussions  of  unfavourable  economic  de¬ 
velopments  in  other  countries,  which  are  transmitted  through  the  intercon¬ 
nection  of  world  trade.  It  is  considered  appropriate  for  governments  to  set 
the  economic  stage,  but  not  rigidly  to  direct  the  every  movement  of  the 
individual,  or  the  individual  business  enterprise.  If  economic  activity  threatens 
to  decline,  it  is,  for  example,  felt  to  be  proper  to  stimulate  real  investment, 
and  therefore  income  generation  and  employment,  by  taking  steps  to  lower 
costs  and  reduce  the  risks  of  investment  (or  increasing  their  profitability); 
one  such  general  measure  would  be  to  cause  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest; 
another  measure,  perhaps  employed  simultaneously,  would  be  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  taxation.  It  is  also  now  widely  accepted  that  a  government  may  in¬ 
crease  its  own  expenditures,  and  incur  deficits,  in  order  to  offset  decreases 
in  the  expenditures  of  private  enterprises,  and  thereby  assist  in  maintaining 
the  level  of  total  national  expenditures  and,  accordingly,  the  level  of  national 
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income.  Converse  action  is  permissible  in  the  opposite  circumstances.  But 
it  is  not  generally  considered  appropriate,  in  peace  time,  for  a  democratic 
government  to  order  specific  enterprises  when  and  what  to  produce,  where 
to  sell  the  product,  and  so  forth.  In  short,  it  is  not  generally  accepted  to 
deprive  the  individual  of  all  right  to  make  major  decisions  in  the  light  of 
lus  own  resources  and  objectives,  and  the  array  of  competitive  prices  and 
other  economic  factors  confronting  him.  The  democratic  governments  con¬ 
sider  that  an  economic  atmosphere  in  which  the  spirit  of  private  business 
adventure  and  initiative  can  still  thrive  will  conduce  more  to  the  maximizing 
of  total  human  happiness  (which,  after  all,  consists  of  a  combination  of  those 
kinds  of  happiness  that  are  associated  with  the  enjoyment  of  economic  goods 
and  those  lands  of  happiness  that  are  associated  with  non-economic  personal 
satisfactions). 

The  attainment  of  these  objectives  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  national 
income  estimates.  Many  substantial  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  details 
of  income  analysis  and  fiscal  policy.  It  is  not  our  ambition  here  to  present  a 
comprehensive  discussion  or  even  summary  of  the  methods  and  uses  of  the 
lelevant  economic  tools.  The  general  statements  above  are  intended  only  to 
serve  as  a  background  to  some  equally  general  comments  on  how  far  the 
tools  used  in  ‘Western’  countries  can  be  serviceable  in  Jamaica.  We  shall 
begin  by  pointing  out  immediately  an  extremely  important  limitation  on  any 
government  in  Jamaica.  It  is  impossible  for  any  local  government  to  shield 
the  island’s  economy  from  the  effects  of  slumps  occurring  in  the  major  coun¬ 
tries,  particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important 
purchaser  of  the  island’s  exports  and  supplier  of  its  imports.  This  statement  is 
not  hinged  mainly  upon  considerations  of  the  degree  of  autonomy  enjoyed 
by  the  local  administration,  or  upon  the  absence  of  those  developed  monetar)’ 
and  financial  institutions  and  skills  which  are  found  in  the  more  advanced 
countries.  It  is  a  conclusion  which  emerges  from  the  most  cursory  glance  at 
basic  quantitative  relationships.  The  proportion  of  Jamaica’s  gross  domestic 
product  that  was  contributed  in  1952  by  productive  activities  in  the  main 
exporting  industries  was  about  15  per  cent.  The  local  incomes  generated 
directly  by  these  industries  were  about  II  per  cent  of  the  national  income  in 
1952.  On  account  of  the  relatively  low  rate  of  private  saving  (especially  if 
we  exclude  the  undistributed  profits  of  foreign-owned  enterprises)  or  altern¬ 
atively,  in  view  of  the  high  propensity  to  consume  (or  spend)  of  residents 
and  Aerefore  the  substantial  mtiltiplied  effects®  of  both  increases  and  de¬ 
creases  in  exports,  a  substantial  fall  in  exports  must  inevitably  produce,  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time,  a  serious  contraction  of  local  expenditures  in  all 
directions,  and  therefore  a  correspondingly  large  fall  in  the  national  income. 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  any  government  on  the  island  to  offset  such  a 
major  contraction  by  increased  government  deficits.  No  territorx^  that  is  so 

aThis  is  so  even  if  we  allow  for  a  fairly  high  marginal  propensity  to  import.  In  the  years  1950-52 

there  were  still,  however,  many  restrictions  on  imports. 
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dependent  on  foreign  trade  and  so  short  of  resources  for  compensatory  finance 
could  counter  this  type  of  trouble  by  domestic  economic  and  financial  mea¬ 
sures.  This  is,  of  course,  an  important  limitation.  But  it  is  one  wliich  is  shared 
with  the  majority  of  colonies  and  a  number  of  independent  but  under¬ 
developed  economies.  And,  though  not  helpless  to  the  same  degree,  many  of 
the  advanced  countries  have  been  confronted  with  similar  problems.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  is  to  help  to  deal 
with  this  type  of  problem,  in  so  far  as  the  effects  on  international  balances 
of  payments  are  concerned. 

There  remain,  however,  a  number  of  important  uses  to  which  Jamaica  can 
put  national  income  and  national  economic  account  estimates.  The  major  local 
problem  of  economic  development  can  in  some  ways  be  compared  with  the 
United  Kingdom’s  problems  of  financing  both  the  war  itself,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  economic  reconstruction;  Jamaica  is  confronted  with  a  major  prob¬ 
lem  of  allocation  of  resources.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  pressing  political  and 
other  demands  to  raise  the  low  standard  of  living,  that  is,  the  low  level  of 
consumption  of  the  majority  of  citizens;  on  the  other  hand  are  the  undeniable 
propositions  that: 

(1)  the  standard  of  living  is  low  because  productivity  is  low,  and  produc¬ 
tivity  is  low  because  the  amount  of  real  capital  per  worker  in  the  island 
is  small; 

(2)  the  rate  of  real  capital  accumulation  out  of  domestic  output  will  be 
higher,  the  slower  the  rate  of  increase  of  consumption  expenditures. 

Just  as  rises  in  the  level  of  consumption  or  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
Kingdom  immediately  after  the  war  ( to  the  extent  to  which  that  was  possible ) 
would  have  reduced  the  rate  of  capital  accumulation  and  reconstruction  and 
consequently  postponed  the  date  of  return  to  their  pre-war  levels  of  con¬ 
sumption,  so  must  excessive  increases  in  the  resources  used  in  Jamaica  for 
immediate  personal  consumption  delay  larger  and  more  firmly  based  in¬ 
creases  in  levels  of  living.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  political  and  other 
non-material  factors  may  justify  rises  in  consumption  levels  beyond  what 
would  be  compatible  with  the  maximum  rate  of  capital  accumulation  on  the 
basis  of  purely  physical  considerations.  The  function  of  national  income  esti¬ 
mating  is  not  to  dogmatize  about  how  much  of  the  national  resources  must  be 
used  for  one  purpose  or  another,  but  to  present  basic  information  about  the 
quantity  and  the  sources  of  available  resources,  and  about  the  quantitative 
relationships  that  are  relevant  to  the  making  of  plans  for  development.  This 
kind  of  information  makes  it  less  difficult  to  consider  objectively  the  economic 
implications  of  various  alternative  policies.  It  reduces  the  area  available  for 
the  indulgence  of  personal  feelings  when  important  policies  are  being  worked 
out  or  debated. 

In  some  quarters,  all  social  welfare  expenditures  in  territories  like  Jamaica 
are  condemned  as  a  misallocation  of  resources  that  retard  the  rate  of  capital 
accumulation.  Apart,  however,  from  the  fact  that  expenditure  on  appropriate 
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types  of  educational  and  public  health  services  may  be  regarded  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  high  priority  in  creating  more  productive  human  resources  (viewing 
the  matter  purely  economically  now),  there  is  the  fact  that  some  welfare 
work  results  in  increasing  the  incentive  to  produce  more,  and  own  more,  in 
order  to  improve  one’s  social  status.  The  income  effect  of  such  welfare  work 
may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  greater  than  the  income  effect  of  a  corresponding 
physical  investment,  if  a  long  enough  period  of  time  were  taken  as  the 
i'ssessment  period.  On  the  credit  side  of  many  welfare  schemes,  also,  is  the 
consequent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  certain  public  expenditures, 
such  as  those  on  gaols  and  hospitals.  These  and  similar  factors  cannot  all  be 

measured,  but  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  Again,  one  has  to  consider  the  effects 
of  social  welfare  work  upon  social  attitudes  and  communal  harmony,  improve¬ 
ment  in  which  may  be,  in  some  communities,  at  least  as  important  for  general 
well-being  and  happiness  as  increases  in  the  supply  of  economic  goods.  While 
national  accounts  do  not  throw  light  on  the  non-material  problems,  they  re¬ 
move  much  of  the  cobweb  from  around  the  economic  and  material  ones,  and 
sharpen  the  outlines  of  available  alternatives. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  in  Jamaica  at  present  is  industrialization,  a 
most  important  means  of  developing  and  stabilizing  its  economy.  Questions 
will  arise  about  the  rate  of  industralization;  about  the  average  productivity 
and  income  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  industry  compared  with 
those  in  other  industries;  about  the  comparative  total  contributions  to  gross 
domestic  product  and  to  natfunal  income  made  by  various  types  of  industry' 
in  relation  to  input.  The  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  material  for  the 
government  policy  maker  as  well  as  the  local  and  overseas  investor.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  Minister  or  industrial  development  Director  will  want  to  know  what 
types  of  industry  tend  to  yield  the  greatest  contributions  not  only  to  the 
domestic  product  but  to  the  income  accruing  to  local  recipients.  This  inform¬ 
ation,  along  with  other  factors,  will  be  considered  in  making  plans  for  attract¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  particular  t)'pes  of  both  overseas  and  local  enterprises. 
The  overseas  investor,  too,  will  find  this  kind  of  information  helpful  in  his 
efforts  to  determine  the  field  of  enterprise  most  likely  to  be  lucrative.  Equally 
useful  to  the  investor,  is  information  about  the  size  and  nature  of  the  local 
market  or  demand  for  goods  and  services  of  various  kinds.  National  income 
estimates  supply  these  kinds  of  information,  to  degrees  which  vary  with  the 
range  and  quality  of  the  estimates. 

Total  figures  of  consumption,  and  the  breakdown  of  these  by  major  types 
of  product  or  service,  arc  always  useful  to  the  entrepreneiur  who  is  already 
operating  as  well  as  to  the  one  who  is  just  contemplating  the  founding  of  a 
new  enterprise.  One  of  the  greatest  causes,  next  after  fear  of  political  in¬ 
stability,  of  the  reluctance  of  foreign  capital  to  enter  underdeveloped  countries 
to  produce  for  local  consumption  is  the  small  size  of  domestic  demand.  The 
demand  is  usually  small  even  when  the  population  is  large.  We  are,  of  course, 
referring  here  not  to  the  magnitude  of  local  need,  but  to  the  capacity  of  the 
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local  people  to  purchase.  A  million  persons  in  one  country  might  have  less 
resources  for  spending  than  a  mere  one  hundred  thousand  persons  in  another. 
The  regular  estimation  and  publication  of  consumption  figures  can  only,  in 
time,  encourage  investors;  for,  when  the  absence  of  information  leaves  them 
in  doubt,  they  do  not  enter  at  all.  There  is  very  little  chance  that  presenting 
the  facts  will  scare  away  a  good  businessman. 

If  we  assume  that  Jamaica  will  successfully  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
at  present  threaten  the  marketing  of  her  main  export  products,  and  that  she 
will  continue  on  her  course  of  economic  development,  then  we  must  expect 
that  she  will  be  almost  continuously  dealing  with  problems  of  inflation.  And 
the  more  rapid  her  rate  of  economic  development,  the  greater  will  tend  to 
be  the  inflationary  pressures  that  will  be  generated.  The  domestic  production 
of  consumer  goods,  especially  in  the  inelastic  agricultural  industries,  will  be 
unable  fully  to  keep  pace  with  tlie  increases  in  purchasing  power  that  must 
result  from  the  greater  expenditures  on  buildings  and  installations  made  by 
the  government  and  by  private  businesses.  Imports  of  food,  clotliing  and  dur¬ 
ables  will,  of  course,  continue  to  increase.  But  these  may  be  limited  by  the 
availability  of  export  proceeds  of  sufficient  size  to  pay  for  new  capital  goods 
in  addition  to  the  consumer  goods.  Much  will  depend,  in  this  matter,  upon  the 
extent  of  the  overseas  credit  and  investment  that  Jamaica  can  attract,  and 
upon  the  policy  of  the  government  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  capital  formation. 
Again,  there  will  be  periods  when  the  pressme  of  inflation  will  be  severely 
increased  because  the  export  receipts  from  some  important  crop  or  crops  have 
temporarily  increased.  The  government  will  probably  want  to  avoid  excessive 
inflation;  for  this  would  discourage  foreign  investors;  create  hardships  for 
Jamaicans  with  fixed  salaries,  wages  and  interest  incomes;  encourage  real 
estate  and  other  types  of  speculation;  and,  by  reducing  the  real  value  of  bank 
deposits,  insmance  policies  and  the  like,  make  saving  less  attractive  to,  as 
well  as  more  difficult  for,  persons  in  the  middle  income  ranges.  For  the  latter 
do  not  usually  own  many  assets  of  the  kinds  that  rise  in  money  value  during 
inflation.  The  determination  of  the  fiscal  measures  which  ought  to  be  taken 
by  such  a  government  would  depend  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  extent  and 
sources  of  the  inflationary  pressures.  National  income  and  economic  account 
estimates  supply  basic  information  for  framing  appropriate  policies. 

Again,  Jamaica  might  find  it  desirable  at  some  time,  perhaps  not  too  far 
off,  to  approach  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
not  only  for  further  technical  advice  but  for  actual  financial  assistance  in 
the  form  of  long  term  loans  for  development  projects.  This  international 
organization  has  to  consider  both  the  need  and  the  likely  capacity  to  repay 
of  every  applicant  country.  National  income  information  is  always  highly 
relevant  in  such  circumstances. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  national  income  estimates,  one  discovers,  inevit¬ 
ably  in  an  underdeveloped  country,  great  gaps  in  the  official  and  other  statis¬ 
tics.  The  development  of  statistical  services  could  be  substantially  guided  by 
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such  discoveries,  with  advantage  also  accruing  to  those  who  might  require 
the  statistics  later  for  other  purposes  than  national  income  studies.  For  example, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  study,  suggestions  were  made  which  should  yield, 
much  more  readily,  information  on  tlie  total  annual  or  even  quarterly  com¬ 
pensation  of  all  government  employees.  This  information  would  obviously  be 
useful  also  to  the  central  government  in  its  budgeting  for  general  percentage 
wage  increases.  Other  suggestions  have  come  out  of  the  study. 

The  list  of  national  income  uses  mentioned  above  is  not,  of  course,  exhaus¬ 
tive.  The  uses  are  many  and  varied;  but  these  have  been  chosen  for  special 
mention  because  they  seem  to  be  specially  relevant  to  the  Jamaican  situation. 
There  remains  to  point  out  in  this  ctinnection  that  the  value  of  the  estimates 
increases  with  the  regularity  of  their  preparation.  This  is  so  partly  because 
the  accuracy  of  national  income  and  national  economic  account  estimates 
tends  to  be  improved  with  each  set  of  estimates.  For,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  estimating  process  reveals  short-comings  in  the  basic  statistics,  and  these 
tend  to  be  collected  more  regularly  and  over  a  wider  field.  Another  reason, 
however,  is  that  for  many  pur^xises  a  single  year’s  estimates  are  of  only  slight 
use.  Comparisons  and  observations  of  changes  in  dimensions,  and  of  the  extent 
of  co-variations  and  inverse  variations,  depend  on  the  availability  of  a  series 
of  estimates.  If  these  are  related  to  one  another  by  means  of  a  system  of 
economic  accounts,  the  information  is  all  the  more  useful  for  economic  analysis, 
and  also  for  making  estimates  and  short-period  forecasts  of  a  general  nature 
with  respect  to  the  performance  of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  in  given  sets  of 
assumed  circumstances.  Given  a  definite  policy  aim,  plans  can  then  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  is  considered  will  be  the  most  likely  set  of  circumstances. 
Alternative  ‘junior’  plans  are  prepared  to  meet  the  eventuality  of  the  more 
likely  ‘surprises’.  In  this  way  national  income  studies  may  also  help  to  avoid 
an  administration  being  caught  without  resources  of  policy  in  the  event  of 
the  occurrence  of  unexpected,  but  not  entirely  unforeseeable,  circumstances. 

Finally,  the  regular  preparation  of  national  economic  accounts  which  show 
the  trade  as  well  as  the  financial  relationships  between  Jamaica  and  the  out¬ 
side  world  ( taken  as  a  unit )  will  afford  to  an  administration  valuable  inform¬ 
ation  about  the  balance  of  payments  position  of  its  territory,  and  the  extent 
of  capital  transfers  from  abroad.  This  question  must  surely  become  more  and 
more  important  as  the  inward  and  outward  flows  of  funds  related  to  foreign 
investment  attain  increasing  significance.  There  might  arise  problems  which 
a  self-governing  territory  would  have  to  face  for  itself."  Even  if  all  the 
required  investment  funds  should  be  available  locally,  the  capital  equipment 
needed  for  development  must  nearly  all  of  it  be  imported  and  paid  for  long 
before  the  supply  of  locally  produced  goods  can  be  increased  sufficiently  to 
increase  exports  to  pay  for  the  imports.  In  fact,  the  smaller  the  long  term 
financial  investment  (shares  or  loans)  from  abroad  that  accompanies  imports 
of  equipment  and  plant,  the  greater  will  be  the  strain  in  respect  of  the 
balance  of  payments. 

■That  is,  if  Jamaica’s  currency  system  became  independent  of  sterling. 
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To  conclude  this  introductory  statement,  we  may  say  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  only  of  the  relationship  between  consumption  expenditures  and  total 
national  income  in  Jamaica,  fiscal  policy  could  have  great  effect  upon  the 
level  of  income.  However,  the  great  reliance  upon  a  few  extractive  export 
industries,  and  the  big  leakage  through  heavy  expenditures  by  tlie  community 
upon  imports,  the  bulk  of  which  consist  of  non-luxury  commodities,  would 
make  it  impracticable  for  the  government  to  attempt  to  influence  economic 
levels  greatly  by  the  use  of  onlv  ordinarx'  and  general  fiscal  measures.® 
Income  analysis  would  help  to  make  the  problem  clear  and  would  also  be 
of  assistance  in  planning  to  solve  it.  Only  greater  economic  diversification 
and  development  can  reduce  its  magnitude.  It  is  a  problem  that  confronts 
most  territories  like  Jamaica.  Progress  in  altering  the  quantitative  relatioaships 
that  are  basic  to  the  problem  would  be  indicated  by  the  annual  national 
economic  accounts.  This  must  not,  howex’er,  be  interpreted  as  support  of 
an  objective  of  economic  self-sufficiency.  On  the  contrarx',  diversification  and 
development  should  lead  to  a  much  greater  national  income  and  a  greater 
volume  of  foreign  trade  than  exists  noxv.  But  the  greater  x'olume  of  foreign 
trade  would  then  be  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  increased  national  income. 
This  xvould  in  itself  tend  to  favour  greater  economic  stability.  It  would  also 
increase  the  possibility  of  stabilization  through  the  use  of  fiscal  policy. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  matter  of  the  allocation  of  resources  between 
consumption  and  investment,  that  is,  in  regard  to  the  basic  decision  to  be 
made  in  development  planning,  national  income  data  are  almost  indispensable. 
They  help  us  to  avoid  impossible  policies  involving  projected  investment  ex¬ 
penditures  xvhich,  taken  together  xvith  a  given  level  of  consumption,  lead 
to  the  evils  of  inflation  without  commensurately  increasing  real  capital  form¬ 
ation  and  real  national  income.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  setting  up  of  economic 
accounts  showing  the  floxvs  from  one  sector  to  another  and  from  one  group 
of  industries  to  another,  helps  to  avoid  inconsistencies  betxveen  the  plans  of 
diflFerent  sectors  of  the  economy.  A  plan  for  sector  A  aiming  at  producing  an 
outflow  of  X  commodities  to  sector  B  would  be  readily  seen  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  xxith  a  plan  for  Sector  B  xvhich  required  a  flow  of  2X  from  Sector  A. 
We  would  emphasize  again,  also,  that  the  data  supplied  by  national  income 
research  are  valuable  not  onlv  for  public  policy-making  but  also  for  the  de¬ 
cision-making  of  private  enterprises. 

Further  discussion,  xx’ith  a  little  more  detail,  on  the  uses  of  national  income 
and  economic  accounts  xx  ill  be  entered  into  at  appropriate  points  later  and 
in  the  concluding  chapter. 

Some  explanation  of  the  principal  national  income  concepts  xvill  now  be 
made,  and  then  xx'ill  folloxv  actual  estimates  for  Jamaica  and  (in  Chapter  VIII ) 
an  analytical  comparison  of  the  pre-war  and  post-war  size  and  stnicture  of 
the  economy  of  Jamaica. 

aTerritories  like  Jamaica  have  not  yet  develoj>ed  the  means  to  jn-rmit  the  use  of  the  devices 
of  monetary  policy. 
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Concepts  and  Definitions 

Production 

Production  includes  the  proN’ision  of  goods  as  well  as  services.  However, 
the  gross  value  of  all  production  is  not  included.  In  a  monetarv’  economy, 
economic  transactions  take  the  form  of  exchanges  for  money.  If  one  were  to 
make  a  total  of  the  value  of  all  these  exchanges,  one  would  obtain  a  measure 
of  the  total  turnover  but  not  of  the  production  of  the  economy.  The  figure  of 
total  turnover  would  be  verj'  much  greater  than  the  true  value  of  production 
since  the  values  of  many  commodities  would  be  ctninted  several  times.  Double 
counting  has  to  be  avoided  b\’  excluding  the  value  of  intermediate  products, 
that  is,  the  products  of  one  industry'  which  are  used  up  in  producing  the  out¬ 
put  of  another  industry. 

For  any  territor\%  the  total  value  of  business  production  free  of  duplication 
may  be  obtained  in  two  ways.  The  most  obvious  way  is  to  sum  up  for  all 
businesses  the  value  of  sales  plus  the  increase  in  stocks,  and  deduct  from  this 
sum  the  total  of  the  purchases  by  these  businesses  from  other  businesses.  The 
figure  obtained  in  tliis  way  for  each  business  is  the  value  added  by  its  economic 
activity  to'  the  value  of  the  products  it  purchased  from  other  businesses.  It 
is  the  value  of  its  contribution  to  the  total  value  of  production  in  the  territory. 
From  another  point  of  view,  the  gross  value  added  by,  or  the  gross  contri¬ 
bution  of,  each  business  consists  of  the  wages,  profits,  rents  and  other  income, 
and  taxes  (other  than  income  taxes)  that  are  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  arising 
from  that  business,  and  includes  also  depreciation. 

Another  w'ay  of  arriving  at  the  same  total  would  be  to  sum  the  values  of 
all  commodities  sold  to  persons  or  households,  aiiJ  add  to  this  the  value  of 
c-ommodities  sold  to  otlier  enterprises  not  for  use  as  raw  materials  for  current 
production  but  for  capital  formation  in  fixed  assets  and  physical  stocks  of 
goods. 

Some  households  render  direct  economic  services,  for  example,  domestic 
services,  to  other  households.  Farmers’  households  engage  in  productive  or 
economic  activities.  The  values  of  these,  also,  must  be  included  in  the  total 
value  of  production  in  the  territory.  This  is  done  by  considering  the  house¬ 
hold  in  its  two  distinct  capacities,  as  producer  and  as  consumer.  For  its  role  as 
producer,  a  production  account  is  set  up,  and  this  is  credited  with  the  value  of 
its  sales  of  services  or  goods  for  the  period,  and  debited  with  its  purchases  re¬ 
quired  for  production.  The  difference  or  profit  is  then  transferred  to  the 
household  or  ‘Persons’  account. 

In  the  case  of  farmers’  households,  production  takes  place  for  sale  as  well 
as  for  use  in  the  same  household.  Tlie  value  of  production  for  home  use  is 
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included  in  estimating  the  value  of  production  of  the  economy.  In  countries 
like  Jamaica  the  value  of  production  for  home  use,  often  called  subsistence 
production,  is  of  considerable  size,  but  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Nevertheless, 
rough  estimates  have  to  be  made.  In  this  study,  the  recommendations  of  tlie 
Committee  of  National  Income  Experts  of  the  United  Nations  (10),  aimed  to 
promote  international  uniformity’,  have  been  adopted  extensively.  Accordingly, 
not  only  the  estimated  value  of  subsistence  production  in  agriculture  has  been 
treated  as  stated  but  also  the  estimated  value  of  subsistence  production  in 
forestry  and  fishing.  The  question  does  not  arise  in  Jamaica  in  connection 
with  mining,  and  no  hunting  estimate  has  been  possible.  The  value  involved 
in  the  litter  must  be  very  small  indeed,  however. 

In  the  case  of  producers  in  industries  other  than  primary  industries,  the 
total  value  of  their  primarv  production  for  their  own  use  is  included,  as  for 
primary  producers.  In  addition,  there  is  included  the  total  value  of  their 
other  production,  including  that  portion  of  production  in  their  own  trade 
which  they  consumed  themselves.  A  further  inclusion  has  been  made  in  this 
study,  partly  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  economy  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  deficiency  in  information.  The  value  of  building  and  repairing  fixed 
assets  includes  at  least  part  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  persons  who  are 
not  builders  by  trade  but  who  perform  these  services  for  themselves,  with 
the  aid  sometimes  of  relatives  and  friends.  This  is  important  in  territories  like 
Jamaica,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  those  sections  of  urban  areas 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  lower  income  groups.  In  any  case,  the  estimate 
of  capital  formation  has  had  to  be  based  on  the  value  of  imported  and  locally 
produced  building  materials.  It  would  have  been  practically  impossible  to 
estimate  the  portion  of  the  value  of  these  materials  that  was  worked  upon 
by  non-professional  builders. 

The  value  of  production  arising  from  government  activity  is  dealt  with  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  described  for  businesses  and  households.  The  activi¬ 
ties  of  government  enterprises,  such  as  the  Marketing  Department,  are  separ¬ 
ated  from  general  government  activities.  Production  accounts  are  set  up  for 
them  and  then  later  consolidated  with  the  accounts  of  business  enterprises  of 
a  similar  type.  The  activities  of  central  government  are  treated  like  those 
of  persons  or  households. 

Public  debt  interest  is  not  included  as  income  from  current  production  in 
the  national  accounting  of  advanced  countries.  It  is  considered  as  transfer 
income.  The  exclusion  is  jiistified  on  the  grounds  that  the  size  of  the  amount 
of  interest  is  related  to  the  method  of  financing  government  activities  ( taxes  t\ 
loans)  rather  than  to  the  volume  and  value  of  such  activities.  It  is  usually 
pointed  out,  also,  that  most  of  the  public  debt  of  those  countries  was  inairred 
to  finance  war  expenditures.  In  the  case  of  at  least  some  colonies,  however, 
much  of  the  public  debt  was  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  con¬ 
struction  or  purchase  of  physical  capital  assets  which  continue  to  render  cur¬ 
rent  economic  services,  A  few  such  territories  have,  therefore,  included  this 
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interest  in  national  income.  It  is  not  known  how  much  of  the  debt  incurred 
by  the  Government  of  Jamaica  is  represented  by  fixed  assets  which  are  still 
rendering  ciurent  economic  services.  The  procedure  in  this  study  has  been 
to  exclude  public  debt  interest  from  factor  income  except  that  portion  of  the 
interest  which  relates  to  the  capital  used  in  public  utihties,  mainly  water  and 
sewerage.  The  estimated  proportion  of  the  non-utility  debt  interest  paid  to 
‘Persons  and  non-profit  institutions’  is,  however,  included  in  their  sector  ac¬ 
count  as  a  transfer  receipt,  available  for  household  expenditures. 

To  these  paragraphs  on  ‘production’  may  be  added  a  statement  about  the 
place  of  illegal  activities  in  national  accounting.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
aim  is  to  estimate  the  exchange  value  of  production.  The  assumption  is  that 
the  exchange  was  voluntary  for  both  or  all  the  parties  concerned.  Illegal  activi¬ 
ties,  not  accompanied  by  force,  are  therefore  properly  included;  those  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  force  are  not.  Actually,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make 
estimates  for  these  in  general.  There  are  certain  activities,  however,  for 
example,  prostitution,  for  which  rough  estimates  have  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  persons  engaged,  and  of  sample  information 
on  fees  or  prices  and  frequency  of  the  occurrences  of  the  activities  involved. 

National  income 

A  single  national  income  total  can  be  viewed  as  representing  the  sum  of 
the  incomes  (other  than  transfers  and  gifts)  of  all  the  normal  residents  of 
a  given  territory  before  the  deduction  of  direct  taxation.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  total  would,  of  course,  have  arisen  within  the  territory  itself.  In 
some  countries,  however,  notably  the  United  Kingdom  before  the  war,  the 
amount  of  income  from  foreign  investments  and  for  supplying  financial  and 
other  services  abroad  has  been  very  considerable.  The  United  Kingdom’s 
national  income  accounts  include  interest  and  profits  accruing  to  residents 
there  by  virtue  of  their  ownership  of  debentures  or  company  stock  in  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  Jamaica.  It  follows  that  the  national  income  of  Jamaica 
would  not  include  those  amounts,  but  would  include  investment  income 
accruing  to  residents  in  Jamaica  from  abroad.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a 
national  income  total  may  be  several  million  pounds  sterling  different  from 
the  total  of  all  incomes  arising  within  the  territory  as  a  result  of  productive 
activity  in  the  territory. 

The  term  ‘normal  resident’  has  been  used  to  exclude  tourists  and  commercial 
travellers,  consular  representatives,  and  University  College  students  who  are 
in  Jamaica  only  for  the  purpose  of  their  education.  Also  excluded  are  members 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Armed  Forces  who  are  not  Jamaicans.  In  short,  the 
criterion  has  been  ‘centre  of  interest’,  as  in  the  classifications  adopted  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

Net  domestic  product  at  factor  cost 

Because  there  may  be  a  significant  difference  between  the  productive  in¬ 
comes  accruing  to  residents  only  and  the  total  of  all  productive  incomes  that 
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arise  within  a  territory,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  try  to  present  both  totals. 
Tlie  suppliers  of  capital  and  the  suppliers  of  laboin:  and  other  services  may 
alike  be  regarded  as  owners  of  the  factors  which  have  made  production  pos¬ 
sible  in  any  period.  They  all  have  to  be  compensated  for  their  contributions 
to  production.  Their  remuneration  may  be  regarded  as  factor  income  to  tliem. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  someone  who  is  hiring  their  services  and  who  has 
to  compensate  them  all  if  he  wishes  to  continue  to  be  able  to  use  their  ser¬ 
vices,  the  remuneration  may  be  regarded  as  the  cost  of  the  hire  of  the  services, 
or  the  factor  cost.  If  we  sum  the  factor  costs  of  all  the  industries  and  under¬ 
takings,  regardless  of  where  the  owners  of  the  factors  reside,  and  include 
also  the  salaries,  wages,  profits  and  rents  earned  in  general  government  as 
well  as  government  enterprises,  we  obtain  the  net  domestic  product  at  factor 
cost.  This  value  excludes  pensions,  poor  relief  and  otlier  pajTnents  that  are  not 
made  as  remuneration  for  the  rendering  of  productive  services  during  tlie 
period  of  account. 

‘Domestic  territorv’  does  not  include  overseas  territories,  but  does  include 
ships  and  aircraft  operated  by  domestic  carriers,  even  when  in  extra-territorial 
areas.  This  study  excludes  the  dependencies  of  Jamaica. 

Gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost 

Machinery,  buildings  and  otlier  fixed  capital  suffer  wear  and  tear  in  the 
comse  of  being  used  in  production.  Tliis  is  a  cost  of  production  wliich  must 
be  met  out  of  the  value  of  the  product.  Conceptually,  if  this  depreciation  cost 
is  added  to  the  net  domestic  product  at  factor  cost,  we  obtain  a  figure  for 
gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost.® 

Depreciation  must  be  distinguished  from  depletion  charges  made  for  tlie 
using  up  of  exhaustible  natural  resources,  such  as  bauxite.  No  provision  for 
the  consumption  of  irreplaceable  resources  is  made  in  national  income  ac¬ 
counting.  Conversely,  tlie  value  of  these  resources  does  not  figure  in  the 
estimate  of  capital  formation.  The  man-made  construction  and  equipment 
used  in  making  the  resources  av^ailable,  however,  are  included  in  capital 
formation  when  they  iire  created  or  installed,  and  depreciation  in  respect  of 
these  is  charged  against  current  production. 

Gross  domestic  product  at  market  prices 

The  prices  paid  by  consumers  and  other  final  buyers  have  to  cover,  also,  the 
N’alue  of  indirect  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  any  subsidies,  these 
make  the  prices  lower  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  The  addition  of  indirect 
laxes  to  gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost  and  the  subtraction  of  subsidies 
give  us  a  figure  for  gross  domestic  product  at  market  prices.  In  practice  one 
merely  adds  the  difference  between  indirect  taxes  and  subsidies.  In  tliis  con¬ 
nection,  indirect  taxes  are  defined  thus:  taxes,  otlier  than  profits  taxes,  paid 
by  business  and  charged  as  business  expenses,  and  taxes  paid  by  individuals 
but  not  based  on  their  income  or  wealth  or  other  personal  circumstances. 

aThe  actual  calculation  is  often  by  a  different  route. 
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Estimates  of  the  national  income  and  gross  domestic  product  of  Jamaica 
at  market  prices  will  be  given  in  Chapter  VI.  There  will  first  be  presented  a 
statement  of  the  value  of  domestic  product  at  factor  cost  for  each  major  type 
of  industry. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  indicated  so  far,  that  if  there  were  enough 
information,  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  territory  ’s  national  income  in 
any  one  of  at  least  three  simple  ways:  one  way  would  be  by  directly  sununing 
the  incomes  of  its  residents;  another  way  would  be  by  finding  the  difference, 
for  every  business,  farm,  profession  and  vocation  between  (i)  the  value  of 
total  output  for  the  period  and  (ii)  the  value  of  materials  and  other  purchases 
from  businesses  and  from  abroad,  depreciation,  and  indirect  taxes  paid  by 
business,  and  then  aggregating  the  differences  between  (i)  and  (ii).  From 
tliis  aggregate  we  would  subtract  the  share  of  the  net  product  that  belonged 
to  non-residents  and  add  factor  income  from  outside  the  territory.  Income 
iuising  in  the  govenmient  sector  of  the  economy  would  next  be  included.  The 
third  way  in  which  the  estimate  might  be  made,  still  assuming  adequate  data, 
is  based  on  the  simple  fact  that  the  income  for  a  given  period  must  be  either 
expended  on  consumer  goods  and  services  or  saved.  An  estimate  of  national 
income  might  be  made,  therefore,  from  the  consumption  plus  saving  approach. 
Usually,  however,  the  information  available  is  far  from  su£Bcient  for  these 
simple  processes.  But  they  are  mentioned  to  clarify  certain  concepts  rather  than 
to  indicate  methods  of  actual  calculation. 

In  territories  where  there  is  more  statistical  information,  estimates  are  often 
made  by  each  one  of  tlie  two  former  approaches  mentioned,  and  serve  to 
check  one  another.  But  where  statistical  services  are  in  a  relatively  early  stage 
of  development  it  is  not  possible  to  acliieve  this.  Parts  of  the  total  have  to  be 
estimated  from  one  approach,  and  other  parts  from  another  approach,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  information  available.  The  approaches  used  for  the  estimates  of 
this  study  are  described  later.  It  may  be  said  at  once,  however,  that  the  income 
approach  was  not  available  for  this  study  owing  to  the  absence  of  statistics 
of  earnings  and  employment.  The  vast  majority  of  persons  are  outside  the 
income  tax  circle,  which  creates  a  very  different  situation  from  that  obtaining 
in  the  more  advanced  countries.  Moreover,  there  is  not  in  territories  like 
Jamaica  the  organized  network  of  labour  exchange  offices  and  unemployment 
insiurance  bureaux  which  are  important  sources  of  information  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  In  any  case,  the  large-scale  movement  of  persons  from  one  occupation 
and  industry  to  another,  and  the  prevalent  practice  of  working  at  more  than 
one  occupation  even  in  the  same  week,  would  make  it  hazardous  to  rely  on 
the  income  approach  in  Jamaica.  This  study  has  relied  on  the  output  or  pro¬ 
duction  approach,  supplemented  where  necessary  or  feasible  by  the  expen¬ 
diture  approach. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Estimates  of  Gross  Domestic  Product  for  1950,  1951,  and  1952 

The  question  arose  whether  the  national  income  estimates  should  be  made 
for  the  calendar  year  1952,  or  for  the  government  fiscal  year  1952-1953,  or  for 
the  crop  year  1952-53.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the  statistics 
that  would  have  to  be  used  were  on  the  basis  of  a  calendar  year,  it  was 
decided  that  this  should  be  the  period.  The  following  discussion  relates,  there¬ 
fore,  principally  to  the  sources  of  information  and  the  methods  of  their  use 
in  connection  with  estimating  what  was  the  value  of  production  and  national 
income  in  calendar  year  1952.  The  1950  and  1951  estimates  have  been  built 
up  in  a  broadly  similar  manner,  though  on  weaker  foundations  on  the  whole 
than  the  1952  estimates.  The  1950  figures,  however,  are  subject  to  less  error 
than  those  for  1951.  This  is  due  to  three  causes: 

(a)  the  much  stronger  estimates  for  transportation,  resulting  from  a  great 
deal  of  relevant  information  obtained  from  Maunders  study  of  this  sector 
for  the  year  1950-51  (7); 

(b)  the  agricultural  sample  censuses  of  selected  products  made  by  Burrowes 
for  1950  (2); 

(c)  unpublished  data  assembled  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  Acting  Deputy  Director 
of  Statistical  Services,  for  a  set  of  preliminary  estimates  he  had  made 
for  1950, 

In  view  of  the  greater  reliance  that  has  had  to  be  placed  on  production 
statistics  than  on  consumption  information,  it  is  fitting  to  begin  with  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  production  estimates,  and  it  is  convenient  to  deal  with  these 
in  connection  with  the  estimates  of  gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost  by 
industrial  origin  (See  Table  1).  In  Chapter  IV,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
show  for  1952  the  volume  of  transactions,  in  market  prices,  among  important 
sectors  and  groups  of  industries  in  the  economy,  and  between  the  domestic 
economy  and  the  outside  world.  There  will  then  follow  some  discussion,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  few  tables,  on  what  these  inter-related  sector  accounts  indicate. 
Later,  in  Chapter  VI,  estimates  for  1950,  1951  and  1952  will  be  presented 

in  a  less  detailed  system  of  national  accounts;  then  some  supporting  tables, 
including  one  on  private  consumption  expenditures,  will  be  offered. 

Since  1952  production  also  was  affected  somewhat  bv  the  1951  hurricane, 
gross  product  and  national  income  are,  of  course,  lower  than  they  would 
have  been  otherwise.  A  rough  indication  of  the  level  which  it  might  be 
expected  to  have  attained  in  1953  has  therefore  been  given  in  a  footnote 
to  Table  9.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  1953  figure  is  only 
tentative,  since  at  the  time  of  making  the  estimate  many  sample  survey 
schedules  for  1953  had  not  yet  been  completed  by  the  enumerators  of  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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Table  1.  Industrial  Origin  of  Gross  Domestic  Product  at  Factor  Cost 


i  (Current  values,  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling) 


! 

1 

Item  I.  Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing 

1950 

1951 

1952 

L952  1 

a.  Agriculture  and  livestock 

21,030 

21,350 

24,708 

b.  Forestry  and  mining 

195 

250 

607 

c.  Fishing 

400 

475 

500 

made  1 
or  for 

Item  2.  Manufacturing 

21,625 

“22,075 

25,815 

a.  Food  (other  than  sugar  and  rum) 

2,155 

2,420 

3,019 

itistics 
it  was 
there- 

b.  Sugar,  rum  and  molasses 
j  c.  Aerated  drinks,  beer,  wine  and 

2,195 

2,350 

2,915 

!  miscellaneous  local’  beverages 

760 

930 

1,115 

d.  Tobacco  (cigars  and  cigarettes) 

395 

460 

.507 

:ir  use 

e.  Textiles,  footwear  and  garments 

645 

885 

949 

ttional 

i  f.  Wood  products,  excluding  furniture 

165 

185 

279 

g.  Furniture  and  fixtures 

185 

210 

268 

1  built 

h.  Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries 

175 

310 

344 

whole 

i.  Leather,  (excluding  footwear) 

110 

95 

113 

j.  Metal  products 

105 

115 

175 

error 

k.  Cement  and  clay  products 

20 

25 

405 

I.  Matches  and  inedible  coconut  manufactures 

206 

241 

257 

m.  Misc«'llaneous  manufactures 

784 

954 

1,265 

great 

7,900 

9.180 

11,611 

sector 

Item  3.  Construction  and  installation 

5,300 

8,880 

10,278 

Towes 

Item  4.  Electricity,  gas,  water  atul  sewerage  services 
Item  5.  Transportation  and  communication 

760 

855 

910 

a.  Railroad  transportation 

310 

335 

363 

b.  Road  motor  transport  and  water  transportation 

4,075 

4,335 

4,417 

irector 

c.  Communication 

600 

685 

829 

made 

4,985 

5,355 

5,609 

action 

Item  6.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  storage 

Item  7.  Banking  instirance  and  real  estate 

10,650 

13,010 

15,500 

in  ex- 

a.  Banks 

705 

840 

918 

b.  Insurance 

820 

875 

933 

these 

c.  Real  estate 

270 

235 

375 

3st  by 

1,795 

1,950 

2,226 

ide  to 
ortant 

Item  8.  Ownership  of  dwellings 

Item  9.  Central  government  and  its  agencies  ( not 

4,140 

4,350 

4,610 

nestic 

enterprises)  on  current  account  only 

3,780 

4,990 

5,457 

1,  sup- 

Item  10.  Local  governments 

Item  1 1 .  Services 

470 

595 

.552 

licate. 

a.  Education  (excluding  government) 

395 

480 

576 

lented 

b.  Medical  and  health  (excluding  government) 

560 

610 

650 

c.  Recreation  and  entertainment 

1,225 

1,250 

:ables. 

d.  I>jmestic  services 

3,980 

5,480 

icane. 

ivould 

e.  Hotels,  restaurants  and  clubs 

f.  Laundries,  barber  and  beauty  shops  and 

980 

1,275 

other  personal  services 

g.  Religious  organizations,  welfare  institutions 

310 

345 

375 

;ht  be 
3tnote 

legal  services,  trade  associations,  etc. 

2,275 

2,525 

2,684 

8,715 

12,394 

;  only 

Total  gross  dome-stic  product  at  factor  cost 

70,120 

81,680 

94,962 

urvey 
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Components  and  Soubces  of  the  Estimates 
Item  1  of  Table  1:  Agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  mining 

In  Chapter  II,  it  was  pointed  out  that  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
domestic  product  of  an  enterprise  required  information  about  the  gross  value 
of  the  output  (sales  plus  increase  of  stocks)  on  the  one  hand,  and  about  the 
value  of  materials  and  purchases  from  other  enterprises,  on  the  other.  In¬ 
formation  on  gross  value  at  farm  or  factory  of  some  of  tlie  leading  products 
is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

Sugar  cane,  bananas,  citrus.  In  the  case  of  tlie  major  agricultural  crops,  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  this  information  from  well  organized 
associations.  The  starting  point  for  the  estimates  made  for  sugar  cane,  bananas 
and  citrus  was  the  relevant  association:  The  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association 
(of  Jamaica)  Ltd.,  the  All  Island  Banana  Growers’  Association,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Citrus  Growers’  Association  Ltd.,  respectively. 

The  coverage  given  by  the  information  supplied  by  tliese  organizations 
varied  considerably.  From  the  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association  were  ob¬ 
tained  statistics  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  output  of  all  the  operating 
companies,  and,  in  addition,  their  purchases  of  cane  from  cane  farmers,  large 
and  small.  In  regard  to  estimating  tlie  quantity  and  value  of  the  total  output 
of  cane  farmers,  therefore,  the  gap  to  be  filled  was  only  the  volume  and 
value  of  their  production  of  cane  for  c-onversion  into  wet  sugar  and  for  personal 
consumption  as  canes.  Tliis  part  of  production  is  a  small  part  of  total  cane 
production,  and  was  estimated  witli  tlie  assistance  of  the  present  Director 
of  Statistical  Services  (who  was  formerly  Senior  Agricultural  Economist). 

As  regards  the  debit  side  of  the  production  account,  data  on  the  most 
important  part  of  payments  to  factors  of  production,  that  is,  on  the  value  of 
total  wages  paid  by  the  operating  companies,  were  obtained  directly  from 
the  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association.  The  other  items  of  this  side  of  the 
account,  such  as  purchases  from  otlier  enterprises,  depreciation  and  salaries, 
were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  Income  Tax  Department  records  covering 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  companies.  Fertilizer  cost  data 
were  obtained  from  the  principal  dealer.  The  estimates  were  made  separately 
for  sugar  cane  production,  and  sugar  and  rum  manufacture.  The  wages  total 
supplied  by  the  Association  was  then  apportioned  between  cane  cultivation 
and  sugar  and  rum  manufacture.  The  basis  of  the  apportionment  was  the 
average  relationship  between  wages  and  other  items  of  expenditure  as 
observed  from  the  records.  The  breakdown  of  this  side  of  the  production 
account  for  sugar  cane  production  by  the  companies  was  then  used  in  making 
corresponding  estimates  for  the  cane  farmers’  production  account.  Modifi¬ 
cations  were  made  for  differences  in  the  method  of  organization  and  pro¬ 
duction  used  by  cane  farmers.  It  has  been  learnt  that  the  Cane  Farmers’  Asso- 
dation  hopes  to  be  able  in  the  near  future  to  supply  output  information  for 
its  own  sector. 

The  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  output  of  bananas  was  made  on  the  basis 
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of  the  transactions  of  the  All  Island  Banana  Growers’  Association  Ltd.,  in¬ 
formation  on  which  was  obtained  directly  from  the  Association,  together  with 
data  on  acreage  and  quantity  given  by  the  Agricultural  Sample  Census  (1950). 
The  data  obtained  from  the  Association  related  mainly  to  its  payments  to 
growers  for  fruit,  its  receipts  from  exports,  and  the  costs  of  fertilizers  and  in¬ 
secticides;  but  information  was  also  supplied  on  such  transfer  items  as  grants 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Government  of  Jamaica.  Tliese  grants  were 
made  for  capital  purposes  and  were,  it  is  reported,  actually  used  for  such 
purposes.  Other  items  of  costs  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  income  tiLX 
data  and  some  direct  enquiries. 

The  Citrus  Growers’  Association  Ltd.  supplied,  \satli  respect  to  its  industry, 
information  similar  to  that  given  by  the  All  Island  Banana  Growers’  Associ¬ 
ation.  Again  the  information  was  supplemented  by  agricultural  sample  census 
data  and  conversations  with  the  author  of  that  survey. 

While  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  reasonablv  reliable  estimates  of  the  value 
of  the  contribution  of  citrus  and  banana  cultivation  to  the  gross  domestic 
product  of  the  island,  available  information  in  respect  of  salaries  and  wages 
was  far  too  sparse  to  permit  of  a  useful  estimate  of  the  allocation  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  between  compensation  of  employees  and  profits.  The  lack  of  wages 
statistics  has  been  felt  in  making  the  estimates  for  the  entire  agricultural  sec¬ 
tor,  with  the  exception  of  sugar  cane  production. 

Coconuts.  The  estimates  for  coconuts  are  based  on  quantity’  data  supplied 
by  the  Agricultural  Sample  Cen.sus  (1950)  and  on  financial  data  supplied  by 
the  Coconut  Industry  Board. 

Com,  paddy  and  ginger.  From  here  onwards  it  will  be  pointless  to  discuss 
separately  the  sources  of  information  on  each  crop.  The  output  value  of  com, 
paddy  and  ginger  was  estimated  b)’  reference  to  the  quantity  data  of  the 
Agricultural  Sample  Census  (1950)  and  price  data  collected  from  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  and  dealers.  Fortunately,  there  were  minimum  prices  set  by 
law  for  the  purchase  of  com  and  paddy  from  producers,  and  these  gave  help 
in  judging  the  reliability  of  information  offered  about  prices  actually  received 
by  farmers.  'The  export  statistics  helped  in  the  case  of  estimating  the  quantity 
as  well  as  the  value  of  ginger  production,  while  retail  prices  of  com  had  been 
collected  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  its  cost  of  living  index. 

Pimento,  annatto  and  tobacco.  No  other  crops  were  covered  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  census  of  1950.  But  some  crops  can  be  fairly  well  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  exports,  due  to  the  high  proportion  of  the  total  output  normally 
exported;  other  crops  can  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  quantities  sold  to  a 
few  large  local  purchasers.  Pimento  and  annatto  fall  into  the  former  categorv, 
and  tobacco  into  the  latter.  The  cigar  and  cigarette  manufacturers  gave 
valuable  information  on  their  purchases  of  tobacco. 

Root  crops  and  ptdses.  Making  estimates  of  die  value  of  root  crops  or 
ground  provisions,  and  of  pulses  and  the  miscellaneous  vegetables  and  fmits, 
has  always  offered  special  difficulties  in  Jamaica,  as  in  other  underdeveloped 
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territories.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  production  and  sale  of  these 
commodities  seldom  give  rise  to  the  establishment  of  well  organized  associa¬ 
tions  which  keep  records;  and  tlie  commodities  are  usually  unimportant  as 
exports  though  highly  important  as  subsistence  crops,  for  which  there  is  seldom 
very  reliable  information  anywhere.  These  crops  have  not  been  the  subject 
in  this  colony  of  any  investigation  or  census  since  1943;  and  in  the  case  of 
root  crops,  doubts  have  been  raised  by  the  present  Director  of  Statistical 
Services  about  the  output  estimate  made  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
in  its  national  income  figures  for  1943.  The  estimated  quantity  c-onsumed  in 
that  year  worked  out  to  be  as  high  as  sixteen  pounds  (weight)  per  week  per 
head  of  the  total  population.  Discussion  with  a  few  dieticians,  and  enquiries 
in  Kingston  and  some  of  the  rural  areas  led  to  confirmation  of  the  Director’s 
vie^^'S. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  request  was  made  for  a  preliminary  collation  of 
some  of  the  data  on  consumption  collected  in  December,  1953,  bv  the  Family 
Budget  and  Employment  Enquiry.®  Information  was  obtained  from  this  source 
with  respect  to  the  average  expenditure  for  a  week,  for  a  person  in  Kingston, 
on  yams,  sweet  potatoes  and  cocoes.  This  information  on  expenditure  was 
then  translated  into  quantities  by  means  of  the  retail  prices’’  used  for  the 
Central  Bureau’s  cost  of  living  index;  and  the  quantities  of  the  other,  usually 
less  important,  roots  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  infonnation  about  the 
average  proportions  in  wliich  these  are  used  in  assoeiation  with  the  major 
root  crops.  In  this  way,  an  average  consumption  of  ground  provisions  of 
about  five  pounds  (weight)  per  person  per  week  in  Kingston  was  obtained. 
In  view  of  the  greater  per  capita  consumption  in  the  rural  areas,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  as  the  normal  consumption  rate  for  the  island  the  nine  pounds 
per  head  per  week  suggested  by  tlie  Director  of  the  Bureau.  The  price  to 
the  grower  was  taken  as  the  mean  of  the  prices  stated  by  higglers  as  paid 
by  them  and  those  stated  by  growers  as  received  by  them.  There  was  a  legal 
minimum  price  for  yams— this  was  generally  exceeded.  Non-factor  cost  items 
are  negligible  in  this  type  of  agricultural  production,  so  that  the  total  value 
at  farm  is  here  equal  to  gross  product  at  factor  cost. 

The  estimate  of  the  output  of  pulses  has  been  based  on  Kingston  consumer 
expenditure  information  obtained  from  the  same  budget  enquiry.  When  the 
quantity  had  been  calculated  from  the  average  retail  price  recorded  by  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  it  was  increased  arbitrarily  by  15  per  cent  to 
allow,  first,  for  some  subsistence  production  in  the  Corporate  Area  which 
would  not  have  been  included  in  the  week’s  money  expenditure  collected  by 
the  budget  enquiry,  and,  more  especially,  for  the  probably  greater  consumption 
per  capita  in  rural  areas,  where  meat  as  a  source  of  protein  is  less  important 
than  in  the  Corporate  Area.  The  making  of  the  estimate  of  the  retail  value 

•This  study  (also  known  as  the  Household  Expenditure  Survey)  is  being  made  jointly  by  the 
Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research  (W.  F.  Maunder),  University  College  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

bPrices  do  not  differ  by  locality  at  greatly  in  Jamaica  as  in  colonies  with  deep  hinterlands. 
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to  consumers  and  the  gross  amount  received  by  farmers  was  facilitated  by 
Central  Bureau  retail  price  data  and  the  existence  of  legal  minimum  prices. 

Miscellaneous  vegetables  and  food  forests.  Owing  to  official  requests  for 
a  preliminary  report  on  the  results  of  the  study  of  1952  national  income,  the 
estimates  have  not  been  delayed  by  awaiting  detailed  information  from  the 
budget  enquiry.  The  value  of  the  numerous  items  comprising  this  group  of 
crops  has  therefore  been  estimated  for  the  whole  group  collectively.  Inform¬ 
ation  was  obtained  from  a  number  of  householders  during  late  October,  1954 
in  regard  to  their  expenditure  on  breadfruit,  avocado  pears,  tomatoes,  onions 
and  half  a  dozen  of  the  twenty-odd  varieties  of  food  in  this  category.  The 
expenditure  on  the  numerous  other  items  was  then  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
that  information  together  with  statements  by  the  householders  and  by  higglers 
about  the  relative  expenditures  usually  made.  This  became  the  basis  of  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  retail  expenditure  of  the  whole  population.  This  was  then 
revalued  by  tire  application  of  information  on  higglers’  margins  (most  vari¬ 
able  margins)  in  order  to  approximate  growers’  receipts  for  their  agricul¬ 
tural  activities.  The  revaluation  was  partially  supported  by  data  from  the 
Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  on  prices  paid  to  growers  in  the  co-operative 
movement  for  some  of  the  items.  A  great  deal  needs  to  be  done  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  basic  price  and  quantity  information  on  these  items.  Official  requests 
for  regular  national  income  estimates  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  the  collec- 
bon  of  the  appropriate  statistics,  if  the  necessary  resources  are  made  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  understood  that  some  of  the  required  information  will  become  avail¬ 
able  in  a  few  months  from  the  current  sample  survey  of  agricultural  crops. 

Eggs  and  poultry  production.  The  basis  of  this  estimate  was  information 
from  the  poultry  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Account  was 
taken  of  the  probable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  flock. 

Livestock  and  dairying.  The  Sample  Survey  of  Condensery  Suppliers, 
1951-1952,  (3)  was  extremely  useful,  and  so  also  was  the  Report  of  the  Cattle 
Industry  Enquiry  Board,  1952  (9).  Finally,  the  Livestock  Clearing  House  sup¬ 
plied  data  on  the  quantity  and  value  of  animals  slaughtered  and  reported, 
ayd  suggested  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  unreported  slaughterings.  Ac¬ 
count  has  been  taken  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  beef  animals  and  an 
increase,  more  than  compensating,  in  dairy  and  dual  purpose  animals. 

Fish.  'The  recently  established  Fisheries  Office  has  not  yet  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  collect  the  kind  of  data  needed.  The  quantity  estimate  used  by  the 
World  Bank  has  been  adopted  and  1952  prices  applied.  Direct  enquiries  were 
made  of  a  number  of  fishermen  in  various  parts  of  the  island  about  the  prices 
they  received,  the  costs  of  building  their  boats,  nets  and  fishpots,  and  the  span 
of  the  economic  life  of  this  equipment.  The  average  annual  catch  per  boat 
was  then  estimated  from  the  vague  bits  of  information  available.  Thus  was 
made  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  boats  and  total  maintenance  costs. 
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Honey.  The  estimate  is  based  on  information  from  the  Bee  Farmers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Ltd.  Most  of  the  product  is  exported,  only  one-fifth  being  con¬ 
sumed  locally. 

Cocoa  and  coffee.  The  cocoa  and  coffee  estimates  rest  on  information 
from  some  of  the  co-operatives,  a  few  individual  growers,  export  statistics, 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  purchases  of  the  leading  manufacturers,  and 
data  from  the  Director  of  Statistical  Services.  Much  of  the  cherry  coffee  is 
processed  by  the  growers,  though  information  is  that  the  tendencv,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  Coffee  Board,  is  for  the  growers  to  sell  an  increasing  quantity 
to  the  mills  as  cherry.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  try  to  isolate  the  value 
of  the  contribution  of  the  purely  agricultural  activit)',  so  that  if  the  trend 
continues,  changes  in  future  estimates  of  ‘growers’  contribution  will  not  re¬ 
flect  mere  changes  in  the  proportions  of  the  crop  processed  by  themselves. 
Thus,  just  as  the  sugar  manufacturing  contribution  is  classified  under  manu¬ 
facturing,  while  the  contribution  by  cane  growing  is  under  agriculture,  so  the 
coffee  processing  activities  are  classed  as  manufacturing. 

Forestry.  No  official  statistics  were  available  for  this  item.  Fortunately, 
there  was  the  Sample  Survey  of  Industrial  and  Business  Establishments.  The 
purchases  of  sawmills,  as  ascertained  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  the 
returns  available,  were  taken  as  largely  the  receipts  of  timber  suppliers  plus 
transportation  costs.  A  rough  estimate  of  these  costs  was  made. 

Enquiries  indicated,  moreover,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  timber  cut 
in  a  year  may  be  used  by  the  landlord  for  minor  repairs,  fence  making,  fuel 
and  so  forth.  There  were  great  variations  from  one  household  to  another  as 
regards  these  uses.  The  average  figure  for  the  value  of  subsistence  production 
and  sales  to  purchasers  other  than  sawTnills  is  subject  to  wide  error.  This  has 
been  estimated  at  nearly  half  the  total  output. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  deductions  have  already  been  made  for  hurri¬ 
cane  effects  upon  agricultural  production.  In  no  case,  however,  has  the  de¬ 
duction  exceeded  10  per  cent  of  ‘normal’  production  quantities  for  the  whole 
island. 

Mining.  'The  basis  of  the  estimate  for  these  industries,  consisting  of  bauxite 
and  gypsum,  was  data  obtained  by  the  Sample  Survey  of  Industrial  aqd 
Business  Establishments  for  the  year  1953.  The  data  were  of  course  adjust^ 
to  1952  values  on  the  basis  of  the  much  smaller  export  for  1952,  w'hich  was 
the  first  year  of  production  of  the  first  company  to  begin  the  production  of 
bauxite. 

The  valuation  of  bauxite  is  a  problem  which  will  become  important  in  later 
years  when  the  value  involved  is  considerably  greater.  One  of  the  aims  of 
national  income  research  is  to  measure  production  at  factor  cost  and  at  mar¬ 
ket  value.  In  both  cases  the  starting  point  is  the  market  value.  It  is  very 
difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  the  market  value  of  a  product  which  is  being 
sold  by  a  subsidiary  company  to  its  parent  company.  The  difficulty  is  the 
greater  when  the  product  is  one  which  is  seldom  sold  in  any  other  circum- 
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stances  by  other  companies..  The  total  bauxite  value  in  1952  (less  than 
£500.000)  was,  however,  not  so  great  that  this  matter  would  affect  signifi¬ 
cantly  the  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  the  island’s  production. 

No  estimate  has  been  made  for  the  value  of  the  quarrying  of  building  and 
other  stone  owing  to  the  impossibihty  of  obtaining  worthwhile  information. 
This  does  not,  however,  affect  the  estimate  of  total  domestic  product  or 
national  income,  since  the  value  of  the  stone  quarried  is  not  subtracted  as  a 
cost  in  any  of  the  production  accounts. 

Item  2  of  Table  1:  Manufacturing 

Preliminary  data  from  the  Sample  Survey  of  Industrial  and  Business  Estab¬ 
lishments  (1953)  have  been  very  important  in  the  estimating  of  the  1952 
figures,  not  only  of  the  mining  industry,  as  just  mentioned,  but  of  a  number 
of  manufacturing  and  service  industries.  In  fact,  data  from  this  sample  survey 
together  with  data  from  the  Income  Tax  Department  form  the  foundation 
of  the  estimates  for  these  industries.* 

In  regard  to  production  data,  answers  to  the  sample  survey  questions  on 
sales  and  inventories  were  expected  to  give  the  full  picture  of  total  gross 
output  value;  and  specific  enquiries  were  made  about  most  of  the  cost  items 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  including  wages  and  salaries,  purchases  of 
materials,  depreciation,  taxes,  fuel  and  electricity.  But  no  questions  were 
asked  about  the  other  usual  elements  of  cost  such  as  insurance,  auditing 
expenses  and  so  forth.  It  was  felt  that  the  missing  items,  always  a  very  small 
part  of  costs  anyhow,  cojild  later  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  independent  in¬ 
formation.  ' 

The  establishments  sampled  for  the  survey  included  all  organizations  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  (other  than  sugar  manufacture  and  farming)  and  all  those 
employing  persons,  except  religious  and  educational  institutions  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  general  government.  Government  trading  enterprises  were  in¬ 
cluded.  Sellers  in  the  public  markets  were  excluded  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  their  inclusion  would  have  created  and  the  pressure  of  other  studies 
upon  the  Bureau.  A  ‘special  list’  of  important  establishments  was  drawn  up 
and  sampled  separately  from  the  rest  of  establishments,  the  probability  of 
selection  for  some  establishments  on  this  list  being  1.0,  if  tliey  were  important 
enough.  'The  larger  the  ‘size’  of  the  establishment  (on  the  basis  of  number 
of  employees)  the  greater  was  the  probability  of  selection  assigned  to  it. 
Similarly,  the  more  important  the  industry,  the  greater  was  the  probability  of 

•The  Sample  Survey  of  Industrial  and  Business  Establishments  was  organized  by  Mr.  Roe 
Goodman  while  he  was  employed  by  the  United  Nations  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
statistical  services  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  original  purpose  of  the  survey  was 
•in  no  way  connected  with  national  income  estimation.  Mr.  Goodman,  however,  readily  agreed 
to  make  provision  in  his  schedules  for  the  collection  of  information  relevant  to  national  income 
VcTOunting.  On  his  invitation,  questions  were  submitted  by  the  writer  for  inclusion  in  the 
sdiedules.  In  view,  however,  of  an  unfortunate  experience  the  Bureau  had  had  some  years 
previously  in  a  similar  attempt  (when  the  number  of  questions  asked  business  men  were 
-t09  many)  it  was  considered  expedient  to  restrict  to  the  minimum  the  national  income  questions 
to  be  asked. 
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selection  assigned.  The  details  of  the  processes  of  enumeration  and  selection 
will  not  be  reviewed  here.  There  remains  only  to  say  that  the  survey  was 
of  very  great  help  to  this  study,  even  though  it  has  not  yet  yielded  its  final 
figures.  In  fact,  the  Establishments  Survey  began  to  be  helpful  to  this  national  j 
income  study  before  even  preliminary  figures  became  available;  the  lists  of 
establishnients  by  industry  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  more  expeditiously 
an  independent  smaller  scale  sampling,  industry  by  industry,  to  obtain  data 
for  1952.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Survey  of  Establishments  related  t 
to  transactions  which  took  place  during  1953.  I 

In  addition  to  supplying  listings  which  helped  as  stated,  the  Sui'vey  of  I 
Establishments  made  it  possible  to  compute  production  accounts  for  numerous  | 
small  unincorporated  businesses  for  which  information  was  not  available  I 
t*therwise.  It  was  assumed  in  this  study  that,  for  any  industry,  the  proportion  ! 
of  the  turnover  accounted  for  by  the  larger  businesses  was  the  same  in  1952  * 
as  in  1953.  With  the  preliminary  census  data  supplied  in  October,  therefore, 
and  with  1952  and  1953  production  accounts  available  for  the  same  firms, 
industry  figures  were  estimated  in  some  detail.  Naturally,  there  had  to  be 
direct  enquiries  of  some  of  the  firms,  large  and  small,  for  information  on 
direction  of  sale  or  source  of  purchase,  in  order  to  build  the  interconnected 
system  of  flows  presented  in  Chapter  IV.  The  sugar  manufacturing  industry’s 
production  estimates  were  based  on  information  supplied  by  the  Sugar  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  (of  Jamaica)  Ltd.,  and  on  data  made  available  by  the 
Income  Tax  Department. 

While  building  the  production  accounts  for  the  larger  and  medium  sized 
firms  for  1952  from  tax  data,  information  on  the  costs  of  insurance,  legal 
services  and  so  forth  was  obtained,  and  averages  computed  for  inclusion  in 
the  all-industry  production  accounts. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  coverage  for  many  industries  in  Jamaica, 
represented  by  only  one  firm  or  a  few  large  ones,  was  complete.  On  account, 
however,  of  the  small  number  of  firms  operating  in  some  industries,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  separate  industry  totals  may  have  resulted  in  the  disclosure  of  a 
single  firm’s  affairs  in  some  cases.  For  this  reason  a  few  unfortunate  con¬ 
solidations  of  industry  accounts  have  had  to  be  made. 

Item  3  of  Table  1:  Construction  and  installation 

The  estimate  of  construction  and  installation  was  made  with  the  help  of 
some  information  from  builders  and  engineers  and  on  the  basis  of  income  tax 
records  in  regard  to  the  average  ratio  of  labour  and  overhead  charges  to 
material  costs.  The  great  bulk  of  capital  goods  is  imported®.  Import  statistics 
of  the  c.i.f.  value  of  building  materials  and  data  on  the  value  of  the  local  out¬ 
put  of  cement,  sawn  lumber  and  tiles  were  the  foundations  of  the  estimate. 
Customs  duty  was  calculated  for  the  dutiable  imports,  class  by  class,  and  then 
traders’  margins  were  added  to  the  c.i.f.-plus-duty  values  of  those  which  pass 

aThis  offers  one  advantage  over  advanced  countries  in  regard  to  estimating  capital  formation 
roughly. 
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through  the  hands  of  distributors.  Many  items  are  imported  direct  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ( so  indicated  in  the  import  statistics )  or  by  the  industry  in  which  they 
will  be  used.  The  rates  for  labour  and  overhead  were  then  applied  to  the  cost 
of  all  materials,  local  and  imported,  and  including  materials  used  by  the 
government.  The  ‘Construction’  account  includes  all  building,  whether  new  or 
only  repair  and  maintenance.  To  avoid  double  counting,  maintenance  costs 
were,  of  course,  deducted  from  the  product  of  all  other  industries,  like  any 
other  cost.  Maintenance  charges  were  estimated  for  businesses  as  well  as 
for  private  dwellings  from  samples  of  available  accounts. 

As  pointed  out  in  a  preceding  section,  this  method  of  estimating  the  value 
of  construction  and  the  contribution  it  makes  to  the  national  income  and 
domestic  product  automaticallv  includes  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
building  and  repairing  of  homes,  fences  and  so  forth  by  persons  whose 
normal  occupation  is  not  building.  It  is  considered  that  this  should  be  done 
in  a  country  like  Jamaica.  In  estimating  the  value  added,  of  course,  as  distinct 
from  the  total  value  of  construction,  the  costs  of  all  materials  are  deducted, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  accounts. 

Item  4  of  Table  1:  Electricity,  gas,  water  and  sewering  services 

The  sources  of  data  were  the  Income  Tax  Department,  the  Water  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  parochial  governments’  records. 

Item  5  of  Table,  1:  Transportation  and  communication 

The  transportation  estimate  rests  on  the  ac'counts  of  the  Government  Rail¬ 
way,  the  Kingston  Bus  Company,  the  Survey  of  Establishments  with  respect 
to  other  ‘bus  companies  and  water  transport,  and  (for  the  very  important 
activities  of  trucks)  on  the  study  “Expenditure  on  Internal  Transport  in  Ja¬ 
maica”  by  Maunder  (3).  The  figures  of  the  last  named  study  (1950-51)  have 
been  adjusted  by  reference  to  the  1952  number  of  licensed  trucks  compared 
with  the  1950  number,  and  the  1952  petrol,  h're  and  other  relevant  import 
quantities  and  values  compared  with  1950  figures.  An  independent  estimate 
was  made  for  taxis  on  the  basis  of  information  from  half  a  dozen  operators, 
reports  of  the  Collector  of  Taxes  and  Maundcr’s  paper  giving  information 
on  many  of  the  costs  incurred  in  motor  car  operation. 

No  estimate  for  the  contribution  of  animal  transportation  is  included  under 
this  head.  This  is  not,  however,  omitted  from  the  national  income  estimate 
altogether.  It  is  included  in  the  margins  of  distributors,  and  is  left  in  the 
wholesale  and  distribution  account  for  want  of  any  feasible  means  of  taking 
it  out. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  paper  “Expenditure  on  Internal  Transport  of 
Jamaica”  did  not  have  to  exclude  expenditure  on  private  motoring  from  other 
transport  expenditures.  For  national  income  accounting,  however,  it  is  con- 
\-entional  that  no  enterprise  accpunt  is  raised  for  private  motoring.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  private  cars  is  not  considered  capital,  but  consumer  expenditure  and, 
of  course,  so  is  the  cost  of  operating  them. 
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The  estimate  in  respect  of  communication  includes  telephone,  cable  and 
General  Post  Office  and  telegraph  services.  Data  were  obtained  from  the 

accounts  of  all  of  them  except  Cable  and  Wireless,  whose  financial  statements 
were  not  available. 

Item  6  of  Table  1:  Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

The  estimates  for  this  item  rely  on  the  Survey  of  Establishments,  the 
Income  Tax  Department  and  data  on  the  spread  between  higglers’  purchases 
and  the  prices  they  received.  It  will  be  recalled  that  public  market  vendors 
were  not  included  in  the  survey.  Data  on  their  sales  and  purchase  prices 
were  available  for  only  the  more  important  of  the  items  they  handled.  For 

minor  items  one  had  often  to  rely  on  the  memory  of  dealers  and  farm-sellers. 

Hem  7  of  Table  1:  Banking,  insurance  and  real  estate 

The  source  of  tlie  banking  and  insurance  estimates  was  the  Income  Tax 
Department,  while  that  for  the  real  estate  estimates  was  that  Department 

as  well  as  the  data  on  transfers  of  property  pubhshed  in  the  Digest  of  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Property  sales  commission  was  estimated  on  a 
part  of  the  transfers. 

The  usual  imputation  of  interest  was  made  in  respect  of  banking  and  in- 
siurance.  As  regards  the  banks,  for  example,  they  render  many  services, 
especially  cheque  services,  without  charging  their  clients  ( depositors )  speci¬ 
fically  for  them.  Such  services  represent  a  real  element  of  income  and  produc¬ 
tion.  They  are  really  income  in  kind  to  the  recipients.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
banks  receive  interest  on  the  funds  entrusted  to  them  by  their  clients.  They 
do  not  hand  over  to  their  clients  all  of  this  interest.  There  are  accordingly 
two  sets  of  economic  transactions  which  are  concealed  by  the  ‘short  cut’  prac¬ 
tice  of  banks  of  not  charging  specifically  for  many  of  their  services  and  not 
paying  specifically  for  the  use  of  their  clients’  funds.  Neglect  to  bring  these 
transactions  to  the  surface  in  the  accounts  would  make  total  national  income 
smaller  than  it  should  be.  The  procedure  adopted  has  been  as  follows:  tlie 
accounts  have  been  put  on  the  same  basis  as  if  the  banks  had  paid  out  all 
their  interest  income  to  their  clients,  and  charged  these  clients  for  the  services 
rendered  to  them.  Two  imputations  are  therefore  made,  representing  the 
cost  of  the  services:  first,  imputed  interest  paid  (property  income  received 
minus  interest  paid  on  deposits)  is  added  to  the  banks’  debits,  and  next, 
imputed  service  charge  receipts  (that  is,  total  operating  expenses  of  the 
banks,  including  profits,  less  actual  monetary  service  charges)  are  added  to 
the  banks’  credits.  The  real  position  is  then  shown.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
increase  personal  income  by  that  part  of  the  imputed  interest  attributable  to 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profits  of  other  enterprises  are  reduced  by  the 
imputation  of  service  charges  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  life  insurance  companies,  property  income  is  usually  with¬ 
held  to  the  account  of  persons.  In  national  income  accounting  such  property 
income  (interest,  dividends,  etc.)  is  put  through  the  accounts  as  if  it  was 
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actually  paid  to  the  persons  in  the  year.  On  the  other  side  of  the  accounts, 
the  expenses  of  the  insurance  companies  are  treated  as  paid  by  the  life  in¬ 
surance  holders  (debited  to  their  accounts).  They  form  part  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  expenditure  of  persons.  Death  claims  and  premium  payments  are,  of 
course,  capital  transfers  and  are  consequently  outside  tlie  estimates  of  income. 

Item  8  of  Table  1:  Ownership  of  dwellings 

For  the  purposes  of  national  income  accounting,  owning  and  ‘operating’  a 
dwelling  is  treated  like  carrying  on  a  business,  whether  the  owner  occupies 
the  dwelling  himself  or  not.  If  he  occupies  it  himself,  an  imputation  of  rent 
is  made.  Thus  the  ‘Ownership  of  dwellings’  account  is  credited  with  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  gross  rental  of  all  homes.  The  debit  side  of  the  account  consists 
of  estimates  of  all  taxes  on  dwelling  houses,  purchases  from  other  enterprises, 
such  as  insurance  and  building  repairs  (not  new  construction  or  capital  out¬ 
lays)  and  net  income  to  the  owners. 

Attempts  to  obtain  from  the  central  government,  local  government  depart¬ 
ments,  and  interested  associations,  statistics  relevant  to  making  estimates  for 
this  sector  were  unsuccessful.  Apparently  no  sample  data  of  this  kind  have 
ever  been  collected  by  these  units.  Information  about  gross  rent  will  shortlv 
be  forthcoming,  however,  from  the  Family  Budget  and  Employment  Enquiry 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  another  connection. 

In  those  circumstances,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  basis  for  the  1952  esti¬ 
mates  the  estimates  of  gross  rental  value  made  for  1942  by  Professor  F.  C. 
Benham  (1)  and  for  1943  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  (5).  These  ten- 
year-old  figures  should  obviously  be  increased  on  account  of  three  main  factors: 
the  change  in  the  level  of  rent  due  to  money  value  changes,  the  change  in  the 
total  number  of  dwellings,  and  the  change  in  the  quality  of  housing  accom¬ 
modation.  But  the  first  requirement  was  to  decide  which  of  the  two  estimates 
of  gross  rental  was  to  be  adopted  as  the  base  figure,  since  the  1942  estimate 
was  £.3,800,000  while  the  estimate  for  the  following  year  was  £3,200,000. 
Actual  rents  have,  of  course,  not  fallen  during  any  year  since  1939.  The  bases 
of  the  estimates  for  these  two  years  had  therefore  to  be  examined  in  detail. 

According  to  the  1943  population  census,  there  were  322,609  dwellings  in 
Jamaica  in  January  of  that  year.  Professor  Benham,  however,  did  not  have 
this  information,  and  in  making  what  he  described  as  a  rough  estimate,  he 
thought  there  were  260,000  houses,  60,000  of  them  in  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew 
at  an  average  rental  of  £30  a  year  and  200,000  houses  in  the  rest  of  the  island 
at  an  average  rental  of  £10  a  vear.  This  gave  £3,800,000  as  the  total  rental 
value,  taken  as  the  gross  value  of  output  of  ‘Ownership  of  dwellings’.  'The 
Bureau  of  Statistics  in  making  the  corresponding  estimate  for  1943,  adopted 
the  census  figure  of  322,609  for  the  number  of  dwellings,  but  used  somewhat 
lower  figures  for  average  rentals.  An  average  of  £10.4  seems  to  have  been 
used  for  174,110  owner-occupied  dwellings,  £10.1  for  the  98,710  tenanted 
dwellings,  and  £8  for  the  49,780  free  tenancies.  'This  gave  a  total  of 
£3,200,000  for  the  rental  value  of  all  dwellings.  If  one  were  to  calculate  a 
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weighted  average  rental  from  the  census  data  (p.229)  of  rentals  by  parish, 
and  assume  that  the  mid-point  of  the  highest  rental  class,  ‘200/-  and  over'  per 
month,  is,  say  400/-,  the  figure  of  £,10  per  year  would  be  obtained  as  the 
average  rent.  But  the  monthly  rentals  given  in  that  Table  are  only  for  the 
98,710  dwellings  for  which  money  rentals  were  actually  being  paid.  Moreover, 
the  mid-point  of  the  highest  rental  class,  including  the  ‘mansions’,  might  well 
have  been  much  higher  than  400/-  (or  £20  per  year),  even  allowing  for  the 
lower  prices  of  that  time. 

The  Labour  Department’s  ‘w’orking-class’  rent  index  was  about  56  per  cent 
higher  at  the  end  of  1953  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  1942.  Although  this  index 
may  not  be  applicable  to  rents  paid  by  white  collar  workers,  there  is  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  rents  of  this  class  have  increased  very  much  more 
than  the  rents  of  ‘v^'orking  class’  persons,  for  housing  of  the  same  quality 
as  in  1942.  One  of  the  numerous  houses  in  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  now 
rented  at  £20  to  £25  per  month  may  be  cxjnsidered  to  have  been  rented 
at  from  £13  to  £16  per  month  in  1942.  Other  parishes,  also,  have  many  such 
dwellings.  The  average  rental  of  owner-occupied  dwellings,  it  is  believed, 
was  higher  than  that  adopted  by  the  Bureau  for  its  estimate— and  owner-oc¬ 
cupied  dwellings  preponderated.  On  the  other  hand,  Benham’s  assumed  aver¬ 
ages  may  have  been  too  high.  There  are  no  firm  data  to  check  these.  An 
average  rental  of  £  12  a  year,  which  lies  betw’een  Benham’s  and  the  Bureau’s, 
is  thought  to  have  been  the  most  likely  average.  The  adoption  of  this  average 
results  in  an  estimate  of  £3,8(X),000  for  gross  rental  value  of  dwellings  in 
1943,  and  practically  the  same  in  1942. 

A  base  figure  having  been  adopted,  the  next  step  was  to  estimate  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  dwellings  since  1943.  Enquiries  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  building  of  dwellings  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation.  Many  pointed  to  the  increased  tendency  to  share  quarters  with  rela¬ 
tives  and  others.  On  consideration  of  all  the  information  obtained,  including 
that  on  hurricane  damage,  it  seemed  that  an  addition  of  10  per  cent  was  an 
adequate  allowance  for  the  increase  in  the  base  figures  attributable  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  dwellings. 

The  next  step  was  to  allow  for  price  and  quality  increases.  In  theory,  cost 
of  living,  rent  or  any  other  price  index  numbers  measure  changes  in  the  price 
of  a  commodit)'  of  constant  quality’.  In  practice,  of  course,  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  have  assumed  that  the  rent  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reflects 
price  changes  only,  and  that  quality  of  accommodation  has  remained  un¬ 
changed,  improved  facilities  and  increased  house-sharing  and  crowding  being 
held  to  be  roughly  self-cancelling.  The  Bureau’s  index  was  applied  to  the 
estimated  proportion  of  the  total  island  rental  value  attributable  to  ‘working 
class’  dwellings  in  1943  (the  rise  was  43  per  cent).  The  rentals  of  other 
dwellings  have  risen  by  from  50  per  cent  to  over  100  per  cent,  according  to 
some  tenants.  But  these  tenants  have  often  been  rising  in  the  economic  scale, 
and  moving  into  better  and  better  dwellings.  After  allowing  for  this,  it  was 
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decided  to  take  55  per  cent  as  the  average  rental  increase  for  these  better 
types  of  dwellings  (accounting  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  of  the  rental 
value  of  dwellings).  This  gave  a  gross  rental  value  of  £6,100,000.  A  sample 
of  accounts  relating  to  the  rental  of  non-business  buildings  was  the  basis  for 
estimating  the  items  of  taxes,  maintenance  costs  and  insurance.  Depreciation 
was  estimated  by  capitalizing  the  gross  rent  at  10  per  cent,  and  applying  to 
the  capital  value  so  estimated  a  rate  of  3  per  cent. 

This  sector  has  been  discussed  at  length  because  of  its  importance,  the 
complete  lack  of  statistics  regarding  it,  and  the  desire  to  ensure  that  a  user 
of  the  estimates  is  in  a  position  to  judge  of  their  feasibility  or  otherwise  for 
his  own  purposes. 

Item  9  of  Table  1:  Central  government  and  its  agencies 

This  item  consists  of  general  government.  It  does  not  include  construction, 
nor  enterprises  such  as  the  Savings  Bank  and  Post  Office  and  Marketing  De¬ 
partments,  which  are  classified  with  private  enterprises  engaged  in  activities 
of  banking,  communications  and  trading,  respectively.  The  gross  product  at 
factor  cost  of  the  various  boards  and  authorities  and  the  two  development 
corporations  are,  however,  included.  Also  included  here  are  government  edu¬ 
cation  and  medical  services. 

The  Government  of  Jamaica  did  not  control  an  army  in  1952  but  gave  a 
grant  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  its  forces  stationed  here.  Item  9 
therefore  includes  no  defence  payment.  The  grant  is  brought  to  account  as  a 
transfer  by  the  government  to  ‘Rest  of  the  world’. 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  I,  an  estimate  had  to  be  made  for  the  amount 
of  wages  included  under  ‘Other  charges’  in  the  government  accounts.  The 
figure  is  particularly  important  in  the  Public  Works  and  Medical  Depart¬ 
ments.  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  appropriate  authorities  with  the 
view  of  making  more  accurate  estimates  available  in  the  future. 

Item  10  of  Table  1:  Local  governments  (general  government) 

Enterprises  such  as  the  gas  works  and  public  markets  are  excluded  from 
this  item  and  included  with  appropriate  private  enterprises.  The  main  source 
of  information  was  the  local  government  section  of  the  Colonial  Secretariat. 
The  parochial  boards  were  approached  for  some  details. 

Item  11  of  Table  1:  Services 

Information  on  education  (private  education  only)  was  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Education  for  aided  schools,  and  by  questionnaire  from  a 
number  of  private  schools.  Board  and  lodging  values  are  not  included  here, 
but  with  hotels.  Information  on  doctors,  dentists,  opticians  and  lawyers  was 
obtained  from  the  Income  Tax  Department.  Professional  services  rendered 
by  persons  employed  by  the  government  were  excluded.  'The  listings  in  the 
Jamaica  Handbook  were  very  useful. 
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The  estimate  for  domestic  services  has  been  based  on  a  figure  of  the  total 
number  of  domestic  servants  (70,000)  which  was  supplied  by  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  an  independent  estimate  of  30/-  per  week  as  the 
value  of  wages  in  cash  and  land,  including  housing. 

The  estimates  for  the  other  services  are  derived  mainly  from  preliminar\' 
data  obtained  from  the  Sample  Survey  of  Industrial  Establishments,  adjusted 
to  1952  values  by  reference  to  income  tax  records,  as  explained  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Manufacturing  sector  (Item  3,  Table  1).  Independent  and  very 
rough  estimates  had,  however,  to  be  made  for  religious  services  and  for  a 
few  types  of  personal  services,  including  two  of  an  illegal  nature. 

As  a  final  reference  to  the  preliminary  Returns  of  the  Sample  Survey,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  out  of  the  estimate  of  total  gross  domestic  product 
of  £95  millions  for  1952  no  less  than  £33  millions  have  been  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  this  survey. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Size  and  Structuhe  of  the  Economy 


A  table  of  a  country’s  gross  domestic  product  by  industrial  origin,  such 
as  Table  1,  offers  in  summary  form  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
about  that  country’s  economy.  The  value  of  the  total  product  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  relative  size  of  the  economy  ( if  we  have  at  the  back  of  our  mind 
some  notions  of  the  monetary  magnitudes  of  a  few  other  economies)";  and 
ideas  about  the  stnicture  and  type  of  the  economy  begin  to  be  formed  as  we 
note  the  relative  contributions  made  by  agriculture  and  manufacture;  by  gov¬ 
ernment  services  and  domestic  services;  by  trading  services  and  financial  ser¬ 
vices,  and  so  forth.  As  the  structure  changes,  these  contributions  assume  new 
relative  dimensions.  In  order  to  make  it  a  little  more  convenient  to  see  these 
relative  sizes.  Table  2  supplies  some  percentages.  There  is  to  be  observed,  for 
example,  that  agriculture  contributed  30  per  cent  of  the  total  of  gross  product 
in  19M,  and  26  per  cent  in  each  of  the  next  two  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
manufactures  of  all  kinds  contributed  only  11  to  12  per  cent.  Two  other  ver)' 
significant  percentages  are  the  one  for  trade  and  storage,  around  15  per  cent, 
and  that  for  domestic  services,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  5  per  cent.  We  do 
not  yet  have,  at  the  time  of  writing,  any  tabulations  of  the  employment, 
occupation  and  industrial  statistics  collected  in  the  population  sample  census 
taken  late  in  1953.  But  it  is  known  that  agriculture  supplies  a  livelihood  for 
far  more  persons  than  any  other  industry'.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  both  by 
the  criterion  of  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  therein  and  by 
that  of  the  proportion  of  its  contribution  to  the  island’s  domestic  product 
agriculture  is  still  by  far  the  most  important  industry  in  the  island.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  equally  evident  that  Jamaica  is  no  longer  a  countr\'  whose  manu¬ 
facturing  contribution  can  be  ignored.  It  is  tnie  that  it  is  a  far  cry  from  her 
12  per  cent  to  the  nearly  40  per  cent  in  some  countries.  But  that  12  per  cent 
is  double  the  percentage  contribution  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  some 
still  less  developed  territories.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  importance  of 
trade  and  services,  especially  domestic  services,  in  a  countiy'  at  Jamaica’s  level 
of  development  is  symptomatic  of  a  good  deal  of  waste  of  human  resources. 


•Some  other  roughly  corresp«>nding  totals  were: 

United  Kingdom  £13,650  millions  in  1952  (population  50,429,000); 

New  Zealand  £617  millions  in  1951  (population  1,939,000); 

Puerto  Rico  £336  millions  in  1951/52  (population  2,240,000),  value  con¬ 
verted  at  $2.80  to  the  £ ;  •  ■ 

Northern  Rhodesia  £32  millions  in  1950  (population  1,816,000); 

Barbados  £12  millions  in  1949  (population  200,000),  value  converted  at 

$4.80  to  the  £ . 

Sources:  For  U.K.,  N.Z.,  and  N.  Rhodesia,  United  Nations  Statistical  Yearbook,  1953;  for 
Puerto  Rico,  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  Planning  Board:  for  Barbados,  Nora  Siffleet’s  “National 
Income  and  National  Accounts”,  Social  and  Economic  Studies,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  U.C.W.I.,  Jamaica. 
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Table  2.  Percentage  Distribution  of  Gross  Domestic  Product  at 


Factor 

Cost  by 

Industrial 

Origin 

1950 

1951 

1952 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

of 

of  total 

of 

of  total 

of 

of  total 

item 

gross 

item 

gross 

item 

gross 

total 

product 

total 

product 

total 

product 

Item  1.  Agriculture,  forestry 

and  mining:  total 

100 

30.8 

100 

27.0 

100 

27.1 

a.  Agriculture  and  livestock 

97.2 

30.0 

96.7 

26.1 

95.7 

26.0 

b.  Forestry  and  mining 

0.9 

1.1 

2.4 

C.  Fishing 

1.9 

2.2 

1.9 

Item  2.  Manufacturing:  total 

100 

11.3 

100 

11.2 

100 

12.2 

a.  Food  (other  than  sugar 

and  rum) 

27.3 

3.1 

26.4 

3.0 

26.0 

3.2 

b.  Sugar,  rum  and  molasses 

c. 

d. 

e.  Textiles,  footwear  and 

27.3 

3.1 

26.4 

3.0 

25.1 

3.1 

garments 

f. 

8.2 

0.9 

9.6 

1.1 

8.2 

1.0 

g. 

h. 

i. 
i. 

k.  Cement  and  clay  products 

l. 

negligible 

negligible 

3.5 

0.4 

m. 

Item  3.  Construction  and  in¬ 

stallation;  total 

100 

7.6 

100 

10.9 

100 

10.8 

Item  4.  Electricity,  gas,  water 

and  sewerage:  total 

100 

1.1 

100 

1.0 

100 

1.0 

Item  5.  Transportation  and 

communication:  total 

100 

7.1 

100 

6.6 

100 

5.9 

a.  Raiboad  transportation 

b.  Railroad  motor  and  water 

transportation* 

5.8 

5.3 

4.6 

c.  Communication 

Item  6.  Wholesale  and  retail 
trade  and  storage:  total 

Item  7.  Banking,  insurance 

100 

15.2 

100 

15.9 

100 

16.3 

and  real  estate:  total 

a.  Banks 

b.  Insurance 

c.  Real  estate 

100 

2.6 

100 

2.4 

100 

2.3 

Item  8.  Ownership  of  dwel¬ 
lings:  total 

Item  9.  Central  government 

100 

5.9 

100 

5.3 

100 

4.9 

and  its  agencies  (not  enter¬ 
prises):  total 

100 

5.4 

100 

6.1 

100 

5.7 

Item  10.  Local  governments: 

total 

100 

0.7 

100 

0.7 

100 

0.6 

Item  1 1 ,  Services:  total 

100 

12.4 

100 

12.7 

100 

13.1 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d.  Domestic  services 

35.3 

4.4 

38.1 

4.8 

44.0 

5.8 

e. 

f. 

K- 


Total  gross  domestic  product  at 

factor  cost  100  100  100 


*Predoiniiuuitly  road  motor. 
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Many  of  the  ‘traders’  are  disguised  unemployed  persons  who  would  much 
rather  have  a  ‘steady’  job.  One  may  proceed  along  similar  lines  to  more  de¬ 
tailed  comparisons.  Series  of  figures  for  a  number  of  years  may  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  important  trends  of  development  in  particular 
industries  or  groups  of  industries.  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  I,  much  guidance 
can  be  furnished  by  price-adjusted  series  put  on  a  per  capita  basis,  industry 
by  industry,  year  by  year. 

There  are  other  important  purposes,  however,  which  can  be  better  served  by 
employing  figures  of  market  price  values  rather  than  values  at  factor  cost. 
And  these  purposes  are  still  better  served  when  the  data  are  arranged  to 
portray  the  actual  money  flows  from  one  sector  of  the  economy  to  another. 
Problems  of  national  spending  and  saving  and  of  inflation  and  deflation, 
are  better  understood  and  dealt  with  by  means  of  sector  accounts.  These 
summarize  the  basic  relevant  network  of  economic  transactions  within  the 
country,  and  between  the  country  and  the  outside  world.  Again,  the  extent 
of  the  direct  dependence  of  one  group  of  industries  upon  another  group  may 
be  more  clearly  appreciated  if  industr\’  sector  accounts  are  set  up;  and  this 
is  of  great  importance  in  framing  coherent  agricultural,  industrial  and  other 
development  policy.  Extremely  important  also,  is  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  the  direct  dependence  of  particular  groups  of  industries  upon  overseas 
buyers.  It  is  less  difficult  to  recognize  by  means  of  such  accounts  the  amount 
of  national  income  increase  that  follows  directly  from  a  given  increase  in 
exports  and  to  trace  the  increase  in  the  export  sector’s  income  in  its  effects 
upon  other  sector  incomes.  The  effect  of  all  of  this  upon  government  financing, 
and  also  the  effect  of  government  financing  methods  upon  these  sectors,  are 
also  seen.  Such  a  presentation  of  economic  information  involves  no  new  fun¬ 
damental  principles.  The  detailed  information  required  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  therefore  such  a  presentation  is  uncommon.  A  purchase  by  sector  A  from 
sector  B  is  represented  by  a  debit  (a  payment  entry)  in  the  account  of  sec¬ 
tor  A  and  a  credit  (receipt)  in  the  account  of  sector  B,  as  in  the  commercial 
recording  of  transactions.  Every  receipt  by  a  sector  will  have  a  corresponding 
payment  out  from  another  sector.® 

The  question  now  arises:  What  are  the  best  or  most  useful  divisions  or 
sectors  of  an  economy?  The  answer  is  simple:  those  divisions  which  are  most 
appropriate  for  the  particular  country,  considering  the  principal  problems  and 
objectives  it  has.  Transactions  with  all  foreign  countries  are  conventionally 
always  (though  not  logically  necessarily)  brought  together  in  one  account, 
which  is  often  called  ‘Rest  of  the  world  account’. 

The  domestic  economy  may  be  represented  by  the  following  sector  ac¬ 
counts:  households  and  private  non-profit  institutions;  general  government; 
building  (or  domestic  capital  formation);  and  domestic  product  account, 
which  is  broadly  speaking  the  consolidated  production  account  of  all  ‘enter- 

aThe  accounts  that  follow  are  on  the  accrual  basis  (except  central  and  local  government);  but 
it  is  lielieved  that  most  readers  would  prefer  to  read  the  words  ‘receipt’  and  ‘payment’  throuflb- 
out  the  text  rather  than  ‘credit’  and  ‘debit’. 
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prises’  (including  ‘ownership  of  dwellings’  and  ‘domestic  service’)  in  the 
economy.  The  relationship  of  these  accounts  to  the  national  income  is  then 
shown  by  means  of  a  national  income  account.  It  has  seemed,  however,  that 
in  addition  to  such  a  system  of  consolidated  accounts,  there  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  for  Jamaica  a  set  of  sector  accounts  to  show  readily  certain  other 
relationships  of  importance  to  those  responsible  for  public  policy. 

The  great  importance  of  the  receipts  from  the  sales  abroad  of  a  relatively 
small  group  of  commodities  has  seemed  to  justify  an  attempt  to  isolate  trans¬ 
actions  relating  to  these  commodities  by  collecting  them  in  one  account.  More 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  island’s  domestic  exports  is  accounted  for 
by  (i)  sugar  and  rum,  (ii)  bananas,  (iii)  citrus  and  its  products,  (iv)  cocoa 
and  its  products,  (v)  coffee,  (vi)  pimento  and  its  oil,  (vii)  bauxite  and 
alumina,  and  (viii)  cigars.  An  account  for  the  ‘Main  exporting  industries’ 
has  therefore  seemed  logical.  The  other  sector  divisions  that  seem  appropriate 
and  meaningful  are:  Account  2,  ‘Other  industries  (primary)’,  that  is,  other 
agricultural  enterprises,  forestry'  and  mining  of  gypsum;  Account  3,  ‘Other 
industries  (manufacturing)’  including  all  manufacturing  not  already  in  Ac¬ 
count  1;  Account  4,  Tublic  utilities’,  that  is,  water,  gas,  electricity  and  sew¬ 
erage  services;  Account  5,  ‘Distribution,  transportation  and  services’,  including 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  the  Government  Railway,  and  all  the  services,  such 
as  those  of  hotels,  barbers,  lawyers,  bankers  and  so  forth,  whose  product  is 
not  of  physical  goods;  Account  6,  ‘Central  government  and  its  agencies’,  as 
described  previously;  Account  7,  ‘Local  governments’,  which  includes  the 
Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  Corporation  and  the  Parochial  Boards;  Account  8, 
‘Persons  and  private  non-profit  institutions’;  Account  9,  ‘Construction  and 
installation’  which  includes  all  activities  involving  the  construction,  installation 
and  maintenance  of  buildings,  machinery'  and  fixed  or  major  equipment; 
Account  10,  ‘Savings  and  investment’,  which  collects  all  the  savings  con¬ 
tributions  on  the  receipts  side,  and  shows  on  the  payments  side  in  whai 
ways  they  are  expended;  and  Account  11,  ‘Rest  of  the  world’,  already 
described.  'These  accounts  are  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

'The  sources  of  information  for  constructing  and  consolidating  the  accounts 
of  the  enterprises  are  the  same  as  those  described  in  Chapter  III,  in  relation 
to  their  contribution  to  gross  domestic  product  (Table  1).  Additional  inform¬ 
ation  by  direct  enquiries  had,  of  course,  to  be  made  in  some  cases  about 
direction  of  sale  and  source  of  raw  materials.  But  much  of  this  information 
was  obtained  from  debit  items  of  accounts  made  available.  For  example,  one 
could  not  know  the  amount  of  insurance  services  sold  to  the  sugar  industiv 
by  reference  to  insurance  companies’  accounts.  Sugar  estate  accounts  would 
be  the  source:  similarly  for  telephone  services,  electricity,  and  so  forth.  Aver 
age  costs  of  these  items  in  relation  to  total  costs  were  obtained  from  samples 
of  accounts.  In  the  case  of  sugar  and  products  manufactured  from  citrus  and 
cocoa  the  sample  covered  about  70  per  cent  of  their  combined  gross  value  of 
output.  But  the  sample  fraction  had  necessarily  to  be  much  smaller  where 
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(he  number  of  operators  was  large.  This  is  particularly  so  for  producers  of 
agricultural  crops.  A  special  di£Bculty  with  respect  to  these  producers  was 
to  find  a  typic^  relationship  between  property  taxes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
total  expenses  (or  receipts  or  anything  else)  on  the  other.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  variations.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  differences  in  the 
methods  of  property  assessment  in  the  various  localities,  or  to  an  entire  lack 
of  principle  in  the  procedure  of  the  assessment  of  values  for  local  rates  or  taxes. 
In  view  of  this  and  of  the  nature  and  partial  coverage  of  the  samples,  and 
of  the  possibilities  of  inaccurate  census  and  income  tax  returns,  the  accounts 
must  be  considered  as  giving  only  a  general  picture  of  inter-relationships. 
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Sector  Accounts  for  the  Year  1952 

(Values  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling) 


Account  1:  Main  Export  Industries  Sector 


Payments 


1.1  To:  Distribution,  transport¬ 
ation  and  services 
(5.12)* 
purchases 


1.2  To:  Public  utilities  (4.9) 
purchases 


1 . 3  To:  Other  industries 

( manufacturing ) 
(3.15) 
purchases 


1.4  To:  Central  government 

and  agencies  ( 6.9 ) 
indirect  taxes 
transfers 

royalty  and  rent 
income  tax  on 
undistributed 
profit  ( local ) 


1.5  To:  Local  governments 
(7.9) 

indirect  taxes 


1.6  To:  Construction  and  install¬ 
ation  ( 9.6 ) 
Maintenance  charges 


1.7  To:  Savings  and  invest¬ 
ment  a/c  (10.6) 
depreciation  768 

locally  owned  undis¬ 
tributed  profit  after 
income  tax  232 


1.8  To:  Persons  and  non-profit 
institutions  (8.10) 
wages,  salaries,  profits 
of  unincorporated 
enterprises,  interest 
and  rent 
dividends 


1.9  To:  Rest  of  world  (11.8) 

purchases  1,192 

dividends  and  inter¬ 
est  180 

undistributed  profits 
owned  by  non-resi¬ 
dents  ( before  pay¬ 
ment  of  income 
tax)  .  .  1,077 


Receipts 


1.10  From:  Other  industries 
( manufactur¬ 
ing)  (3.7) 
sales 


1.11  From:  Distribution  trans¬ 
portation  and  ser¬ 
vices  (5.3) 
sales 


1.12  From:  Persons  and  non¬ 
profit  institutions 
(8.1) 

sales  and  subsistence 


1.13  From:  Rest  of  world  (11.1) 


7,72|^'4 


93 

16 

export  sales 

13,43 

2.6 

To 

1 . 14  From:  Savings  and  invest¬ 
ment  a/c  (10.1) 

2.7 

To 

150 

2,815 

net  increase  in  stock 

461 

Ls 

To 

*The  numbers  in  brackets  after  each  item  indicate  where  the  necessary  corresponding  entry 
is  to  be  found.  Thus  (5.12)  signifies  Account  5,  Item  12. 
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ACCOUNT  2:  Other  Industries  (Primary  )  Sector 
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Payments 

2.1 

To: 

Distribution,  transport¬ 

ation  and  services 
(5.17) 

purchases 

938 

14 

2.2 

To: 

Construction  and  install¬ 
ation  (9.7) 
maintenance 

138 

2.3 

To: 

Local  governments 

(7.10) 

taxes 

114 

7,72 

2.4 

To: 

Central  government  and 
agencies  (6.10) 
purchases 

8 

2.5 

To: 

Other  industries 

42 

( manufacturing ) 

(3.16) 

13,4a 

purchases 

8 

2.6 

To: 

Public  utilities  (4.10) 

25 

2.7 

To: 

Savings  and  investment 

461 

a/c  (10.7) 
depreciation 

174 

2.8 

To: 

Persons  and  non-profit 
institutions  (8.11) 
all  categories  of  income 

17,230 

2.9 

To: 

Rest  of  world  (11.9) 
purchases  other  than 

through  dealers 

42 

Total 

18,677 

Receipts 


2.10  From:  Central  government 

and  agencies 
(6.2) 
subsidies 

2.11  From:  Distribution  trans¬ 

portation  and  ser¬ 
vices  (5.5) 
sales 

2.12  From:  Persons  and  -non¬ 

profit  institutions 

(8.2) 

sales  and  subsistence 


2.13  From:  Rest  of  world  (11.2) 

sales  to  abroad  not 
bandied  by  dealers 

2.14  From:  Other  industries 

(manufacturing) 

(3.6) 

sales 


2.15  From:  Savings  and  invest¬ 
ment  a/c  (10.2) 
net  increase  in  stock 


Total 


70 


12,205 


5,160 

36 


1,124 

82 


18,677 
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ACCOUNT  3:  Other  Industries  (Manufacturing)  Sector 


Payments 


Receipts 


3.1  To:  Central  government  and 

agencies  (6.11) 
indirect  taxes  458 

income  tax  on  undistri¬ 
buted  profit 

(local)  229 

3.2  To:  Local  govenunent  (7.7) 

indirect  taxes 


3.11  F roni :  Distribution  trans- 

ixrrtation  and  ser¬ 
vices  ( 3.6 ) 
sales 

3.12  From:  Persons  and  non¬ 

profit  institutions 
(8.3) 

48  sales 


3.3  To:  Distribution  transport¬ 

ation  and  services 

(5.13) 

purchases 

3.4  To:  Public  utilities  (4.11) 

purchases 


3.5  To:  Construction  and  install¬ 

ation  (9.8) 
maintenance 

3.6  To;  Other  industries  (prim¬ 

ary)  (2.14) 
purcliases 

3.7  To:  Main  export  industries 

(1.10) 

purchases 


3.8  To:  Savings  and  investment 
account  (10.8) 

depreciation  445 

undistributed  profits 

(local)  ..  373 


3.9  To:  Persons  and  non-profit 
-  institutions  (8.12) 
salaries  and 

wages  2,918 

profits  interest  and 

rent  3,143 

transfers  21 


4,554 

169 

316 


3.13  From:  Construction  and 

installation  ( 9.5 ) 
.sales 

3.14  From:  Central  government 

and  agencies 
(6.1) 
sales 

3.1.5  From:  Main  export  indus¬ 
tries  (1.3) 
sales 


3.16  From:  Other  industries 

1,124  (primar)’)  (2.5) 

sales 

3.17  From;  Savings  and  invest- 

140  ment  a/c  (10.3) 

net  increase  in  stock 

3.18  From:  Rest  of  world  (11.3) 

sales 

818 


6,082 


3.10  To:  Rest  of  world  (11.10) 

purchases  2,336 

dividends  100 

undistributed  profits 
owned  by  non-resi¬ 
dents  (before  income 
tax  payments)  312  2,748 
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ACCOUNT  4:  Pubuc  Utilities  Sector 


Payments  Receipts 


4.1 

To: 

Distribution  transport- 

4.8 

From: 

Persons  and  non- 

ation  and  services 

profit  institutions 

(5.19) 

(8.4) 

8,047 

purchases 

286 

sales 

4.2 

To: 

Construction  and  install- 

4.9 

From: 

Main  export  indus- 

ation  (9.10) 

tries  (1.2) 

85 

4.10 

From: 

Other  industries 

5,74‘ 

4.3 

To: 

Local  government  (7.8) 

(primary)  (2.6) 

sales 

6 

sales 

4.4 

To: 

Central  government  and 

4.11 

From: 

Other  industries 

54: 

agencies  (6.14) 

( manufacturing  ) 

income  tax  on  undis- 

(3.4) 

tributed  profit 

*■ 

sales 

( local ) 

5 

4.12 

From: 

Local  governments 

5C 

4.5 

To: 

Savings  and  invest- 

(7.1)  . 

ment  a/c  (  10.9 ) 

deficits 

depreciation 

86 

sales 

26:: 

(local) 

8 

94 

4.13 

From: 

Distribution  trans- 

portation  and  ser- 

4.6 

To: 

Persons  and  non-profit 

vices  (5.4) 

institutions  (8.13) 

sales 

8 

all  categories  of  income 

607 

1 

4 . 14 

From: 

Central  government 

4.7 

To: 

Rest  of  world  (11.11) 

and  agencies  (6.5) 

purchases,  dividends 

sales 

306 

and  undistributed 

profit  owned  by  non- 

1.72r 

residents  . . 

211 

Total 

1,294 

Ttrtal. 

. 

— 
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ACCOUNT  5:  Distribution,  Transportation  and  Services  Sector 

Payments  Receipts 

5.1  To  Local  govemments  (7.6)  5.11  From:  Persons  and  non-  1 

indirect  taxes,  (incl.  profit  institutions  B 

taxes  on  dwellings)  639  (8.5)  i 


enterprise  surplus  13  652 


5.2 

To: 

Central  government  and 
agencies  (6.13) 
indirect  taxes 
income  tax  on  undis¬ 

4,854 

tributed  profit 
( local ) 

115 

purchases 

_ ^ 

5,037 

5.3 

To: 

Main  export 

industries  (1.11) 
purchases 

7,724 

5.4 

To: 

Public  utilities  (4.13) 
purchases 

342 

5.5 

To: 

Other  industries 

(primary)  (2.11) 
purchases 

12,205 

5.6 

To: 

Other  industries 

( manufacturing ) 
(3.11) 

purchases 

8,047 

5.7 

To: 

Construction  and  install¬ 
ation  (9.9) 
maintenance 

1,957 

5.8 

To: 

Savings  and  investment 
account  (10.10) 
depreciation 
undistributed  profits 

3,227 

( local ) 

309 

3,536 

5.9 

To; 

Persons  and  non-profit 

institutions  (8.14) 
all  categories  of  in¬ 

come 

36,026 

transfers 

421 

36,447 

sales 

77,21 

.5.12  From:  Main  export 

industries  (1.1) 

sales 

3,4‘ 

5.13  From:  Other  industries 

(  manufacturing ) 

(3.3) 

sales  .  .  . .  4,5 

5.14  From:  Central  government 

and  agencies  (6.3) 
sales  670 

subsidies  194 

enterprise 

deficits  .  .  448  1,3 

5.15  From:  Local  government 

(7.2) 

sales 

5.16  From:  Construction  and 

installation  ( 9.3 ) 
sales  . .  . .  7, 

5.17  From:  Other  industries 

( primary )  (2.1) 

sales 

5.18  From:  Rest  of  world  (11.4) 

sales  to  abroad  3,099 
sales  to  tourists, 
army  personnel 
etc.  .  .  6,123  9. 

.5.19  From:  Public  utilities  (4.1) 
sales 


5.10  To:  Rest  of  world  (11.12) 

purchases  28,106 

dividends  and 

interest  245 

undistributed  profits 
owned  by  non-resi¬ 
dents  ( before  pay¬ 
ment  of  income 
tax)  ..  .308  28,6.59 


Total  .  104,606  Total  . 104 
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ACCOUNT  6:  Central  Government  and  Agencies  Sector* 


Payments 

1.1 

To: 

Other  industries  (manu¬ 
facturing)  (3.14) 
purchases 

50 

1.2 

To: 

Other  industries 
(primary)  (2.10) 
subsidies 

70 

3 

To: 

Distribution,  transporta¬ 

tion  and  services 
(5.14) 

purchases  goods  ( on 

current  a/c 
only) 

550 

purchases  services 

120 

subsidies 

194 

enterprise  deficits 

448 

1,312 

.4 

To: 

Construction  and  install¬ 
ation  (9.12) 
maintenance  charges 

1,600 

i.5 

To: 

Public  utilities  (4.14) 
purchases 

80 

.6 

To: 

Persons  and  non-profit 
institutions  (8.15) 
salaries  and 

wages 

5,430 

I 

rent 

S7 

j 

interest 

142 

grants  . .  . 

321 

5,920 

To: 

Savings  and  invest¬ 
ments  a/c  (10.11) 
surplus  on  current  a/c 

1,601 

i.8 

To: 

Rest  of  world  (11.14) 
purchases  on  cur¬ 

rent  a/c 

232 

interest 

100 

grants 

92 

514 

Total  . 11.147 


Receipts 

6.9  From:  Main  export 

industries  (1.4) 
indirect  taxes  2,556 

royalty  and  rent  16 

transfers  93 

income  tax  on  un¬ 
distributed  profit 
attributable  to  re¬ 
sident  share¬ 
holders  . .  150 

6.10  From:  Other  industries 

primary  (2.4) 
sales 

6.11  From;  Other  industries 

( manufacturing ) 

(3.1) 

indirect  taxes  458 

income  tax  on  un¬ 
distributed  pro¬ 
fits  (local)  229 

6.12  From:  Local  governments 

(7.3) 

transfer  ( contribu¬ 
tions) 

6.13  From:  Distribution,  trans¬ 

portation  and  ser¬ 
vices  ( 5.2 ) 

indirect  taxes  4,854 

income  tax  on  undis¬ 
tributed  profits 
(local)  115 

sales  . .  68 

6.14  From:  Public  utilities  (4.4) 

income  tax  on  undis¬ 
tributed  profit 
(local) 

6.15  From:  Rest  of  world  (11.5) 

income  tax  on  foreign 
owned  undistri¬ 
buted  profit  747 

income  tax  on 
foreign  divi¬ 
dends  320 

interest  on  invest¬ 
ments  . .  157 

6.16  From:  Persons  and  non¬ 

profit  institutions 

(8.6) 

income  tax  1,220 

sales  . .  136 


Total  . 11,147 


•This  is  ‘general’  government  current  account,  and  therefore  excludes  government  commercial 
enterprises,  receipts  and  payments. 
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ACCOUNT  7:  Local  Governments  Sector 
(General  Government) 


Payments 


Receipts 


To:  Public  utilities  (4.12) 

7.6 

From: 

Distribution,  trans¬ 

purchases 

26 

portation  and  ser¬ 

deficits 

40 

66 

vices  (5.1) 

indirect  taxes 

To:  Distribution,  trans¬ 

enterprise  surplus 

portation  and  ser¬ 

vices  (5.15) 

7.7 

From: 

Other  industries 

purchases 

69 

( manufacturing ) 

(3.2) 

To:  Central  government  and 

indirect  taxes 

agencies  (6.12) 

transfers 

7.8 

From: 

Public  utilities  (4.3) 

(contribution) 

15 

sales 

To:  Construction  and  install¬ 

7.9 

From: 

Main  export  indus¬ 

ation  (9.11) 

tries  (1.5) 

Maintenance 

277 

indirect  taxes 

To:  Persons  and  non-proiit 

7.10 

From: 

Other  industries 

institutions  (8.16) 

(primary)  (2.3) 

salaries  and  wages 

552 

indirect  taxes 

interest 

121 

grants  and 

7.11 

From: 

Persons  and  non¬ 

transfers 

384 

1,057 

profit  institutions 

(8.7) 

direct  taxes 


7.12  From:  Savings  and  invest¬ 
ment  a/c  (10.4) 
deficit  on  cur¬ 
rent  a/c 


639 

13  f 


Total 


1,484 


Total 


1. 
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ACCOUNT  8;  Persons  and  Private  Non-Profit  iNSTrrvnoNS  Sector 


Payments 

^.I  To:  Main  export  industries 

(1.12) 

subsistence  and  direct 

purchases  . .  426 

£  8.2  To:  Other  industries 

(primary)  (2.12) 
subsistence  and  direct 

purchases  . .  5,160 

8.3  To:  Other  industries 

( manufacturing ) 

(3.12) 

subsistence  and  direct 

purchases  . .  5,748 

8.4  To:  Public  utilities  (4.8) 

purchases  . .  454 

8.5  To:  Distribution,  transport¬ 

ation  and  services 

(5.11) 

purchases  of  goods  and 

services  . .  77,210 

8.6  To:  Central  government  and 

agencies  (6.16) 
income  taxes  1,220 

miscellaneous 

purchases  . .  136  1,356 

8.7  To:  Local  government 

(7.11) 

indirect  taxes  . .  86 

8.8  To:  Rest  of  world  (11.13) 

direct  purchases 

(travel,  etc.)  620 

transfers  . .  40  660 

I  8.9  To:  Savings  and  investment 
(10.13) 

net  savings  969 


i 

i 

i 

I 

I 


Receipts 


8.10  From:  Main  export 

industries  (1.8) 
all  categories  of  in¬ 
come  . .  . .  10,188 


8.11 

From: 

Other  industries 
(primary)  (2.8) 
all  categories  of  in¬ 

come 

8.12 

From: 

Other  industries 

( manufacttuing ) 
(3.9) 

salaries  ant* 

wages 

profits,  interest 

2,918 

rent 

3,143 

transfers 

21 

8.13 

From: 

Public  utilities  (4.6) 
all  categories  of  in¬ 

come 

8.14 

From: 

Distribution, 

transportation  and 
services  (5.9) 

aU  categories  of 

income  36,026 

transfers 

421 

8.15 

From: 

Central  government 
and  agencies  (6.6) 
salaries  and 

wages 

interest  and 

5,430 

rent 

169 

transfers 

321 

8.16 

From: 

Local  government 
(7.5) 

salaries  and 

wages 

552 

interest 

121 

transfers 

384 

8.17 

From: 

Construction  and 
installation  (9.1) 
salaries  and 

wages 

profits,  rent  and 

9,218 

interest 

870 

8.18 

From: 

Rest  of  world  (11.6) 
salaries  and 

wages  to  Jamaican 
members  of  Armed 

Forces  and  to 

civilian  workers 
investment  in¬ 

365 

come 

685 

remittances 

3,400 

17,230 


6.082 

607 


36,447 


5,920 


1,057 


10,088 


4,450 


Total 


92,069 


Total 


92,069 
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ACCOUNT  9:  Construction  and  Installation  Sector 


Payments 

9.1  To:  Persons  and  non-profit 

institutions  (8.17) 
salaries  and 

wages  9,218 

profits,  etc.  . .  870  10,088 

9.2  To:  Rest  of  world  (11.15) 

purchases  . .  . .  1,249 

9.3  To:  Distribution,  transporta¬ 

tion  and  services 
(5.16) 

purchases  . .  . .  7,529 

9.4  To:  Savings  and  investment 

account  (10.12) 

depreciation  . .  190 

9.5  To:  Other  industries 

( manufacturing ) 

(3.13) 

purchases  . .  . .  544 


Receipts 

9.6  From:  Main  export 

industries  (1.6) 

maintenance  . .  1 

9.7  From:  Other  industries 

(primary)  (2.2) 
maintenance 

9.8  From:  Other  industries 

( manufactwring ) 

(3.5) 

maintenance 

9.9  From:  Distribution, 

transportation  and 
services  (5.7) 

maintenance  . .  1 

9.10  From:  Public  utilities  (4.2) 

maintenance 

9.11  From:  Local  government 

(7.4) 

maintenance 

9.12  From:  Central  government 

(6.4) 

maintenance  . .  1 

9.13  From:  Savings  and  invest¬ 

ment  account 

(10.5) 

new  construction  in 

all  sectors  . .  13 


Total 


19,600 


Total 


19 
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ACCOUNT  10.  Savings  and  Investment  Account  Sector 


Payments 

To:  Main  exiiort 

industries  (1.14) 

increase  in  stocks  of 
goods 

To:  Other  industries 

(primary)  (2.15) 
increase  in  stocks  of 
goods 

To:  Other  industries 

( manufacturing ) 
(3.17) 

increase  in  stocks  of 
goods 

To:  Local  government 
(7.12) 

deficit  on  current  ac¬ 
count 

To:  Construction  and  install¬ 
ation  (9.13) 
new  construction 


Receipts 

461 

10.6 

From: 

Main  export 

industries  (1.7) 
depreciation 
allowances 

undistributed  profit 
(local) 

768 

232 

1,000 

82 

10.7 

From: 

(Ither  industries 
(primary)  (2.7) 
depreciation 
allowances 

174 

306 

OfiiC 

10.8 

From: 

Other  industries 
( manufacturing ) 
(3.8) 

depreciation 

allowances 

tmdistributed  profits 
( local ) 

445 

373 

818 

13,695 

10.9 

From: 

Public  utilities  (4.5) 
depreciation 
undistributed 
profit  (local) 

86 

8 

94 

10.10 

From: 

Distribution,  trans¬ 

portation  and  ser¬ 
vices  (5.8) 
depreciation 
undistributed  profit 
( local ) 

3,227 

309 

3,536 

10.11 

From: 

Central  government 
(6.7) 

surplus  on  current 
account 

1,601 

10.12  From:  Construction  and  in¬ 

stallation  ( 9.4  ) 

depreciation  . .  190 

10.13  From:  Persons  and  non-pro¬ 

fit  institutions 
(8.9) 

net  savings  . .  969 

10.14  From:  Rest  of  world  (11.7) 

U.K.  Government 

grants  1,545 

U.K.  Government 

loans  253 

undistributed  profit 
owned  by  non¬ 
residents  1,234 

new  loans  and 

shares  . .  3,415  6,447 
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ACCOUNT  11.  Rest  of  the  World  Sector 


Payments 


Receipts 


11.1  To:  Main  export 

industries  (1.13) 
purchases  of  Jamaican 

exiwrts  . .  . .  13,433 

11.2  To:  Other  industries 

(primary)  (2.13) 
purchases  of  Jamaican 

exports  ....  36 

11.3  To:  Other  industries 

( manufacturing ) 

(3.18) 

purchases  of  Jamaican 

exports  . .  . .  1,720 

11.4  To:  Distribution,  transporta¬ 

tion  and  services 

(5.18) 

purchases  of  Jamaican 

exports  3,099 

purchases  by  tourists 
and  other  non-resi¬ 
dent  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  U.K.  military 
personnel  6,123  9,222 

11.5  To:  Central  government 

(6.15) 

income  tax  on  undis¬ 
tributed  profit  accru¬ 
ing  to  non¬ 
residents  747 

income  tax  on  divi¬ 
dends  paid  to  non¬ 
residents  320 

interest  . .  157  1,224 

11.6  To:  Persons  and  non-proRt 

institutions  ( 8.18 ) 
salaries  and  wages  to 
Jamaican  military 
and  civilian  person¬ 
nel  of  local  U.K. 

Army  unit  365 

investment  income  685 

remittances  . .  3.400  4,450 

11.7  To:  Savings  and  investment 

account  (10.14) 

U.K.  Govt,  grants  1,545 

U.K.  Govt,  loans  253 

undistributed  profits 
( all  sectors )  after 
payment  of  income 
tax  1,234 

new  shares  and 

loans  . .  3,415  6,447 


Total  .  36,532 


11.8  From:  Main  export 

industries  (1.9) 
sales  to  Jamaica 
( i.e.  imports  by 


Jamaica ) 
dividends  and 

1,192 

interest 

undistributed 

180 

profit 

1,077 

2,4| 

11.9 

From: 

Other  industries 

I 

( primary )  ( 2.9 ) 
sales  to  Jamaica 

( imports ) 

1 

11.10 

From 

Other  industries 

( manufacturing ) 
(3.10) 

sales  to  Jamaica 
( imports ) 
undistributed 

2,336 

f 

profits 

312 

dividends 

100 

2,74 

11.11 

From: 

Public  utilities  (4.7) 
dividends  and  undis¬ 

tributed  profits  .  . 

21 

11.12 

From: 

Distribution, 

transportation  and 
services  (5.10) 

sales  to  Jamaica 

(imports)  28,106 

dividends  and 

interest 

245 

undistributed  profits 

accruing  to  non¬ 
residents  ( before 
income  tax  de¬ 
ducted 

308 

28,6-| 

11.13 

From: 

Persons  and  non¬ 

• 

profit  institutions 
(8.8) 

i 

sales  of  goods  and 

services  to 
Jamaican  travellers 

fir 

11.14 

From: 

Central  government 
(6.8) 

sales  (current  a/c) 

imports 

232 

interest 
grants  from 

190 

Jamaica 

92 

5;i 

11.1.5  From:  Construction  and  in- 
^allation  ( 9.2 ) 

sales  (imports)  ..  1,2 


Total  . 36.5flf 
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Explanation  of  the  Entbies 

Basis  of  the  entries 

The  entries  in  the  accounts  are  on  the  accrual  basis,  except  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  sectors.  The  accounts  of  governments  are,  of  course,  usually  on  a  cash 
basis.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sector  accounts  have  been  formed 
by  consolidating  rather  than  merely  combining  the  production  accounts  of 
enterprises  and  industries  in  the  same  sector.  That  is,  transactions  between 
industries  in  the  same  sector  have  been  netted  out  entirely.  A  sale  of  sugar 
cane  to  a  sugar  manufacturing  enterprise  is  a  receipt  credit  to  sugar  cane 
growing  account  and  a  payment  or  debit  to  sugar  manufacturing  account. 
Both  of  these  industries  are  in  the  same  sector,  ‘Main  export  industries’.  As 
far  as  this  entire  sector  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  transaction  is  the  same 
as  a  transfer  of  money  from  one  pocket  to  another  of  an  individual’s  coat. 
Neither  the  credit  nor  the  debit  is  therefore  brought  into  the  sector  account. 
The  same  applies  to  the  other  sectors,  including  the  government  sectors. 
Transactions  between  the  Central  Housing  Authority  and  the  Treasury,  say, 
are  considered  to  be  in  this  same  category.  The  great  flows  of  mere  transfers, 
reimbursements  and  so  forth  between  one  government  department  or  agency 
and  another  are  not  allowed  to  inflate  the  government  sectors’  accounts. 

Account  1.  One  does  not  \vish  to  tire  the  reader  with  too  much  detail; 
but,  as  in  Chapter  III  (indicating  the  sources  of  the  estimates),  a  few  points 
will  be  made  for  the  guidance  of  possible  users  of  the  accounts.  On  the  re¬ 
ceipt  side  of  ‘Main  export  industries’  account,  for  example,  the  entry  1.12 
‘From:  Persons  and  non-profit  institutions’  represents  the  estimated  value 
( £426,000)  of  subsistence  output  plus  product  sold  direct  to  persons  and 
institutions  without  the  intervention  of  dealers.  The  item  1.11  ‘From:  Dis¬ 
tribution,  transportation  and  services’  represents  the  value  (  G, 7,724,000)  of 
the  sales  to  dealers  and  higglers.  The  number  in  brackets  (5.3)  indicates 
that  the  corresponding  payment  entry  is  found  in  Account  number  5,  Item  3, 
coded  5.3  in  that  account.  The  accounts  of  the  sugar  manufacturers  almost 
always  gave  information  on  the  value  of  sales  for  local  consumption  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  sales  to  abroad  or  ‘Rest  of  the  world’.  The  citrus  and  banana  asso¬ 
ciations  supplied  data  on  export  sales;  and  estimates  of  local  sales  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  their  opinions  and  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  Statistical 
Services. 

The  figures  of  export  values  published  in  external  trade  reports  will  usually 
differ  from  the  value  of  actual  sales  to  abroad  in  the  year.  The  external  trade 
statistics  reflect  values  of  goods  actually  passed  through  the  customs.  The 
sales  may  have  been  closed  legally  in  one  year  and  the  shipment  not  made 
until  the  following  year,  or  even  later.  Moreover,  trade  returns  may  show 
nominal  and  rather  arbitrary’  values  sometimes.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  obtain  data  from  the  producers’  accounts  where  the  amounts  in¬ 
volved  were  large.  The  external  statistics  had  nevertheless  to  be  used  for 
pimento,  cocoa,  coffee  and.  bauxite. -  .  .  .  ,  • 
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As  regards  the  item  1.13  ‘From:  Rest  of  the  world’,  the  value  £13,433,000 
is  that  of  sales  abroad.  Grants  were  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  for 
rehabilitation  of  banana  and  citrus  cultivation  following  the  damage  done 
by  the  1951  hurricane.  These  have,  however,  been  treated  as  capital  transfers 
and  therefore  not  entered  in  the  current  account  of  this  sector  but  in  the 
combined  ‘Savings  and  investment’  account  for  all  sectors.  The  establishment 
of  a  capital  accoimt  for  each  sector  would  have  required  more  information 
than  was  available. 

The  entry  1.14  ‘From:  Savings  and  investments’  account  represents  the 
estimated  value  (£461,000)  of  the  net  change  in  stocks  or  inventories  for  the 
industries  in  this  sector  taken  together.  An  attempt  was  made  to  adjust  for 
increases  in  prices  prevailing  at  December,  1952  over  those  at  January,  1952, 
in  order  to  approximate  physical  change.  This  estimate  is  very  rough. 

We  turn  now  to  the  payments  side  of  Account  1,  showing  the  sectors  to 
which  payments  flowed  from  the  ‘Main  exporting  industries’.  It  would  be 
redundant  to  deal  with  each  item.  But  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
values  under  the  entry  1.9  ‘To:  Rest  of  the  world’  include  debenture  interest, 
dividends  paid  to  foreign  shareholders,  and  undistributed  profits  (before  the 
deduction  of  income  tax)  attributable  to  the  foreign  shareholders  of  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  operating  in  Jamaica  but  owned  by  companies  abroad. 
‘Rest  of  the  world’  account  (Account  11)  is  credited  correspondingly  (entry 
11.8).  These  and  other  ‘foreign’  owned  undistributed  profits,  minus  the  income 
tax  on  them,  are  then  put  on  the  receipts  side  of  ‘Savings  and  investment’  ac¬ 
count  (Account  10,  entry  10.14),  and  on  the  payments  side  of  ‘Rest  of  the 
world’  (Account  11,  entry  11.7)  thus  representing  the  receipt  by  Jamaica  of 
capital  funds  from  abroad  for  financing  its  capital  assets.  Increases  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  assets  of  an  industry  will  often  be  financed,  of  course,  by  issues  of  new 
shares  and  debentures.  As  regards  the  income  tax  on  the  foreign  owned  undis¬ 
tributed  profits  (included  in  the  amount  on  the  receipts  side  of  ‘Rest  of  the 
world’  account)  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  put  on  the  payments  side  of  ‘Rest  of 
the  world’  account,  as  a  payment  by  the  foreign  shareholders,  and  entered  to 
the  credit  of  ‘Central  government’  as  a  receipt  from  abroad.  This  has  not 
usually  been  done  in  published  national  economic  accounts;  but  the  treatment 
here  gives  a  picture  of  the  financial  relationships  that  arise  out  of  current  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  funds  the  latter  makes  available  for  reinvestment  and  tax 
payments  by  non-residents.  Where  owners  are  resident,  this  method  is  of  no 
advantage.  But  where  they  are  non-resident,  it  is  desirable  to  show  these 
leal,  though  not  always  obvious,  financial  relationships  with  other  countries. 
The  accumulation  and  reinvestment  of  undistributed  profits  by  these  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  most  desirable  for  Jamaica’s  development,  nevertheless  have  impli¬ 
cations  for  Jamaica’s  balance  of  payments  position. 

Item  1:  4,  "To:  Central  government’  includes  payment  of  excise  and 
customs  duties  by  the  industries  in  this  sector.  'The  amount  under  ‘To:  Local 
governments'  consists  of  estimated  property  taxes.  For  some  of  the  industries 
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the  estimate  is  weak,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph.  But 
this  expense  is  small  as  a  rule  compared  with  other  costs. 

The  entry  1.7  To:  Savings  and  investment’  cximprises  depreciation  allow¬ 
ances  and  locally  owned  undistributed  profits.  The  amount  of  undistributed 
profits  owned  by  non-residents  is  usually  included  in  this  item;  but  if  the 
amount  is  identifiable  under  the  entry  1.9  ‘To:  Rest  of  the  world’  account, 
the  total  sum  of  undistributed  profits  arising  in  the  sector  is  easily  ascertained 
and  yet  the  obligation  to  foreign  ownership  is  not  masked.  All  of  this,  of 
covirse,  does  not  affect  the  total  of  income  arising  from  activities  within 
the  sector.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  presentation. 

The  purpose  of  depredation  allowances  is,  of  course,  to  deduct  from 
receipts  an  amount  estimated  to  be  equal  to  tlie  portion  of  capital  consumed 
in  the  period  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  physical  assets  used  in  earning  the 
receipts.  If  this  were  not  done,  profits  would  be  over-stated.  In  theory,  the 
value  to  be  set  on  the  consumption  of  physical  assets  in  the  course  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  replacing  the  assets  and  the  expected  dur¬ 
ation  of  their  useful  life.  In  this  study,  as  in  nearly  all  national  income  studies, 
there  was  no  data  on  replacement  costs.  The  estimates  of  depreciation  have 
been  based  on  Income  Tax  Department  wear  and  tear  allowances.  Income 
Tax  Department  ‘initial  aUowances’  are  however,  excluded,  since  these  are 
in  no  way  related  to  capital  consumption,  but  are  portions  of  profit  freed 
from  income  tax  in  compensation  for  developmental  expenditure  made  during 
the  period.  The  computation  of  ‘initial  allowances’  is  based  only  on  capital 
expenditure  made  in  the  tax  year,  while  wear  and  tear  allowances  are  based 
on  the  estimated  consumption  of  all  fixed  assets  and  many  kinds  of  equipment 
(recently  acquired  as  well  as  old)  used  in  producing  the  income  of  the  tax 
year.* 

'The  debit  item  1.8  To:  Persons  and  non-profit  institutions’  includes,  of 
course,  salaries,  wages,  profits,  rents  and  debenture  interest  accruing  to  resi¬ 
dents.  'These  are  components  of  factor  income.  'There  is  also  a  type  of  pay¬ 
ment  to  persons  that  is  not  ‘income’.  'These  are  transfers  such  as  gifts  and 
bad  debts.  In  this  study  bad  debts  have  been  estimated  for  the  sectors  where 
they  are  significant.  Transfers  to  persons  were  apparently  insignificant  in  this 
sector. 

Account  2.  Only  points  not  already  made  in  dealing  with  Account  1  will 
be  discussed  with  respect  to  other  accounts.  In  Account  2,  To:  Other  indus¬ 
tries  (primary)’,  the  receipts  from  ‘Central  government’  are  mainly  grants 
or  subsidies.  The  grant  to  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  is  included  here: 
this  Society’s  transactions  of  a  co-operative  nature  have  been  consolidated 
with  those  of  the  agricultural  industries  with  which  they  are  most  identified. 
'The  value  of  the  item  2.2,  To:  Construction  and  installation*,  represents 
estimated  costs  of  maintenance.  The  costs  are  inclusive  of  wages,  materials 
and  so  forth. 

•In  Jamaica,  initial  allowance  plus  wear  and  tear  allowance  add  up  eventually  to  more  than 

100  per  cent  of  the  capital  vahe. 
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Account  3.  No  point  not  already  dealt  with  seems  to  arise  here.  The 
account  is  a  consolidation  of  all  manufacturing  enterprises,  large  and  small, 
not  already  included  in  Account  1. 

Account  4.  The  ‘Public  utilities’  sector  comprises  in  this  system  water, 
tJectricity,  gas  and  sewerage  services.  Owing  to  Ae  fact  that  there  was  really 
only  one  non-government  undertaking  of  large  size  in  this  sector,  the  undis¬ 
tributed  profits  of  ‘Public  utilities’  have  not  been  specified.  The  gas  under¬ 
taking  of  the  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  Corporation  terminated  operations 
in  1952. 

Account  5.  This  sector  account  includes  merchandising,  transportation, 
storage  and  all  the  service  enterprises.  It  includes  the  transactions  of  higglers 
and  the  trading  activities  of  those  farmers  who  leave  their  farms  and  go  to 
the  towns  to  higgle  their  owm  produce.  This  is  similar  to  the  separation  of 
the  agriculhiral  production  of  an  enterprise  from  its  manufacturing  output. 
The  estimated  expenditures  of  tourists  are  credited  to  this  account  as  receipts 
from  ‘Rest  of  the  world’  and  debited  to  ‘Rest  of  the  world’;  so  also  are 
purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom  members  of  the  armed  forces,  by  non- 
Jamaican  university  students,  commercial  travellers  and  similar  groups.  The 
value  is  a  rough  estimate  at  present. 

Except  for  the  banks  and  insurance  agencies,  a  few  large  shipping  agencies 
and  commercial  houses,  and  the  cable  and  telephone  companies,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  enterprises  in  this  sector  were  locallv  ovvmed.  Inventories 
seemed  to  change  little  over  the  v'car  for  the  wholesale  and  retail  businesses 
as  a  group. 

Account  6.  The  sector  of  ‘Central  government  and  its  agencies’  and 
authorities  has  already  been  the  subject  of  brief  comment  in  preceding  para¬ 
graphs.  'There  has  been  no  imputation  of  rent  for  government  properties 
used  as  offices.  On  the  other  hand,  no  depreciation  has  been  deducted.  If  the 
imputation  had  to  be  made,  it  would  be  considered  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  number  of  privately  owned  buildings  whose  records  were  seen,  expenditure 
on  building  maintenance  was  about  equal  to  depreciation.  On  this  basis,  de¬ 
preciation  of  government  buildings  would  be  estimated  at  £.1.6  million. 
Gross  rent  would  then  be  estimated  at  £5.3  million,  assuming  that  depre¬ 
dation  was  at  3  per  cent  and  gross  rents  at  10  per  cent  of  capital  value. 

'Tlie  item  6.8  "To:  Rest  of  the  world’  ( £514,000)  consists  of  direct  imports 
of  materials  (not  for  building)  and  services;  the  estimated  portion  of  interest 
on  the  public  debt  pavable  to  foreign  holders  of  stock;  grants  to  abroad,  in¬ 
cluding  £50,000  to  the  .\rmy,  and  a  number  of  small  sums  to  non-profit  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere. 

The  main  sources  of  receipts  by  the  ‘Central  government’  were,  of  course, 
indirect  taxes  and  direct  taxes.  Also  important  were  gifts  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  'These  grants  and  also  loans  have  been  treated  as  capital  transfers, 
and  therefore  have  been  omitted  from  this  current  account  and  included  in 
the  combined  ‘Savings  . and  investment’  ■  account,  Account  10,  entry  ,10.14. 
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Direct  taxes  are  mainly  income  taxes.  The  criteria  are  that  (i)  the  assessment 
of  the  taxes  takes  into  account  the  income  or  wealth  or  other  personal  cir- 
aimstances  of  the  taxpayer;  and  (ii)  the  tax  is  not  generally  shifted. 

The  private  trust  funds  have  not  been  treated  as  part  of  this  sector,  but 
as  ‘Persons  and  private  non-profit  institutions’.  Interest  on  funds  invested  for 
the  redemption  of  debt  has  been  treated  as  income  to  the  government. 

The  deficits  of  government  enterprises  are  entered  as  subsidy  payments 
made  by  the  ‘Central  government’  sector.  The  corresponding  credits  are  in 
the  sectors  where  the  enterprise  transactions  are  consolidated.  In  the  system 
of  account  before  us,  government  enterprises  iu-e  consolidated  principally  in 
Account  5,  ‘Distribution,  transportation  and  services’  sector. 

Account  7.  The  ‘Local  government’  sector  includes  substantial  transfers, 
consisting  of  payments  of  poor  relief  and  of  interest  on  the  portion  of  Ja¬ 
maica’s  public  debt  that  is  really  attributable  to  the  local  governments.  These 
are  entered  under  Item  7.5  of  this  account.  Since  ownership  of  dwellings  is 
an  ‘enterprise’,  a  service  enterprise  so  to  speak,  and  is  consolidated  with  the 
‘Distribution,  transportation  and  services’  account,  taxes  on  homes  are  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  taxes  received  by  local  governments  from  the  ‘Distribution, 
transportation  and  services’  sector. 

Account  8.  This  account  shows  the  receipts  and  the  payments  of  resident 
persons  and  private  non-profit  institutions.  The  difference  between  receipts 
and  payments  is  personal  saving.  The  receipts  are  not  all  factor  income.  Some 
are  transfers  or  gifts.  Gifts  from  abroad  include  those  to  non-profit  institutions; 
but  persons  receive  substantial  gifts  from  overseas. 

The  relatively  large  payment  ‘To:  Other  industries  (manufacturing)  in¬ 
cludes  estimates  of  the  value  of  subsistence  consumption  of  various  local  foods 
and  drinks,  for  example  ‘bammies’  and  ginger  beer.  Starch  is  also  included.  An 
estimate  of  the  total  production  of  bitter  cassava,  used  to  produce  starch  and 
‘bammies’,  was  the  basis  of  estimates  of  these  items.  The  total  of  purchases 
in  this  account  gives  total  personal  consumption  expenditures. 

Account  9.  The  ‘Construction  and  installation’  sector  comprises  all 
building  and  machine  purchase  and  installation,  both  government  and 
private,  and  both  maintenance  and  new  construction.  On  the  receipt 
side  of  this  account  are  the  values  of  expenditures  on  maintenance 
made  by  each  of  the  other  sectors;  the  accounts  of  these  sectors 
show  the  values  as  payments.  Expenditures  on  repairs  and  maintenance 
are  current  expenses  and  are  therefore  deductible  from  income.  The 
building  account  is  also  credited  with  the  total  outlay  for  new  construc¬ 
tion.  But  the  corresponding  payment  entry  is  not  found  in  the  individual 
sector  accounts,  for  the  latter  show  only  transactions  on  current  account.  The 
payment  entry  is  found  in  the  ‘Savings  and  investment’  account  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  the  combined  capital  account  of  all  the  sectors. 

The  ‘Construction  and  installation’  account  is,  in  turn,  debited  with  the 
amounts  of  wages  paid  to  persons,  and  the  value  of  purchases  of  materials. 
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The  Tersons’  account  is  credited,  and  so  are  the  accounts  representing  the 
sectors  which  sold  the  materials.  In  the  ‘Construction’  account  also  are  the 
capital  construction  transactions  of  enterprises  which  carry  out  their  own 
capital  works.  Construction  of  fanners  for  themselves,  therefore,  is  also 
included,  though  this  is  of  relatively  minor  proportions.  It  was  explained 
ill  Chapter  III  how  the  estimates  were  derived,  and  why  maintenance  building 
was  included  in  this  account. 

Account  10.  ‘Savings  and  investment.’  It  was  necessary  to  explain  parts 
of  this  account  in  tlie  course  of  explaining  other  accounts.  The  entries  on  the 
receipts  side  give  a  picture  of  the  sources  of  the  funds  for  creating  the  physical 
assets.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  year’s  increase  in  physical  assets  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  debit  items  of  Account  10,  namely,  increases  of  commercial  and 
industrial  and  agricultural  stocks  on  hand  plus  new  capital  construction  of 
every  kind.  The  total  of  these  represents  the  value  of  the  gross  additions  to 
real  capital  goods  before  the  deduction  of  the  value  of  capital  consumed 
in  the  process  of  production  in  the  period;  that  is,  before  the  deduction  of 
depreciation. 

Account  11.  "The  Rest  of  the  world’  account  brings  together  in  summarv 
form  all  the  transactions  between  Jamaica,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other 
coimtri^  of  the  world  taken  as  a  group,  on  the  other.®  The  purchase  and 
sale  of  visible  goods  as  well  as  services  are  shown  here,  and  also  the  re¬ 
muneration  accruing  to  non-resident  owners  of  capital  used  in  production  in 
Jamaica  and  the  remuneration  to  Jamaicans  for  their  capital  used  abroad. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  these  estimates  undistributed  profits  that  really 
belong  to  non-residents  are  so  indicated  in  the  accounts. 


aMuch  of  the  data  used  as  bases  for  the  estimates  of  the  ‘invisible’  imports  and  exports  of  this 
account  was  obtained  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Innerarity,  Senior  Statistician  of  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  There  is,  naturally,  room  for  substantial  improvement.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  any  country  to  obtain  information  relating  to  these  items. 


CHAPTER  V. 


A  Few  Comments  on  the  Economic  Pattern  as  Shown 
BY  THE  Sector  Accounts 

How  important  to  the  major  export  industries  of  Jamaica  are  their  export 
sales?  That  the  main  exporting  industries  of  any  country  are  together  res¬ 
ponsible  for  supplying  70  per  cent  or  thereabouts  of  that  country’s  exports 
does  not  necessarily  and  invariably  mean  that  the  production  of  those  indus¬ 
tries  is  entirely,  or  even  predominantly,  aimed  at  the  export  market.  A  country 
with  a  strong  domestic  market  (great  purchasing  power)  may  have  its  main 
export  industries  all  depending  primarily  on  domestic  sales.  A  steep  fall  in 
export  values  would  not  in  such  a  case  produce  as  immediately  shattering 
im  effect  upon  the  industries  as  in  the  converse  situation.  Jamaica’s  export 
industries  are,  unfortunately,  in  the  category  of  the  more  vulnerable  case. 
In  1952,  out  of  their  total  receipts  on  current  account  of  £22  millions,  the 
sum  of  £13.4  millions,  or  60  per  cent,  was  attributable  to  sales  abroad  (Ac¬ 
count  1,  Item  13,  written  1.13). 

The  knowledge  that  these  export  industries  are  heavily  dependent  on  sales 
abroad  is,  of  course,  not  new.  But  economic  accounts  make  it  easier  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  degree  of  dependence  and,  above  all,  stimulate  one  to  relate  this 
to  the  amount  of  income  generated  directly  by  the  group  of  industries.  In 
the  case  of  Jamaica,  the  main  export  industries  contributed  directly  £10 
millions  to  the  income  of  resident  persons  and  non-profit  institutions  ( Account 
1,  Item  1.8).  From  the  ‘Persons  and  non-profit  institutions’  account  (Account  8) 
we  readily  find  that  the  total  receipts,  both  income  and  transfer,  of  resident 
persons  and  non-profit  institutions  were  about  £92  millions.  The  extent  to 
which  total  island  personal  income  is  directly  dependent  on  sales  abroad  is 
apparent. 

Now,  it  is  also  clear  from  the  sector  account  for  persons,  that  personal 
saving  as  distinguished  from  total  private  saving  (including  undistributed 
corporation  profits)  is  very  small,  being  only  about  £1  million  after  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  various  durable  goods  ( motor  cars,  refrigerators  and  similar  articles ) 
which  are  not  considered  capital  goods.  The  low  personal  savings  by  the 
community  are,  of  course,  explained  by  the  smallness  of  average  incomes 
and  by  the  large  number  of  unemployed  and  semi-unemployed  persons®  who 
consumed  more  than  they  produced,  or  contributed  negative  savings.  The 
marginal  rate  of  savings  seems  to  be  quite  .small  (see  Account  4,  page  41) 
which  means  that  the  ‘multiplier’  effect  of  a  change  in  export  sales  must  be 
expected  to  be  fairly  substantial.’’  Thus,  a  sizable  reduction  in  the  receipts 

sThere  are  no  o£Bcial  statistics  of  unemployment.  Estimates  ranKed  to  120,000  persons,  out 
of  a  total  population  of  1.5  millions  in  1952. 

LEven  if  we  allow  for  the  marginal  propensity  to  import. 
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from  export  sales  a)uld  be  expected  to  lead  to  a  reduction  in  export  industry 
personal  income  of  a  sufficient  size  to  cause  fairly  large  decreases  in  pur¬ 
chases  by  persons,  and  therefore  fairly  large  reductions  in  the  receipts  by 
businesses  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  These  businesses  will,  in  turn, 
reduce  their  payments  to  persons  and  other  businesses,  so  that  there  is  eventu¬ 
ally  a  reduction  of  the  national  income  by  substantially  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  original  reduction  in  the  incomes  arising  directl)-  in  the  export  industry 
sector.  The  direct  as  well  as  the  indirect  effects  of  reductions  in  the  other 
(non-income)  payments  made  by  the  main  export  industries  must  be  added. 
These  other  payments  include  the  £3.5  millions  (entry  1.1)  to  the  ‘Distribu¬ 
tion  and  services’  sector  and  the  £2.8  millions  to  the  ‘Central  Goveniment’, 
mainly  indirect  taxes.  There  is  also  the  income  tax  on  foreign  owned  un¬ 
distributed  profits  which  will  be  reduced.  Even  if  the  figure  of  savings  (a 
residual  here,  as  in  most  national  income  studies)  is  too  small,  and  should 
be  two  or  three  times  its  estimated  magnitude,  this  would  not  alter  our  funda¬ 
mental  conclusion,  though  it  would  modify  the  arithmetic.  The  marginal  pro¬ 
pensity  to  consume  is  high,  and  therefore  the  ‘turnover’  effects  of  a  change 
in  the  magnitude  of  export  values  or  local  investment  expenditures  would  be 
fairly  great. 

An  increase  in  exjxnt  sales  would  clearly  have  the  opposite  results  to  those 
following  a  decrease.  The  national  income  would  rise  (assuming,  as  usual, 
that  no  other  factors  were  altered)  and  the  problem  might  become  one  of 
inflation,  if  the  production  of  consumer  goods  lagged,  or  if  their  importation 
were  restricted  witliout  the  excess  of  purchasing  power  being  syphoned  off. 
This  latter  problem,  not  being  exhaustive  of  government  financial  resources, 
would  usually  be  less  difficult  to  cope  with.  But  in  both  cases  the  starting 
[X)int  for  framing  remedial  measures  cxjuld  with  great  advantage  be  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  estimates  of  the  changes  in  national  income  that  might  be  expected 
to  be  associated  with  assumed  changes  in  the  export  sales  of  the  ‘Main 
export  industries’  sector.  Since  these  industries  are  well  organized  on  the 
whole,  it  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  arrange  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary 
current  information  at  intervals  of  less  than  a  year.  As  the  statistics  eventually 
came  to  cover  a  few  years  (one  could  extend  the  schedule  of  relationships 
backwards  to  previous  years),  and  became  more  and  more  accurate,  the 
national  income  tool  for  facilitating  the  measurement  of  the  need  for  various 
kinds  of  government  policy  would  become  more  reliable.  It  woidd  become 
more  serviceable  also  for  short-period  forecasting,  and  would  make  for  more 
expeditious,  and  therefore  more  efficient,  fiscal  or  other  government  action. 
It  is  felt  that  the  system  of  national  economic  accounts  presented  in  this 
chapter  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  desired  development  of  national  in¬ 
come  estimating  and  analysis. 

Only  one  more  point  will  be  made  here  in  connection  with  the  ‘Main  ex¬ 
port  industries’  account.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  contribution  to  capital 
formation  made  by  this  sector  out  of  current  operations,  that  is,  excluding 
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new  shares  and  loans.  The  total  of  depreciation  plus  locally  owned  undistri¬ 
buted  profits  (after  income  tax)  plus  foreign  owned  undistributed  profits 
(after  income  tax)  was  about  £1,680,000  in  1952. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  importance  of  the  main  exporting  industries,  the 
total  income  they  yielded,  including  income  to  non-residents,  was  only 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  income  yielded  by  all  the  agricultural  industries  not 
included  among  them.  (See  Account  2).  There  is  always  the  danger,  in  under¬ 
developed  countries  especially,  that  the  importance  of  crops  grown  mainly 
for  local  consumption  may  be  much  underrated,  and  the  problems  connected 
with  their  production  almost  completely  neglected.  Here  it  is  observed  that 
the  production  of  these  crops  yielded  nearly  one-fifth  of  total  personal  re¬ 
ceipts.  Owing,  however,  to  the  large  numbers  engaged  in  these  agricultural 
industries  as  a  rule  and  the  small  amount  of  capital  equipment  per  head, 
average  incomes  are  usually  lower  than  in  the  major  export  industries.  The 
small  value  for  depreciation  (in  Account  2)  reflects  the  very  small  amount 
of  capital  equipment  used. 

The  small  figure  of  receipts  by  ‘Other  industries  (primary)’  from  ‘Other 
industries  (manufacturing)’  (£1  million)  does  not  represent  the  total  value 
of  the  part  of  these  crops  which  was  processed.  Quantities  sold  to  higglers 
and  others  often  entered  processing  plants.  Further  growth  in  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  movement  will  tend  to  increase  the  projx)rtion  of  direct  sales  to  manu¬ 
facturers.  Agricultural  income  will  rise  on  that  account;  but,  in  so  far  as 
total  national  income  is  concerned,  the  gain  by  farmers  will  obviously  be  at 
least  partially  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  inc'ome  arising  in  tlie  distributive 
trades.  Nevertheless,  there  is  often  a  net  real  gain  through  the  decreases  in 
exists  that  result  from  unnecessary  handling  and  inefficient  transport  routing. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  increasing  the  money  value  of  national  income  by  merely 
increasing  the  number  of  money  exchange  transactions.  Indeed,  the  great 
relative  size  of  the  income  arising  in  the  ‘Distribution,  transportation  and 
services’  sector  reflects  a  certain  amount  of  ‘unnecessary  work’  as  well  as 
disguised  unemployment  and  disguised  alms-giving.  Many  of  the  activities 
seem  to  redistribute  rather  than  to  add  to  real  income.  There  are  elements 
of  charity  in  a  number  of  the  transactions  which  take  place  between  the  em¬ 
ployed  person  and  the  semi-unemployed  huckster  of  small  wares.  If  it  were 
possible  to  isolate  these  charitable  elements,  the  sums  involved,  being  mere 
transfers,  would  not  be  included  as  factor  income  to  the  distribution  sector. 

The  ‘Other  industries  (manufacturing)’  sector.  Account  3,  depends  prim¬ 
arily  on  the  domestic  market.  Receipts  from  sales  by  manufacturers  direct 
to  ‘Rest  of  the  world’  (Item  3.18)  were  only  10  per  cent  of  total  receipts.  A 
reduction  of  their  export  sales  by  half  would  have  less  serious  consequences 
not  only  for  the  whole  economy  but  even  for  the  manufacturing  industries 
themselves  than  a  reduction  of  the  export  sales  of  the  ‘Main  export  industries’ 
sector  by,  say  one-tenth.  For  the  latter  reduction  would  lead  to  a  sufficient 
contraction  of  the  entire  domestic  market  (through  the  ‘multiplier’  effect 
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processes  hinted  at  in  a  previous  paragraph)  to  produce  an  even  greater 
dechne  in  the  domestic  sales  made  by  the  manufacturing  industries.  Clearly, 
some  of  these  manufacturing  industries  would  be  hurt  more  than  others  by  a 
decline  in  exports  of  manufacture.  But  we  are  referring  to  effects  upon  their 
group  total  revenue  and  upon  total  income  arising  within  the  group  of 
industries. 

Some  of  tlie  sales  by  this  ‘Other  industries  (manufactming)’  sector  to  the 
‘Distribution’  sector  eventually  are  channelled  to  overseas  markets.  But  the 
proportion,  according  to  our  information,  is  insignificant.  This  pattern  may, 
of  course,  change.  Information  would  have  to  be  kept  up-to-date.  Sudden  and 
drastic  changes  are,  however,  very  unlikely  in  regard  to  this  feature  of 
economic  organization. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  ‘Persons  and  private  non-profit  insti-  i 
tutions’  sector,  Account  8,  and  see  what  it  tells  us  about  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  main  sources  of  income  arising  locally  to  residents.  These 
are  in  the  following  order  of  importance: 


Distribution,  transiwrtatiun  and  services 

( including 

domestic ) 

£  Millions 
36.0 

% 

41.7 

Other  industries  ( primary ) 

17.2 

19.9 

Main  export  industries  . . 

10.2 

11.8 

Construction  and  installation 

10.1 

11.8 

Other  industries  (manufacturing) 

6.1 

7.1 

General  central  govenunent  and  agencies 

5.5 

6.5 

General  local  government 

0.6 

0.7 

Public  utilities  . . 

0.6 

0.7 

Total 

86.3 

100* 

'Owing  to  rounding,  the  figures  do  not  add  exactly  to  100. 


'Three  important  points  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection:  (1),  the 
income  arising  out  of  the  capital  expenditures  of  the  industries  and  services, 
including  government,  is  included  in  the  combined  ‘Construction  and  instal¬ 
lation  sector;  (2)  transfer  payments,  such  as  general  government  debt 
interest,  government  grants  to  persons  and  institutions,  and  bad  debts 
written  off  are  all  excluded  from  the  above  abstraet  from  Account  8;  (3) 
‘General  government’  does  not  include  government  enterprises,  such  as  the 
Post  OfiBce,  Savings  Bank,  Marketing  Department  and  so  on.  The  income 
arising  through  the  economic  activities  of  these  enterprises  is,  as  mentioned 
in  a  previous  paragraph,  included  mainly  in  Account  5.  This  is  conventionally 
done,  and  is  logically  desirable  if  one  is  trying  to  assign  values  to  the  economic 
system  aecording  to  the  function  of  each  major  part. 

The  great  size  of  the  figure  for  the  ‘Transportation,  distribution  and  services’ 
sector  results  partly  from  our  consolidation  of  a  large  number  of  service  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  account  for  this  sector.  The  estimate  of  the  contribution  to 
gross  domestic  product  made  by  each  of  the  categories  of  service  itemized 
in  Table  1  would  correspond  closely  in  most  cases  to  the  income  arising  from 
each  service.  The  important  exceptions  are  ‘Ownership  of  dwellings’  and 
‘Transportation’,  for  both  of  which  depreciation  deductions  are  large.* 

■Payments  to  all  factors  of  donoestic  production  plus  cost  of  depreciation  =  gross  domestic 
product 
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The  high  relative  importance  of  building  in  1952  is  notable  (and  it  was 
liigh  also  for  1951).  This  reflects  the  unusually  high  activity  in  both  residential 
and  industrial  building  which  includes,  in  this  context,  the  laying  down  of 
plant  and  the  installation  of  equipment  (excluding  consumer  durables).  This 
was  a  period  of  great  investment  expenditures  of  the  three  bauxite  companies 
taken  together.  There  was  also  the  establishment  of  other  important  industries 
in  the  years  1951-52.  The  significant  point  it  is  desired  to  make  here  is  that 
when  (or  if)  such  annual  investment  expenditures  decline,  some  substantial 
reduction  in  total  national  income  (and  employment)  may  follow.  The  income 
of  residents  generated  by  bauxite  production  may  be  less  than  that  generated 
during  the  installation  phase.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  in  national  income 
would  be  considerably  greater  than  a  mere  proportionate  reduction  of  the 
income  tliat  arises  in  the  ‘Construction  and  installation’  sector  itself.  There 
would  be  the  usual  multiplier  effects,  to  wliich  reference  was  made  in  the 
course  of  tlie  discussion  of  the  ‘Major  export  industries’  sector.  But  other 
investment  might  arise  to  compensate  for  the  decrease  in  mining  construction. 
In  the  present  case,  too,  we  must  include  as  the  factor  to  be  multiplied  not 
only  tlie  value  of  tlie  direct  ‘Construction’  sector  income,  but  also  the  other 
portions  of  investment  expenditures  that  were  paid  as  purchase  monies  to 
various  local  sellers  of  investment  goods,  such  as  timber,  lumber,  cement  and 
so  on.  For  the  monies  received  by  tliese  sellers  are  used,  to  a  large  extent, 
to  pay  resident  suppliers  of  productive  services,  to  pay  salary  and  wage 
earners,  and  local  owners  of  capital. 

As  mentioned  previously,  there  were  at  the  time  of  writing  no  available 
statistics  to  afford  a  reasonable  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  distribution 
of  total  national  income  by  t)'pe  of  income.  Data  collected  in  a  sample  census 
conducted  towards  the  end  of  1953  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  have 
not  yet  been  tabulated,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  Bureau’s  other  sample 
siirveys. 

It  is  considered  unwise  to  extrapolate  from  so  far  back  as  1943  in  this 
matter,  since  new  industries  and  developments  in  old  ones  must  surely  have 
altered  proportions  significantly.  Tliere  has  also  been,  in  the  period,  a  very 
substantial  growth  of  the  trade  union  movement,  which  has  probably  bene¬ 
fited  the  members.  This  and  other  factors  must  have  affected  the  distribution 
of  national  income.  The  sector  account  for  ‘Persons  and  non-profit  institutions’ 
could  not,  therefore,  show  salaries  and  wages  received  from  each  of  the 
industry  sectors.  In  Table  3,  below,  however,  some  very  rough  estimates  are 
given  for  certain  industries.  The  estimates  are  based  on  preliminary  tabu¬ 
lations  of  some  of  the  early  returns  of  the  1954  Sample  Survey  of  Industrial 
and  Business  Establishments.  These  data  have  been  supplemented  by  inform¬ 
ation  from  relev’ant  industry  associations  and  Income  Tax  Department  records. 
Table  4  summarizes  income  generated  in  Jamaica  by  private  enterprises  and 
by  government  activities. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  tlie  incompleteness  of  Table  3  is  the  lack  of 
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processes  hinted  at  in  a  previous  paragraph)  to  produce  an  even  greater  ' 
decline  in  the  domestic  sales  made  by  the  manufacturing  industries.  Clearly, 
some  of  these  manufacturing  industries  would  be  hurt  more  than  others  by  a 
decline  in  exports  of  manufacture.  But  we  are  referring  to  effects  upon  their 
group  total  revenue  and  upon  total  income  arising  within  the  group  of 
industries. 

Some  of  tlie  sales  by  this  ‘Other  industries  (manufacturing)’  sector  to  the  ' 
‘Distribution’  sector  eventually  are  channelled  to  overseas  markets.  But  the 
proportion,  according  to  our  information,  is  insignificant.  This  pattern  may, 
of  course,  change.  Information  would  have  to  be  kept  up-to-date.  Sudden  and 
drastic  changes  are,  however,  very  unlikely  in  regard  to  this  feature  of 
economic  organization. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  ‘Persons  and  private  non-profit  insti-  > 
tutions’  sector.  Account  8,  and  see  what  it  tells  us  about  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  main  sources  of  income  arising  locally  to  residents.  These 
are  in  the  following  order  of  importance: 


Distribution,  transiwrtatiun  and  services 

( including 

domestic ) 

£  Millions 
36.0 

% 

41.7 

Other  industries  (primary) 

17.2 

19.9 

Main  export  industries  . . 

10.2 

11.8 

Construction  and  installation 

10.1 

11.8 

Other  industries  (manufacturing) 

6.1 

7.1 

General  central  government  and  agencies 

5.5 

6.5 

General  local  government 

0.6 

0.7 

Public  utilities  . . 

0.6 

0.7 

Total 

86.3 

100* 

*Owing  to  rotinding,  the  figures  do  not  add  exactly  to  100. 


'Three  important  points  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection:  (1),  the 
income  arising  out  of  the  capital  expenditures  of  the  industries  and  services, 
including  government,  is  included  in  the  combined  ‘Construction  and  instal¬ 
lation’  sector;  (2)  transfer  payments,  such  as  general  government  debt 
interest,  government  grants  to  persons  and  institutions,  and  bad  debts 
written  off  are  all  excluded  from  the  above  abstract  from  Account  8;  (3) 
‘General  government’  does  not  include  government  enterprises,  such  as  the 
Post  OflBce,  Savings  Bank,  Marketing  Department  and  so  on.  The  income 
arising  through  the  economic  activities  of  these  enterprises  is,  as  mentioned 
in  a  previous  paragraph,  included  mainly  in  Account  5.  This  is  conventionally 
done,  and  is  logically  desirable  if  one  is  trying  to  assign  values  to  the  economic 
s}'stem  according  to  the  function  of  each  major  part. 

The  great  size  of  the  figure  for  the  Transportation,  distribution  and  services’ 
sector  results  partly  from  our  consolidation  of  a  large  number  of  service  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  account  for  this  sector.  'The  estimate  of  the  contribution  to 
gross  domestic  product  made  by  each  of  the  categories  of  service  itemized 
in  Table  1  would  correspond  closely  in  most  cases  to  the  income  arising  from 
each  service.  ’The  important  exceptions  are  ‘Ownership  of  dwellings’  and 
Transportation’,  for  both  of  which  depreciation  deductions  are  large.* 

•Payments  to  all  factors  of  domestic  production  plus  cost  of  depreciation  =  gross  domestic 
product. 
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The  high  relative  importance  of  building  in  1952  is  notable  (and  it  was 
liigh  also  for  1951).  This  reflects  the  unusually  high  activity  in  botli  residential 
and  industrial  building  which  includes,  in  this  c'ontext,  the  laying  down  of 
plant  and  the  installation  of  equipment  (excluding  consumer  durables).  This 
was  a  period  of  great  investment  expenditures  of  the  three  bauxite  companies 
taken  together.  There  was  also  the  establishment  of  other  important  industries 
in  the  years  1951-52.  The  significant  point  it  is  desired  to  make  here  is  that 
when  (or  if)  such  annual  investment  expenditures  decline,  some  substantial 
reduction  in  total  national  income  (and  employment)  may  follow.  The  income 
of  residents  generated  by  bauxite  production  may  be  less  than  that  generated 
during  the  installation  phase.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  in  national  income 
would  be  considerably  greater  than  a  mere  proportionate  reduction  of  the 
income  tliat  arises  in  the  ‘Construction  and  installation’  sector  itself.  There 
would  be  the  usual  multiplier  effects,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
course  of  tlie  discussion  of  the  ‘Major  export  industries’  sector.  But  other 
investment  might  arise  to  compensate  for  the  decrease  in  mining  c-onstruction. 
In  the  present  case,  too,  we  must  include  as  the  factor  to  be  multiplied  not 
only  the  value  of  the  direct  ‘Construction’  sector  income,  but  also  the  other 
portions  of  investment  expenditures  that  were  paid  as  purchase  monies  to 
various  local  sellers  of  investment  goods,  such  as  timber,  lumber,  cement  and 
so  on.  For  the  monies  received  by  tliese  sellers  are  used,  to  a  large  extent, 
to  pay  resident  suppliers  of  productive  services,  to  pay  salary  and  wage 
earners,  and  local  owners  of  capital. 

As  mentioned  previously,  there  were  at  the  time  of  writing  no  available 
statistics  to  afford  a  reasonable  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  distribution 
of  total  national  income  by  tj  pe  of  income.  Data  collected  in  a  sample  census 
conducted  towards  the  end  of  1953  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  have 
not  yet  been  tabulated,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  Bureau’s  other  sample 
stirveys. 

It  is  considered  unwise  to  extrapolate  from  so  far  back  as  1943  in  this 
matter,  since  new  industries  and  developments  in  old  ones  must  surely  have 
altered  proportions  significantly.  There  has  also  been,  in  the  period,  a  very 
substantial  growtli  of  the  trade  union  movement,  which  has  probably  bene¬ 
fited  the  members.  This  and  other  factors  must  have  affected  the  distribution 
of  national  income.  The  sector  accxjunt  for  ‘Persons  and  non-profit  institutions’ 
could  not,  therefore,  show  salaries  and  wages  received  from  each  of  the 
industry  sectors.  In  Table  3,  below,  however,  some  very  rough  estimates  are 
given  for  certain  industries.  The  estimates  are  based  on  preliminary  tabu¬ 
lations  of  some  of  the  early  returns  of  the  1954  Sample  Survey  of  Industrial 
and  Business  Establishments.  These  data  have  been  supplemented  by  inform¬ 
ation  from  relevant  industry  associations  and  Income  Tax  Department  records. 
Table  4  summarizes  income  generated  in  Jamaica  by  private  enterprises  and 
by  government  activities. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  incompleteness  of  Table  3  is  tlie  lack  of 
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Table  3.  Distribution  of  Factor  Income  in  Certain  Groups  of 
Industries  by  Type  of  Income.  1952 


Industry  group  Amount  of  income  (includes  income  to  noii*residents) 


Compensation 
of  employees 

Profits*  rents,  interest 
and  dividends 

Group  1 

Manufacture  and  mining” 

4,810 

4,990 

includes  profits  of 
sole  operators’  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Group  2 

Gonstruction  and  installation 

9,218 

870 

Group  3 

Electricity,  gas,  water  and  sewerage 

429 

340 

includes  assignable 
portion  of  public 
debt  interest. 

Group  4 

Transportation  and  communication 

3,379 

1,349 

Group  5 

Banking,  insurance  and  real  estate 

850 

1,174 

includes  imputed 

interest 

Total  of  those  groups 

18,686 

8,723 

a  This  group  comprises  the  enterprises  included  in  the  Other  industries  (manufacturing)  sector  (Ac¬ 
count  3)  as  well  as  the  manufacturing  activities  of  the  Main  export  industries  sector*  Bauxite  and 
gypsum  mining  are  both  included. 

data  relating  to  the  agricultural  sector  (excluding  sugar  cane  cultivation,  of 
course).  This  lack  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Jamaica.  It  is  typical  of  terri¬ 
tories  at  the  same  stage  of  economic  development.  Sample  surveys  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  contribute  much  to  improve  the  situation  in  a  year  or  two.  Data 
on  the  distribution  of  income  by  type  in  the  wholesaling  and  retailing  trades 
and  in  some  other  service  industries  are  expected  to  be  yielded  by  the  Sample 
Sinwey  of  Industrial  and  Business  Establishments.  It  is  also  understood  that 
there  will  shortly  be  available  a  table  of  income  tax  assessments  by  size  of 
income  for  a  recent  year. 


Table  4.  Factor  Income  Generated  by  the  Government 
and  by  Private  Enterprises,  1950-52 


Factor  Income  of  all  kinds  (i.e.  salaries, 
etc.  —  transfer  payments  are  excluded) 

wages,  profits, 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Government,  including  government 
and  government  construction 
Private  enterprises  of  all  kinds 

enterprises 

6,220 

59,980 

8,180 

69,320 

9,310 

80,800 

Total 

66,200 

77,500 

90,110 

The  ’Savings  and  investment’  account  brings  together  figures  of  the  main 
sources  of  capital  finance  and  the  principal  broad  categories  of  real  capital 
formation.  Undistributed  profits,  depreciation  allowances,  and  personal  and 
government  saving  are  the  local  sources  broadly  speaking.  It  is  seen  from 
this  account  that  the  ‘Distribution,  transportation  and  services’  sector  provides 
the  largest  depreciation  allowances  (£3.2  million).  Transportation’  (£0.9 
million)  and  ‘Ownership  of  dwellings  ( £1.8  million)  account  for  most  of  this. 
We  have  already  commented  on  the  small  personal  savings.  The  large  inflow 
of  foreign  capital  funds  is  to  be  noted.  Grants  and  loans  from  the  United 
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Kingdom  Government  and  undistributed  profits  belonging  to  non-residents 
(mainly  in  the  U.K.)  account  for  nearly  half  of  the  total  sum  of  £6.4  million. 
The  mining  companies  were  responsible  for  most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
inflow. 

As  regards  the  objects  of  the  capital  expenditures,  new  construction  and 
installation  absorbed  over  90  per  cent  of  it.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
purchase  price  of  land  and  other  existing  assets  acquired  by  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  and  other  enterprises  and  by  persons  does  not  enter  into  a  com¬ 
putation  of  national  capital  formation.  Such  purchases  are  transfers  of  existing 
assets.  Only  the  values  of  real  physical  assets  created  by  man  in  the  period 
covered  by  the  estimate  are  relevant  from  the  national  income  standpoint. 
Similarly,  purchases  of  bonds,  stocks,  shares  and  other  items  of  this  nature 
are  excluded.  The  values  of  the  increases  in  inventories  or  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  were  comparatively  small  in  1952  but  are  shown  in  the  account. 

The  ‘Rest  of  the  world’  account  summarizes  by  sector  visible  as  well  as 
invisible  (services)  imports  and  exports.  The  treatment  of  ‘foreign’  owned 
undistributed  profits  was  explained  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  Jamaica’s  pay¬ 
ments  to  other  countries  are  on  the  right  hand  side  of  this  account,  being 
receipts  by  these  countries.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  (purchases  by 
these  countries)  the  relative  importance  of  exports  from  the  ‘Main  export 
industries’  sector  is  obvious. 

In  regard  to  the  government  sectors  it  is  understood  that  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  finances  of  the  central  and  parochial  governments  is  practically 
completed.®  We  would  point  only  to  the  high  proportion  of  the  government 
revenues  which  is  derived  from  indirect  taxes.  In  1952,  out  of  the  central 
government’s  total  current  revenues  of  £11  million,  tax  revenues  accounted 
for  £10.7  million  (see  Account  6).  Of  these  £10.7  million,  customs  and 
excise  duties  and  licences  accounted  for  £7.9  million,  or  74  per  cent,  and 
direct  taxes,  mainly  income  taxes,  for  the  remainder.  This  figure  of  74  per  cent 
is  a  high  proportion  of  the  tax  revenues  of  a  central  government  to  be 
obtained  from  indirect  taxes,  although  it  is  usual  for  indirect  tax  revenues  to 
dominate  the  fiscal  structure  of  underdeveloped  countries.  In  regard  to  the 
local  or  parochial  governments,  almost  all  the  tax  receipts  were  indirect  taxes 
fsee  Account  7)  as  is  characteristic  of  local  governments’  tax  revenues  any¬ 
where. 

Indirect  taxes  are  frequently  shifted  by  the  businesses  that  pay  them,  either 
partly  forward  to  buyers  or  partly  backward  to  the  suppliers  of  labour,  raw 
materials  and  so  forth,  or  both  partly  forward  and  partly  backward.  How  much 
of  a  particular  tax  on  a  commodity  businesses  can  shift  to  consumers  depends 
on  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  ‘elasticity  of  demand’  for  that  com¬ 
modity  and  the  ‘elasticity  of  the  supply’  of  the  commodity.  If  the  elasticity 
of  the  demand  for  the  commodity  is  “high’  or,  in  effect,  if  consumers  have 

aThat  study  is  being  conducted  by  Professor  J.  R.  Hicks  and  Mrs.  Ursula  K.  Hicks  of  Oxford 
University. 
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available  to  them  ‘good’  alternative  or  close  substitute  commodities,  and  if 
the  supply  of  the  taxed  commodity  is,  on  tlie  other  hand,  inelastic  ( the  quan¬ 
tities  offered  for  sale  by  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  not  being  altered 
‘much’  in  relation  to  changes  in  the  production  and  sales  cost  per  unit  of  the 
commodity),  then  consumers  will  have  less  of  the  tax  passed  on  to  tliem  than 
in  the  opposite  circumstances,  in  a  given  period  of  time.® 

The  demand  by  consumers  for  tobacco  and  for  many  kinds  of  foods,  drinks 
and  clothing  or  clothing  materials  is  not  elastic.  There  are  no  ‘good’  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Taxes  on  these  tend  in  greater  proportion  to  be  passed  on  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Taxes  on  such  commodities  are  also  better  revenue  producers,  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  the  commodities,  and  tend  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  governments  which  make  great  use  of  indirect  taxes. 

Now  it  is  generally  held  that  it  is  equitable  that  contributions  to  the  state, 
or  taxes,  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  one’s  capacity  or  ability  to  con¬ 
tribute.  On  this  principle  the  progressive  income  tax  has  been  de\'eloped  as 
the  main  tax  revenue  producer  in  some  of  the  more  advanced  countries.  The 
principle,  however,  is  often  not  observed  (sometimes  for  good  practical 
reasons)  in  countries  which  depend  principally  on  indirect  ta\t!s  on  foods  and 
so  forth.  In  these  countries,  not  onlv  does  the  percentage  of  a  person’s  income 
given  up  in  total  taxes  of  all  kinds  not  increase  as  the  income  increases,  but 
the  percentage  is  often  actually  smaller  on  larger  incomes  than  on  smaller. 
’This  is  so  because  a  household  whose  income  is  small  tends  to  spend  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  income  on  food  and  other  ‘necessaries’  and  mass  luxuries 
(such  as  rum  and  tobacco)  than  a  household  whose  income  is  large,  other 
things  being  equal.  If  these  commodities  are  taxed,  therefore,  the  lower-in¬ 
come  household  pays  more  taxes  in  proportion  to  its  income  than  the  house¬ 
hold  with  higher  income,  in  so  far  as  these  kinds  of  taxes  are  c'oncerned.  What 
the  final  situation  is  hkely  to  be  when  the  whole  tax  system  is  considered 
depends  on  the  degree  of  progressiv'ity  in  the  income  tax  rates  (if  there  is 
any  income  tax)  in  such  countries. 

Important,  however,  as  are  these  considerations  of  equity  in  the  distribution 
of  the  tax  burden,  they  are  not  the  only  ones  that  determine  or  shoidd  deter¬ 
mine  fiscal  policy.  An  important  consideration,  highly  relevant  to  economic 
development  policy,  is  the  effect  of  the  tax  system  on  the  rate  of  saving  and 
capital  formation,  and  on  the  directions  in  which  the  country’s  savings  are 
channelled.  While  a  tax  system  in  which  taxes  on  consumer  goods  predominate 
tends  usually  to  press  proportionately  more  heavily  on  low  er-income  house¬ 
holds,  it  does  also  restrain  private  consumer  expenditure  at  less  administrative 
cost  than  a  mass  income  tax.  An  increase  in  tax  rates  on  consumer  goods  does 
not,  however,  necessarily  result  in  an  increase  in  total  savings  and  domestic 
capital  formation.  It  would  depend  upon  the  general  economic  conditions  at 
the  time,  such  as  opportunities  for  private  investment  and  prospects  of  ade- 

oThis  is  a  cnide  generalization;  but  it  is  thought  inappropriate  to  introduce  (lu.'ilifications  that 
might  only  obscure  the  illustration.  Competition  and  increasing  costs  are  assumed. 
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I  quate  returns  thereon;  upon  whether  consumers  maintained  their  level  of 
consumption  expenditures  by  reducing  their  current  or  accumulated  savings 
(if  their  savings  were  of  sufficient  size);  and  upon  other  factors.  Much  would 
depend  also  upon  how  the  government  used  the  revenue  it  obtained  from 
the  increase  in  indirect  taxes:  upon  whether  it  used  the  funds  to  increase 
government  consumption  expenditures,  or  to  increase  government  investment 
and  government  lending  to  private  enterprises  for  investment  by  them. 

It  may  sometimes  seem  that  additional  government  capital  expenditures 
financed  out  of  local  resources  should  rather  be  made  from  the  proceeds  of 
increased  income  taxes.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  an  alternative,  if  the  objec¬ 
tive  is  maximizing  domestic  capital  formation.  For  an  increase  in  income  taxes 
might  merely,  in  some  circumstances,  divert  to  the  government  sector  funds 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  utilized  for  private  capital  formation.  There 
would  then  be  no  increase  in  total  domestic  capital  formation.  (The  problem 
of  priorities  between  government  and  private  investment  is,  of  course,  a  separ¬ 
ate  one).  If,  however,  the  increase  in  income  taxes  is  paid  by  the  private 
sector  out  of  funds  that  would  not  have  gone  into  domestic  capital  formation, 
(hen  the  tax  increase  could  result  in  greater  capital  formation— provided  that 
the  government  used  the  funds  for  this  purpose.  In  any  case,  it  is  necessary 
also  to  consider  the  effects  of  income  tax  increases  upon  incentives  to  invest 
as  well  as  to  work.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  excessive  restriction  of 
consumption  also  may  affect  adversely  the  incentive  to  work.  These  factors 
have  to  be  weighed  one  against  another. 

It  has  been  thought  not  entirely  inappropriate  to  make  brief  passing  refer¬ 
ences  to  these  important  considerations  while  pointing  out  the  relative 
dimensions  of  tax  revenues  from  indirect  and  from  direct  taxes.  A  more  detailed 
discussion,  however,  would  clearly  be  out  of  place  here.  The  system  of 
economic  accounts  presented  in  this  chapter  offers  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
lax  and  other  money  flows  from  persons  and  from  important  groups  of  in- 
I  dustries  into  the  government  sectors.  The  regular  preparation  of  the  accounts 
would  be  useful  in  short-period  forecasting  for  fiscal  and  other  policy  plan¬ 
ning.  As  statistical  information  improved,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
economic  problems  to  be  studied,  the  sector  accounts  could  be  split  into  a 
'  greater  number.  For  example,  the  Tersons’  account  could  be  divided  by  type, 
such  as  ‘Farm  Persons’  and  ‘Other  Persons’,  or  “Wage  and  Salary  Persons’  and 
‘Other  Persons’.  Policy  measures  might  sometimes  be  more  appropriately 
i  adopted  on  a  segmentary  rather  than  on  an  overall  basis. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  offer  in  this  text  examples  of  the  sort  of  basic 
economic  information  that  would  usually  be  useful  to  policy  makers,  and 
that  could  be  advantageously  provided  in  a  system  of  sector  accounts.  De¬ 
tailed  discussion  has  been  studiously  avoided,  lest  the  wrong  inferences  should 
be  drawn  as  to  the  objectives  of  this  study.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will 
have  become  sufficiently  interested  to  pick  out  for  himself  from  the  sector 
accounts  other  important  items  of  information. 
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This  chapter  is  concluded  with  the  presentation  of  a  summary  table  of  gross 
domestic  product  at  factor  cost  by  sector  origin.  The  table,  Table  5,  sum¬ 
marizes  the  contribution  from  the  sector  divisions  used  in  this  chapter. 


Table  5.  Gross  Domestic  Phodui:!'  at  Factor  Cost  by  Sector  Origin,  1952 
(  £  000,000’s) 


Sector 

Amount 

% 

Main  export  industries 

12.6 

13.3 

Other  industries  (primary) 

17.4 

18.3 

Other  industries  ( manufacturing ) 

7.5 

7.9 

Ihiblic  utilities 

0.9 

0.9 

Distribution,  transportation  and  services 

40.3 

42.4 

General  government  ( central  and  local ) 

6.0 

6.4 

Construction 

10.3 

10.8 

Total 

95.0 

100.0 

CHAPTER  VI. 


A  Set  of  National  Accounts 

The  sector  accounts  of  the  preceding  chapter  may  readily  be  consolidated 
into  a  smaller  number  of  accounts  if  this  is  desired.  In  the  following  pages 
this  is  done  with  the  estimates  for  1952.  Corresponding  figures  for  1950  and 
1951  are  included.  The  system  of  accounts  is  basically  that  recommended  by 
the  United  Nations  (12).  In  this  system  the  domestic  product  of  all  enterprises 
is  consolidated  into  one  account  that  shows  tlie  value  of  the  product  at  market 
prices  and  the  expenditure  on  it.  The  market  price  value,  as  explained  in 
Chapter  II,  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  obtained  by  adding  indirect  taxes  to  the 
factor  cost  value  and  deducting  subsidies.  The  nature  of  indirect  taxes  has 
already  been  indicated.  Subsidies  include  the  deficits  incurred  by  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  central  and  local  governments.  In  Jamaica,  the  railway  deficit 
accounts  for  more  than  half  the  total  of  subsidies. 

It  is  not  usual  to  show  the  value  of  subsistence  consumption  separately  in 
accounts  of  this  nature.  It  seems  desirable,  however,  to  make  the  separation 
here  for  more  than  one  reason.  In  the  first  place,  it  makes  it  more  convenient 
to  analyse  problems  of  inflation;  secondlv,  it  makes  it  easier  for  non-residents 
as  well  as  residents  to  judge  the  stage  reached  in  Jamaica’s  economic  organiz¬ 
ation  compared  with  the  ec-onomic  organizations  of  territories  where  subsis¬ 
tence  production  ( or  consumption )  is  more  important  in  relation  to  total  pro¬ 
duction  (or  consumption). 

The  value  of  subsistence  consumption  includes  the  gross  rental  value  of 
owner-occupied  dwellings,  but  excludes  the  value  of  subsistence  construction. 
The  latter  is  a  part  of  gross  domestic  fixed  capital  formation.  The  net  output 
of  these  ‘home-ownership  enterprises’,  so  to  speak,  is  of  course  included  in 
the  estimates  of  gross  and  net  product  at  factor  cost  and  at  market  prices. 

It  is  important  to  include  as  much  of  subsistence  as  can  be  estimated.  Such 
inclusions  will  minimize  distortions  in  comparing  the  domestic  product  or 
national  income  figure  of  today,  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  future 
years,  when  there  will  probablv  be  less  subsistence  and  more  money  trans¬ 
actions  making  up  national  output.  If  subsistence  production  and  consumption 
were  excluded  now,  then  the  national  income  and  national  expenditure 
would  appear  to  rise  more  rapidlv  than  they  really  would  be  rising,  merelv 
because  the  proportion  of  subsistence  production  declined  and  had  its  place 
taken  by  more  money  transactions. 

General  government  consumption  expenditure  consists  of  compensation  of 
employees  and  purchases  of  materials  by  both  central  and  local  government, 
on  current  account,  for  general  administrative  (non-enterprise)  purposes  such 
as  administration  proper,  education  and  so  on. 
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The  numbers  in  brackets  after  each  item  in  this  and  the  other  accounts 
indicate  where  the  necessary  corresponding  entry  is  to  be  found.  Thus  (2.8) 
signifies  Account  2,  Item  8. 

The  definitions  and  concepts  used  in  presenting  this  system  of  economic 
accounts  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  preceding  chapters.  The  only 
important  divergence  here  has  been  that  the  portion  of  imdistributed  profits 
attributable  to  non-resident  shareholders  has  not  been  separated  out  as  in 
Chapter  IV  and  treated  as  income  to  non-residents.  If  this  were  done,  the 
total  of  national  income  for  1952  would  be  £1,975,000  less.  This  figure  of 
£1,975,000  is  the  gross  amount,  including  income  tax.  Income  tax  is  not 
deducted  from  income  in  attributing  that  income  to  any  sector,  whether  local 
or  foreign. 

The  ‘Domestic  product’  account  shows  how  the  figure  of  total  gross  domestic 
product  at  factor  cost  (Table  1)  is  brought  up  to  the  market  price  valuation 
by  the  addition  of  indirect  taxes  minus  subsidies.  It  shows,  too,  that  this  total 
market  price  value  of  the  product  must  be  equal  to  the  total  of  expenditures 
of  both  consumption  and  investment  goods  and  services  (items  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  account).  For,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation  or  terri¬ 
tory  as  a  whole,  total  output  value  for  a  year  or  any  period  must  necessarily 
consist  of  the  value  of  what  has  been  consumed  plus  the  value  of  what  has 
been  saved  or  invested,  in  the  real  physical  sense.  One  must  again  remember 
the  distinction  between  real  investment  or  capital  formation  and  mere  pur¬ 
chase  and  sales  among  residents  of  assets  that  were  already  in  existence.  Such 
purchases  and  sales  among  residents  cancel  out  from  the  national  point  of 
view,  leaving  the  nation  with  no  increased  real  domestic  capital  and  no 
increased  claim  on  overseas  persons,  businesses,  or  governments.  From  the 
national  standpoint,  real  investment  consists  of  additions  of  buildings  and  work 
in  progress  of  all  lands,  plant  and  so  forth,  plus  additions  to  inventories  or 
stocks  of  merchandise  for  sale  plus  net  increases  in  claims  against  other 
nations  (that  is,  investment  abroad).  From  Account  1  of  this  system  of  ac¬ 
counts,  then,  we  see  that  for  1952,  say,  the  value  of  gross  domestic  product 
at  market  prices  was  £103,258,000,  and  we  can  find  that  consumption  and 
investment  were  £98.2  million  and  £5  million  respectively.  The  total  of  fixed 
domestic  capital  formation  (£13,695,000)  plus  increase  in  stocks  (£849,000) 
is  reduced  to  only  £5  million  net  owing  to  the  large  negative  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  by  Jamaica  (of  £24,451,000  minus  £33,970,000  =  — £9,519,000).  This 
negative  foreign  investment  by  Jamaica  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  It 
Ls  merely  the  positive  foreign  investment  in  Jamaica  looked  at  from  the  other 
way.  Instead  of  Jamaica  being  on  balance  an  investor  abroad,  people  abroad 
give  and  loan  to,  and  invest  in  Jamaica,  says  this  negative  figure.  This  is,  of 
course,  normal  for  territories  when  they  are  developing  with  the  aid  of 
foreign  capital,  including  loans.  The  items  making  up  the  net  receipts  from 
abroad  of  £9,519,000  are  the  five  smaller  items  on  the  payments  or  left  hand 
side  of  Account  6,  ‘Rest  of  the  world’  sector. 
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corporations  (5.7)  1,000  1,100  1,246 

2.7  General  government  income  from 
property  and  enterprises  (central 

and  local  government)  (5.5)  180  172  186 


ACCOUNT  3.  Domestic  Capital.  Formation 
(Current  values:  thousands  of  pounds  sterling) 
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A  few  remarks  on  specific  items  may  be  appropriate.  Looking  still  at 
‘Domestic  product’  account,  for  example,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Item  1.7, 
gross  domestic  fixed  capital  formation,  consists  of  only  new  construction  and 
installation,  and  excludes  maintenance.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  Chapter  IV, 
we  offered  a  ‘Construction  and  installation’  account  (Account  9).  In  that 
account  were  shown  as  credits  or  receipts  all  building  expenditures,  made  by 
other  sectors  for  maintenance,  and  tliere  was  a  final  credit  for  tlie  aggregate 
value  of  new  construction  in  all  sectors  combined.  The  figure  of  £13,695,000 
for  1952  can  be  identified.  As  was  stated  in  Chapter  III,  the  estimates  for  this 
building  account  are  based  mainly  on  the  imports  and  local  production  of 
building  materials,  and  include  subsistence  forestry  output,  as  far  as  an 
estimate  can  be  made.  It  includes  dwellings,  roads  and  all  civil  engineering 
and  replacements  of  assets  destroyed  by  the  hurricane.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  should  also  be  included  the  cost  of  putting  new  land  under  cultivation; 
and  there  should  be  deducted  losses  of  real  capital  assets  through  fire  and 
so  forth.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  estimate  these.  It  Wiis  uncertain,  too,  not 
only  what  was  the  value  of  capital  lost  in  the  1951  hurricane,  but  whether 
such  losses  are  regular  enough  in  occurrence  to  be  considered  normal  for 
Jamaica  and  therefore  deductible.  These  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  for 
the  future,  as  the  supply  of  basic  statistics  increases.  Some  of  the  omissions 
from  the  estimates  now  offered  tend  to  cause  an  overstatement  of  the  value, 
and  other  omissions  tend  toward  an  understatement.  The  net  effect  may  not 
be  very  significant. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  figures  of  gross  domestic  fixed  capital  form¬ 
ation  are  values  arrived  at  before  depreciation  is  deducted  for  the  estimated 

loss  of  capital  in  the  processes  of  production.  The  depreciation  estimates  are 
found  in  Account  2,  ‘National  income’,  where  they  are  subtracted  from  gross 
national  product  at  factor  c-ost  to  arrive  at  net  national  product  at  factor  cost. 
The  depreciation  estimates  are  also  found  in  Account  3,  ‘Domestic  capital 
formation’.  Depreciation  allow’ances  are  sources  of  finance  of  capital  formation. 

It  is  observed  from  this  sector  account  ( Account  1 )  that  exports  accounted 
for  about  a  quarter  of  gross  domestic  product  at  market  prices. 

The  next  account,  ‘National  incx^me’,  shows  (on  the  right  hand  side)  how 
the  gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost  of  the  preceding  account  is  related 
to  the  value  of  net  national  product  at  factor  cost.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  Chapter  II  we  defined  gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost  to 
include  the  remuneration  of  all  factors  of  production  or  productive  services 
(labour,  capital,  etc.)  used  in  Jamaica,  whether  owned  or  supplied  by  residents 
or  by  non-residents.  In  order  to  arrive  at  net  national  product,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  deduct  income  accruing  to  non-resident  owners  of  factors  of 
production  (or  suppliers  of  productive  services).  It  is  similarly  necessary  to 
add  income  which  accrues  to  residents  of  Jamaica  (whetlier  tliey  are 
‘Jamaicans’  or  not)  for  supplying  services  to  other  territories.  After  this  de¬ 
duction  and  addition  (Item  2.9  is  the  net  figure),  we  deduct  the  value  of 
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depredation  to  reduce  the  figure  from  a  ‘gross’  to  a  net  product  value.  This 
figure  must  obviously  be  equal  to  the  island’s  national  income.  For,  as  we 
pointed  out  earlier,  what  is  factor  cost  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  businessman 
‘hiring’  productive  services,  is  factor  income  to  those  from  whom  he  ‘hires’ 
tlie  services.  One  will  note  that  company  income  taxes  and  undistributed 
profits  must  be  included  in  order  to  arrive  at  total  income.  For  income  tax  is 
not  a  cost  of  production,  and  undistributed  profit  is  merely  income  reinvested 
in  the  enterprise  concerned. 

In  regard  to  the  ‘National  income’  account,  it  is  usual  to  give  a  statement 
of  income  by  type  of  income,  such  as  salaries  and  wages,  interest  and  so  on. 
To  offer  estimates  of  this  kind,  however,  for  an  economy  such  as  Jamaica’s, 
can  be  very  dangerous.  Large  sections  of  the  population  have  their  total 
annual  income  made  up  of  farm  profits  plus  wages  plus  trading  profits  plus 
income  from  supplying  other  services;  and  the  proportions  of  these  income 
components  are  reported  to  vary  greatly  from  one  period  to  another.  Extra¬ 
polating  from  census  figures  of  a  decade  ago,  therefore,  seems  to  be  quite 
illogical,  though  it  would  be  easy,  and  it  is  tempting,  to  do  so.  The  justification 
for  such  extrapolation  is  also  lessened  by  the  fact  that  data  from  the  sample 
census  surveys  now  in  progress,  or  already  completed,  will  become  available 
within  a  year.  For  those  industries  where  the  distribution  of  income  may  be 
estimated  with  less  error,  figures  have  been  supplied  in  Table  3,  preceding. 

Sector  Account  3,  ‘Domestic  capital  formation’,  shows  how  the  island’s  gross 
physical  capital  investment  was  financed.  The  importance  of  depreciation 
allowances  plus  undistributed  profits,  taken  together,  is  clear.  In  1952  these 
two  soiurces  yielded  approximately  £.7  million  out  of  the  total  of  £14.5  mil- 
hon.  That  is  to  say,  enterprises  already  operating  in  Jamaica  (local  and 
foreign  owned  together)  supplied  out  of  their  earnings  at  least  half  the  total. 
We  say  ‘at  least’,  because  these  operating  concerns  were  also  responsible  for 
a  part  of  the  new  loans  and  shares  included  in  the  £5.2  million  from  over¬ 
seas  ( Item  3.7 ) .  We  again  point  out  that  the  figures  for  depreciation  are  based 
on  preliminary  data  from  the  Sample  Survey  of  Industrial  and  Business 
Estabhshments  and  data  from  the  Income  Tax  Department.  The  margin  of 
error  is  necessarily  large.  It  is  large  even  in  the  estimates  of  the  most  advanced 
countries.  But  it  is  better  to  have  such  an  estimate  than  none  at  all,  and  it 
is  also  time  one  were  made  for  Jamaica,  even  though  in  comparing  territories 
it  is  safer  to  use  their  gross  investment  figures.  The  present  estimates  of  de¬ 
preciation  are  believed  to  be  on  the  low  side,  since  they  have  not  been  adjusted 
for  the  higher  cost  of  replacement  now  of  machinery  and  buildings  brought 
into  use  many  years  ago.  Such  adjustments,  although  theoretically  desirable, 
are  for  obvious  reasons  seldom  possible.  A  bigger  depreciation  figure  would, 
of  course,  mean  a  smaller  national  income  figure,  and  a  smaller  figure  for 
net  domestic  capital  formation. 

The  substantial  contribution  of  general  government  (in  this  case,  really 
the  central  government)  to  national  savings  out  of  current  revenue  is  note- 
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worthy,  especially  in  respect  of  the  year  1950.  This  excludes  receipts  ot 
grants  and  loans  from  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  have 
been  treated  as  capital  transfers  and  are  not  in  the  current  account  of  general 
government. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  small  size  of  the  savings  of  persons 
and  non-profit  institutions  (Item  3.5  in  Account  3),  and  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  this  and  high  unemployment  and  under-employment  in  Jamaica.  The 
unemployed  and  disguised  unemployed  have  obviously  to  be  ‘carried’  either 
by  relatives  and  friends  or  by  the  government.  Deficits  of  some  non-profit 
institutions  contributed  to  a  small  extent  to  the  low  figure  of  savings  in  that 
sector.  Item  3.7  <x>nsists  of  amounts  from  overseas  for  financing  capital  form¬ 
ation  in  the  private  sector  as  well  as  in  the  government  sector.  United  King¬ 
dom  government  grants  and  loans  are  included.  It  should  be  noted  how 
greatly  this  item  has  increased  from  a  negative  sum  in  1950,  when  gross  real 
investment  was  under  £.8  million,  to  £4  million  in  1951  and  more  than 
£5  million  in  1952.  Estimates  of  the  relative  shares  of  the  private  and  govern¬ 
ment  sectors  in  gross  domestic  capital  formation  are  given  in  Table  11,  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Most  of  the  items  of  Account  4,  ‘Persons  and  non-profit  institutions’,  are 
self-explanatory  or  have  been  commented  upon  when  discussing  the  other 
sector  accounts  where  the  necessarv’  corresponding  debits  or  credits  appear. 
The  absence  of  any  entry  for  current  transfers  to  general  government  will 
strike  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  corresponding  acc'ount  for  advanced 
countries.  There  is  no  government  c-ontributory  social  security  scheme  in  most 
territories  like  Jamaica.  Certain  minor  fees  c^ould,  it  is  true,  be  considered 
transfers  to  general  government.  They  were,  however,  c'onsidered  to  be  too 
insignificant  economically  to  deserve  a  special  place  in  the  accounts.  Thev 
have  been  included  with  indirect  taxes,  and  are  therefore  included  in  the 
figures  of  monetary  consumption  expenditure.  Remittances  from  ‘Rest  of  the 
world’  (Item  4.10)  includes  gifts  from  relatives  and  institutions  abroad,  trans¬ 
fers  of  migrant  labourers’  money,  and  contributions  of  overseas  governments 
to  persons  and  non-profit  institutions,  such  as  tlie  University  College.  Al¬ 
though  the  University  College  is  not  Jamaican  exclusively,  but  is  an  inter¬ 
colonial  institution,  it  is,  according  to  convention,  considered  resident  where 
it  is  actually  located.  'This  does  not  violate  logic.  The  contributions  to  this 
institution  made  by  the  Government  of  Jamaica  are  included  in  Item  4.9, 
current  transfers  from  general  government.  Other  sources  of  this  latter  item 
are  local  government  aid  to  the  poor,  and  central  government  contributions 
to  the  grant-aided  colleges. 

The  ‘General  government’  account  summarizes  what  is  usually  more 
familiar  material,  and  the  items  of  which  it  is  composed  have  been  discussed 
in  connection  with  other  accounts.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  that  Item 
5.4,  ‘Saving’,  means  surplus  on  current  account  (capital  expenditures  ex¬ 
cluded);  Item  5.5  consists  of  interest  on  government  investments,  cash  rentals 
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and  royalty,  and  net  income  of  government  enterprises,  principally  those 
owned  by  the  local  governments.  As  regards  the  ‘Rest  of  the  world’  account, 
there  can,  of  course,  be  no  items  not  already  appearing  in  the  other  sector 
accounts  commented  upon.  In  1952,  but  two  industries,  the  sugar-rum  and 
the  banana  industries,  accounted  for  nearly  35  per  cent  of  the  receipts  from 
abroad,  excluding  foreign  loans  and  capital. 

The  national  accounts  offered  in  this  chapter  do  not  afford  the  advantage 
of  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  broad  economic  relationships  between  significant 
segments  of  private  enterprises  and  industries,  such  as  is  given  by  the  larger 
number  of  sector  accounts  in  Chapter  IV.  We  cannot  read  from  the  economic 
accounts  in  the  present  chapter  the  degree  of  dependence  of  any  industry 
group  upon  another  domestic  industry  group  for  its  sales,  or  upon  the  outside 
world.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  condensed  accounts  of  this  chapter 
have  the  advantage  of  sho\ving  more  clearly  certain  aggregate  values  which 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  economic  analyst.  Of  course,  the  aggregates 
can  be  derived  from  the  Chapter  IV  acc*ounts  and,  in  fact,  have  been  so 
obtained  for  1952. 

Some  details  of  consumption  and  investment  expenditures  will  now  be 
given  in  Chapter  VII. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Consumption  and  Capital  Expenditures 

Although,  as  has  been  seen,  national  income  can  in  theory  be  estimated 
from  three  approaches,  namely  the  income  approach,  the  output  or  produc¬ 
tion  approach,  and  the  expenditure  approach,  underdeveloped  territories 
usually  find  themselves  having  only  the  output  approach  for  the  bidk  of  the 
estimates,  and  only  the  expenditure  approach  for  the  remainder,  or  most  of 
the  remainder.  The  income  approach  is  usually  barred  to  them  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  coverage  of  the  population  by  income  tax  statistics,  and  through 
the  lack  of  unemployment  insurance  and  employment  exchanges  and  their 
statistics.  Jamaica  is  no  exception  to  the  ride.  The  output  approach  has  had 
to  be  adopted  as  the  principal  one  in  this  study.  In  regard  to  a  few  crops,  the 
consumption  approach  had  of  necessity  to  be  substituted  for  the  production 
method  of  estimating.  In  circumstances  of  this  kind,  therefore,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  making  entirely  independent  estimates  by  different  approaches 
and  checking  one  set  of  estimates  against  another.  The  following  tables  of 
expenditures,  therefore,  must  not  be  regarded  as  proving  the  production 
estimates  given  in  preceding  chapters,  though  there  have  been  some  partial 
checks. 

Table  6  summarizes  expenditures  on  gross  national  product. 

Table  6.  Expenditube.s  on  Crosk  National  Phoditt 


(Current  values:  thousands  of  pounds 

sterling ) 

19.50 

1951 

1952 

1. 

Private  consumption  expenditure 

67,800 

76,880 

89,220 

n 
^  • 

General  government  consumption  expenditure 

6,700 

8,810 

9,013 

3. 

Gross  fixed  capital  expenditure  of  private  enterprises 

6,000 

10,231 

10,805 

4. 

Gross  fixed  capital  expenditure  of  public  corporations 

— 

— 

— 

5. 

Gross  fixed  capital  expenditure  of  government  enterpri.ses 

10 

35 

55 

6. 

Gross  fixed  capital  expenditure  of  general  government 

920 

1,894 

2,835 

7. 

Increase  in  stocks 

950 

475 

849 

Expenditure  on  consumption  and  gross  capital  formation 

82,380 

98,325 

112,777 

R. 

Exports  of  goods  and  services 

18.600 

20,570 

24,451 

Expenditure  on  gross  domestic  product  and  imports 

00,980 

118,895 

1.37,228 

9. 

Less  imports  of  giMids  and  services 

23,687 

29,003 

33,970 

Expenditure  on  gross  domestic  product 

77,293 

89,892 

103,2.58 

10. 

Net  factor  income  payments  from  the  rest  of  the  world 

35 

-119 

557 

Expenditures  on  gross  national  product 

77,328 

89,773 

103,815 

The  gross  fixed  capital  expenditures  of  general  government  were  financed 
mainly  by  savings  out  of  revenue  and  grants  from  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
there  were  also  expenditures  out  of  loan  balances.  For  example,  in  1952,  capital 
expenditure  out  of  unexpended  loan  balances  was  approximately  £785,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  total  ‘Development  budget’  of  £1,614,000, 
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only  £736,000  resulted  in  the  creation  of  fixed  capital.  The  remainder  was 
used  to  develop  various  services.  This  is  not  a  criticism,  but  a  warning  against 
identifying  the  ‘Development  budget’  expenditures  as  contributions  to  capital 
formation  in  their  entirety. 

In  regard  to  the  public  corporations,  only  the  Industrial  Development  Cor- 
portation  was  in  existence  in  1952.  This  corporation  loaned  funds  and  bought 
shares,  but  did  not  itself  cany  out  capital  projects  as  defined  for  national 
income  purposes.  The  capital  formation  in  the  enterprises  assisted  by  the 
I.D.C.  is  included  with  that  of  other  enterprises. 

In  view'of  the  size  of  private  consumption  expenditure  (see  Table  6),  the 
welfare  significance  of  its  composition,  and  the  interest  usually  taken  by 
local  and  foreign  commercial  persons  in  its  various  items.  Table  7  gives  details. 
The  system  of  classification  and  definitions  followed  are  those  suggested  by 
the  United  Nations  (10).  The  estimates  are  necessarily  rough  and  are  based 
on  the  retail  value  of  local  products,  and  the  import  value  plus  tax  plus 
traders’  margins  in  the  case  of  imported  items.  It  is  obvious  that  many  of 
the  items  would  not  have  to  be  estimated  again  once  the  corresponding  pro¬ 
duction  estimates  had  been  made. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  explain  each  of  the  items  of  Table  7.  Only  a  few 
comments  will  be  made. 

Item  2a  includes  purchases  by  consumers  of  such  drinks  as  ginger  beer. 
It  >^1  be  observed  that  the  figures  for  rental  of  dwellings.  Item  5a,  are  much 
greater  than  those  for  ownership  of  dwellings  in  Table  1.  The  reason  is  that 
in  Table  7  we  are  presenting  estimates  of  the  gross  values  of  purchases  made 
by  consumers,  whilst  in  Table  1  we  presented  estimates  of  gross  domestic 
product,  which  are  arrived  at  after  estimated  taxes  and  other  expenses  are 
deducted  from  estimated  gross  rents.  In  the  case  of  Item  5b,  and  Item  6a,  the 
figures  are  representative  of  only  consumer  purchases  of  water  and  sewerage 
services  and  electricity.  Purchases  by  businesses  are  excluded. 

Item  7b  includes  pottery  and  chinaware,  radios,  refrigerators  and  similar 
articles.  Item  8a  (domestic  services)  has  the  same  values  as  item  lid  in 
Table  1,  since  there  are  no  important  deductions  from  gross  receipts  to  arrive 
at  the  domestic  product  of  these  services.  An  important  cause  of  the  high 
value  in  1952  was  the  higher  prices  for  food  in  that  year. 

Item  9a  (personal  care)  includes  the  gross  receipts  of  barbers  and  beauty 
shops  as  estimated  from  preliminary  returns  of  the  Sample  Census  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Establishments,  1954.  The  item  includes  also  the  purchases  of  various 
toilet  articles. 

Item  9b  includes  payments  to  medical  practitioners. 

As  regards  item  10a,  the  cost  of  motor  cars  is  included,  except  where  the 
car  is  used  for  commercial  purposes  (estimated  as  5  per  cent  of  cars  pur¬ 
chased).  In  the  latter  case,  the  piurchase  is  a  capital  rather  than  a  consumption 
expenditure. 

In  Item  12b,  education  means  private  education,  including  the  expenditures 
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Table  7.  Composition  of  Piuvate  Consumption  Expenditure,  1950-1952 
(Current  year  retail  market  price  values  in  thousands  of  (lounds  sterling) 


1950 

1951 

1952 

Item  1.  Food 

a.  Bread  and  cereals  (including  rice) 

6,090 

7,065 

7,313 

b.  Meat 

2,615 

3,050 

3,272 

c.  Fish 

2,500 

2,680 

3,378 

d.  Milk,  cheese,  eggs  and  butter 

2,465 

3,125 

3,746 

e.  Oils  and  fats 

1,135 

1,365 

1,418 

f.  Fruits,  vegetables,  pulses  and  roots 

17,700 

19,050 

21,982 

g.  Sugar,  preserves  and  confectionery 

515 

610 

712 

h.  Coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  local  herbs  used  as  ‘tea’ 

1,650 

2,290 

2,392 

i.  Other  foods 

375 

450 

500 

35,045 

39,685 

44,713 

Item  2.  Beverages 

a.  Non-alcoholic 

1,085 

1,360 

1,532 

b.  Alcoholic 

1,480 

1,715 

2,094 

”2;565 

^075 

3,626 

Item  3.  Tobacco 

2,825 

3,115 

3,550 

Item  4.  Clothing  and  other  personal  effects 

a.  Footwear,  aU  kinds 

1,420 

1,710 

1,792 

b.  Clothing  other  than  footwear 

1,445 

1,560 

1,822 

c.  Otlier  personal  effects 

770 

860 

973 

3,635 

4,130 

4,587 

Item  5.  Rent  and  water  charges 

a.  Rent  (dwellings  only) 

5,480 

5,760 

6,100 

b.  Water  and  sewerage  service 

155 

170 

197 

5,635 

5,930 

6,297 

Item  6.  Fuel  and  light 

a.  Electricity 

190 

220 

235 

b.  Other 

765 

950 

989 

955 

1,170 

1,224 

Item  7.  Furniture,  furnishings  and  household 
equipment 

a.  Furniture  and  furnishings 

695 

865 

1,129 

b.  Household  equipment 

460 

585 

696 

1,155 

1,450 

1,825 

Item  8.  Household  operation 

a.  Domestic  services 

3,075 

3,980 

5,460 

b.  Other  expenditures 

1,250 

1,600 

2,283 

4,325 

5,580 

7,743 

Item  9.  Personal  care  and  health  expenses 

a.  Personal  care  (purchases  and  services) 

425 

540 

680 

b.  Health  expenses 

1,530 

1,805 

2,243 

1,955 

2,345 

2,923 
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Table  7.  Composition  of  Private  Consumption  Expenditure,  1950-1952 


(Continued) 


1950 

1951 

1952 

Item 

10.  Transportation  and  communication 

a. 

Purchases  of  personal  transportation  equipment, 

including  the  mark-up  on  second-hand 

pur- 

chases 

770 

910 

1,368 

b. 

Operation  of  motor  cars 

2,065 

2,240 

2,367 

c. 

Olieration  of  bicycles  and  motor  cycles 

130 

145 

160 

d. 

Purchased  transportation: 

Railways 

70 

75 

115 

Buses  and  trucks  (passenger  receipts) 

4,040 

4,415 

4,598 

Taxis 

475 

515 

654 

Ships  and  airlines  (excludes  purchases  by 

businesses  and  the  government  for 

com- 

mercial  and  ofiRcial  business  travelling 

and 

purchases  by  non-residents ) 

70 

110 

120 

e. 

Communication ; 

postal,  telephone,  cable  and  telegraph 

375 

430 

520 

“77995 

8,840 

9,902 

Item 

11.  Recreation  and  entertainment 

a. 

Entertainment 

1,225 

1,455 

1,650 

b. 

Hotels,  restaurants  and  clubs 

1,165 

1,450 

1,810 

c. 

Books,  newspapers  and  magazines 

295 

320 

346 

d. 

Other  recreation 

430 

510 

642 

3,115 

3,735 

4,448 

Item 

12.  Miscellaneous  services 

a. 

Financial  services: 

Life  insurance  (cost  of  services) 

235 

270 

292 

Banking  and  money  orders 

345 

410 

450 

Real  estate  (commissions) 

300 

265 

420 

b. 

Other  services: 

Legal  services  and  pawnbrokers’  margins 

290 

325 

350 

Education 

745 

925 

1,256 

Miscellaneous,  including  religious,  political. 

trade  union,  funeral-undertaking 

715 

890 

1,157 

2,630 

3,085 

3,925 

Total 

of  items  1  to  12,  inclusive 

71,835 

81,940 

94,763 

Item 

13.  Expenditure  of  residents  abroad 

440 

595 

620 

Total 

72,275 

82,.535 

95,383 

Item 

14.  Less  expenditure  of  non-residents 

in  Jamaica 

4,440 

4,625 

6,123 

67,835 

77,910 

89,260 

Item 

15.  Less  value  of  gifts  sent  abroad 

35 

30 

40 

Consumption  expenditure  of  persons  and 

non-profit  institutions 

67,800 

77,880 

89,220 

of  the  University  College  and  the  grant-aided  schools.  Primary  education  is 
not  included  here,  but  in  government  consumption  expenditure. 

Item  13  excludes  expenditure  abroad  by  residents  when  such  expenditure 
is  charged  to  businesses  or  government.  Item  15  is  based  on  parcel  post  statis¬ 
tics.  The  other  items  explain  themselves.  General  government  consumption 
expenditures  (line  2  of  Table  6)  will  now  be  broken  down  into  its  main 
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components,  separately  for  central  government  and  local  governments.  Table  8 
below  shows  central  government  consumption  expenditure  by  type  of  expen¬ 
diture.  ,  V  I 


Table  8.  Central  and  Local  General  Government  Consumption  Expenditure  by 
Type  of  Expenditure 

(Current  values:  thousands  of  pounds  sterling) 


Type  of  expenditure 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1.  Compensation  of  employees:  I 

Central  government 

3,790 

5,270 

5,430  1 

Local  governments 

514 

565 

552 

2.  Purchases  from  enterprises  and  abroad: 

(Central  government 

2,195 

2,760 

2,877 

Local  government 

346 

390 

372 

3.  Less  purchases  by  persons,  private  non- 

profit  institutions  and  enterprises 

145 

175 

218 

General  government  consumption  expenditure 

6,700 

8,810 

9,013 

As  mentioned  previously,  general  government  consumption  expenditure 
excludes  expenditures  of  a  capital  nature,  and  also  excludes  government  enter¬ 
prises  expenditure.  Transfer  payments,  such  as  grants,  are  also  excluded, 
since  the  actual  expenditure  out  of  the  grants  must  be  included  among  the 
expenditures  of  the  persons  or  institutions  which  receive  the  grant  and  have 
the  initiative  in  determining  the  specific  expenditmes.  Thus  there  is  no  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditure  for  defence;  for  the  right  to  determine  the  level  of  actual 
expenditure  does  not  rest  with  the  Government  of  Jamaica.  As  explained  in 
connection  with  the  system  of  accounts  presented  in  preceding  pages,  the 
allowances  and  grants  by  the  Government  of  Jamaica  to  the  United  Kingdom  s 
armed  forces  stationed  here  are  treated  as  transfers  to  ‘Rest  of  the  world’. 

The  actual  expenditure  by  the  central  and  local  governments  on  salaries 
and  wages  could  not  be  ascertained.  Such  records  are  not  kept.®  Estimates 
had  to  be  made  after  consultation  with  appropriate  officials.  Employers’  con¬ 
tributions  to  pension  funds  are  part  of  the  compensation  of  employees.  Gov¬ 
ernment  pensions  are  not,  however,  on  a  specific  contributory  basis.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  actual  pension  payments  were  taken  as  approximating  contributions 
roughly. 

Purchases  from  enterprises  and  from  abroad  include  payments  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  other  services. 

The  expenditures  of  the  central  and  of  the  local  governments  were  substan¬ 
tially  influenced  by  needs  created  by  the  1951  hurricane.  The  influence  was 
proportionately  so  great  in  some  parishes  that  their  aggregate  expenditure  was 
actually  greater  in  1951  than  in  1952. 

It  is  useful  for  certain  public  finance  and  budget  planning  purposes  to 
have  information  on  government  expenditures  by  purpose  of  expenditure, 

aln  view  of  the  importance  of  the  information  for  national  income  as  well  as  for  budgetary 
purposes,  especially  as  regards  the  central  government’s  figures,  a  preliminary  recommendation 
was  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  It  is  understood  that  the  recommendation  was  imple¬ 
mented  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1954-1955. 
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such  as  education,  health  and  so  on.  Estimates  of  the  consumption  expendi¬ 
tures  for  these  purposes  are  given  in  Table  9  below. 


Table  9.  Centhal  and  Local  Genehal  Government  Consumption 
Expenditure  by  Purpose 
(Current  values:  thousands  of  pounds  sterling) 


Furpt>se  uf  Cctntral 

gov’t. 

1950 

Local 

govts. 

1951 

Central 

govt. 

Local 

govts. 

1952 

govL 

Local 

govts. 

1. 

General  administration 

1,050 

180 

1,296 

190 

1,135 

195 

2^ 

Justice  and  police 

1,114 

22 

1,294 

26 

1,354 

27 

3. 

Education  and  research 

1,265 

XX 

1,574 

XX 

1,355 

XX* 

4. 

Public  health  and  sanitation 

1,190 

275 

1,605 

290 

1,567 

334 

5. 

Agriculture,  forest,  lands 

476 

XX 

785 

XX 

529 

XX 

6. 

Special  welfare 

65 

35 

77 

45 

203 

75 

7 . 

Transportation  and  commercial 
facilities 

370 

222 

452 

254 

423 

262 

8. 

Other  services 

320 

116 

727 

135 

1.529 

25 

General  government  consumption 
expenditure 

5,850 

850 

7,870 

940 

8,095 

918 

*  XX  means  negligible  or  nil. 


General  administration  includes  the  current  expenses  of  twenty  departments 
plus  some  other  items  under  heading  ‘Miscellaneous’  in  the  island’s  budget. 
There  has  been  an  allocation  of  the  proportion  of  pension  expenditure 
attributable  to  administration,  as  also  to  the  other  items,  2  to  8,  in  the  Table. 
Government  Printing  Office  has  been  included  under  ‘General  administration 
rather  than  carried  to  the  enterprises’  account.  'The  purpose  of  the  printing 
office  is  mainly  to  supply  general  government  information  rather  than  ‘sell’ 
printing  services. 

Item  2,  ‘Justice  and  police’,  includes  the  expenditures  on  prisons,  while 
Item  3,  ‘Education  and  research’  includes  the  ‘grants’  to  elementary  schools. 
These  are  grants  in  name  rather  than  in  fact,  it  is  reported.  The  central  gov¬ 
ernment  has  in  reality  the  dominant  control  of  the  expenditures.  The  sharp 
rise  in  public  health  expenditures  will  be  noted. 

'Special  welfare’  includes  industrial  schools,  and  ‘Transportation  and  com¬ 
mercial  facUities’  include  maintenance  expenditure  on  roads  and  bridges. 
Traffic  Authority,  and  Civil  Aviation  Department. 

The  other  titles  of  purpose  of  expenditure  seem  to  be  fully  self-explanatory. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  figures  of  Tables  8  and  9  include  also  the 
consumption  expenditures  which  were  recorded  in  the  new  classifications 
called  ‘Development  estimates’,  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1952-53. 

We  have  now  given  estimates  of  production  and  c-onsumption  values  in 
the  island  for  1950,  1951  and  1952,  as  far  as  official  and  unofficial  statistics 
and  other  information  permitted.  A  comparison  of  product  estimates  with 
corresponding  figiu-es  for  a  few  of  the  earlier  years  will  next  be  attempted, 
in  order  that  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  growth  of  the  economy  over  the  last  fourteen  years. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Change  and  Growth:  A  Sketch  for  the  Years  1938,  1942-43,  1950-52 

The  original  invitation  to  undertake  this  study  did  not  include  a  request 
to  examine  the  grow'th  and  changes  that  occurred  in  Jamaica’s  economy  and 
national  income  (or  product)  over  the  years  indicated.  It  w^as  subsequently 
agreed,  how^ever,  to  attempt  such  an  analysis  to  the  extent  that  available  data 
permitted. 

The  first  national  income  estimates  relating  to  Jamaica  were  made  by  Dr. 
F.  C.  Benham.  He  prepared  them  for  the  year  1942.  Subsequently,  statistics  of 
crop  acreages,  occupations  and  earnings,  housing  and  so  forth  became  avail¬ 
able  from  the  official  general  census  taken  early  in  1943.  These  statistics 
along  with  other  data  were  later  used  bv  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
in  the  preparation  of  detailed  national  inc-ome  estimates  for  1943.  Miss 
Phyllis  Deane  also  used  some  of  the  census  data  in  conjunction  with  other 
information  to  make  national  income  estimates  for  1938  and  for  previous  years 
back  to  1929.  Her  estimates  were  part  of  an  experiment  aimed  at  finding  out 
to  what  extent  there  could  be  applied  to  underdeveloped  territories  the 
national  income  accounting  methods  that  had  been  developed  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  'The  comparative  analysis  which  will  be  developed  briefly  in  this 
chapter  will,  however,  make  use  of  only  some  of  these  earlier  estimates.  For, 
on  account  of  the  economic  depression  and  stagnation  of  the  1930’s,  the 
national  income  estimates  for  1938  were  not  significantly  different  from  those 
relating  to  1929  and  1937,  and  w’ere  not  more  than  10  per  cent  higher  than 
the  figures  for  the  other  years  of  the  19.30’s.  The  1938  figures  have  therefore 
been  considered  adequate  for  providing  a  glimpse  of  the  nature  of  Jamaica’s 
pre-war  economy;  and  the  earlier  figures  have  been  excluded  from  the  tables 
which  follow. 

We  cannot,  however,  make  any  meaningful  comparisons  with  the  various 
estimates  as  they  stand,  in  their  original  forms.  Their  authors  employed  dif¬ 
ferent  classifications  in  many  cases,  and  presentetl  their  data  in  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary,  first,  to  put  the  original  estimates 
on  a  common  basis.  This  in  itself  has  not  involved  making  anv  alterations 
tliat  affect  the  totals  of  national  incxime  or  product.  For  example,  the  gross 
product  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  rum  and  sugar  in  19.38  has  been 
deducted  from  the  gross  product  of  agriculture  and  included  under  manufac¬ 
turing.  In  addition  to  making  adjustments  of  this  kind,  however,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  revise  some  of  the  1942  item  estimates  in  order  to  take  account 
of  the  census  data  which,  as  mentioned  previously,  became  available  sub¬ 
sequently.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  original  1942  figures  have  not 
required  amendment. 
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Mention  must  again  be  made  of  the  special  difficulty  encountered  in 
connection  with  estimating  the  value  of  the  production  of  root  crops  or  ground 
provisions.  The  1943  national  income  study  made  by  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics  discarded  the  quantitative  estimate  of  root  crop  production 
which  could  be  derived  from  census  data,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too 
low  a  production  figure.  The  Central  Bureau  then  made  an  independent 
estimate,  which  came  close  to  Benham’s  1942  one.  This  estimated  quantit)’ 
turned  out  to  be  equivalent  to  an  average  per  capita  consumption  of  sixteen 
pounds  (weight)  per  week.  B«it  this  is  now'  considered  to  have  been  an 
over-estimate.  As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  present  Director  of 
Statistical  Services,  who  was  formerlv  Senior  .\griculhiral  Economist,  considers 
that  a  more  likely  rate  of  consumption  was  nine  pounds  per  cajnta  per  week. 
Allowing  for  children  and  for  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  other  residents  have 
expressed  agreement  with  this  more  conservative  estimate.  Since,  moreover, 
this  lower  rate  of  consumption  has  been  the  basis  of  the  1950-52  root  crop 
estimate,  it  has  been  assumed  for  each  of  the  years  1938,  1942  and  1943,  in 
order  to  minimize  distortions  in  the  cximparison.  If  this  were  not  done,  it 
would  appear  that  the  increase  in  the  domestic  product  between  1938  and 
1952  was  less  than  it  really  w'as.  There  had  next  to  be  made  the  consequential 
amendments  of  the  estimates  of  the  values  contributed  by  the  transportation 
and  distribution  industries.  Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  contri- 


Table  10.  Cross  Domestic  Product  by  Industrial  Origin 
AT  Factor  Cost,  1938,  1942,  1943,  1950-1952 
(Current  values;  thousands  of  pounds  sterling) 


Industrial  groups 

1938 

1942 

1943 

19.50 

1951 

1952 

1  .  Agriculture,  forestry 
fishing  and  mining 

6,725 

8,320 

8,800 

21,625 

22.075 

25,815 

2 .  Vlunufacturing 

3.  Electricitv,  gas,  water 

1.210 

1,760 

2,100 

7,900 

9,180 

11,611 

and  sewerage  service 

150 

359 

335 

760 

855 

910 

4 .  Construction  and 

installation 

650 

850 

705 

5,300 

8,880 

10,278 

5.  Transportation  and  , 

communications  I 

4,985 

5,355 

5,609 

f).  Wholesale  and  re-  \ 

4,548 

8.2.50 

10,550 

tail  trade  and  1 

storage  ' 

10,650 

13,010 

15,500 

7 .  Ownership  of 

dwellings 

1.847 

2.850 

2,925 

4,140 

4.350 

4,610 

S .  General  government 

and  defence 

1,185 

1,6.50 

1.845 

4.250 

5.585 

6,009 

9 .  Miscellaneouf 

services 

2,285 

4,200 

5,040 

10,510 

12,390 

14,620 

Cross  domestic  product 
at  factor  cost 

18,600 

28,2.39 

32,300 

70,120 

81,680 

94,962* 

*In  1953,  the  gross  domestic  product 

seems  to 

have  been 

about  C  105  million. 

This  is  a 

very  rough 

estimate  based  mainly  on  the  partial 

returns  of 

the  Sample 

■  Survey  of 

Business  E  stabi  ishments,  supple- 

inentod  with  information  from  the  Income  Tax 

l>€*partment.  All  but  cme  of  the 

S€?ctors  of 

production 

showed  increases  over  1952:  construction  declined  by  about  5  p«'r  cent.  The  greatest  increases  were 
in  mining,  agriculture  and  manufacturing. 
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bution  of  general  government  has  been  included  at  factor  cost.  That  is,  the 
government  figures  do  not  represent  total  government  expenditures.®  Table 
10,  which  follows,  brings  togetlier  the  estimates  so  remodelled  for  the  years 
1938,  1942  and  1943  with  those  for  1950,  1951  and  1952. 

According  to  Table  10,  the  island’s  gross  domestic  product  for  1952  was 
more  than  five  times  what  it  was  in  19^,  in  current  year  prices,  and  nearly 
three  and  one  half  times  the  1942  figure.  Prices,  however,  rose  steeply  over 
the  years;  and  the  island’s  total  population  by  1952  was  nearly  30  per  cent 
greater  than  it  was  in  1938.  It  follows  that  we  cannot  use  the  figures 
as  they  stand  as  even  very  rough  indices  of  rises  in  tlie  general  levels  of  living. 
Accordingly,  some  of  the  major  adjustments  that  should  be  made  to  these 
figures  for  facilitating  discreet  judgments  of  likely  welfare  changes  have  been 
carried  out  as  preliminary  steps  to  producing  Table  12  following 

There  is  less  objection  to  using  the  figures  in  Table  10  as  tentative  or  very 
rough  indicators  of  changes  in  the  structiure  of  the  island’s  economy.  It  is 
apparent,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  changes  has 
been  the  growth  in  the  value  of  the  c'ontribution  made  by  manufacturing 
industries.  From  a  mere  £1.2  million  (6.5  per  cent)  of  a  total  domestic 
product  of  £18.6  million  in  1938,  their  contribution  had  risen  by  1952  to 
£11.6  million  (12.2  per  cent)  of  the  total  product  of  £95  million.  The 
greater  part  of  the  increased  contribution  by  manufacturing  industries  was 
accounted  for  by  the  increased  production  of  old  industries,  especially  tire 
sugar-nun-molasses  industr)’.  The  latter  added  nearly  £3  million  net  to  its 
1938  contribution  of  less  than  £0.5  million  (excluding  sugar  cane  cultiva¬ 
tion).  Non-alcoholic  beverage  manufacture,  miscellaneous  foods  and  cigar 
manufactures  were  other  old  industries  that  developed  greatly.  But  tlie 
period  also  witnessed  the  establishment  and  development  of  a  condensery, 
of  textile,  leather,  garment  and  container  manufactures,  of  canning,  of  ‘pre¬ 
pared’  cocoa  processing,  and  of  a  number  of  other  ‘minor’  secondary  industries. 

Individually,  the  new  industries  often  did  not  add  very  much  to  net  product, 
after  deductions  for  their  consumption  of  raw  materials  and  so  forth,  which 
clso  often  came  from  abroad.  But  together,  they  were  directly  responsible 
for  at  least  £2.5  million  of  the  £10.4  million  by  which  the  1952  figture 
(£11.6  million)  exceeded  that  for  1938  (£1.2  million).  In  the  last  year  of 
tlie  period  under  review,  the  cement  factory  began  production  and  directly 
added  a  further  £0.4  million  to  gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost.  It 
is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  we  have  here  estimated  only  the  direct  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  the  new  manufacturing  industries  to  the  total  increased 
contribution  of  all  manufacturing  industries.  The  indirect  economic  effects  of 
the  activities  of  these  new  industries  included  the  stimulating  not  only  of 
older  manufacturing  industries  but  also  of  all  the  various  non-manufactming 
industries.  Thus,  construction,  transportation  and  communication,  distribution, 
home  ownership,  entertainment,  and  so  forth  all  benefited  from  the  spendings 
of  the  new  businesses  and  of  their  employees.  Agriculture,  too,  benefited,  of 

•Govenunent  activity  oo  capital  account  has  bean  included  under  'Construction*. 
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course.  Through  the  usual  multiplier  effects  (briefly  discussed  on  page  55) 
and  the  stimulus  given  to  further  investment  by  the  increasing  expenditures, 
the  indirect  contributions  of  the  new  industries  must  surely  have  considerably 
exceeded  the  dire'St 

In  order  to  make  it  easier  to  discern  the  changes  in  the  pattern  of  the 
island  economy  in  terms  of  current  year  prices,  percentages  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  to  gross  domestic  product  made  by  tlie  industrial  groups  are  given  in 
Table  11  below. 


Table  11.  Pehlentace  Cuntributions  Made  bv  Industrial  Groups 
TO  Gross  Domestic  Product,  1938-1952 


Industrial  Group 

1938 

1942 

1943 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1. 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fishing 
and  Twining 

36.2 

29.4 

27.3 

30.8 

27.0 

27.2 

2. 

Manufacturing 

6.5 

6.2 

6.5 

11.3 

11.2 

12.2 

3. 

Electricity,  gas,  water 
and  sewerage  services 

0.8 

1.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

4. 

Construction  and  installation 

3.5 

3.0 

2.2 

7.6 

10.9 

10.8 

5. 

Transportation  and  \ 

communications  f 

7.1 

6.6 

5.9 

6. 

Wholesale,  retail  r 

and  storage  1 

24.4 

29.2 

32.7 

15.2 

15.9 

16.3 

7. 

Ownership  of  dw’ellings 

9.9 

10.1 

9.1 

5.9 

5.3 

4.9 

8. 

General  government  and  defence 

6.4 

5.8 

5.7 

6.1 

6.8 

6.3 

9. 

Miscellaneous  services 

12.3 

14.9 

15.6 

15.0 

15.2 

15.4 

Total* 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

'On  account  of  rounding  the  figures  do  not  always  add  exactly  to  100. 


The  relative  decline  in  the  contribution  made  by  the  primary  industries 
(Item  1)  is  probably  less  striking  titan  the  rise  in  the  contributive  share  of 
manufacturing  enterprises.  For  one  would  expect  that  a  decline  in  the  relative 
contribution  made  by  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  would  naturally  ac¬ 
company  the  growth  in  importance  of  secondary  and  tertiary  industries. 
Primary  industries  might,  as  has  occurred  elsewhere,  continue  to  expand  but 
yet  be  outstripped  in  rate  of  growtli  by  rapidly  developing  secondary  and 
tertiary  industries.  The  size  of  the  percentage  decrease,  however,  between 
1938  and  1952,  and  especially  in  a  period  of  inflation,  invited  scrutiny.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  the  decline  in  the  relative  contribution  made  by  the 
primary  industries  was  due  not  merely  to  the  more  rapid  development  of 
other  sectors  of  the  economy,  but  to  substantial  absolute  decreases  in  the 
actual  physical  output  of  certain  agricultural  commodities.  Foremost  among 
the  declining  outputs  were  those  of  bananas,  coconuts  and  pimento.  Had  not 
general  agricultural  prices  risen  greatly  in  the  period,  the  decline  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  contribution  of  the  primary  industries  (with  the  particularly  notable 
exception  of  sugar  cane  cultivation,  which  expanded )  would  have  been  even 
more  remarkable  in  this  Table.  It  must  be  remembered  that  bauxite  produc¬ 
tion  began  only  in  1952  with  an  output  that  was  small  compared  with  the 
1953  production.  The  inflationary  mask  that  concealed  the  trends  in  real 
production  during  the  war  and  post-war  years  will  be  removed,  at  least  in 
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part,  later  in  this  chapter.  For  the  present,  we  only  seek  to  draw  attention 
to  the  more  obvious  of  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  period. 

The  much  greater  relative  contribution  made  by  the  construction  group 
of  industries  in  1952  than  in  1938  (Item  4)  is  another  of  the  more  obvious  of 
the  developments  in  the  course  of  the  period.  Unlike  manufacturing,  how¬ 
ever,  which  showed  a  slowly  rising  trend  (in  current  prices,  see  Table  10) 
even  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  construction  was  practically  stationar\’ 
in  money  value,  and  actually  declined  in  relative  importance  in  1942  and 
1943  (Table  11).  This,  of  course,  reflected  the  short  supply  of  construction 
materials  and  other  capital  goods  in  the  war  years.  Actually,  there  was  also 
.some  building  in  1942  by  the  military  and  naval  authorities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Military  expenditures  are  usually 
treated  as  consumption  expenditures,  whether  they  involve  construction  or 
not.  The  military  construction  expenditures  in  Jamaica  had  accordingly  been 
omitted  from  the  original  total  construction  estimate  made  for  1942.  It  has 
been  learnt,  however,  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  physical  assets  created 
by  the  military  expenditures  subsequently  passed  into  civilian  use.  Some  of 
the  military  construction  has  therefore  been  treated  here  as  if  it  were  ordinary 
civilian  construction  carried  out  in  1942,  and  the  original  estimate  has  been 
increased  from  £,0.25  million  to  £0.85.  The  decline  in  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  construction  in  1942  (Table  11)  would  otherwise  have  seemed  much 
greater.  Military  construction  is  also  believed  to  have  caused  a  temporary 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  building  labour  available  for  civilian  purposes  in 
1942,  dius  causing  the  original  figure  to  be  as  low  as  £0.25  million. 

The  higher  figures  for  construction  in  1950-1952  are  related  to  the  easier 
supply  situation  prevailing  five  years  after  the  war,  to  the  much  greater 
general  business  investment  (see  Table  6),  to  increased  government  con¬ 
struction,  and  to  accelerated  residential  building  after  years  of  stagnation  in 
this  latter  sub-section.  In  relation  to  this,  we  may  observe  that  no  other  con¬ 
tributions  to  gross  domestic  product  rose  so  slowly  in  value  between  1938 
and  1952  as  those  that  were  made  by  ‘Ownership  of  dwellings’  (see  Item  7 
of  Table  10).  The  small  increases  in  the  absolute  contributions  made  by 
‘Ownership  of  dwellings’  must  clearly  be  related  to  the  slow  rate  of  residential 
construction,  due  to  scarcity  of  materials.  Rent  control  also,  however,  tends 
to  dampen  the  incentive  to  build  residences,  when  building  costs  are  rising 
rapidly.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  gross  product  at  factor  cost  contributed 
by  ownership  of  dwellings  consists  of  the  difference  between  (a)  gross  rents 
and  (b)  expenses  other  than  depreciation.  The  lower  percentage  contributions 
in  the  later  years  is  to  be  noted  (see  percentage  contributions.  Table  11). 

'The  development  of  the  public  utilities  (electricity,  gas,  water  and  sewer¬ 
age  services )  during  the  period  is  also  significant.  In  current  year  prices,  they 
contributed  in  1952  about  six  times  what  they  did  in  1938.  But  prices  in  this 
sector  do  not  rise  as  rapidly  as  ordinary  commercial  prices,  so  that  on  the 
surface  there  appears  (Table  11)  to  have  been  no  change  in  the  relative 
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importance  of  the  contributions  of  the  utilities  taken  as  a  group.  After  the 
deflation  of  all  the  sectors,  however,  (in  order  to  remove  distortions  due  to 
tlie  unequal  rates  of  price  increases  in  different  industries)  it  will  be  seen 
(Table  12)  that  the  contribution  of  the  utilities  increased  to  become  about 
three  times  as  important  in  1952  as  it  was  in  1938,  in  relation  to  the  total 
gross  domestic  product  of  the  island.  This  is  somewhat  more  reassuring,  since 
public  utility  development  is  usually  one  of  the  prerequisites  of  general 
economic  development.  The  utilities  usually  form  an  important  base  for  the 
subsequent  expansion  in  other  industries. 

The  aggregate  contribution  of  the  transportation,  communication,  wholesale, 
retail  and  storage  industries  gained  in  relative  importance  in  1942  and  1943 
(Table  11),  and  then  lost  ground  relatively  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period, 
although  still  growing  in  absolute  money  values  (Table  10).  The  rise  from 
24  per  cent  in  1938  to  29  and  33  per  cent  in  1942  and  1943  respectively,  was 
apparently  due  to  rising  traders’  margins,  which  more  than  compensated  for 
decreases  in  the  physical  volume  of  imported  and  local  merchandise  handled 
in  the  war  years.  Scarcities  of  imported  commodities  and  the  consequent  rise 
of  licensing  and  quota  systems,  though  necessary,  led  in  many  countries  to 
the  temporary  disappearance  of  real  competition  and  competitive  prices. 
These  circumstances  naturally  produced  for  most  merchants  and  other  inter¬ 
mediaries  profits  and  other  income  that  far  exceeded  ‘normal’  returns.  Jamaica 
does  not  appear  to  have  escaped  these  almost  universal  conditions,  hence  the 
great  absolute  as  well  as  relative  expansion  of  the  amount  of  gross  domestic 
product  (factor  income  plus  depreciation)  contributed  in  1942  and  1943  by 
this  sector  on  the  basis  of  the  current  prices  in  each  of  those  years. 

The  contribution  of  general  government  (central  and  local)  maintained  its 
relative  position  over  the  period  remarkably  consistently.  It  would  not  be  easy 
for  anyone  to  establish  that  there  was  excessive  government  spending  in  those 
inflationary  years,  with  the  unusual  demands  upon  the  administration  caused 
by  war,  hvuricane  and  major  agricultural  setbacks. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  problem  of  removing  the  mask  of  inflation  from 
the  features  of  the  island’s  economy.  Our  aim  is  to  try  to  find  out  what,  approxi¬ 
mately,  would  have  been  the  value,  year  by  year,  of  the  gross  domestic  product 
at  factor  cost  of  each  industrial  group,  if  prices  had  not  changed.  Such  measures 
would  in  theory  correspond  to  the  quantities  of  physical  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  that  flowed  from  the  industries  year  by  year.  And  if  Jamaican  residents 
remained  constant  in  number,  and  also  shared  the  total  domestic  product  with 
non-resident  suppliers  of  productive  services  in  a  constant  or  an  increasing 
ratio  then  we  could  assert  that  rising  total  product  values  were  accompanied 
by  rising  incomes  for  residents.  For  seldom  would  it  happen  that  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  income  among  residents  so  worsened  that  significant  numbers  of 
persons  were  worse  off  after  than  before  the  island’s  product  increased  — 
tliough  it  might  more  often  occur  that  many  were  only  slightly  better  off. 
If,  however,  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  resident  population. 
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or  if  non-residents  had  obtained  an  increased  proportion  of  the  larger  product, 
we  could  only  make  the  assertion  with  safety  after  we  had  allowed  also  for 
these  changes.  Since  the  share  in  the  domestic  product  accruing  to  non-resi¬ 
dents  was  relatively  small,  we  assume  it  to  have  been  a  constant  proportion 
of  the  product. 

There  are  other  qualifications  and  allowances  which  some  persons  would 
insist  upon  in  addition  to  these.  For  example,  there  is  the  question  of  de¬ 
pletion  of  the  natural  resources  owned  by  residents  or  by  the  nation,  not 
allowed  for  imder  the  head  of  depreciation.  We  shall  ignore  such  a  fine 
point  here.  In  regard  to  inter-temporal  differences  in  the  quality  of  products, 
it  is  hardly  ever  practicable  to  make  quantitativ'e  allowances.®  We  would, 
however,  remind  the  reader  of  the  general  deterioration  in  quality  during 
the  war.  Not  only  with  respect  to  physical  products  did  standards  become 
lower,  but  services  also  deteriorated.  We  may  cite  the  slower  and  less  polite 
service  in  stores  and  at  repair  shops  and  the  greater  overcrowding  of  public 
transportation  vehicles  in  the  period,  as  familiar  examples  of  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  services.  In  many  cases,  it  is  claimed,  pre-war  standards  have 
not  yet  been  completely  recovered.  These  are  considerations  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  reviewing  the  figures  which  will  be  offered  later  in 
this  chapter.  We  are  then  left  with  only  price  changes  and  population  changes 
for  which  to  allow  in  assessing  changes  in  real  income.  The  matter  of  adjust¬ 
ing  the  earlier  years’  estimates  to  allow  for  price  changes  that  occurred  during 
the  period  will  now  be  considered. 

In  the  more  advanced  countries,  there  is  systematic  collecting,  organizing 
and  recording  of  the  prices  of  large  numbers  of  c'ommodities.  For  example, 
prices  received  by  farmers  per  unit  of  their  various  products  are  collected 
and  organized  so  that  they  are  readily  available  for  use  in  various  w'ays, 
such  as  in  making  estimates  of  gross  farm  income  for  different  periods.  As 
a  result  of  the  organization  of  the  mass  of  price  information  into  intelligible 
averages  and  index  numbers,  it  is  possible  to  discern  easily  the  direction 
and  extent  of  changes  in  general  farm  prices,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  also, 
then,  to  estimate  what  farm  income  would  have  been  for  various  periods, 
if  prices  had  remained  constant.  No  more  than  simple  divisions  by  a  few 
three  or  fomr-digit  numbers  are  involved  in  the  computation  of  gross  farm 
income  at  constant  prices  from  figures  of  gross  farm  income  in  current  year 
prices.  In  those  advanced  countries,  there  are  recorded  similarly  and  separ¬ 
ately  commodity  prices  received  by  wholesalers,  and  commodity  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  retailers  (or  paid  by  consumers).  Often  the  prices  of  different 
classes  of  commodities— for  example,  major  types  of  raw  materials,  consumer 
dmables,  etc.— are  carried  into  separate  averages  and  indexes  to  serve  dif¬ 
ferent  administrative  and  economic  purposes. 

•It  is  always  impossible  to  allow  statistically  for  changes  in  the  tastes  of  those  who  consume  the 
commodities.  It  Ls  sometimes  possible,  in  regard  to  community  tastes,  to  call  attention  to  prob¬ 
able  changes  (which,  of  course,  are  philosophically  quite  relevant  to  welfare  considerations, 
through  their  relationship  to  unmeasurable  satisfactions).  We  regret  we  cannot  here  offer  any 
comments  on  changes  in  the  tastes  of  the  community  of  Jamaica. 
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The  only  price  indexes  available  in  Jamaica  at  the  time  of  writing  were 
the  ‘working  class’  and  ‘sugar  workers’  cost  of  living  indexes,  along  with  the 
series  of  the  major  components  of  those  indexes.  The  indexes  are  intended  to 
indicate  approximately  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  those  sorts  of  commodities 
which  are  important  in  the  family  budgets  of  ‘working  class’  persons  and 
‘sugar  workers’.  A  large  number  of  commodities  prominent  in  the  family 
budgets  of  other  classes  of  persons  but  unimportant  in,  or  absent  from,  working 
class  budgets  have  properly  been  omitted.  It  would,  therefore,  be  clearly 
illogical  to  interpret  movements  in  the  working  class  indexes  as  necessarily 
representative  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  of  residents  in  general.  More¬ 
over,  the  commodities  comprising  the  bases  of  the  indexes  ( that  is,  the  ‘basket 
of  goods’  whose  prices  are  collected)  are  sometimes  said  to  be  no  longer 
the  most  appropriate  ones,  owing  to  changes  in  working  class  consumption 
habits  since  the  base  year,  1939. 

If  it  were  reasonable  to  assume  that,  though  the  family  budgets  of  the 
working  classes  embraced  many  different  types  of  goods,  the  averages  of 
the  prices  of  ‘working  class’  family  purchases  changed  in  the  same  ways  as 
the  averages  of  the  prices  of  the  kinds  of  goods  purchased  by  non-working 
class  families,  then  there  would  be  less  objection  to  using  the  working  class 
cost  of  living  index  to  remove  the  effects  of  inflation.  But  the  facts  rule 
against  such  an  assumption.  Discriminatory  price  controls  and  subsidization 
schemes  tended  to  retard  the  upward  movement  in  the  working  class  cost 
of  living  more  than  they  did  that  of  the  cost  of  living  of  some  of  the  other 
sections  of  the  community.  Again,  if  it  is  a  question  of  whether  cost  of  living 
indexes  can  properly  be  used  to  deflate  gross  domestic  product,  one  can 
object  that,  especially  in  territories  like  Jamaica,  imported  commodities  are 
more  prominent  in  the  budgets  of  large  numbers  of  persons  than  locallv 
produced  commodities.  Since  the  prices  of  imports  do  not  necessarilv,  or 
even  usually,  move  in  consonance  with  the  prices  of  domestic  products,  there 
is  no  justification  for  applying  cost  of  living  index  numbers  to  deflate  domestic 
product  values,  though  sometimes  the  result  might  by  chance  be  not  verv 
different.  Moreover,  cost  of  living  indexes  cover  only  consumer  goods  and 
services. 

In  the  case  of  Jamaica,  the  average  value  of  imports  in  1950  was  less  than 
5  per  cent  higher  than  in  1948;  but  the  average  value  of  domestic  products 
exported  was  higher  in  1950  than  it  was  in  1948  by  13  per  cent;  that  is,  it 
had  risen  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  imports  average.  Yet,  within 
the  following  year  the  average  value  per  unit  of  imported  goods  rose  by 
nearly  20  per  cent  as  against  a  15  per  cent  rise  for  the  average  value  per  unit 
of  local  produce  exported  (4).  The  divergences  in  these  movements  over  the 
period  1948-1951  are  small  compared  with  what  would  be  observable  for  the 
entire  period  1938-1952.  These  considerations  led  to  the  decision  not  to  use 
the  cost  of  living  indexes  but  to  try  to  remove  the  distortions  of  price  inflation 
by  valuing  the  output  of  each  of  the  major  industrial  groups  at  1950  prices 
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This  procedure  resulted  in  the  figures  reproduced  in  Table  12,  which  follows. 
They  are  necessarily  rough,  but  perhaps  not  much  more  so  tlian  real  product 
figures  computed  elsewhere;  and  they  are  much  less  misleading  in  certain 
kinds  of  comparisons  tlian  the  undeflated  figures  of  product  values  in  the 
current  prices  of  each  year. 


Table  12.  Ghoss  Domestic  Product  by  Industrial  Ohigln 
AT  Factor  (Jost  at  Constant  (1950)  Pricks 
(Values  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling) 


Industrial  Group 

1938 

1042 

1950 

1052 

Value  % 

Value  % 

Value  % 

VahM 

% 

1. 

Agriculture,  fishing, 
mining  and  forestry 

27.0 

(45.0) 

24.0 

(42.0) 

21.6 

(31.0) 

26.3 

(30.0) 

2. 

Manufacturing 

3.5 

(  6.0) 

5.0 

(  9.0) 

7.9 

(11.0) 

9.6 

(11.0) 

3. 

Construction  and 
installation 

4.8 

(  8.0) 

5.0 

(  9.0) 

5.3 

(  8.0) 

9.9 

(11.0) 

4. 

Electricity,  gas, 
water  and  sewerage 
services 

0.2 

(  0.3) 

0.3 

(  0.5) 

0.8 

(  1.0) 

1.0 

(  1.0) 

5. 

General  government 
(central  and  local) 

2.2 

(  4.0) 

2.5 

(  4.0) 

4.3 

(  6.0) 

5.5 

(  6.0) 

6. 

All  other  services 

22.0 

(37.0) 

20.6 

(36.0) 

30.3 

(43.0) 

35.5 

(40.0) 

Total 

59.7 

(100.0) 

57.4 

(100.0) 

70.2 

(100.0) 

87.8 

(100.0) 

In  Chapter  II,  it  was  explained  what  was  meant  by  the  product  at  factor 
cost  of  an  industry.  Accordingly  then,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  deflated  value 
of  the  product  of,  or  value  added  by,  each  industry,  it  would  be  required  to 
deflate  separately  the  value  of  the  output  of  goods  and  services  and  the 
value  of  the  input  of  goods  and  services.  The  real  input  so  obtained  would 
then  be  deducted  from  the  real  output,  giving  the  deflated  real  product.  In 
practice,  however,  the  assumption  is  often  made  that  changes  in  the  real 
output  of  an  industry  are  in  the  same  direction  and  of  the  same  magnitude 
as  changes  in  the  real  product  of  (or  value  added  by)  the  industry.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  similarly  assumed  that  changes  in  the  input  of  an  industry  repre¬ 
sent  corresponding  changes  in  the  real  product  of  that  industry.  Both  of 
these  assumptions  are  obviously  identical  with  the  assumption  that  the  real 
input-output  ratio  of  the  industry  is  constant.  Among  the  countries  that  have 
deflated  industrial  product  on  these  assumptions  are  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Norway.  For  practical  reasons  which  are  even  more  pertinent  to  the 
estimation  process  in  Jamaica,  similar  assumptions  have  been  made  here. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Item  I  (Agriculture,  fishing,  mining  and  forestry).  Item 
2  (Manufacturing)  and  Item  4  (Electricity,  gas,  water,  and  sewerage  ser¬ 
vices)  output  was  valued  at  constant  pric*es  and  the  real  product  was  as¬ 
sumed  to  move  in  the  same  ratios  as  the  deflated  output  values.  In  the  case 
of  Item  3  (Construction)  input  rather  than  output  was  deflated.  It  is  always 
extremely  difficult  to  measure  tlie  output  of  construction  in  physical  units. 
It  is  subject  to  much  greater  differences  in  specifications.  In  any  case,  data 
for  such  an  attempt  were  almost  completely  lacking.  Item  5,  General  gov¬ 
ernment,  was  deflated  by  very  rough  indexes  of  wage  and  salary  rates.  Item  6 
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includes  transportation  and  distribution.  These  two  were  deflated  by  reference 
to  the  quantities  of  physical  products  produced  locally  and  imported.  The 
quantity  of  transport  services  and  of  wholesale  and  retail  services  actually 
performed  would  have  varied  with  these.  The  other  services  were  assumed 
to  vary  in  quantity  either  in  relation  to  such  variables  as  population  and 
health  statistics  (medical),  and  crime  and  real  estate  transfers  (law),  or  in 
proportion  to  the  average  change  for  all  other  items  where  there  existed  no 
data  of  a  reasonably  associated  variable. 

According  to  Table  12,  the  increase  in  real  product  bet>veen  1938  and 
1952  was  from  a  figure  of  just  under  £60  million  to  one  of  nearly  £88 
million,  or  47  per  cent.  The  decline,  however,  from  the  level  of  £59.7  mil¬ 
lion  in  1938  to  £57.4  million  in  1942  is  notable.  Agricultural  output  was 
responsible  for  the  decline,  especially  bananas,  coconuts  and  pimento,  as 
mentioned  previously.  Because  the  effects  of  price  increases  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  the  decline  in  the  output  of  agriculture  is  now  more  obvious.  Further¬ 
more,  the  smaller  physical  volume  of  local  agricultural  products  as  well  as 
of  imported  goods  caused  a  decline  also  in  the  real  amount  of  transportation 
and  distribution  services  included  in  Item  6.  Only  the  increases  in  the  real 
product  of  manufacturing  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  government  prevented  a 
larger  decline  in  the  1942  total  real  product.  Other  evidence  of  these  real 
decreases  in  volume  will  be  supplied  in  Table  13  (Domestic  exports)  which 
follows.  The  further  decline  in  agriailture  in  1950  is  to  be  observed.  By  the 
latter  year,  however,  growth  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy  had  become 
so  substantial  as  more  than  to  offset  the  effects  on  the  total  gross  domestic 
product.  Even  though  there  was  a  very  great  gain  in  agriculture  between  1950 
and  1952  (an  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent),  its  contribution  had  not 
quite  returned  to  the  1938  level.  The  gains  in  certain  crops  since  1938, 
especially  sugar  cane,  citrus  and  tobacco,  had  not  quite  compensated  for  the 
lower  banana  production.  Even  by  1953  banana  exports  were  still  somewhat 
less  than  half  their  1938  peak  quantity.  There  were  also  a  number  of  crops 
which  in  1952  were  either  at  the  same  level  of  output  as  in  1942,  or  were 
only  slightly  above  or  below.  The  main  items  of  the  island’s  domestic  exports 
are  given  in  Table  13  below.  These  account  for  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  total  exports  by  value.  The  great  differences  in  the  case  of  many  items 
between  the  movements  in  physical  quantities  and  the  movements  in  values 
are  also  apparent. 

The  movements  in  exports  were,  of  course,  not  in  every-  case  representative 
of  movements  in  total  production.  For,  in  some  Ciises,  local  consumption 
increased;  and  some  agricultural  products  were  diverted  in  increasing  quan¬ 
tities  from  export  to  local  manufacture.  For  example,  in  1942  shipping  diffi¬ 
culties  were  affecting  banana  exports;  but  the  United  Kingdom  made  pay¬ 
ments  in  respect  of  bananas  even  when  they  were  not  shipped,  and  local 
sales  were  in  larger  quantities  than  usual,  and  at  what  were  really  subsidized 
prices.  Again,  the  local  consumption  of  coffee  has  been  increasing;  and  the 
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local  processing  of  cocoa  to  the  ‘prepared’  stage  increased  greatly  towards  the 
end  of  the  period.  Nevertheless,  these  were  far  from  full  offsets  to  the  export 
decreases.  The  trends  in  export  quantities  seen  in  Table  12  support  generally 
the  statement  that  the  real  product  of  agriculture  was  greater  in  1938  than 
in  1942  and  1950.  The  predominant  influences  upon  production  have  been 
plant  disease,  shipping  difficulties  in  the  war  years,  and  hurricanes. 

In  contrast,  the  movement  in  manufacturing  is  seen  to  be  consistently  up¬ 
wards  in  all  of  the  production  tables.  In  the  table  of  exports,  also,  quantities 
are  seen  to  have  been  much  higher  in  1950  for  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  prepared 
cocoa  and  cigars  than  in  1938  or  1942.  The  contribution  of  all  manufacturing 
in  constant  prices  was  about  three  times  greater  in  1952  than  in  1938  (Table 
12);  and  it  accounted  for  11  per  cent  of  the  total  product  in  1952  as  against 
6  per  cent  in  1938.  | 

The  real  product  of  construction  doubled  in  the  period;  that  of  the  public  | 
utilities  (Item  4)  increased  by  400  per  cent;  and  general  government  more  I 
than  doubled.  But  the  various  other  services  together  contributed  in  1952  f 
only  50  per  cent  more  than  in  1938,  owing  to  the  retarding  influence  of  rental  k 
of  dwellings,  and  owing  also,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  the  declines  in  agri-  | 
cultural  and  import  quantities  and  their  effects  upon  the  quantitv  of  real 
services  rendered  in  the  transportation  and  distribution  industries.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  grow^  in  all  the  non-agricultural  industries  and  the  absolute 
decline  in  agriculture  at  the  same  time,  the  real  contribution  of  agriculture 
in  1950  accounted  for  only  about  30  per  cent  of  total  real  product,  as  against  | 
45  per  cent  in  1938. 

There  are  two  points  we  should  emphasize.  One  is  that  the  adjusted  values, 
lliat  is,  the  values  of  real  product  (Table  12),  must  be  regarded  as  onlv  I 
rough  indicators  of  quantitative  changes  in  the  respective  groups  of  industries.  | 
As  stated  previously,  real  product  estimates  must  alw’ays  be  used  w'ith  this 
understanding.  The  second  point  is  that  the  estimates  of  the  increase 
in  the  real  product  between  1938  and  1952  ( and  also  between  1942  I 
and  1952)  must  be  regarded  as  likely  to  be  on  the  low  side  rather  I 
than  on  the  high  side.  This  is  so  because  of  the  number  of  years  that  elapsed. 

It  wall  be  remembered  that  we  have  had  to  assume  constant  input-output 
relationships,  as  explained  in  a  preceding  paragraph  (see  page  88).  Produc¬ 
tivity  per  unit  of  materials  or  other  input,  however,  probably  increased  in 
the  fourteen-year  period.  But  this  factor  must  not  be  exaggerated.  For,  in 
respect  of  many  agricultural  crops,  both  export  crops  and  crops  like  ground 
provisions  for  local  consumption,  it  is  understood  that  the  assumption  of 
constant  productivity  is  not  unrealistic.  There  is  no  evidence  that  circumstances 
were  appreciably  different  in  regard  to  the  service  industries. 
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.'  designates  negligible  quantity  or  value. 

’  means  not  available. 

this  must  be  added  1,394,000  proof  gallons  valued  £557.000  told  abroad  but  not  actually  shipiied  in  1942. 
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Making  allowances  for  the  changes 

in  total  island  population  is,  of  course, 

iimple.  The  mean  population  for  each  of  the  relevant  years  was  as  follows: 

Year 

Mean  Population  000’s 

1938 

1,137 

1942 

1,227 

1950 

1,403 

1952 

1,457 

The  per  capita  values*  of  gross  domestic  product  at  current  year  prices 

and  at  constant  prices  are  given  in  Table  14. 


Table  14.  Per  Capita  Values  of  Gross  Domestic  Product  at  Factor 
Cost,  at  Current  Yeah  Prices  and  at  Constant  Prices 

Year  At  current  year  At  constant  (1950) 

pTioeB  prices  ( real  product ) 


£ 

£ 

1938 

16 

52 

1942 

23 

47 

1950 

50 

50 

1952 

65 

60 

From  1937  to  1952  the  population  of  Jamaica  increased  by  nearly  30  per 
cent.  Over  the  same  period,  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased 
by  22  per  cent  and  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  7  per  cent.  If  Jamaica’s 
population  had  increased  at  these  lower  rates,  her  per  capita  real  gross  pro¬ 
duct  for  1952  would  have  been  £64  in  the  one  case,  and  £73  in  the  other 


Table  15.  Indexes  op  Per  Capita  Real  Income  of  Specified  Countries 


Year 

Jamaica 

• 

United 

Real 

income 

• 

Kingdom 

Expenditure 
on  consumer 
goods 
f 

United 

States 

ft 

Japan 

Peru 

Greece 

fff 

Turkey 

Burma 

• 

1938 

100 

[100] 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1939 

1942 

90 

150 

102 

1943 

[81] 

95 

1945 

101 

30 

1946 

98 

151 

58 

106 

1948 

100 

151 

74 

100 

65 

102 

63 

1949 

[99] 

150 

72 

1950 

96 

106 

158 

85 

126 

103 

53 

1951 

136 

121 

1952 

115 

110 

168 

100 

Sourer:  United  Nations  Statistical  Yearbook,  1953,  except  for  Jamaica  and  United  Kingdom  consumer 
expenditure.  Indexes  have  been  put  on  the  basis  1938  =  100,  as  far  as  possible. 

*  Gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost, 
f  U.N.  Statistical  Year  Book,  1951. 

Per  capita  gross  national  expenditure  at  market  prices, 
ftf  Per  capita  net  domestic  product  at  factor  cosL 

aThe  figures  of  per  capita  product  values  must  be  distinguished  from  values  per  famfly  or 
per  household,  which  would,  of  course,  be  somewhat  larger. 
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(this  latter  figure  being,  of  course,  about  22  per  cent  higher  than  the  £60 
Jamaica  actually  had).  This  assumes  that  the  gross  product  is  not  a  function 
of  the  size  of  the  population.  And  the  assumption  does  not  seem  entirely  un¬ 
realistic,  since  even  in  prosperous  years  “about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation’*  is  the  commonly  made  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  unemployed. 

In  order  that  a  guarded  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  changes 
in  Jamaica’s  per  capita  real  product  and  the  changes  in  roughly  similar 
measures  relating  to  a  few  other  countries,  some  indexes  are  given  in  Table  15. 
The  information  was  not  available  for  all  the  years  of  the  period. 

The  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  indexes  in  Table  15  is  not  to  afford 
means  for  exact  comparisons  but  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  downward 
movement  from  1938  in  some  of  the  other  countries  also.  Though  the  causes 
were  not  altogether  die  same  ( for  example,  there  was  no  physical  war  dam¬ 
age  in  Jamaica)  Jamaica  may,  perhaps,  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
knowledge  that  unfavourable  per  capita  trends  afflicted  other  lands  too,  in 
the  period. 

The  different  movement  of  the  figures  for  the  United  States  is  remarkable. 
It  reflects  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  1930’s  that  country’s  economy  was 
operating  at  considerably  less  than  full  productive  capacity.  There  had  just 
been  a  sharp  and  serious  recession,  following  a  few  years  of  rapid  recovery 
from  the  great  depression.  Employment  and  real  output  could  therefore  in¬ 
crease  greatly  under  the  stimulus  of  the  war.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
increasing  requirements  of  the  war  were  being  met,  the  production  of  civilian 
goods  was  also  being  increased.  But  even  if  there  had  not  been  shipping 
difficulties  and  plant  disease  Jamaica’s  real  per  capita  output  could  not  have 
increased  as  greatly  in  a  similar  period.  The  physical  output  of  agricultural 
economics  cannot  increase  so  rapidly.  (It  also  contracts  much  more  slowly, 
unless  the  natural  elements  intervene). 

This  feature  of  agricultural  productive  conditions  sometimes  results,  how¬ 
ever,  in  an  agricultural  country  gaining  through  a  sudden  increase  in  foreign 
demand,  which  causes  a  favourable  shift  in  the  terms  of  trade.  Thus,  in¬ 
creased  foreign  demand  for  such  a  country’s  products  may  at  first  cause  their 
prices  to  rise  more  than  the  prices  of  the  products  of  imported  manufactures. 
The  agricultural  country  then  obtains  more  imported  goods  in  return  for  a 
given  quantity  of  exported  agricultural  products.  Many  primary  producing 
countries  have  had  this  profitable  experience  in  the  course  of  the  period 
under  review,  particularly  those  which  produce  strategic  raw  materials.  The 
most  recent  occasion  on  which  this  occurred  to  an  important  extent  was  in 
the  period  of  the  threat  and  early  hostilities  of  the  Korean  War.  Although 
Jamaica  was  not  as  fortunate  in  this  regard  as  some  other  primary  producing 
territories,  she  did  gain  some  advantage.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
attempting  to  get  an  idea  of  changes  in  welfare  from  figures  showing  changes 
in  resd  domestic  product.  But  as  will  be  seen  in  Table  16,  below,  the  actual 
advantages  that  accrued  to  Jamaica  from  the  favourable  changes  in  the  terms 
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of  trade  were  not  very  extensive  or  long  lived.  By  1952  the  advantage  had 
practically  disappeared.  Indexes  for  the  earlier  years  are  not  available. 


Table  16.  Average  Value  Indexes  of  Imports  and  Domestic  Exports 


Year 

Imports 

Elzports 

1948 

100 

100 

1949 

97 

100 

1950 

105 

113 

1951 

125 

130 

1952 

133 

134 

Source:  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Digest  of  Statistics,  December,  1953. 


Some  of  the  other  important  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  trying 
to  go  from  measures  of  changes  in  domestic  product  to  indicators  of  changes 
in  welfare  have  been  discussed  briefly  in  preceding  paragraphs.  It  seems 
necessary,  however,  to  draw  attention  here  to  the  substantial  unilateral  pay¬ 
ments  or  transfers  made  to  Jamaica  from  overseas.  These  include  grants  from 
the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom;  remittances  by  relatives  residing  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere;  remittances  of  migrant  labourers  and  other 
workers  who  have  not  actually  become  permanent  residents  abroad;  and  con¬ 
tributions  to  persons  and  institutions  resident  in  Jamaica  by  non-resident 
persons  and  institutions  and  by  the  other  British  West  Indian  colonial  gov¬ 
ernments  (the  latter  mainly  in  support  of  the  University  College).  Although 
the  value  of  these  receipts  from  abroad  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  local  out¬ 
put  or  product,  it  is  available  to  help  to  finance  both  consumption  and  in¬ 
vestment  by  resident  persons  and  non-profit  institutions  ( See  Sector  Account 
4,  Chapter  6).  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  remembered  that  all  of  the 
domestic  product  is  not  available  for  appropriation  by  residents  of  Jamaica. 
Some  of  it  belongs  to  non-resident  owners  of  capital  used  in  turning  out  the 
product.  Again,  the  value  of  depreciation  has  to  be  deducted.  When  allow¬ 
ance  has  been  made  for  these,  and  also  for  the  small  receipt  by  residents  of 
earnings  on  their  foreign  investments,  there  will  usually  be  a  difference  in 
the  national  total.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  on  inspecting  Account  2,  Items  2.9 
and  2.10,  and  Account  4,  Item  4.10,  (Chapter  6),  that  the  net  adjustments 
for  the  years  1950  to  1952,  when  divided  by  the  population  figures,  leave  the 
per  capita  figiu-es  practically  the  same  as  those  in  Table  14.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  sum  up  this  chapter  by  saying  that,  on  the  whole,  the  values  of  the 
relevant  adjusted  items  being  as  they  happened  to  be  in  the  years  under 
review,  no  great  violence  to  truth  results  from  labelling  the  per  capita  real 
product  (or  constant  price)  figures  of  Table  14  rough  indicators  of  changes 
in  the  levels  of  living  of  residents  in  Jamaica.  We  have  made  no  allowances, 
it  is  true,  for  quality  deterioration  in  the  1940’s,  and  for  changes  in  the  terms 
of  trade.  But  these  pulled  in  opposite  directions.  The  former  was  probably 
more  persistent  in  its  downward  pull  on  living  standards  than  were  terms  of 
trade  shifts  in  their  brief  upward  (or  favourable)  tugs. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Concluding  Remarks,  and  Suggestions  for  Future  Estimating 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  tried  to  summarize  the  principal  concepts 
and  methods  involved  in  national  income  estimating,  and  to  indicate  some  of 
the  main  possible  uses  and  probable  limitations  of  national  income  estimates 
and  economic  accounts  for  Jamaica.  We  developed  the  discussions  as  far  as 
possible  around  the  actual  estimates  and  accounts  for  Jamaica.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  matters  with  which  it  was  not  convenient  to  deal  in  those 
discussions,  and  others  which  it  is  t“onsidered  worth  the  while  to  emphasize. 
This  chapter  will  attempt  to  deal  briefly  with  these.  Finally,  some  sugges¬ 
tions  will  be  made  with  the  view  of  making  future  national  income  estimating 
less  diflBcult,  more  expeditious,  and  at  tlie  same  time  more  accurate. 

The  fundamental  economic  problems  that  c-onfront  Jamaica  now  and  that 
will  continue  to  be  prominent  for  many  years  are  those  which  relate  to  the 
rate  of  her  economic  development  and  the  rate  of  reduction  of  her  under¬ 
employment  and  unemployment.  We  indicated  in  Chapter  I  our  belief  that 
in  Jamaica  national  income  estimates  and  economic  accounts  could  be 
developed  to  make  their  greatest  c-ontribution  in  the  framing  of  plans  and 
policies  aimed  at  solving  these  problems.  Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the 
basic  parts  of  these  problems  a  little  more  closely. 

The  first  essential  is  that  we  should  recognize  that  the  rate  of  economic 
development  will  be  detennined  primarily  (though  not  exclusively)  by  the 
rate  of  increase  of  capital  per  capita  of  the  population.®  Industrialization 
is  an  extremely  important  means  of  promoting  the  desired  increase.  It  is, 
however,  not  the  only  means,  and  is  not  an  end  in  itself  as  far  as  development 
is  concerned.’’  If  the  main  economic  objective  is  not  merely  a  limited  degree 
of  economic  development,  but  the  maximum  rate  of  economic  development 
that  is  compatible  with  whatever  non-economic  objectives  have  been  chosen, 
then  what  is  desired  is  the  greatest  rate  of  capital  formation  consistent  with 
attaining  the  non-economic  objectives.  No  better  means  have  been  found  of 
marshalling  economic  information  relevant  to  framing  policies  for  national 
capital  formation  than  national  income  estimates  and  economic  or  social  ac¬ 
counts. 

The  majority  of  underdeveloped  territories  which  have  had  anv  national 
income  estimates  made  at  all  have  a  net  capital  formation  rate  of  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  their  national  incTime.  For  most  of  them,  this  is  so  even  when 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  receiving  some  foreign  investment.  For  Ja- 

aRaising  the  level  of  technical  knowledge  in  various  fields  more  rapidly  is  also  a  basic  require¬ 
ment.  This  may  be  considered  as  increasing  human  capital, 
bindustrialization  is,  of  course,  also  relevant  to  plans  for  the  diversification  of  the  economy 
for  stabilizing  it,  as  distinct  from  developing  it. 
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inaica,  also,  the  rate  of  saving  is  low,  the  reason  being  as  in  similar  territories 
the  low  level  of  income  per  capita  of  the  population.  A  household  at  or 
only  slightly  above  subsistence  standards  cannot  save;  and  the  great  majority 
of  people  residing  in  such  territories  are  at  or  close  to  these  ‘bare  existence’ 
standards.  Thus  is  produced  the  vicious  circle  of  national  poverty  resulting 
from  low  productivity;  low  productivit)'  resulting  from  (mainly)  the  small 
amount  of  capital  available  for  use  in  combination  with  human  effort;  and 
this  small  amount  of  capital  itself  resulting  from  low  income  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  a  low  saving  rate.  By  contrast,  the  saving  rate  in  countries  that  have 
already  reached  higher  economic  standards  is  in  some  cases  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  national  income  per  year.  They  continue  to  advance  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  underdeveloped  territories. 

The  sources  of  the  contribution  to  capital  formation  are  domestic  and 
foreign.  In  most  underdeveloped  t'ountries  attention  has  been  focused  entirely 
on  the  problems  and  methods  of  increasing  investments  by  non-residents  and 
overseas  contributors.  We  shall  therefore  pay  more  attention  here  to  the 
^x)ssibilities  of  increasing  the  domestic  t'ontributions  to  capital  formation. 
This  is  not,  however,  because  we  are  opposed  to  foreign  inveshnent  as  such; 
far  from  it.  But  foreign  investment  is  attracted,  naturally,  into  those  lines 
of  production  which  are  most  profitable  to  the  non-resident  investors;  and 
these  lines  are  not  necessarily,  and  often  have  not  been,  those  which  are  the 
most  advantageous  for  the  local  economy  of  an  underdeveloped  territory.  It 
is  much  less  difficult  to  influence  the  direction  of  domestic  investment  to¬ 
wards  those  forms  of  capital  creation  which  will  benefit  the  economy  most 
—that  is,  which  will  most  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  national  inc*ome  that 
will  be  available  to  residents,  both  for  their  consumption  and  for  a  greater 
rate  of  capital  formation.  And  in  any  case,  the  greater  the  domestic  contri¬ 
bution  to  capital  formation,  the  greater  is  likely  to  be  the  total  domestic 
capital  formation  financed  from  all  sources. 

The  rate  of  domestic  capital  formation,  like  the  rate  of  acquisition  of  assets 
by  an  individual,  depends  largely  upon  income  and  the  rate  of  saving  and 
investing.  All  that  is  saved  in  a  country  may  not  give  rise  to  capital  formation 
in  that  country,  of  course.  But,  other  things  being  equal,  there  would  be 
an  increase  in  investment  locally  if  there  were  an  increase  in  savings  made  by- 
local  residents;  and  there  would  be  an  increase  in  local  saving  if  there  were 
a  decrease  in  the  local  rate  of  spending  for  immediate  satisfaction  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  On  account  of  the  fact,  however,  that  living  standards  in  Jamaica  are 
already  very  low  for  the  great  mass  of  the  population;  that  is,  since  the  great 
mass  of  people,  even  when  spending  their  whole  income  to  obtain  immediate 
satisfaction  therefrom,  actually  consume  not  much  of  either  physical  products 
(apart  from  ground  provisions  and  similar  types  of  basic  goods)  or  services, 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  achieve  a  higher  rate  of  saving  by 
depressing  their  levels  of  living  further.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  quite  within 
the  scope  of  practical  policy  to  restrict  the  rate  of  increase  of  consumption 
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as  the  national  income  increases.  In  fact,  not  only  is  this  possible,  but  there 
is  now  a  great  deal  of  evidence  of  how  successful  a  policy  this  has  been  in 
some  countries.  We  have  already  referred  (Chapter  I)  to  the  decisive 
policy  pursued  by  the  United  Kingdom  after  the  second  World  War 
in  relation  to  reconstruction  (merely  another  name  for  a  part  of  her  post¬ 
war  capital  formation).  We  referred  to  the  restrictions  maintained  by  the 
government  upon  post-war  increases  in  national  consiunption  in  order  to  try 
to  secure  the  maximum  possible  rate  of  national  saving.  We  instanced  the 
consequently  rapid  rate  of  replacement  and  modernization,  and  the  resulting 
restoration  later,  on  firm  foimdations,  of  the  pre-war  standard  of  living  of 
the  nation;  all  of  this  within  relatively  few  years.  Other  war  stricken  lands 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  had  similar  policies,  and  achieved  generally  similar 
results.  That  in  many  cases  substantial  aid  was  supplied  by  the  United  States 
of  America  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  restricting  increases  in  consumption 
was  a  vitally  necessary  policy  in  trying  to  attain  a  rapid  or  the  most  rapid 
rate  of  reconstruction. 

Finally,  we  would  refer  to  the  case  of  Japan,  in  the  early  period  of  her 
remarkably  rapid  economic  development.  Unlike  China  and  other  under¬ 
developed  countries,  Japan  did  not  remain  helplessly  awaiting  the  inflow  of 
reluctant  foreign  capital.  There  was,  instead,  a  conscious  increasing  of  domes¬ 
tic  savings  by  a  deliberate  refusal  to  adopt  Western  consumer  spending  habits 
pari  passu  with  the  adoption  of  Western  production  techniques.  Increases  in 
production  and  national  income  were  consequently  attended  with  substantial 
increases  in  the  rate  of  capital  formation.  In  Jamaica,  as  in  many  other  under¬ 
developed  lands,  the  consumption  patterns  and  the  ‘frills’  of  Western  life 
tend  to  be  adopted  long  before  basic  production  techniques  are  acquired,  and 
before  the  basic  fabric  of  the  economy  is  strengthened. 

Clearly,  if  a  government  adopts  a  policy  of  restricting  increases  in  consump¬ 
tion,  it  must  allow  for  increases  in  the  population.  To  hold  the  level  of  total 
consumption  constant  would  otherwise  result  in  a  lowering  of  per  capita 
consumption,  which,  as  regards  the  bidk  of  Jamaica’s  population,  is  undesir¬ 
able  and  probably  not  practicable.  Such  a  government  can  execute  a  reason¬ 
able  policy  much  more  efficiently  if  it  has  suitable  estimates  of  national  out¬ 
put  and  consumption.  And,  up  to  a  point,  the  more  detailed  the  estimates, 
the  greater  will  be  their  contribution  to  the  efficient  execution  of  the  policy. 

A  possible  starting  point,  therefore,  in  making  a  policy  for  the  greatest  rate 
fif  economic  development  and  reduction  of  unemplovinent  is  the  relating  of 
expected  national  income  to  expected  population  size.  When  a  year  has  ended, 
and  the  income  of  that  year  has  already  been  partly  consumed  and  partly 
invested,  nothing  can  be  done  to  alter  the  proportions  of  consumption  and 
savings  for  that  year  to  a  more  appropriate  ratio.  An  Economic  Development 
Department  in  Jamaica  would  want  to  know  in  1954  what  was  the  most 
reasonable  forecast  of  national  income  for  1955.  It  would  then  recommend 
or  indicate  to  the  executive  or  Cabinet  feasible  targets  for  savings  for  1955, 
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compatible  with  other  objectives.  As  the  year  1955  progressed,  the 
forecast  would  be  revised  in  the  light  of  actual  production  and  consumption 
data.  Fiscal  and  other  pohcy  measures  would  be  adopted  by  the  executive 
to  suit  the  targets  it  decided  to  aim  at,  and  would  be  adjusted  in  the  light 
of  the  revisions.  In  this  way,  national  income  estimates  would  be  useful  baro¬ 
meters  for  the  guidance  of  tlie  executive  through  current  problems  as  tliese 
arise  on  the  route  to  the  development  objective.  It  seems  necessary  to  empha¬ 
size  that  national  income  estimates  can  be  developed  to  become  much  more 
than  mere  records  of  a  bygone  year.  This  is  not  to  say  that  tlie  estimates  of 
previous  years  are  of  little  value.  On  the  c'ontrary,  they  are  of  great  assistance 
in  many  ways,  some  of  which  were  indicated  in  Chapter  I.  They  help  also 
in  maldng  the  desired  forecasts  of  savings  and  in  setting  other  objectives 
aimed  at  by  the  community. 

Since  our  topic  is  not  development  policy,  we  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to 
enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  policy  measures  that  have  been  used  in 
various  countries  to  effect  increases  in  the  rate  of  aggregate  savings.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  writing  of  this  essay  ( as  outhned 
in  Chapter  I)  and  the  interest  in  these  matters  manifested  by  a  number  of 
oEBcial  as  well  as  unofficial  persons  in  the  course  of  interviews  during  the 
study,  it  is  felt  to  be  not  entirely  unjustifiable  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of 
the  measures. 

If  the  fundamental  economic  objective  is  to  attain  the  maximum  rate  of 
development  and  reduction  of  unemployment  compatible  with  maintaining  or 
achieving  a  given  set  of  non-economic  standards  (political,  cultural  and  other), 
then  that  objective  involves  aiming  at  inducing  the  increase  of  domestic  capital 
formation  financed  by  foreign  as  well  as  local  savings  to  the  utmost  degree 
consistent  with  the  chosen  set  of  non-economic  standards.  An  increase  in 
domestic  capital  formation  in  a  a)untry  may  result  principally  from  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  savings  from  foreign  savers  rather  than  local  savers.  And  an 
increase  in  the  savings  of  local  savers  may  go  into  the  capital  formation  of 
another  country,  of  course.  For  a  country’s  capital  formation  depends  on  in¬ 
vestment  opportunities  and  profit  expectations  as  well  as  on  investment  re¬ 
sources  quantitatively.  We  shall  be  c'oncemed  here  chiefly  with  the  problems 
connected  with  trying  to  augment  the  supply  of  local  savings  to  contribute 
to  the  more  rapid  domestic  capital  fonnation  it  is  presumed  to  be  desired. 

To  increase  Ae  rate  of  savings  out  of  local  income  involves  trying  to  prevent 
expenditures  on  consumer  goods  from  rising  too  rapidly  as  income  increases. 
This  should  be  obvious.  Important  means  of  achieving  this  are  (i)  encour¬ 
aging  greater  voluntary  savings  by  an  adequate  information  and  education 
programme;  (ii)  restricting  consumer  expenditures  by  import  and  otlier  taxes 
or  more  direct  measures;  ( iii )  adopting  a  policy  of  deliberate  inflation.  These 
are,  of  course,  not  mutually  exclusive  means.  The  second  and  third  are  often 
found  together.  Strangely  enough,  although  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
first  means  would  always  be  used  also  and  in  addition  to  any  other  means, 
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it  is  often  ignored  completely.  Perhaps  this  is  because  it  is  felt  that  an  appeal 
for  voluntary  savings  of  larger  proportions  is  not  likely  to  yield  much  of 
a  result  in  the  absence  of  a  national  crisis  (it  was  used  as  an  auxiliary  means 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  second  World  War  and  during  the  years  of 
reconstruction).  Moreover,  the  underdeveloped  countries  have  endured 
extreme  poverty  for  so  long  a  period  that  there  is  no  drama  in  their  plight.  In 
regard  to  the  second  means,  it  is  useful  to  begin  by  examining  the  nature  of 
the  increases  in  consumption  that  occur  as  income  increases.  This  is  con¬ 
veniently  done  by  dividing  the  population  into  at  least  two  broad  categories, 
lower  income  groups  and  upper  inc'ome  groups. 

When  the  incomes  of  lower  income  groups  in  a  country  like  Jamaica  in¬ 
crease,  the  greatest  effect  on  consumption  is  in  respect  of  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  fo^.  And  since  agricultural  production  is  inelastic  ( output  not  being 
quickly  and  greatly  expandible  or  contractable  in  response  to  price  changes), 
the  prices  of  local  agricultural  food  crops  rise  rapidly  and  steeply.  Imported 
foods  then  come  to  be  in  even  greater  demand  than  normally  in  the  territory. 
They  are  in  greater  demand  also  because  their  use  can  now  be  afforded  to 
a  greater  extent,  and  they  are  ‘better  class’  foods  in  the  eyes  of  consinners.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  imports  therefore  increase.  And  the  increase  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  earnings  of  foreign  exchange  to 
pay  for  the  imports.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  governments 
restrict  imports  selectively  or  generally  by  tariffs  and  other  means.  In  these 
ways,  total  consumption  is  restricted  at  the  same  time.  Governments, 
however,  have  not  always  waited  until  exchange  shortages  developed;  they 
have  sometimes  restricted  import  increases  earher,  making  allowances  for 
population  increases,  and  allowing  for  some  moderate  amount  of  per  capita 
increase  in  consumption,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  incentive  of 
the  inhabitants  to  increase  their  output. 

In  the  case  of  persons  above  the  lowest  inc'ome  groups,  increases  of  their 
incomes  have  usually  led  to  a  greater  demand  for  clothing,  house  furnishings, 
household  equipment,  such  as  radios  and  refrigerators,  motor  cars,  luxiuy 
foods  and  drinks,  and  other  articles.  Since,  in  underdeveloped  countries,  most 
of  these  goods  have  usually  to  be  imported,  the  same  measures  have  been 
adopted  as  those  mentioned  above.  The  restrictions  on  their  importation,  how¬ 
ever,  have  usually  been  much  closer  than  those  on  food  imports  for  obvious 
reasons,  especially  as  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  items  is  associated  mainly 
with  a  desire  to  make  a  display.  In  fact,  in  many  countries,  the  principal  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  restricting  consumption  have  lain  in  this  field. 

If,  however,  government  policy  began  and  ended  with  the  restriction  of 
imports,  inflation  would  develop,  8100*0  the  purchasing  power  not  allowed  to 
flow  abroad  for  imports  would  swell  and  exert  a  tremendous  pressure  on  the 
insufBdent  supplies  of  consumer  goods  available  locally.  For  local  production 
even  in  the  non-agiicultural  sectors  is  not  usually  expandible  to  any  great 
degree  in  a  short  time  in  an  underdeveloped  territory.  Modem  governments 
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usually  try  to  avoid  inflation,  or  at  least  curb  it,  for  reasons  which  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  The  chief  weapons  used  are  taxes  and 
credit  policy  on  the  one  hand,  and  price  and  other  direct  controls  on  the 
other. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  taxes,  the  purpose  is  to  tax  away  some  of  the  excess 
purchasing  power.  A  system  of  credits  in  connection  with  pay  roll  and 
personal  income  taxes  might  be  employed  and  refunds  of  at  least  some  of 
these  special  taxes  might  be  made  subsequently.  In  countries  with 
developed  central  banking  systems  governments  usually  first  try  to 
influence  the  cost  of  credit  upwards.  But  Jamaica  does  not  yet  have 
this  kind  of  opportunity.  Instalment  and  other  credit  might  also  be 
curbed.  Whatever  might  be  the  measures  adopted  to  curb  consumption 
increases  and,  at  the  same  time,  avert  inflation,  national  income  estimates 
would  be  of  substantial  assistance  to  those  responsible  for  framing  relevant 
policies.  Estimates  which  showed  recent  past  as  well  as  anticipated  national 
income  by  source  of  income,  and  which  also  showed  recent  past  as  well  as 
anticipated  consumer  expenditures  by  type  of  expenditure  (not  necessarily 
as  detailed,  at  first,  as  those  offered  in  a  previous  chapter )  would  be  of  much 
value  in  Jamaica,  as  thev  have  been  elsewhere,  to  those  who  had  to  decide 
what  were  the  most  appropriate  measures  to  use.  For  the  measures  would 
greatly  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  savings  target  and  the  source  or  sources 
and  the  size  of  the  inflationary  gap  that  would  be  likely  to  arise.  If  the 
measures  included  taxation,  then  the  tvpes  of  taxes  could  also  the  better  be 
selected. 

As  regards  the  third  method  (inflation)  of  increasing  aggregate  savings, 
this  may  be  described  as  operating  as  follows:  the  government  embarks  on 
a  programme  of  deficit  financing  and  credit  expansion  which  leads  to  increased 
competition  among  purchasers  and  increases  prices.  Consumption  is  thereby 
discouraged  (in  real  or  physical  terms).  Profits  generated  by  tbe  price 
increases  yield  increased  savings.  This  was  partly  the  manner  in  which 
aggregate  savings  increased  rapidly  in  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
England  (and  elsewhere  and  at  other  times,  of  course),  though  not  usually 
by  deliberate  policy.  But  there  are  some  important  disadvantages  of  inflation. 
One  of  these  is  that  it  increases  inequalities  in  income  and  wealth,  since  a 
relatively  small  number  of  persons  obtain  enlarged  profits,  while  the  majority 
of  residents  suffer  reductions  in  their  real  income  on  account  of  the  price 
increases.  Many  persons  will  actually  reduce  their  savings  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain  their  previous  living  standards.  Again,  inflation  tends  to  encourage 
more  investment  in  real  estate,  inventories  and  ‘safe’  lines  rather  than  in 
riskier  industrial  production.  Moreover,  in  the  long  run,  it  discourages  the 
voluntary  saving  of  many.  Inflation  tends  also  to  scare  overseas  investors, 
and  therefore  to  offset  increases  in  local  savings  by  decreases  in  the  savings 
made  available  from  external  sources.  It  leads  ultimately  to  a  decline  in 
competitive  power,  as  wages  and  other  costs  rise,  and  to  consequent  decreases 
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in  export  sales,  employment  and  national  income.  On  the  other  hand,  imported 
articles  become  cheaper  by  comparison,  and  imports  increase,  often  bringing 
balance  of  payments  difficulties  in  their  wake  (unless  other  measures  are 
taken.)*  As  to  how  quickly  and  prominently  these  kinds  of  obstacles  would 
arise,  much  would  depend  upon  wage  policy  and  the  reaction  of  labour  to  it. 
Savings  and  investment  might  be  considerably  increased  in  the  meantime.  If 
the  government  made  good  estimates  of  its  ‘net  contribution’  (explained  in 
Chapter  I)  per  period,  and  varied  this  in  the  light  of  changes  in  the  other 
sectors  of  the  economy,  using  national  income  estimates  to  measure  these,  it 
would  probably  succeed  for  a  longer  time  in  avoiding  the  worst  con¬ 
sequences.  But  it  would  usually  have  to  use  taxes,  import  restrictions, 
export  price  control  or  export  subsidies  and  other  measiures  sooner  or  later. 
However,  a  dependent  territory  like  Jamaica,  with  no  central  banking  system, 
and  with  restrictions  on  its  issuing  of  currency  notes  and  on  its  borrowing, 
would  be  unlikely  to  get  very  far  with  a  deliberate  inflationary  policy  of 
this  kind.  It  might  have  to  achieve  a  similar  result  by  beginning  with  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  imports  of  consumer  goods,  leaving  consiuner  income  and  purchasing 
power  undiminished  by  taxation  or  borrowing.  Whatever  might  be  the  means 
adopted  of  trying  to  arrive  at  the  objective,  estimates  of  the  inflationary  gap 
would  obviously  be  of  advantage. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  our  discussing  in  very  broad  outline  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  measures  that  are  used  along  with  national  income 
and  economic  account  estimates  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  savings  and  invest¬ 
ment  is  the  belief  that,  as  elsewhere  at  first,  such  measures  will  tend  to  be 
unpopular.  In  contrast  witli  the  situation  in  England,  Holland,  Norway 
and  a  number  of  other  countries,  the  residents  of  Jamaica  have  had  little 
if  any  opportunity  of  looking  at  tlieir  basic  problems  of  economic  development 
from  this  viewpoint.  It  is  believed  that  unless  these  now  widely  accepted 
principles  are  publicized  in  Jamaica  also  (and  elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean), 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  long  and  costly  delay  in  the  formulation  of  economic 
development  policies  which  contain  within  them  their  own  dynamos,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  stand  a  chance  of  being  accepted  by  the  voter. 

When  the  political  hurdle  of  increasing  the  rate  of  domestic  savings  was 
safely  cleared,  there  would  still  be  the  real  objective  to  attain;  inducing  the 
flow  of  these  savings  into  the  most  productive  forms  of  real  physical  capital 
goods  and  equipment,  in  order  to  raise  futine  consumption  as  high  as  possible. 
Economic  development  policy  would  therefore  include  provisions  for  encour¬ 
aging  the  investment  of  domestic  savings  at  home.  There  would  be  a  reasoned 
allocation  between  the  government  sector  and  the  private  sector.  In  the  early 
stages  much  investment  has  to  be  made  in  various  public  facilities  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  later  private  investment.  Government  surveys,  road  improvement, 
the  development  of  technical,  agricultural  (extension)  and  administra¬ 
tive  education,  public  health  and  similar  types  of  expenditures  may  at  first 
claim  the  larger  share  of  total  special  development  expenditure.  But  the  policy 

•At  a  dependent  territory  within  the  sterling  area  Jamaica  is  spared  having  to  deal  with  such 
difficulUes  on  its  own  account. 
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would  include  efficient  provisions  for  channelling  into  the  private  or  non¬ 
government  sectors  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  savings  which  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  coffers  of  the  government  in  the  form  of  tax  and  loan 
funds  derived  from  the  restriction  of  increases  in  consumption.  The  amount 
to  be  so  channelled  would  be  determined  by  the  magnitude  of  the  prior 
claims  of  those  government  investments  required  to  pave  the  way  for  private 
investment.  One  well-known  method  has  been  to  divert  resources  into  private 
capital  formation  through  the  agency  of  national  development  banks.  These 
banks  make  loans  to,  and  buy  shares  in,  various  types  of  approved  enter¬ 
prises  in  order  to  bring  new  industries  (including  agricultural  ones)  into 
existence,  and  expand  others.  As  these  enterprises  gain  strength  and  repay 
the  loans,  and  as  their  shares  gain  strength  and  can  be  sold  by  the  development 
banks,  the  latter  regain  resources  for  aiding  temporarily  other  enterprises. 
An  increasing  national  income  could  therefore  be  accompanied  by  an  almost 
automatio  growth  in  the  resources  of  the  development  banks,  and  therefore 
in  the  resources  available  for  the  further  stimulating  of  investment.  The  rate 
of  increase  in  the  national  income  would  be  accelerated  if  enterprises 
and  industries  were  approved  for  assistance  at  least  partly  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  of  their  probable  net  contributions  to  national  income  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  capital  and  labour  resources  they  would  require.  In  many 
underdeveloped  countries  the  large  majority  of  farmers  are  so  short  of 
capital  and  make  use  of  such  inefficient  techniques  that  a  given  investment 
in  the  agricultural  sector  would  yield  initially  much  larger  additions  to  national 
income  than  it  would  in  other  sectors.®  However,  in  countries  where  the 
ratio  of  population  to  ailtivable  land  is  very'  high,  and  many  farms  are  too 
small,  as  in  Jamaica,  industrialization  is  often  a  necessary  part  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  development  programme.  The  direction  of  capital  formation  might 
be  influenced,  even  among  selected  industries,  by  differences  in  the  rate 
of  interest  charged  by  the  development  banks  on  loans,  and  by  differences 
in  other  terms  and  conditions,  established  beforehand  on  clear  principles. 

The  suppression  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  consumption  of  certain 
imports  and  the  diversion  of  the  resources  thereby  saved  into  domestic  capital 
formation  are  likely  for  some  time  to  be  most  important  spheres  of  action  in 
connection  with  accelerating  the  rate  of  investment.’’  For  if  the  dollar  situ¬ 
ation  improved  and  commodities  became  more  readily  obtainable  from  the 

United  States  as  well  as  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  marginal  propensity 
to  import  would  probably  be  greater.  Tbe  encouragement  of  private,  volun¬ 
tary  savings  is  an  obvious  requirement  for  the  objectives  assumed. 

•But  all  the  costs  and  all  tbe  benefits  have  to  be  counted  in  trying  to  allocate  development 
funds  as  between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  industries  in  the  most  economical  fashion. 
The  heavy  real  costs  involved  in  severe  and  prolonged  underemployment  and  unemployment, 
together  with  the  costs  that  result  from  violent  fluctuations  attributable  to  an  unbalanced 
economy,  may  tip  the  scales  in  favour  of  non-agricultural  industries  even  though  these  would 
yield  smaller  direct  contributions  to  national  income. 

bAcoelerated  depreciation  provisions  and  encouraRement  of  company  re-investment  of  earnfaiRs 
and  the  various  other  investment  inducements  are  assumed  to  be  more  familiar  ideas. 
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It  might,  however,  seem  that  as  Jamaica’s  capacity  to  produce  consumer 
goods  other  than  agricultural  products  increased,  it  would  become  more  and 
more  important  to  adopt  measures  to  suppress  increases  in  the  consumption  of 
tfiese  goods  also.  But  since  the  expansion  of  local  industries  producing 
consumer  goods  could  be  restricted  by  a  system  of  licensing  strategic 
investment  goods,  it  would  usually  be  unnecessary  and  wasteful  too,  to 
allow  the  capital  expansion  to  be  made  in  the  first  place  and  later  to  take 
steps  to  curb  its  resulting  output  by  taxation  or  other  means.  However,  it 
is  assumed  that  Jamaica’s  economic  development  plan  would  not  include 
plans  for  developing  heavy  industry  in  the  forseeable  future.  There 
would  be  no  question,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  restrict  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  consumer  goods  industries  and  enterprises,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  plan  of  priorities,  since  savings 
and  the  supply  of  capital  goods  from  abroad  would  be  limited.  As  the  supply 
of  locally  produced  consumer  goods  increased,  inflationary  pressures  would 
tend  to  diminish,  and  anti-inflationary  taxation  would  be  reduced.  'The 
national  income  estimates  would  assist  in  judging  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  tax  adjustments  required. 

In  regard  to  the  savings  that  take  place  in  the  non-govemment  sectors, 
these  could  be  encouraged  to  flow  into  the  most  desired  channels  of  private 
capital  formation  by  the  well-known  devices  of  tax  incentives,®  subsidies  and 
complementary  loans  from  the  appropriate  development  bank.  Private  capital 
from  abroad  could  be  similarly  influenced.**  The  flow  of  funds  into  mere  real 
estate  and  other  speculation  could  be  discouraged  by  special  taxes.  Nothing 
that  we  have  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  militates  against  these 
measures  also  being  used.  It  would  clearly  be  of  great  advantage,  however,  to 
know,  even  very  roughly,  what  were  the  capital  formation  possibilities  of  the 
private  sector  out  of  domestic  resources,  as  a  basis  for  determining  both  the 
measures  to  be  employed  and  the  priorities  to  be  established. 

We  have  devoted  several  paragraphs  to  discussing  the  use  of  national  in¬ 
come  estimates  and  accounts  in  drafting  policies  with  respect  to  the  size  and 
use  of  domestic  savings  because,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  accepted  that  the  rate 
of  capital  formation  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  rate  of  economic 
development.  As  the  rate  of  domestic  capital  formation  increases  and  as  the 
economy  is  thereby  lifted,  it  is  usually  found  that  the  difficulty  of  attracting 
investment  from  abroad  diminishes,  providing  the  political  atmosphere  is 
agreeable.  Increases  in  the  island’s  national  per  capita  income  would  make 
the  domestic  market  less  and  less  unattractive  to  those  outside  investors  who 

alt  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  income  tax  exemptions  do  not  concede  to  the 
weakest  enterprises  as  much  as  to  the  strongest;  and  in  the  early  years  when  no  profits 
might  be  made  no  help  is  given.  A  subsidy  equal  to  some  predetermined  proportion  of  losses 
in  early  years  has  the  advantage  in  some  circumstances  of  costing  the  Treasury  less  than  it 
would  forego  through,  gay,  wholesale  income  tax  remissions.  But  one  must  consider,  too, 
the  differences  in  inducement  effects  on  investors. 

bBut  income  tax  concessions  to  foreign  owned  enterprises  might  merely  be  gifts  to  the  Treasuries 
of  their  home  countries.  It  depends  on  double  taxation  agreements. 
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are  not  interested  almost  exclusively  in  developing  extractive  industries  for 
tlie  export  market.  Thus,  the  acceleration  of  domestic  savings  would  accele¬ 
rate  the  rate  of  total  capital  formation,  financed  by  both  local  and  foreign 
resources.  But  what  we  have  written  relates  only  to  one  fundamental  part  of 
a  development  policy.  National  income  estimates  and  accounts,  especially 
when  deflated  to  eliminate  mere  price  change  effects,  are  an  important  means 
of  designing  this  fundamental  part  of  policy.  Other  parts  of  development 
jiolicy  would  require  also  other  kinds  of  data  such  as  those  that  relate  to 
the  size,  skills  and  availability  of  the  labour  force  and  the  nature  and  amount 
of  land  and  other  resources.  A  discussion  of  these  is  outside  the  scope  of 
the  present  study. 

Recently,  attention  has  increasingly  been  given  to  the  possibility  that  those 
underdeveloped  countries  which  have  large  numbers  of  unemployed  and  dis¬ 
guised  unemployed  persons  might  use  the  labour  of  these  persons  to  increase 
capital  formation  without  reducing  c-onsumption  (8).  The  disguised  unem¬ 
ployed,  it  has  been  suggested,  might  be  transferred  from  where  they  are  pro¬ 
ducing  nothing  on  overcrowded  farms  to  where  they  might  help  to  create 
needed  public  facilities.  To  effect  such  a  transfer  on  a  voluntary  basis,  would 
require  much  careful  analysis  of  the  extra  resources  of  various  servic'es  that 
would  be  required.  There  would  be  involved  not  only  inducing  the  individuals 
to  move,  but  also  organizing  a  system  for  the  continuous  transfer  to  them, 
away  from  their  homes,  of  the  food  they  would  have  eaten  if  they  had  re¬ 
mained  on  the  farms.  The^'  would  also  need  some  capital  equipment,  how¬ 
ever  primitive.  It  would  be  impossible  to  curry  out  a  large  scale  scheme  of 
this  nature  without  giving  rise  to  an  excessive  number  of  bottle-necks,  physical 
and  financial,  unless  some  preliminary  estimates  of  the  effects  on  various 
sectors  of  the  economy  were  made. 

One  of  the  major  problems  would  be  to  ensure  that  the  food  that  would 
have  been  eaten  by  the  disguised  unemployed  was  not  eaten  by  those  who 
remained  on  the  farms.  Such  increases  in  consumption  by  the  latter  would 
create  much  difficulty  and,  if  substantial,  would  wreck  the  plan.  There  is, 
then,  the  obvious  relevance  of  suitable  overall  estimating.  The  actual  means 
of  effecting  the  transfer  of  food  from  the  farms  would  probably  be  by  the 
use  of  taxation.  Those  remaining  on  the  farms  might  be  made  to  pay  in¬ 
creased  taxes  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  food  the  disguised  unemployed 
formerly  ate.  The  taxes  would  be  used  to  pay  these  formerly  disguised  un¬ 
employed,  who  would  buy  with  their  wages  the  extra  food  sold  off  the  farms 
to  pay  the  extra  farm  taxes.  This  is  only  a  simplification  of  the  .suggested 
system,  omitting  leakages  and  complications.  But  it  is  mentioned  to  illustrate 
that  there  would  be  not  only  physical  but  financial  and  fiscal  facets  of  the 
problem.  There  would  be  the  need  to  measure  or  estimate  these  as  well  as  the 
leakages  and  frictions. 

Our  emphasis  upon  tlie  usefulness  of  national  income  estimates  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  development  policy  might  lead  to  our  being  accused  of  paying  in- 
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su£Bcient  attention  to  their  usefulness  in  devising  measures  for  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  economic  instability.  We  would,  however,  refer  to  our  references 
in  this  chapter  and  elsewhere  to  inflation  and  the  assistance  obtainable  from 
national  income  estimates  in  an  endeavour  to  counter  it.  We  indicated  in 
tlie  first  chapter  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  offset  deflationary  con¬ 
ditions.  Yet,  it  must  be  recognised  that  a  certain  degree  of  inflation  is  prac¬ 
tically  an  unavoidable  feature  of  economic  development.  As  new  or  additional 
income  is  generated  by  investment  expenditures,  there  is  bound  to  be  an 
excess  of  purchasing  power  before  available  consumer  supplies  increase  to 
match  this.  The  accounts  can  be  used  in  framing  poficies  which  may  at 
least  mitigate  the  evil.“ 

Perhaps  we  may  here  assume  that  in  Jamaica  national  income  estimates 
will  soon  come  to  be  used  in  helping  to  design  poficy.  We  may  then  imagine 
some  procedures,  tlius.  The  national  income  section  of  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics  makes  estimates  of  the  separate  production  accounts  of  the  major 
export  industries  for  the  year  ahead  (perhaps  also  for  two  or  three  years 
ahead).  In  view  of  the  marketing  agreements  and  arrangements  with  the 
United  Kingdom  for  sugar,  bananas  and  citrus,  and  the  nature  of  the  market 
for  bauxite  and  alumina,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
volume  and  prices  and  therefore  the  revenue  side  of  these  accounts.  These 
estimates  as  well  as  those  of  allocations  and  payments  and  projected  capital 
expenditures  would  be  estimated  with  the  assistance  of  the  industries  and 
associations,  which  have  a  record  of  willing  c'o-operation.  Estimates  of  the 
actual  transactions  of  the  last  year  w'ould  also  help.  It  is  imagined  that  esti¬ 
mates  would  be  made  for  these  industries  first,  not  only  because  data  are  more 
reliable  and  easier  to  obtain,  but  also  because  changes  in  their  combined  levels 
of  production  would  greatly  influence  the  levels  and  prices  of  output  of  other 
industries,  and  therefore  the  estimates  that  would  be  made  for  these.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  estimates  for  these  otlier  industries,  the  national  inc'ome  section  would 
not  only  take  into  account  the  known  factors  that  would  make  for  changes 
from  previous  estimates  but  would  also  make  reasonable  assumptions  about 
such  matters  as  marketing  prospects  and  the  influence  of  quantity  changes 
upon  prices.  Many  private  businesses  have  constantly  to  be  considering  these 
factors.  A  few  alternative  assumptions  w'ould  be  made,  in  order  that  a  reason¬ 
able  range  of  probable  values  might  be  obtained.  In  regard  to  estimating  the 
secondary  industries,  the  expectations,  views  and  targets  of  decision-makers 
in  the  leading  enterprises  would  be  consulted,  and  samples  of  the  views  of 
the  others  obtained.  The  other  economic  acc'ounts  would  be  estimated  largely 
on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  accounts.  For  example,  the  personal  income  of 
the  ‘Persons’  account  would  be  derived  to  a  large  extent  from  the  industry 
accounts  (including  agriculhiral  industries).  There  would,  of  course,  be 
income  from  the  governments  and  receipts  from  abroad.  The  ‘Rest  of  the 
world’  account  (imports  of  goods  and  services)  would  similarly  depend  on 

“It  may  also  be  preferable  to  allow  some  inflation  rather  than  have  excessively  high  taxes  that 
would  discourage  effort  as  well  as  investment. 
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the  industry  production  accounts  and  on  the  estimates  of  personal  consump- 
t‘on,  which  in  turn  would  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  estimates  of 
the  change  in  personal  income.  The  estimated  revenue  of  the  government 
accounts  would  be  based  on  the  indirect  and  direct  taxes  expected  out  of  the 
industry  accounts  and  ‘Persons’  account,  and  grants  from  abroad.  And  so  on. 

The  forecast  accounts  would  not  ‘add  up’,  even  after  the  figures  had  been 
carefully  checked!  'The  inconsistencies  of  the  expectations  and  targets  would 
thus  be  revealed.  At  this  point,  the  task  of  the  national  income  section  would 
be  over.  It  would  now  fall  to  those  responsible  for  making  policy  to  choose 
the  appropriate  means  to  resolve  the  conflicts  among  the  programmes  and 
objectives  of  the  various  sectors.  The  government  budgets  would  usually  play 
an  important  role  in  the  required  adjustment. 

At  first  the  national  income  section,  for  want  of  adequate  resources,  might 
not  be  able  to  embark  on  the  making  of  sector  account  estimates,  such  as 
UJ  involved  in  Chapter  IV.  It  might  have  to  be  content  with  much  less  detail, 
with  aggregates.  But  whatever  be  the  range  of  detail,  there  would  be  the 
important  result  of  confronting  needs  with  means,  which  would  minimize  in¬ 
consistencies.  In  the  absence  of  the  work  of  pre-estimating,  bottlenecks  and 
impossibilities  are  discovered  after  the  waste  and  cost  has  occurred:  after  mis¬ 
directed  mental  and  physical  human  effort,  loss  of  scarce  financial  and 
physical  resources,  and  loss  of  time.  Obviously,  the  usefulness  of  the  estimates 
would  increase  as  they  were  made  more  regularly  and  as  statistical  inform¬ 
ation  improved. 

In  the  course  of  discussing  some  of  the  estimates  made  and  some  of  the 
points  of  analysis  saised,  references  were  made  to  certain  deficiencies  in 
available  statistics.  Remedial  measures  were  sometimes  suggested  by  impli¬ 
cation.  'The  following  paragraphs  summarize  those  suggestions  which  it  is 
felt  are  of  greatest  importance  for  facilitating  and  improving  future  national 
income  estimating  and  analysis. 

Before  offering  the  suggestions,  however,  we  list  below  some  of  the  major 
kinds  of  statistical  information  wliich  are  obtained  regularly  by  the  National 
Income  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce.  (The  Division 
makes  national  income  estimates  monthly  for  the  guidance  of  government 
as  well  as  business  policy): 

(1)  Monthly  indexes  of  payrolls  in  manufacturing,  mining  and  certain  ser¬ 
vice  industries.  (These  are  based  on  sampling  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labour  Statistics). 

(2)  Federal  payrolls  (monthly). 

(3)  Payments  of  wages  and  salaries  in  those  industries  which  are  covered 
by  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  information  is  supplied  quarterly  and  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

(4)  State  and  local  government  payrolls  (quarterly). 

(5)  Net  income  of  farmers  (annually);  cash  income  from  farming  (monthly); 
interest  paid  by  farmers  (annually);  and  rents  paid  by  farmers  (aimually). 
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( These  statistics  are  supplied  to  the  National  Income  Division  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  which  makes  estimates  on  the  basis  of  information  it 
collects). 

(6)  Company  profits,  interest  payments  and  dividend  payments  (annually). 
(There  is  usually  a  lag  of  a  year  or  two.  The  tabulation  is  made  by  the  Bmreau 
of  Internal  Revenue  from  the  income  tax  returns  submitted  by  companies). 

(7)  Estimates  of  more  recent  company  profits  and  dividend  payments  based 
on  samples.  (These  estimates  are  made  by  the  National  Income  Division  from 
data  reported  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  otlier  regulatory 
agencies). 

(8)  Estimates  of  retail  sales  and  wholesale  sales  (monthly).  (These  estimates 
are  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  the  basis  of  sample  and  sales 
tax  data.  They  are  used  to  estimate  the  income  of  unincorporated  businesses). 

(9)  Summaries  of  the  net  income  from  unincorporated  businesses.  These  are 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  from  the  income  tax  returns  of 
individuals. 

(10)  Miscellaneous  materials  such  as  the  censuses  of  industry,  business, 
population  and  housing;  corporation  balance  sheet  data  from  the  tax  returns; 
current  monthly  inventory  statistics  from  a  sample  survey  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  balance  of  payments  estimates  by  the  Department;  figures 
on  quarterly  plant  and  equipment  outlays  from  a  regular  survey  conducted 
by  this  Department  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  jointly;  and 
revenue  and  expenditure  data  from  the  fiscal  records  of  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments. 

We  repeat,  these  are  only  some  of  the  more  important  items  of  information 
obtained  regularly  by  the  National  Income  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  But  they  should  suflBce  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  estimating  a 
country's  national  income  regularly  and  speedily  depends  on  adequate  and 
timely  collecting  and  reporting  of  information  by  government  departments 
other  than  the  department  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  national 
income  estimates.  In  addition  to  government  departments,  private  sources  of 
information,  such  as  business  associations,  are  also  drawn  upon.  It  should 
be  clear  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  or  two  persons  in  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  no  matter  how  able  they  might  be,  to  produce  timely 
estimate  of  the  national  income  of  Jamaica  or  a  similar  territorv',  unless  there 
were  first  organized  the  collection  and  reporting  of  certain  key  items  of 
information  to  the  Central  Bureau  by  appropriate  government  departments 
and  private  sources.  And  we  have  already  indicated  some  of  the  principal 
purposes  to  be  served  by  almost  current  estimates  supplied  to  the  executive 
or  to  a  Department  of  Economics  at  intervals  during  each  year.  Monthly  or 
even  quarterly  estimates  would  be  too  much  to  expect  in  the  immediate  future 
in  countries  like  Jamaica,  and  indeed  would  not  be  needed.  It  is  suggested, 
however,  that  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  should  require  that  some  kinds 
of  statistics  be  submitted  at  short  intervals,  in  order  to  ensure  that  statistics 
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were  being  adequately  kept  by  the  various  departments  and  by  other  sources 
concerned.  The  following  are  accordingly  recommended: 

( 1 )  The  salary  and  wage  payments  made  by  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  territory’s  central  government  be  cumulated  currently,  and  submitted 
to  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  quarterly.  The  cumulation  should  be  of  all 
compensation  of  employees,  whether  classified  as  ‘personal  emoluments’  or 
under  ‘other  charges’; 

(2)  Similar  cumulating  and  reporting  be  made  by  local  authorities; 

(3)  Leading  enterprises  and  associations,  such  as  the  Sugar  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  and  samples  of  other  enterprises  be  requested  to  submit  half- 
yearly  and  later  on  quarterly  payroll  totds; 

(4)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  collect,  and  report  to  the  Bureau 
quarterly,  sample  data  on  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  their  produce  delivered 
‘at  the  farm’,  and  on  volume  of  production  or  harvest  in  the  period.  The  large 
agricultural  associations  can  be  expected  to  assist  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

(5)  Data  on  profits  made  by  companies,  and  dividends  and  non-bank  in¬ 
terest  paid  by  them,  be  tabulated  yearly  by  the  Income  Tax  Department  or 
by  a  duly  sworn  oflBcer  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics; 

(6)  The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  increase  the  range  of  its  retail  prices 
collected,  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  ‘working  class’  cost  of  living  index, 
the  objective  being  the  development  of  monthly  retail  price  index  series  for 
suitably  grouped  commodities— farm  products,  consumer  durables,  etc.— and 
for  these  groups  combined; 

(7)  Monthly  indexes  of  the  prices  of  the  principal  construction  materials 
and  of  important  raw  materials  of  industry  be  compiled; 

(8)  Sample  data  on  physical  non-agricidtural  output  be  collected  half- 
yearly  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics; 

(9)  Leading  contractors  be  requested  to  submit  half-yearly  statistics  on 
(a)  number  and  (b)  value  of  new  construction  jobs  completed  (exclutling 
repair  jobs),  under  the  following  heads:  residences  for  governments;  other 
residences;  all  other  construction  for  government;  industrial  t'onstruction  and 
installation;  commercial  construction;  all  other  construction; 

(10)  Statistics  be  supplied  to  the  Central  Bureau  by  the  local  authorit\’ 
of  the  number  and  value  of  building  permits  granted  in  each  quarter.  These 
permits  should  be  classified  into  government  buildings  and  non-government 
ones,  and  subsequently  each  of  these  into  at  least  three  broad  tvpes:  resi- 
dental,  industrial,  other.  (‘Industrial’  would  need  to  be  carefully  defined): 

(11)  A  general  dwellings  rent  index,  distinct  from  the  working  class  index, 
be  computed; 

(12)  The  Income  Tax  Department  tabulate  ‘wear  and  tear’  allowances 
separately  from  ‘initial’  allowances  or  any  other  allowances  not  designed  to 
be  related  to  the  consumption  of  capital  that  occurred  in  the  production 
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The  adoption  of  these  suggestions  should  result  in  the  regular  obtaining 
of  much  of  the  information  that  would  be  required  for  making  national 
income  estimates  promptly  at  the  end  of  each  year.  After  a  year  or  two,  the 
estimates  could  be  made  half-yearly,  and  later  quarterly,  and  would  thus,  in 
conjunction  with  short-period  forecasts  or  projections,  give  still  greater 
assistance  in  the  formulation  of  policies.  Some  of  the  suggestions  aim  at 
making  it  less  difficult  to  measure  changes  in  real  income,  that  is,  aim  at 
making  it  easier  to  discount  the  effects  of  inflation  and  deflation. 

There  is  one  more  suggestion  which  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  offering, 
although  it  is  not  concerned  with  the  making  of  estimates,  but  rather  with 
the  effective  implementation  of  policies  framed  with  their  assistance.  This 
suggestion  is  that  steps  be  taken  early  to  begin  to  familiarize  the  public  with 
the  fundamental  alternatives  regarding  saving  and  consumption  on  the 
‘national’  level  as  major  determinants  of  the  rate  of  economic  development 
and  the  rate  at  which  living  standards  are  really  raised  on  strong  foundations. 
If  development  policy-making  in  Jamaica  is  to  be  pursued  in  a  climate  of 
democracy,  then  it  is  the  people  of  Jamaica  who  will  have  the  last  word  as 
to  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  island’s  savings  and  capital  formation  they  will 
accept.  Many  of  the  bare  fundamental  ideas  of  most  fields  of  knowledge 
can  be  understood  by  people  who  have  no  specialized  knowledge.  In  regard 
to  a  question  like  saving  to  improve  future  income,  one’s  ordinary  personal 
experiences  deprive  the  bare  concept  of  all  complexities. 

In  concluding  this  essay,  we  would  emphasize  that,  for  obvious  reasons, 
we  have  not  offered  specific  recommendations  as  to  policy  and  policy 
measures  to  promote  economic  development,  even  though  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  of  our  topic  we  referred  to  policies  that  have  been  used  in 
some  countries.  We  mentioned  the  possible  use  of  fiscal  policy,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  unavailability  of  monetary  policv  in  Jamaica;  but  when  we  referred  to 
‘other  measures’,  we  did  not  specify.  Rationing,  licensing,  quota-granting,  and 
similar  direct  methods  are  possible.  It  is  clear  what  our  own  predilections 
are.  It  is,  however,  for  each  country  to  choose  its  own  objectives  and  means 
of  achieving  them.  The  tools  of  national  income  analysis  are  available  and 
lend  coherence  to  economic  policies  regardless  of  their  philosophical  and 
ethical  bases.  Even  after  choosing  similar  economic  objectives,  countries  may 
adopt  very  dissimilar  means  of  arriving  at  them.  We  cannot  think  of  a  better 
example  of  this  than  the  following.  All  the  countries  that  are  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  have  agreed  to  adopt  as  objectives  ‘Tiigher 
standards  of  living,  full  employment  and  conditions  of  economic  and  social 
jirogress  and  development”  (11).  The  signatory  countries  represent  practically 
the  whole  spectrum  of  political  and  economic  philosophies.  Their  policies  and 
measures  differ  correspondingly.  Yet,  in  formulating  their  policies,  all  of  the 
member  countries  which  are  ‘developed’,  and  a  growing  number  of  those 
which  are  ‘underdeveloped’,  make  use  of  national  income,  production  and 
expenditure  information.  Some  of  the  signatories  (for  example,  the  United 
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Kingdom,  Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa)  have  issued  White  Papers  ex¬ 
plaining  their  full  employment  policies.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  a 
law  was  enacted  in  19^  (known  as  the  Employment  Act  of  1946)  imposing 
upon  the  President  and  his  Economic  Council  the  duty  of  suggesting  policies 
for  "creating  and  maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
free  competition,  enterprise  and  general  welfare,  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  useful  employment  opportunities,  including  self-employ¬ 
ment,  for  the  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production  and  purchasing  power”.  These  governments  all  link 
their  policy-making  to  national  income  information  and  labour  and  price 
statistics. 

Jamaica  and  other  dependent  territories  are,  of  course,  not  individually 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
obligation  to  try  to  achieve  similar  objectives  is  indirectly  and  morally  pre¬ 
sent.  For  territories  of  this  type  the  problem  is  not  merely  the  avoidance  of 
the  periodic  unemployment  of  people  and  the  accompanying  idleness  of 
capital  equipment  and  other  resources  that  complement  human  resources  in 
the  activity  of  economic  production.  The  great  problem  is  to  acquire  or  make 
available  the  complementary  resources  for  want  of  which  the  relatively 
abundant  human  resources  must  remain  in  permanent  or  semi-permanent 
underemployment  and  unemployment.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
dwelt  so  much  on  problems  of  accelerating  the  rate  of  increase  of  capital 
resources,  when  we  discussed  the  usefulness  which  national  income  and 
economic  account  information  can  have,  if  properly  developed.  On  the 
quantity  and  efficient  allocation  of  these  resources  (whether  by  price  com¬ 
petition  or  otherwise)  depend  the  rates  of  agricultural,  industrial  and  all 
other  economic  development,  that  is,  the  future  size  and  structure  of  the 
economy. 
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Affknddc 

QuANTme*  AND  Gross  Valurs  of  the  Output  at  Farm  or  Factory 
OF  Certain  Commodities 
(Current  year  prices:  Includes  subsistence  output) 


1080 

1951 

1952 

Commodity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

£*000 

£*000 

£*000 

Sugar  cane 

1,000  tons 

2,550 

4,975 

2,500 

5,430 

2,550 

6,310 

Sugar 

1,000  tons 

277 

8,025 

273 

8,540 

270 

9,744 

Rum 

1,000  liq.  galls. 

2,308 

494 

2,480 

539 

2,801 

788 

Bananas 

1,000  stems 

7,700 

1,850 

4,900 

1,165 

5,940 

1,680 

Cocoa  (raw) 

1,000  lbs. 

4,704 

198 

4,950 

335 

4,655 

326 

Coffee  .cherry)  1,000  lbs. 

29,568 

235 

28,000 

295 

26,610 

280 

Citrus  fruit 

1,000  boxes 

1,425 

400 

1,040 

350 

1,255 

585 

Com 

1,000  lbs. 

38,750 

426 

38,000 

435 

37,070 

450 

Ginger 

1,000  lbs. 

2,970 

355 

3,200 

380 

3,300 

250 

(Coconuts 

1,000  units 

102,000 

556 

95,000 

500 

90,000 

500 

Pimento 

1,000  lbs. 

4,500 

230 

7,500 

450 

6,275 

430 

Tobacco  (leaf) 

1,000  lbs. 

2,000 

280 

1,550 

250 

1,540 

230 

Root  crops  or 
ground  pro¬ 
visions 

1,000  lbs. 

657,000 

4,450 

636,000 

4,380 

614,000 

5,110 

Pulses 

1,000  qts. 

19,155 

1,800 

18,800 

1,800 

17,935 

1,945 

Cattle  (beef) 

No.  head 

39,000 

844 

39,000 

925 

38,200 

1,050 

No.  head 

40,000 

155 

39,000 

150 

38,000 

275 

Goats 

No.  head 

44,000 

110 

48,000 

125 

47,000 

130 

Poultry 

1,000  lbs. 

600 

75 

650 

130 

625 

125 

Egg* 

1,000  doz. 

1,800 

225 

2,200 

240 

1,985 

235 

Fish 

1,000  lbs. 

11,000 

400 

11,500 

475 

12,000 

600 

Fresh  cow's 
milk* 

1,000  galls. 

7,000 

725 

7,500 

850 

7,500 

1,110 

Beer 

1,000  galls. 

807 

484 

1,020 

610 

1,380 

820 

Cigarettes 

1,000,000 

427 

1,681 

460 

1,800 

522 

2,060 

Matches 

50  gr.  boxes 

4,251 

117 

4,820 

134 

4,775 

130 

Electricity  f 

1,000  KWH 

63,600 

675 

74,100 

780 

83,000 

830 

Bauxite  and 
alumina 

Nil 

Nil 

420 

Boots  and  shoes  doz.  pairs 

8,465 

105 

360 

375 

Ice 

1,000  tons 

105 

172 

155 

250 

180 

310 

Total  vahw 

30,042 

31,678 

37,098 

'These  esthnatei  are  net  of  milk  fed  to  calves,  whidi  was  approx.  350,000  gallons  in  eadi  of  the  years. 
fQoantities  are  net  of  losses  in  transmissioB. 
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